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CASTLE    ACBE.' 
'    ALBERT    HABTSHORNE,    RB.A 


I  have  brought  the  Members  of  the  Boyal  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute  to  this  rather  perilous  eminence  because  from 
this  point  we  get  the  best  general  view  of  these  very 
large  earthworks.  From  here  we  can  plainly  distinguish 
the  work  of  three  periods  and  three  people — the  Roman, 
the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman.  When  we  came  through 
the  ancient  ford  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  a  few  yards  more 
brought  us  into  the  precincts  of  the  Boman  camp,  we 
then  passed  into  the  Saxon  burh,  and  we  now  stand 
within  the  Norman  keep. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  Boman.  A  camp  of  this  size  at 
once  suggests  a  situation  upon  a  great  Eoman  road ;  and 
we  accordingly  find,  leading  straight  Irom  the  north 
coast,  and  impinging  on  the  centre  of  this  Boman  camp, 
an  ancient  route  c^ed  "  Peddar's  "Way."  The  subject  of 
Boman  roads  in  Norfolk  is  at  present  rather  obscure,  and 
proof  is  wanted,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  way  should 
not  be  of  the  age  of  the  camp  and  the  name  mediaeval. 

It  wiU  have  been  noticed,  before  we  came  up  the  hill,  that 
we  crossed  some  level  ground  skirting  the  river,  and  that 
the  whole  camp  lay  before  us  upon  the  rising  ground. 
In  its  integrity  the  camp  consisted  of  a  parallelogram  of 
about  380  by  280  yds.,  enclosed  by  a  bank  and  a  more 
or  less  deep  ditch,  with  entrances  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,     As  we  shall  see  presently,  a  considerable  part  of 
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thia  ancient  defence  has  been  quite  removed.  That  is 
to  say,  roughly  speaking,  three-fifths  of  the  north  side, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  south.  This  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
west  side,  and  two-fifths  of  the  southern  one,  in  their 
integrity.  There  remain,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  portion,  two-fifths  of  the  north  side,  and  the 
remaining  two-fifths  of  the  southern  side  to  be  accoanted 
for. 

Before  we  do  this  let  us  analyse  these  Eoman  defences. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  site,  the 
Homan  engineer  found  that  the  rising  ground  was  sup- 
ported on  the  south  side  by  a  broad  morass  moistened  by 
"  the  pale  waves  of  Nar,"  and  now  level  meadow  land. 
On  this  side  he  only  required  a  slight  bank,  with  a  cause- 
way leading  to  the  ford,  or  a  bridge,  over  the  river.  At 
the  south-west  angle  the  bank  at  once  rose,  and  the  ditch 
deepened.  Along  the  north  front,  where  he  came  upon 
level  ground,  both  bank  and  ditch  ran  on,  and  so  con- 
tinued round  the  north-east  angle,  and  down  the  slope  to 
the  south  front  on  the  morass.  Such  was  the  Boman 
camp. 

When  the  Saxon  came — I  will  say  in  the  ninth  century 
— he  found  the  works  of  the  Roman  both  out  of  agreement 
with  his  mode  of  warfare  and  too  large  for  his  wants.  Yet 
it  behoved  him  so  to  deal  with  it  that  he  could  have  sole 
control.  He  accordingly  threw  up  a  mound  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Roman  camp,  which  he  surrounded 
with  a  profound  ditch,  out  of  which,  in  fact,  the  mound 
was  partly  formed,  and  he  utilized  as  much  of  the  material 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Koman  bank  as  he  required 
for  throwing  out  a  court  on  this  flank.  The  court  or 
enclosure  thus  formed  is  irregularly  broken  by  some 
earthworks  about  half  way  across  it,  which  seem  to 
indicate  the  remains  of  the  original  Boman  defence.  The 
Sazon  further  formed  a  second  and  a  larger  court  in  front 
and  southward  of  the  mound,  by  utilizing  and  adapting 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Boman  camp  and  striking  a 
new  bank,  with  a  deep  external  ditch,  from  the  south 
side,  running  northward,  and  resting  originally  upon  the 
mound. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Boman  earthworks  are  accounted 
for,  and  thus  was  formed  a  burk — namely,  the  mound,  the 
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hill  of  the  barh,  with  two  appended  courtfl.  Upon  the 
mound  was  planted  the  timber  dwelling  and  offices  of  the 
chief,  BuiTounded  by  a  timber  palisade — a  real  wooden 
wall,  the  courts  being  further  protected  by  lines  of  the 
same  defence  on  the  comprising  banks.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  Boman  camp  , 
would  have  been  abandoned  to  the  chance,  or  rather 
likelihood,  of  being  converted  by  an  enemy  into  a  sort  of 
mal  voisirt,  so  this  portion  would  also  be  taken  possession 
of,  and  perhaps  also  palisaded  or  hedged  about,  as  a 
refuge  for  cattle,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  for 
men  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  burh  from  an  advancing 
force.  This,  then,  was  the  stronghold  which  Earl  Warren 
found  at  the  Caput  of  his  140  lordships  in  Norfolk  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Survey. 

Earl  Warren  had  his  castle  at  Lewes  in  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  I  see  nothing  here  to  show  that  he  bnilt  a 
fortress  of  stone  at  Castle  Acre.  He  died  in  1088,  and  was 
succeeded  hj  his  son  William,  who  died  in  1138,  to  whom 
succeeded  his  son,  another  William,  who  died  in  1148. 

The  history  of  Castle  Acre  castle  has  not  been  preju- 
diced by  much  speculation  as  to  its  date,  nor  is  there 
much  architectur^d  detail  remaining  that  enables  us  to  fix 
its  precise  period.  We  know  that  upon  such  a  site  as  this 
the  shell  keep  of  stone  was  the  usual  form  of  fortress  that 
replaced  the  earlier  structure  of  timber ;  but  very  few 
remain  for  comparison  of  their  details,  and  fewer  stiU  of 
which  we  know  the  date.  The  shell  keep  of  Berkeley 
fortunately  exists,  and,  more  fortunately  still,  we  know 
the  date  of  it  from  a  charter.  It  was  begun  in  1155.  On 
comparing  the  only  remaining  ashlar  details  of  Castle 
Acre  castle  with  those  serving  the  same  purpose  at  Berke- 
ley, namely,  the  six  pilaster  buttresses  on  the  outside  of 
the  shell,  we  find  that  those  at  Berkeley  have  a  full  set-ofi 
half-way  up,  while  those  at  Castle  Acre  are  of  the  earlier 
form,  namely,  simple  strips  with  only  a  slight  break  on 
their  faces. 

Persons  who  have  studied  the  growth  of  buttresses 
from  narrow  Saxon  strips,  to  the  panelled  and  pinnacled 
structures  of  Perpendicular,  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  slight  distinction  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  in  a 
case  like  this  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  the 
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evidence  we  have  got,  without  trying  to  extract  more  out 
of  it  than  it  properly  gives.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are 
justified  in  considering  that  this  keep  is  at  least  earlier 
than  1155,  and  the  evidence  of  a  charter  of  the  second 
Earl  Warren,  who  died  in  1138,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
meum  caateltum,  seems  to  imply  that  this  actual  stone 
castle  was  then  existing,  inasmuch  as  the  Saxon  structure 
is  hardly  likely  to  have  endured  so  late,  or  to  have  had 
such  a  term  applied  to  it  by  Earl  Warren.  I  put  the  date 
at  about  1125.  I  admit,  the  actual  evidence  here  for  it  is 
slight,  but  the  general  history  of  castle  building  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  supports  it,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  successor  of  this  William  de  Warren 
was  in  possession  only  for  ten  years,  and  died  in  1148. 
We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  second  Earl  Warren  set 
up  the  shell  keep  on  the  mound,  and  enclosed  the  greater 
court  with  a  curtain  wall  of  masonry.  But  the  mound 
was  not  so  old,  or  so  firm  in  its  nature,  that  the  Norman 
builder  could  be  heedless  in  his  work,  and  we  accordingly 
find  that,  for  greater  solidity,  the  shell  was  built  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  mound,  the  wall  showing  conse- 
quently much  higher  without  than  within,  and  being 
further  strengthened  outside,  in  the  north-west  quarter 
only — its  weakest  point — by  the  six  pilaster  buttresses 
before  mentioned. 

When  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Kerrich,  was  here,  just 
107  years  ^o,  be  made  careful  notes  and  plans  of  the 
castle,  which  were  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1828.  Ghreat  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  but  on  applying  Mr.  Kerrich's  plans  to 
the  existing  remains  we  are  enabled,  not  only  to  identify 
the  fragments,  but  to  reconstruct  a  great  deal  that  must 
otherwise  have  entirely  perished  out  of  knowledge.  His 
plans  show  four  walls,  or,  as  be  rightly  calls  them, 
"  traverses,"  crossing  the  ditch  and  abutting  upon  the 
keep.  Of  these,  two  were  the  continuation  of  the  curtain 
of  the  large  enclosure  or  lower  ward.  That  on  the  south- 
east still  remains  in  part;  that  on  the  south-west  connected 
the  gateway  with  the  keep,  and  may  yet  just  be  traced  up 
the  mound.  That  on  the  north-west  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  where  it  joined  the  second 
pilaster  buttress,  and  the  traverse  on  t^e  north-east  has 
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entirely  vanished.  The  uae  and  value  of  these  walls  in 
checkmg  the  progress  of  an  enemy  round  the  ditches, 
who  might  possess  the  great  court,  is  obvious,  and  no 
doubt  at  an  earlier  period  timber  defences  were  similarly 
employed.  A  wall  remains,  crossing  the  ditch  of  the 
great  court  on  the  east  side,  and  there  is  another  crossing 
the  ditch  at  the  south-west  corner,  of  which  more 
presently.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  also  a  waU 
on  the  counter-scarp  of  the  ditch  of  the  mound.  Mr. 
Kerrich  speaks  of  foundations  on  the  west  side. 

He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  gateway  as  it  was  standing  in 
his  day.  It  consisted  of  two  half  drum  towers  flanking 
a  round-headed  entrance,  which  ran  through  like  a 
tunnel  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet,  divided  midway  by 
a  portcullis — a  defence  not  common  in  Norman  times. 
The  towers  abut  right  and  left  against  the  curtain  wall, 
and  are  supported  on  the  inside  by  the  walls  of  the 
tunnel  entrance,  18  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  thick.  The  whole 
was  solid,  and  the  plan  can  still  be  made  out,  though  most 
of  it  has  fallen  down.  It  was  approached  by  a  drawbridge 
across  the  outer  ditch,  and  covered  by  a  bastion  on  the 
south  side.  As  to  the  curtain  wall  of  the  lower  ward, 
in  Mr.  Kerrich's  time  a  great  part  of  it  was  still  standing, 
and  he  mentions  foundations  of  a  tower  at  each  corner, 
of  which  the  lower  part  remained  at  the  north-east  angle. 
There  was  apparency  a  gateway  through  it,  facing  the 
great  gateway,  to  the  smaller  enclosure,  but  no  appearance 
of  any  wall  round  that  space.  Mr.  Harrod  saw  none,  but 
Mr.  Hope  has  just  now  uncovered  a  small  piece  of 
walling  on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  and  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Vere  Irvine  found  another  fragment  on  the  north; 
but  the  whole  wall  may  hardly  be  taken  as  proved  upon 
such  slight  evidences. 

More  particularly  with  regard  to  the  keep — the  inner 
ward.  It  is  planted  upon  the  top  of  the  mound  which 
slopes  to  the  south,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
wall  of  its  original  height,  with  its  fiint-work  parapet 
and  allure.  It  is  very  rude  work,  as  these  shell  keeps 
usually  were,  and  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  split  and 
square  the  flints,  but  the  surface  is  hard  and  imperishable, 
particularly  outside.  The  ivy  has  seized  the  wall  in  its 
deadly  grasp,  but,  happUy,  draws  but  little  sustenance 
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from  the  flinty  and  rigid  mass.  It  is  evident  that  the 
walla  of  the  keep  were  of  two  heights ;  about  one-third — 
the  upper  portion,  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  lower,  the  two  being  no  doubt  connected  by  flights 
of  steps  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  allure.  This  outline, 
with  the  commanding  character  of  the  earthworks,  must 
have  had  a  very  fine  effect. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  inside  of  the  keep,  they  are 
rude,  but  something  is  to  be  made  out  of  them.  The  wall 
has  been  much  broken  down  on  the  east  and  south  sides. 
First,  then,  we  have  at  the  broken  end  of  the  wall,  due 
north,  Bome  masonry  starting  out  diagonally,  and  contain- 
ing in  the  angle  the  end  of  an  arched  passage.  This  is 
locaUy  known  as  '*  DoUy  Handle's  Hole,"  and  is,  of  courae, 
only  the  remnant  of  something  much  bigger,  perhaps  a 
low  watch  tower ;  there  are  the  remains  of  a  garderobe 
below.  Working  westward  we  find  indications  of  putlog 
holes,  implying  either  the  requirements  of  the  originfd 
construction,  or  wooden  erections  planted  against  the 
wall,  perhaps  both.  The  wall  is  here  of  its  full  height, 
and  the  allure  quite  practicable  for  hardy  climbers. 
Continuing,  we  come  to  the  broken  end  of  the  wall 
on  the  west  side.  Here  we  find  the  remains  of  a 
postern  entrance,  approached,  as  I  take  it,  by  a  flight  of 
steps  running  up  the  outer  side  of  the  curtain  wall  that 
connected  the  keep  with  the  gateway.  In  the  keep  wall 
we  have  the  springing  of  the  vaulted  passage  in  its  thick- 
ness, and  indications  of  the  arched  entrance  direct  into  it. 
The  evidences  are  slight,  but  it  is  desirable  to  seize  upon, 
and  not  pass  over,  such  an  interesting  bit  of  detail,  which 
perhaps  a  little  clearing  out  might  render  more  intelligible. 

We  next  meet  with  a  fine  piece  of  masonry,  broken 
midway  by  the  end  of  a  wall  projecting  from  it.  A  few 
feet  above  the  grass  are  marks  of  a  low  barrel  vaulting 
along  the  face  of  the  wall,  which  here  is  of  its  full  height, 
and  ezhibits  two  original  crenelles  or  openings  in  the 
parapet.  I  think  this  vault  sustained  a  stone  platform  and 
shelter  for  the  guard  or  watch,  the  common  room  being 
below ;  they  would  keep  a  look-out  through  the  crenelles 
which  covered  the  gateway. 

Now,  a  very  important  part  of  the  enceinte  is  missing. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  shell  keep  of  this  size  was  merely 
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entered  by  a  doorway,  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  had  no 
strong  ingress.  The  mass  of  masonry  in  the  wall  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  material  that  has  fallen 
into  the  ditch,  forbids  the  supposition  that  the  wall  simply 
ran  on,  and  it  appears  that  the  entrance  was  made,  as 
at  Lincoln,  between  two  broad  buttresses  or  masses  of 
masonry,  and  that  a  flight  of  steps  descended  from  the 
upper  ward  to  a  bridge  over  the  ditch.  These  steps  were 
to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Kerrich's  time. 

Within  the  ward  was  a  strong  tower,  not,  I  think, 
necessarily  of  the  same  date  as'  the  keep.  Mr.  Kerrich 
shows  the  south  and  east  walls  of  it  in  his  plans,  and  Mr. 
Harrod  laid  bare  the  other  two,  which  were  of  great 
thickness  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  earthen 
bank ;  the  whole  measured  50  ft.  by  40  ft. 

In  the  middle  of  the  outer  ward  both  Mr.  Kerrich 
and  Mr.  Harrod  indicate  considerable  foundations,  of 
which  the  outline  is  perceptible  at  the  present  day.  No 
doubt  some  digging  would  reveal  the  plans  of  a  great 
hall,  chapel  and  kitchen,  perhaps  of  a  later  date  than  the 
keep,  in  accordance  with  the  not  unusual  later  Norman 
practice  of  abandoning  the  shell  keep  on  the  mound  as  a 
dwelling  place  for  better  lodgings  lower  down.' 

A  small  portion  of  the  w'all  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
outer  ward  is  quite  complete,  and  near  it  is  a  low 
postern,  that  has  had  on  the  inner  side  a  lintol  of  wood — 
showing  the  scarcity  of  stone  of  any  length,  which  has 
left  the  impress  of  its  ends  in  the  lasting  concrete.  Mr. 
Kerrich  also  mentions  a  gateway  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  in  connection  with  the  wall  crossing  the  ditch  at 
the  south-west  corner,  before  alluded  to.  Mr.  Bloom,  iu 
his  Notices  of  Castle  Acre,  says  it  was  precisely  like  the 
upper  gateway  in  the  street,  and  that  the  remains  of  it 
were  only  removed  in  this  century.  Both  would  therefore 
be  Early  English,  and,  as  they  are  placed  upon  the  north 
and  south  lines  of  the  Boman  camp,  they  would  have  been 
in  connection  with  Norman  or  Early  English  defences 
along  those  lines,  and  they  further  show  that  the  later  men 
were  also  disposed  to  fortify,  or  at  least  make  use  of,  the 
whole  of  the  earliest  works,  as  I  have  supposed  the  Saxons 
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did.  The  details  of  the  upper  gateway  ahow  a  re-use  of 
late  Norman  work. 

There  has  been  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of 
the  earliest  earthworks  at  Castle  Acre.  Mr,  Harrod,  of 
whose  labours  here,  and  anywhere  else  in  Norfolk,  I 
should  wish  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  circular  and  horse-shoe  works  were 
pre-Boman.  Many  were  carried  away  with  this  idea  who 
have  since  abandoned  it,  and  the  change  is  creditable — 
and  I  suppose  inevitable — for  archaeology  of  this  kind  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  story  at 
Mileham,  a  few  miles  off,  is  just  the  same ;  there  we  have 
the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman  works  quite  as 
distinct  as  here,  and  each  perhaps  individually  coeval 
with  that  at  Castle  Acre.  Many  other  precisely  t-imilar 
instances  could  be  adduced. 

The  written  history  of  the  castle  is  very  alight — we 
know,  indeed,  the  descent  of  the  lordship — but  we  fortu- 
nately still  have  in  mound  and  masonry  these  great 
witnesses  of  a  long  life,  not  silent,  but  more  eloquent 
than  the  written  record.  But  slight  as  the  written  history 
is,  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  great  Edward  was 
more  than  once  at  Castle  Acre,  and  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  he  lodged  here,  and  not  at  the  Priory,  in 
February  1297.  At  any  rate  he  would  have  visited  the 
castle — at  that  time  in  its  prime,  and  with  its  Norman 
defences  just  then  getting  a  little  obsolete ;  and,  no  doubt, 
he  came  under  the  gateway  that  has  fallen,  and  mounted 
the  now  vanished  steps  into  the  keep  which  has  nearly 
perished.  And,  perchance,  it  was  on  this  very  spot,  where 
we  are  now  standing,  that  he  made  answer  to  the  deputa^ 
tion  from  the  clergy  hi  the  parliament  at  Bury,  who  had 
refiised  a  subsidy  to  the  king  : — "  From  the  moment  that 
you  cease  to  bind  yourselves  fay  the  homage  and  on  the 
pledge  to  me  for  your  baronies,  I  hold  myself  to  be  bound 
in  no  respect  to  yon."  This  was  bold  speech,  but  I  think 
the  king  had  to  give  way.  Fifty  years  later  the  castle 
was  in  ruins. 
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At  the  Colchester  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1876  I 
had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  Boman  roads  in  the 
east  of  England,  in  which  something  was  aaid  on  the 
subject  treated  of  on  this  occasion.  The  views  then 
enunciated  have  been  modified  on  some  points  and  con- 
firmed on  others  by  further  information  and  examination. 
It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  the  present  remarks  are 
made.  They  wiU  be  found  mainly  directed  towards  the 
first  stage  on  the  route,  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  give 
some  personal  attention. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  document  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

The  detail  of  the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  of  necessity  ranges  over 
a  great  extent  of  time.  From  the  record  of  the  Appian 
Way  to  the  mention  of  Diocletianopolis  the  mind  has  to 
traverse  some  six  centuries,  and  the  mileage  of  the  former 
as  well  as  of  other  early  roads  is  probably  earlier  than 
their  titles,  for  the  words  of  livy  about  the  Appian  Way 
( "  viam  munivit."  Liv.  ix,  29,)  leave  it  quite  open  to 
conjecture  whether  Appius  Claudius  Cscus  laid  out  the 
great  road  which  goes  by  his  name,  or  merely  threw  up 
an  agger  on  that  which  had  long  existed  as  a  level  road. 
A  compilation  embedding  in  itself  the  result  of  earlier 
work  it  must  of-  course  be ;  and  the  question  is  to  whom 
it  owes  its  name.  There  are  three  &nperors  who  bore 
the  name  of  Antoninus,  to  any  one  of  whom  the  publics^ 
tion  of  the  Itinerary  may  be  ascribed.    The  claims  of 

*  Bead  in  the  Antiquarian  Section  at  the  Annual  Heetiog  of  the  Inetitiite,  at 
Honrioh,  Augurt  7th,  1889. 
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Others  of  the  name  are  but  slender.  These  three  are 
Titus  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelins  Antoninus,  and 
the  elder  son  of  Severus,  commonly  called  Caracalla, 
but  never  known  formally  by  that  name,  his  designation 
on  coins  being  also  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  The 
name  of  the  first  is  little  connected  with  road-making, 
but  Julius  Capitolinus  in  his  life  of  the  great  philosophic 
Emperor  records  his  care  for  the  roads  of  the  Itinera 
("  Viaa  etiam  urbis  atque  itinerum  diligeutissime  curavit," 
cxi),'  and  this  is  very  strong  evidence,  if  the  text  be 
trustworthy.  To  support  Caracalla's  claim,  there  is  an 
inscription  recorded  by  Maffei,  to  the  effect  that  Severus 
and  Caracalla  ordered  the  restoration  of  "  milliaria  vet- 
ustate  conlabsa."  The  honours  thus  divide  themselves 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  fratricide.  The  Itinerary 
further  contains  traces  of  the  days  of  Diocletian,  but 
nothing  later  than  those  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

An  element  of  uncertainty  is  thus  introduced  by  the 
very  title  of  the  book,  which  does  not  leave  us  when  we 
come  to  the  examination  of  the  special  route,  which  is 
our  subject  this  evening. 

The  text,  after  a  most  exhaustive  recension  of  MSS.,  by 
the  latest  editors  stands  thus  : — "  Item  s  Venta  Icinomm 
Londinio. 


mpm. 

OXXVUl, 

Sitomago 

mpm. 

XXXII. 

Gombretonio 

mpm. 

xxn. 

AdAnsam 

mpm. 

XV. 

mpm. 

VI. 

Canonio 

mpm. 

vnn. 

CffisaTomago 

mpm. 

xn. 

Durolito 

mpm. 

XVI. 

Lcmdinio 

mpm. 

XV." 

The  sum  of  these  distances  is  a  mile  short  of  the  total. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society,  to  reiterate  the  arguments  by  which  the  identity 
of  Norwich  with  Venta  Icenorum  has  been  established. 
I  have  been  for  years  a  convert  to  them.  The  extremities 
being  thus  fixed,  let  us  first  take  the  half-way  house, 
Caraolodunum,  better  known  under  the  form  Camulodu- 

*  Parthej  and  Knder  queaUoD  the  ooireotneaa  of  Um  t«ct 
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num,  the  KafumXo^vvov  of  Dion  Caseiua,'  Now  we  have 
as  a  guide  to  this  part  of  our  road  the  fifth  route  ia  the 
Itinerary ;  the  obscurities  in  which  are  comparatively 
trivial  till  we  get  past  Essex.  In  that  route  from  London  to 
LuguvaUum  ad  vallum,  on  the  Boman  wall  near  Carlisle, 
via  Colchester  and  Lincoln,  we  have  the  following 
mileage : — 

A  Londinio  CeMaromago  mpm.  XXVIII. 

Coloiua  mpm.     XXIV. 

I  qmte  assent  to  the  identification  of  Ceesaromagus 
with  Billericay,  but  would  draw  attention  to  the  difference 
of  mileage  in  the  two  routes,  twenty-eight  miles  in  the 
fifth  route  to  thirty-one  in  the  ninth.  Now,  in  the  latter 
there  is  an  intermediate  station,  Dnrolitum,  which  accord- 
ing to  Beynolds  and  Mannert  is  Bomford.  I  follow  them 
from  etymology  and  mileage  ;  and  suggest  that  a  shorter 
road  was  made  by  cutting  through  the  scrub  and  forest 
farther  east.  If  this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  dis- 
crepancy, then  the  ninth  route  is  older  than  the  fifth. 
This,  I  think,  is  confirmed  by  Camolodunum  appearing  in 
the  ninth  route,  but  Colonia  in  the  fifth.  That  the  two 
places  are  not  identical  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
ninth  route  gives  twenty-four  miles  between  Cffisaromagus 
and  Colonia,  whereas  the  fifth  gives  twenty-one  between 
Csesaromagus  and  Camulodunum ;  and  the  fifth,  which  as 
yet  we  have  found  the  longer  road,  has  an  intermediate 
station,  Canonium,  which  would  be  unlikely  to  shorten 
the  distance.  Thus  we  are  taken  by  the  mileage  to 
Prebendary  Scarth's  conclusion  that  Lexden,  not  Col- 
chester, is  the  Camulodunum  of  Tacitus,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  the  ninth  route  in  Antoniue's  Itinerary,  the  city  of 
CunobellinuB  and  Boadicea. 

Standing  now  at  l/exiea  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
distance  from  that  place  to  Norwich,  seventy-five  Roman 
miles  in  the  Itinerary,  but  under  fifty  as  tlie  crow  files. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  seems  certain  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deflection  either  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west.  First  of  all  the  Stour  had  to  be  crossed,  no 
doubt  near  the  station  ad  Ansam,  presumably  the  lowest 
point  where  the  river  would  be  usually  fordable,  still 
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known  by  the  suggestive  name  of  Stratford  S.  Mary.  The 
name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  gathering  up  as  in  a 
clamp  the  various  tracks  which  came  together  at  the 
ford.  Once  across  the  river  we  must  use  our  judgment 
for  the  east  or  for  the  west.  The  next  station  is  Combre- 
tonium.  It  we  adopt  the  eastward  course  this  will  be 
Burgh  near  Woodbridge,  if  the  westward  it  will  be 
Brettenham,  about  half-way  between  Lavenham  and 
Stowmarket,  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  visit 
either  place,  but  I  am  informed  that  both  possess  earth- 
works. The  syllable  Bret  has,  of  course,  proved 
attractive,  but  it  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  entire 
absence  of  roads  of  any  note  radiating  from  Brettenham  in 
any  direction.  la  the  Peutinger  Tabula  Convetni  which 
no  doubt  represents  Combretonium  is  close  to  the  coast. 
Written  gainst  it  is  zv.  the  Antoniae  mileage  between  it 
and  ad  Ansam. 

Suckling's  remark  that  the  adoption  of  the  eastward 
course  would  charge  the  Bomami  with  having  left  the 
heart  of  the  county  of  Safiblk  unprotected  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  fact  "that  the  fifth  route  traversed  that  very 
district.  Camden's  preference  for  the  westward  course 
has  no  other  basis  but  the  supposed  identity  of  "  Sit "  in 
Sitomagus,  with  "  Thet "  in  Thetford.  He  speaks  of  the 
river  Sit  or  Thet,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  other  existence 
of  the  first  Dame. 

The  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  me  to  incline  eastward, 
and  such  remarks  as  I  have  to  make  from  local  knowledge 
are  based  on  that  theory.  Assuming  this,  let  us  look  to 
the  first  stage.  And  first  of  all  its  length  (32  miles)  is 
remarkable,  being  rarely  surpassed.  We  have  35  mile 
stages  twice  in  the  very  obscure  Iter  v.,  and  one  86  mile 
stage  on  Iter  xv.  between  Dumonovaria  and  Muridunum, 
on  the  road  from  Silchester  to  Exeter,  and  these  are  the 
only  British  instances  in  excess  of  the  st^e  between  Venta 
Icinorum  and  Sitomagus.  And  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
long,  so  it  was  presumably  difficult.  Three  rivers,  the 
Tase,  the  Waveney,  and  the  Blyth,  had  to  be  forded.  On 
the  inland  side  lay,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  an 
ancient  and  deep  forest,  which  also  extended  occasionally 
beyond  the  road  on  the  sea  side.  The  lighter  lands  on 
the  sea  side  were  covered  with  thickets  and  scrub,  and 
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excellent  shelter  was  afforded  to  marauders,  whether  sea- 
rovers  or  salvagers.  The  character  of  the  soil  was  hostile 
to  traffic  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  so  far  as  the 
record  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  goes,  the  road  was  no 
thoroughfare;  I  am  not  denying  the  existence  of  other 
roads  out  of  Norwich  at  the  time ;  none  of  them,  however, 
were  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Itinerary,  If  the 
centurion,  M.  Pavonius,  whose  monument  remains  at 
CJolcheater,  ever  made  the  journey,  he  would  have  had 
occasion  to  contrast  the  stage  with  others  to  its  disadvan- 
tage. 

We  pass  out  of  Norwich  by  Ber  Street  and  Bracondale, 
and  cross  the  Tase  by  Trowse  Station. 

Here  the  name  of  the  place  must  stop  us.  A  siiggeation 
has  been  made  to  me  by  the  Rev.  M.  H.  I^e,  Ticar  of  Hanmer, 
that  Trowse  is  a  British  word,  Traws,  the  crossing,  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  Trajectus.  I  am  told  that  tMs  is 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  old  ford,  close  to 
Trowse  Bridge.  By  this  way  we  are  reminded  that  King 
Anna  rode  forth  to  the  fatal  field  of  Bulcamp,  (beUus 
campus),  and  the  Comsford  Ward  preserved  the  name  till 
the  Reform  Bill  swept  away  the  beautiful  picturesqueness 
of  the  old  designations,  and  ticketed  die  citizens  by 
number,  like  catue  on  the  hill.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  road  did  not  make  strMght  for  the  ford  across  the 
Waveney,  but  bent  to  the  left  to  catch  the  little  earth- 
work at  Bergh  Apton,  and  thence  by  Mundham  and 
Thwaite  reached  Belsey  bridge.  The  road  beyond  Thwiute, 
with  Tindal  wood  on  the  right,  is  remarkably  good,  much 
better  than  might  be  expected  in  such  a  district.  At 
Belsey  bridge,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Waveney  is  crossed, 
and  near  here  in  September,  1862,  some  urns  of  inferior 
construction  were  discovered. 

The  passage  of  the  Waveney  was  the  most  critical  point 
in  the  road,  and  at  no  place  are  the  conditions  more 
favourable  than  at  Wainford.  The  extent  of  marsh  is  here 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  a  two-fold  patch  of  higher 
ground  called  Pimough-street.  Below  Wainford  the 
Waveney  is  not  fordable.  On  Friday  last  I  examined  the 
way  between  Ditchingham  station  and  the  church  of 
Qketshall  S.  John's.  Tlie  turns  in  the  road  at  first  are 
quite  accounted  for  by  the  advantage  of  keeping  on  Uiese 
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patches  of  gravel  in  the  marsh.  The  second  of  the  two 
patches  ends  a  little  more  than  100  yards  before  the  first 
of  the  two  present  bridges ;  but  everything  here  has  been 
cut  about  for  milling  and  malting.  The  old  road  ran  to 
the  east  of  the  malthousea,  and  here  in  1856  were  found 
Roman  coins."  Very  likely  if  the  mill  were  ever  to  be  pulled 
down  we  might  have  a  second  edition  of  the  Baasingboume 
discovery.  The  gravel  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  la  about 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  so  that  the  little  bit  of  marsh  could 
not  have  been  very  formidable.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
present  little-used  road  which  continues  the  route  straight 
away  indicates  Iter  ix.  It  is  a  water-course  road,  and 
probably  the  Roman  road  lay  just  to  the  east  of  it,  detail 
being  thus  arranged  for  carrying  off  the  water.  On  the 
top  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  well-defined  double  elbow,  the 
middle  about  fifty  yards  long,  quite  level,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  road.  This  way  is 
described  as  the  Packway,  between  Wangford  Cross  and 
Wangford  Green.  No  better  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  a  good  rest  before  descending  what  must  have  been  a 
bad  hill.  Wangford  Green,  between  Mettingham  Castle 
and  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  all  open  common  till  the 
enclosure  of  1817.  No  trace  therefore  can  be  found  here, 
save  that  land  between  Mettingham  Castle  and  Wainford 
bridge  is  described  as  *'  abutting  on  a  certain  street 
called  Wangford  street."  I  think,  however,  that  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Mettingham  Castle  property  tbe 
Roman  road  appears  again,  and  goes  away  for  Ilketshall 
S.  John's  church,  with  anotJier  double  elbow  before  the  dip 
for  the  little  stream  which  has  there  to  be  crossed.  There 
are  some  suspicious  looking  pieces  of  brick  in  the  outer 
wall  of  this  church.  Here  the  road  assumes  its  most  im- 
portant aspect,  and  begins  to  bear  the  high  title  of  Stone 
Street. 

The  church  and  churchyard  of  Ilketshall  S.  Laurence, 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  stand  on  an  artificially  riused  plat- 
form. At  S.  Laurence's  Green  the  road  is  crossed  by 
another,  leading  to  Eumburgh,  to  the  west,  which  west- 
ward road  is  called  S.  Margaret's  Street ;  and  eastwardly, 
avoiding  all  brooks  in  a  truly  British  fashion,  coming  out 
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on  the  piece  of  "  Corduroy  Road,"  described  by  Mr. 
Edwards  in  his  pamphlet,  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  the  Waveney  ever  reached  the  sea  at  Lowestoft, 
The  name  of  Stone  Street  belongs  to  the  road,  even  after 
passing  the  Triple  Plea,  when  it  turns  towards  the  right 
for  Halesworth.  The  farm  called  Harley  Archer's  lies 
on  the  left  after  this  turn.  Part  of  it  is  described  in  the 
title  deeds  as  abutting  "  upon  the  Queen's  Highway,  and 
turnpike  road  leading  nom  Halesworth  {foresaid  to 
Bungay,  formerly  called  Stone  Street,  or  the  broadway, 
towards  the  south."  Broadway  farm  is  on  the  right  of 
the  road.  On  the  other  side,  the  road  turns  eastward  for 
Helton,  but  the  name  of  Stone  Street  no  longer  belongs  to 
it ;  a  piece  of  copyhold  land  hard  by  being  described  in 
the  Ctourt  Books  of  the  manor  of  Dame  Mai^aries  in 
Halesworth,  aq  situate  in  Holton,  and  "  abutting  upon 
the  common  way,  leading  from  Holton  towards  Stone 
Street." 

This,  however,  may  have  been  part  of  Iter  ix,  leading 
down  to  Holton,  and  so  by  the  present  road,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river  Blyth  to  Blythford,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  crossing  are  most  favourable.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  thought  too  well  of  Blythburgh. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  there  would  be  an  easy  course 
over  the  heaths  to  Dunwich. 

It  appears  to  me  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  worst  parts  of  the  road. 

Sticking  in  the  mud  time  after  time  between  Holton  and 
Uketshall  S.  John's  and  attacked  by  parties  of  plunderers 
when  in  these  straits,  the  great  necessity  was  to  get  clear 
of  this  middle  section  of  me  stage.  Hence  not  only  was 
this  grand  Stone  Street  laid  down  but  little  redoubts  were 
thrown  up  at  some  distance  from  the  route,  not  as 
summer  camps,  but  rather  to  be  occupied  occasionally 
when  some  baggie  tr^n  was  to  pass  to  or  from  NorwidiL 
Such  was  Bumburgh,  a  highly  suggestive  name.  There 
seem  to  have  been  earthworks  here,  but  I  am  not  bold 
enough  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  foundations 
of  the  house  of  the  Augustinian  Canons,  for  the  dissolu- 
tion whereof  Cardinal  Wolsey  procured  a  bull  from  Pope 
Clement  VII.  Such  was  the  little  square  rampart  round 
that  venerable  building  known  as  the  Old  Minster,  while 
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Albiirgh,  the  great  mounds  at  Bungay  and  others  of 
British  origin  may  have  been  turned  to  useful  account 
I  have  ^eady  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  paper,  and  will 
leave  untouched  for  the  present  the  chain  of  posts  con- 
necting this  great  road  with  the  sea,  and  the  detail  by 
Kelsale,  Stratford  S.  Andrew  and  Wickham  Market  to 
Combretonium,  or  according  to  the  theory  here  adopted, 
Burgh  near  Woodbridge,  and  thence  Londonwards. 
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THE    MONASTIC    INSTITUTIONS    OF    COVENTRY.' 
By  W.   a.   FBETTON,   F.S.A. 

It  is  impoaaible  to  review  the  evidences  which  yet 
remain  in  the  ancient  city  of  Coventry  of  its  ecclesiaatical 
wealth  and  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  without  being 
convinced  that  it  held  no  mean  position  compared  with 
other  cities  of  England  in  regard  to  its  religious  houses. 
We  first  meet  with  notice  of  it  as  possessing  a  nunnery  of 
the  Benedictine  order  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Osburg,  and  being  under  her  especial  charge.  '  Of  this 
convent  we  have  not  the  slightest  relic,  and  no  particulars 
save  the  record  of  its  destruction  in  the  raid  of  Canute  and 
Edric  in  1016,  nor  is  the  actual  site  positively  known. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  the  place  lay  desolate,  and  then  a 
new  monastery  was  founded  in  1043,  under  the  auspices 
of  Leo&ic,  and  his  Countess  Oodiva.  He  was  a  nobleman 
high  in  the  councils  and  personal  esteem  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Dngdale  says  that  it  occupied  the  place  of  the 
former  house,  and  if  so,  the  destroyed  habitation  of  the 
Nuns  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sherboume,  where  the 
remains  of  the  institution  which  succeeded  it  are  stiU  to 
be  met  with. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  and 
by  their  unbounded  Bberahty,  the  new  monastery  rapidly 

gained  reputation  and  wealth.  Godiva  spared  not  even 
er  own  personal  adornments,  but  generously  offered  both 
gold  and  jewels  at  the  shrine  of  St,  Mary  and  St.  Oaburg. 
Here  the  noble  pair  were  eventually  buried,  and  even  at 
the   Conquest  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  held 

*  BMd  In  Uie  Hiatorical  S«otioD,  *t  tbe  Anniul  Heeting  of  the  InMitute,  ftc 
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sacred,  and  coofirmed  to  them  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  Conqueror.  Only  three  abbota  held  rule  here,  for  on 
the  death  of  Leofwinus,  Robert  de  Limesey,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  asked  and  obt^ned  the  custody  of  the  abbey 
from  the  king,  and  in  1102  removed  the  see  from  St.  John's, 
Chester,  to  Coventry ;  the  title  of  abbot  being  thus  absorbed 
in  the  higher  dignity  of  bishop,  became  extinct,  and  the 
government  of  the  monastery  was  then  vested  in  the  prior. 

Limesey  soon  showed  himself  in  his  true  colours,  it  was 
not  the  welfare  of  the  priory  he  sought  to  promote,  but 
the  gratification  of  his  own  avarice.  He  read  the  injunction 
of  our  Ijord  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  in  the  reverse  way, 
for  instead  of  so  doing,  he  fleeced  them,  by  robbing  the 
shrines  of  their  gold  and  jewels,  starving  the  monks, 
and  reducing  them  and  their  house  to  poverty ;  they 
must  have  felt  some  satisfaction  in  burying  him  in 
his  Cathedral  in  1117,  tinged  with  some  pardonable 
regret  that  they  had  not  been  required  to  perform  the 
rite  a  few  years  earlier. 

During  the  wars  of  Stephen,  Coventry  suflered  severely. 
The  castle,  which  belonged,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  was  besieged  by 
Eobert  Marmion,  of  Tamworth,  on  behalf  of  the  king. 
This  nobleman  turned  out  the  monks  and  converted  the 
priory  into  a  fortress,  from  which  to  attack  the  castle,  but 
he  came  to  a  tragical  end  himself,  for  having  had  some 
deep  trenches  constructed  to  defend  his  position,  and  for- 
getting their  whereabouts  he  fell  into  one  of  them,  and  was 
dispatched  by  one  of  the  Earl's  soldiers.  This  was  regarded 
by  the  monks  as  a  judgment  upon  him.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  monks  were  reinstated, 
and  matters  were  in  a  fair  way  for  improvement  with  them, 
when  fresh  troubles  arose  in  the  form  of  disputes  with  the 
then  bishop,  Hugh  Novant,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  style  himself  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  his 
sis  predecessors  having  signed  as  Bishops  of  Coventry  only. 

Between  Novant  and  the  monks,  the  discussion  waxed 
warm,  and  on  one  occasion  it  came  to  blows,  for  the  monks 
rushing  on  the  bishop,  broke  his  head  with  one  of  the 
crosses  belonging  to  the  church,  a  powerful  argument  it  is 
true,  but  one  which  recoiled  upon  themselves,  for  the  bishop 
laid  a  complaint  against  them  before  the  Chancellor,  and 
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the  monks  were  expelled,  secalar  canons  being  placed  in 
their  room.  This  state  continued  till  1198,  when  owing 
to  repeated  repreBentations  made  to  several  successive 
Popes  by  Thomas  (one  of  the  dispossessed  monks)  the 
Benedictines  were  re-instated,  and  were  enabled  by  liberal 
assistance  afibrded  them,  to  put  their  house  in  order  again. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Barons,  the  monks  of  Coven- 
try suffered  severely  from  both  parties  before  and 
during  the  siege  of  Kenilworth.  Friend  and  foe  served 
them  alike,  the  only  compensation  made  to  them  at  the 
time  being  the  issue  of  letters  from  the  K"ing  (Hen.  III.) 
to  its  monks'  tenants,  recommending  them  to  afford 
what  relief  they  could  to  their  landlords,  promising  them 
reoompenae  Jrom  God  and  thanks  from  him :  he  was  so 
impoverished  himself  it  was  all  he  had  to  give.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  sixty  years  the  original  cathedral 
church  in  which  the  Bishops  of  Coventry  had  been  en- 
throned, and  most  of  them  buried,  gave  way  to  the 
magnificent  priory  church  of  which  the  remains  of  the 
west  end  are  the  most  important  portions  left.  As  their 
wealth  increased,  the  monks  extended  their  buildings  until 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  between  the  two  churchyards 
and  the  river  was  occupied  by  the  courts  and  offices  of 
the  monastery,  and  we  can  even  now  trace  considerable 
fragments  of  the  Priory  buildings  scattered  over  the  site, 
and  incorporated  with  modem  erections. 

But  the  time  arrived  when  the  long  association  of  the 
Benedictines  with  Hill  Close  was  finaUy  severed,  and  the 
home  which  they  had  extended  and  beautified  during  a 
period  of  five  centuries  becune  to  them  a  habitation  no 
longer,  when  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  Bishop  Lee, 
who  pleaded  hard  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  described 
as  his  principal  cathedral  church,  the  decree  of  the  mon- 
arch went  forth  for  its  destruction,  and  we  seek  in  vain 
the  long  drawn  aisles,  the  stately  towers,  the  cloistered 
areas,  and  the  noble  halls  where  parliaments  had  been 
held,  princes  entertained,  including  this  same  Henry  YIH, 
himself,  who  so  ruthlessly  caused  its  destruction  and 
spoliation.  The  greater  part  of  the  monastic  buildings 
has  been  removed  or  buried  beneath  the  accumulations 
of  three  centuries.  Thomas  Camswell  was  the  last  of  the 
priors,  and  the  gross  income  at  the  suppression  amounted 
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to  £781  198.  5d.  from  which  certain  payments  had  to  be 
made  reducing  the  net  sum  to  about  £500  per  annum,  a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days. 

The  Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist  was  founded  by 
Prior  Laurence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  then  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  and  was  established 
to  meet  a  want,  which  the  necessities  of  the  unsettled 
times  had  created.  There  was  at  that  period  no  organ- 
ized provision  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  poor,  or  the 
stranger,  and  this  institution  was  designed  to  supply  this 
want ;  and  though  managed  by  a  separate  staff  of  officials 
known  as  the  master,  brethren  and  sisters,  was  always 
more  or  less  subordinate  to  the  prior  and  convent.  It 
had  all  the  principal  features  of  a  religious  house;  a 
chapel,  (now  much  curtailed,  and  for  the  last  three 
centuries  used  as  a  Grammar  School),  refectory,  dormi- 
tories, infirmary,  and  other  offices.  The  community  wore 
a  special  dress,  were  subjected  to  strict  regulation,  man- 
aged their  own  financial  afiairs,  and  derived  their  income 
from  distinct  sources,  assisted  by  contributions  in  pro- 
visions, &c.,  from  the  priory.  At  the  dissolution,  the  net 
income  was  £67  a  year ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
religious  houses,  excepting  utter  destruction.  The  chapel, 
dimmished  in  size  by  the  setting  back  of  the  west  front, 
and  the  removal  of  its  south  aisle,  still  remains.  It  was 
converted  into  a  school  by  John  Hales,  1545,  who  came 
into  possession  of  it  by  purchase,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  wreck,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  scholars  to  new 
premises  on  the  south-side  of  the  city  in  1885,  ceased  to 
be  used  as  such. 

There  was  some  fear  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  school,  that  this  venerable  structure  would 
be  either  demolished,  or  appropriated  to  some  entirely 
secular  purpose ;  but  fortunately  it  has  been  secured  by 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Trinity,  having  been 
purchased  by  subscription,  and  is  now  used  as  a  mission 
hall  for  weekly  and  occasional  services,  a  meeting  room 
for  young  men's  institutions,  and  other  useful  parochial 
purposes,  a  much  preferable  fate  to  being  converted  into 
either  -an  auction  room  or  theatre,  or  to  entire  removal ; 
to  one  of  these,  it  seemed  at  one  time,  this  venerable  relic 
was  doomed. 
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The  Hospital  for  Lepers  was  founded  by  Hagh  Kevellok 
in  the  time  of  H^n.  11.  This  Earl  of  Chester  had  a  Knight 
in  his  household  who  had  contracted  thb  loathsome 
disease  in  one  of  the  crusades,  and  it  was  out  of  affection 
for  him  that  the  Earl  founded  this  Lazar  House.  It  was 
first  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  but  was  afterwards  known 
as  St  Mary  Magdalene,  both  names  being  Irequently 
found  associated  with  hospitals  established  for  lepers,  ft 
was  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Coventry  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Chapel  Fields,  at  the  angle  formed  by  a  lane 
leading  from  the  old  Holyhead  road  to  Hearsall  common. 
Of  the  structure  nothing  now  remains ;  the  last  remnant,  a 
portion  of  the  chapel,  used  as  a  bam,  having  been 
removed  about  1847.  On  ceasing  to  be  used  as  a  Lazar 
house  it  came  into  the  poBsession  of  Basingwerk  Abbey, 
Flintshire,  but  was  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  monks 
of  Coventry ;  it  then  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Edward  IV. 
gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Studley  as  a  free  chapel  and  it 
was  irom  this  circumstance  that  the  district  is  called 
Chapel  Fields. 

The  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars  settled  in  Coventry 
about  the  year  1230  under  the  patronage  of  Eanulf^ 
Sari  of  Chester,  who  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  on 
his  manor  of  Cheyleamore  on  which  they  built  their 
church  and  monastery.  They  were  liberty  supported 
by  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  these  were 
the  Hastings  of  Allesley  and  FiUongley  Casues,  one  of  the 
chantries  attached  being  that  of  8t.  Nicholas  or  the 
Hastings  ChapeL  The  monastery  was  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Manor  House  of  Cheylesmore,  and  the  fraternity 
enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  connection  therewith.  Stone 
was  freely  granted  them  from  the  park  wherewith  to 
supersede  their  shingled  dwelling  with  a  more  permanent 
structure,  and  access  granted  to  the  park  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members.  Kiches  rolled  in  as  the  brother- 
hood increased  in  popularity,  and  even  Isabella  the 
infamous  Queen  of  Edward  II.  was  among  the  Ibt  of  its 
patrons.  The  Friars  were  great  promoters  of  the  miracle 
or  sacred  plays,  which  drew  large  concourses  of  people 
to  Covent^  to  witness  these  pageants.  They  were 
energetic  emissaries  of  the  Pope,  and  in  consequence 
enj<^ed  considerable  privileges.    They  were  subject  to 
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no  diocesan  control  and  were  very  busy  agents  in  bring- 
ing heretics  to  the  fiery  ordeal  in  the  old  quarry  in  the  ■ 
park  close  to  the  Little  Park  Ghite.  But  as  their  influence 
waned,  so  did  their  income  diminish,  and  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  a  sad  record  is  given  of  the  decay  of 
this  house,  its  dilapidated  condition,  and  its  reduced 
circumstances,  much  the  same  state  of  things  being  the 
case  with  the  manor  house  adjoining,  for  the  Com- 
missioners in  referring  to  them  in  1534  aay,  "  The  hole 
"  howse  besides  the  churche  ys  in  moch  ruyne,"  and  they 
add  "  adjoynyng  unto  the  fryery  ya  an  olde  manor  called 
"Chyldflmore  .  .  .  The  ball  ya  down.'*  The  only 
fragment  of  this  friary  remaining  above  ground  is  the 
steeple,  to  which,  after  standing  alone  for  nearly  three 
centuries  a  new  church  (Christ  church)  was  attached  in 
1882.  This  is  the  first  of  the  three  tall  spires  we  see 
on  entering  Coventry  from  the  railway  station. 


Another  order  of  Friars  afterwards  obtained  a  position 
in  the  city,  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  who,  by 
means  of  the  liberality  of  Sir  John  Poultney,  (four  times 
Lord  Mayor  of  London),  built  a  house  at  the  east  end  of 
Coventry  in  1 342.  This,  by  means  of  generous  contribu- 
tions of  the  wealthy,  was  by  degrees  so  enlarged  and 
beautified  that  it  maintained  a  nigh  place  among  the 
religious  houses  in  that  city  where  it  enjoyed  ao  great  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  that  numbers  of  rich  citizena 
selected  it  aa  a  place  of  sepulchre ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
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Mars,  like  their  brethren  the  Franciscans,  reaped  no  small 
benefit  from  the  concession.  Their  church  was  not  built  on 
their  own  ground,  bat  on  land  adjoining,  for  ■srhich  they 
paid  an  annual  rent  of  2s,  At  the  dissolution  the  net 
revenue  of  this  house  was  only  £7  13s.  8d.  per  annum. 
The  friars  were  discharged  without  pension,  and  the 
property  came  by  purchase  eventually  into  the  hands  of 
John  Hales,  who,  in  the  disused  church,  first  opened  his 
school.  Misunderstandings  arising  between  him  and  some 
leading  citizens,  who,  raising  a  plea  that  there  was  a  want 
of  church  accommodation  in  this  part  of  the  city,  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  church  from  the  crown;  and  then  dis- 
covering that  there  was  no  further  need  for  additional 
churches,  pulled  it  down  and  sold  the  materials,  Mr. 
Hales  having  removed  his  school  to  the  Hospital  of  St, 
John,  and  converted  the  Friary  into  a  residence.  In  doing 
this,  many  alterations  were  made,  and  after  passing  through 
subsequent  changes  of  proprietorship,  the  house  ultimate- 
ly came  into  the  possession  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
who  incorporated  it  with  their  house  of  industry,  and 
thereby  preserved  it  from  any  further  demolition.  The 
ciiief  portions  now  remaining,  are  the  eastern  avenue'  of 
the  cloister,  with  two  vaulted  chambers  adjoining,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Chapter  House,  with  dormitory  above,  the 
entrance  to  the  prior's  lodgings,  the  cloister  gateway,  and 
the  outer  gate  of  the  precincts,  in  Much  Park  street.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  guest  here.  During  her  reign,  a  private 
printing  press  was  surreptitiously  placed  here,  from  which 
some  of  the  celebrated  Harprelate  tracts  were  issued ;  and 
in  1642,  it  was  severely  injured  in  the  siege,  when  the 
city  was  attacked  by  Charles  Ist.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  the  introduction  of  the  Friars  into  England 
was  not  by  any  means  graciously  received  by  the  orders 
of  re^ar  monks,  for  on  the  advent  of  the  Franciscans  we 
find  the  Benedictines  lamenting  after  this  fashion — "Oh 
shame !  oh  worse  than  shame !  oh  barbarous  pestilence, 
the  minor  brethren  are  come  into  England  ! " 

We  meet  with  our  next  example  of  religious  foundations 
in  Coventry,  at  the  west  end  of  the  City,  just  within  the 
WaUs,  and  here  it  may  be  noted  that  of  all  the  nine 
foundations  which  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degiee  the 
character  of  religious  houses  here,  seven  of  them  ar« 
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within  the  fortifications,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  older  fraternities,  and  the  conditions  of 
grant  of  stone,  &c.,  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  that  his 
manor  house,  together  with  the  prioiy,  the  hospital,  and 
the  two  friaries  were  brought  within  the  line  of  wall, 
which  owing  partly  to  this  fact,  ia  so  irregular  in  its  circuit. 
The  Collegiate  church  of  St,  John  Baptist  adjoined  the 
Spon  gate,  and  originated  with  a  grant  of  land  of  very 
limited  extent,  made  by  Isabel,  to  found  a  chapel  at 
*'  Babbelak,"  in  which  masses  were  to  be  solemnized  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  her  dear  lord  Edward,  late 
King  of  England,  among  othera,  hoping  thereby,  no  doubt, 
to  justify  herself  to  the  world,  and  satisfy  her  own  con- 
science for  the  share  she  had  had  in  causing  him  the  bitter 
miseries  which  terminated  at  Berkeley.  'Die  chapel  was 
built  by  the  brethren  of  St.  John's  Gudd,  and  to  it  was  at- 
tached a  hermitage  (though  we  learn  of  only  one  occupant), 
the  work  was  largely  promoted  by  William  Walshman, 
formerly  valet  to  Queen  Isabel,  and  both  area  and  build- 
ings much  increased  by  his  mnnificent  aid,  and  the  Black 
Frmce's  additional  grant  of  land.  Suitable  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Collegiate  establishment  were  raised,  and  a 
Warden  and  Priests  installed  :  the  necessary  provision  of 
means  being  supplied  by  the  united  Guilds.  The  offices 
were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  an  irregular  court,  the 
church  forming  the  south  side,  the  great  gate  on  the  east, 
the  dirge  hall,  warden's  and  priest's  chambers  on  the  north 
and  west,  the  school  forming  an  extension  along  ^e  west 
side  of  Hill  street.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
present  dining  hall  and  dormitory  of  the  Ballake  Boys' 
Hospital  formed  this  northern  wing  of  the  College. 

At  the  dissolution  the  college  became  by  purchase  the 
property  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Hall  and  adjacent 
buildings  were  converted  into  a  Bridewell,  which  was 
removed  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  church  after  many 
vicissitudes,  and  adaptations  as  a  lecture  hall,  temporary 
prison,  &c.,  was  converted  into  a  parish  church  in  1734,  a 
rectory  attached  to  the  free  grammar  school,  a  union  dis- 
solvedsome  years  ago.  The  whole  fabric  has  been  restored, 
and  internal  and  external  accumulations  removed,  the 
process  revealing  some  singular  peculiarities,  in  fact  the 
whole  church  is  a  study.    In  ground  plan  s  parallelogram, 
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in  the  clerestory  stage  cruciform,  with  tower  in  centre,  no 
right  angles,  eastern  and  western  piers  of  the  tower  totallj 
different,  and  the  north  and  south  clerestory  unlike.  The 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  called  Walahman's  aisle. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  city,  within  walls  of  its  own, 
stands  aU  that  remains  of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  St, 
Ann,  or  Charter  House :  a  few  fragmentary  portions  are 
incorporated  in  the  modem  dwelling  house.  It  was 
founded  on  a  parcel  of  land  of  fourteen  acres  known  as 
St.  Ann's  Grove  by  William  Lord  Zouch  of  Harringworth, 
Northampahire,  in  1381.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see 
his  purpose  carried  into  effect,  but  left  £60 '  per  annum 
towards  its  future  maintenance.  The  design  did  not  lack 
support ;  the  Botoners,  a  family  to  whom  St,  Michael's 
Church  was  so  largely  indebted,  the  Luffs,  and  other 
citizens  of  wealth,  contributed  Uberally  to  the  erection  of 
the  church,  chapter  house,  cloister,  and  cells.  Local 
efforts  were  largely  supplemented  in  1385  by  Richard  II. 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,  who  further  endowed  it  with 
possessions  which  had  belonged  to  the  alien  monasteries, 
and  himself  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church,  beiuj^; 
regarded  as  principal  founder  of  the  monastery.  Among 
its  possessions  were  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of 
Sheffield,  the  priory  of  Ecclesfield,  &c.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion its  income  amounted  to  £131  6s  8d.  above  all 
reprises.  John  Bockard  was  the  last  of  the  priors,  and 
having  made  an  easy  surrender  was,  together  with  the 
assenting  eight  monks,  liberally  pensioned,  he  himself 
receiving  £40  a  year. 

Two  other  foundations  of  a  pre-reformation  origin 
remain  to  be  noticed,  which,  though  charitable  institutions, 
partook  of  a  semi-religious  character  and  which  still  exist. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  hospital  for  old  men  founded  in 
1506  by  Thomas  Bond,  an  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  for  "  ten 
*'  poor  men  as  long  as  the  world  shall  endure  and  a  woman 
"  to  look  to  them,"  as  the  brass  in  St.  Michael's  church 
quaintly  expresses  it.  The  recipients  were  to  be  chosen 
as  far  as  possible  from  decayed  members  of  the  Trinity 
Guild,  to  wear  a  monastic  dress,  and  daily  after  they  had 
supped  to  go  into  the  church  hard  by  and  say  fifteen 
paternosters,  fifteen  aves,  and  three  creeds,  and  a  devout 
secular  priest  was  to  be  appointed  to  attend  upon  them, 
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to  preach  and  give  spiritual  consolation,  and  to  pray  for 
the  Bouls  of  the  founder  and  others.  At  the  dissolution 
this  foundation  had  a  narrow  escape  of  beiug  confiscated, 
but  the  Corporation  intervened,  and  the  charitable  inten- 
tions of  the  founder  were  maintained,  although  a  further 
attempt  was  made  by  the  son  to  set  aside  the  will,  which 
was  frustrated  by  a  decree  in  Chancery.  The  double 
cloistered  fabric  of  half  timber  work  still  remains,  and 
occupies  the  northern  side  of  the  enclosure  of  which  St. 
John's  Church  forms  the  southern. 

The  other  Institutions  to  which  I  have  referred,  is 
Ford's  Hospital  for  aged  women,  and  was  founded  in  152i) 
on  the  east  side  of  Grey  Friars-lane.  The  building  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  timber  frame  work,  and  was  evidently  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  it  still  serves.  Wm.  Ford  was  a 
merchant,  he  was  Mayor  in  1496,  and  his  executor,  William 
Pieford,  also  an  ex-Mayor,  nobly  seconded  his  efforts  by 
adding  to  the  endowment,  and  to  the  building.  At  firat 
aged  men  and  old  married  couples  partook  of  the  charity, 
but  this  was  subsequently  altered,  and  aged  women  are 
now  the  only  recipients.  Like  Bond's  Hospital,  Ford's 
Almshouse  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  dissolution,  on  the 
pretence,  that  as  a  priest  was  provided  to  perform  the 
service  of  the  mass  in  the  little  chapel  over  the  gateway, 
it  was  an  institution  "  given  to  superstitious  uses,"  a  plea 
which  was  fortunately  over-ruled.  Owing  to  the  depreci- 
ation in  the  value  of  the  property  of  both  these  charities, 
the  number  of  inmatew  and  recipients  has  been  much 
decreased  of  late  years,  but  they  still  exist  as  evidences 
of  the  large  hearted  benevolence  which  characterized  the 
good  old  merchant  princes  of  Coventry,  who  out  of  their 
wealth,  did  not  forget  the  claims  for  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  their  poorer  fellow  citizens.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  very  long  ere  the  influence  of  the  "  dead  hand  " 
will  ful  to  assert  its  power,  and  that  the  pious  intentions 
of  these  generous  founders  will  continue  to  be  held  sacred 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  We  have  in  Coven- 
try a  recent  proof  that  the  spirit  of  this  best  of  all  gifts — 
of  charity — is  not  dead  amongst  us,  for  a  noble  benefactor 
recently  deceased  has  bequeathed,  in  addition  to  many 
"  other  good  gifts,"  a  sum  exceeding  £100,000  to  found 
an  asylum   for   aged  women,   and  the  name  of  David 
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Spencer  may  thus  be  added  to  those  of  Bond,  Ford, 
Wheatly,  Haddon,  White,  Hales,  Bayley,  Fairfax,  Baker, 
Billing,  Crow,  and  a  long  roll  of  other  generous  names 
whom  the  dtizens  of  Coventry  have  good  cause  to  remem- 
ber with  thankfulness  and  gratitude. 

I  have  thus  briefly  treated  in  some  order  of  time,  of  the 
monastic  institutions  of  this  ancient  city,  which  originated 
and  flourished  previous  to  the  reformation,  and  which 
exhibited,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  religious  houses; 
to  attempt  to  give  anything  hke  a  detailed  history  and 
description  of  either  of  them  would  entail  a  much  longer 
chapter,  than  the  epitome  of  the  nine,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  lay  before  my  hearers  ;  but  I  shall  have  said 
enough  to  convince  them  that  Coventry  held  a  high  rank 
in  the  medieeval  period,  as  a  city  rich  indeed  in  monaatic 
fraternities,  and  in  the  glorious  houses  they  erected  and 
adorned. 
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Every  now  and  then  our  intereat  is  renewed  in  one  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  world,  by  a  sort  of  ceremony 
of  unveiling.  However  long  the  Great  Sphinx  of  i^ypt 
may  have  crouched  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
wititi  the  exception  of  his  head,  he  has  certainly  spent 
most  of  his  time  covered  up  with  the  sand,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Arab  tradition,  he  is  supposed  to  keep  back  from 
encroaching  upon  the  fertile  land  in  front  of  him.  We 
read  of  this  sand  being  cleared  away  as  early  as  1500  B.C. 
Again,  in  modem  times  Lepsius  and  the  Due  de  Luynes 
accomplished  the  same  work ;  and  in  1869  Marietta  cleared 
it  out  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  yet 
again,  three  years  ago,  the  sphinx  was  covered  as  thickly 
as  hundreds  of  years  before.  In  1886  the  excavators 
again  set  to  work,  and  the  great  sphinx  was  unveiled  to 
the  world,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  we  are  able  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  huge  lion  body  crouching  far  below  the 
gigantic  human  head,  which  rises  high  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  table  land.  How  long  we  may  have 
this  advantage  is  very  doubtful.  Thothmes  IV,  when  he 
cleared  away  the  sand  about  1500  B.C.,  built  a  crude 
brick  wall  to  keep  it  back,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
restoring  this  old  wall,  unless  something  of  the  kind 
is  soon  undertaken  the  greater  part  of  the  sphinx  will  be 
speedily  again  hidden.  That  at  the  present  moment  he 
can  be  seen  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my 
asking  you  to  give  a  few  minutes  to  the  consideration  of 
such  a  very  weU-known  object  of  antiquity. 

'Read  tt  the  Honttil7  Heeting  of  the  Imtitato,  Norember  7,  188ft 
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The  form  of  the  great  sphinx  is  that  of  the  man- 
headed  lion ;  it  is  carved  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  the 
natural  form  of  which  probably  gave  the  artista  the  first 
idea  of  their  design. 

The  head,  which  rises  40  ft,  above  the  surrounding 
plateau,  is  carved  with  much  more  care  than  the  rest  of 
the  figure;  the  forehead  is  wide,  the  eyes  remarkably 
deep  set,  the  cheeks  round,  the  lips  very  fuU.  As  a  whole 
the  face  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Egyptian 
face,  features  which  are  repeated  in  the  Copts  of  to-day, 
and  it  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  a  portrait,  not  of  any 
individual,  but  of  the  race  itself.  The  face  was  bearded, 
the  beard  being  plaited  broad  and  square,  and  slightly 
turned  up  at  the  end,  representing  the  false  beard  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  which  was  fastened  by  a  strap  round 
the  face.  Good  examples  oi  this  form  of  beard  may  be 
Been  in  pictures  and  statues  of  goda  and  kings  of  ancient 
Egypt.  The  head  is  encircled  by  a  headdress  made  of 
folded  linen,  striped  with  red  or  blue  lines  ;  it  covers  the 
whole  of  the  head  fmd  upper  part  of  the  forehead ;  the 
broad  folds  stand  out  behind  ike  ears,  and  fall  in  two 
lappets  in  front  over  the  sides  of  the  chest.  This  headdress 
is  called  t^e  Ma/t,  a  word  signifying  in  the  Coptic  a  monk's 
cowl ;  it  was  formerly  reserved  for  royalty,  and  may  be 
seen  on  many  sculptures  of  sphinxes  and  lungs  of  ancient 
^ypt,  a  good  example  being  the  diorite  statue  of  King 
I^afra  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  Centuries  later  it  was  used 
as  an  artistic  drapery  for  the  head  by  Greek  workers  in 
Alexandria,  as  we  see  by  some  of  the  bronzes  of  that 
period.  At  the  present  day  the  Coptic  priest  puts  a 
striped  handkerchief  over  his  head,  much  like  the  klaft  of 
the  great  sphinx,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
mumon,  as  part  of  his  ritual  dress.  Above  the  klaft,  the 
head  of  the  great  sphinx  is  surmounted  by  the  hooded 
snake  or  uraeus,  which  rears  its  upraised  head  from  the 
forehead ;  the  origin  of  this  symbol  is  most  obscure,  but 
from  the  earliest  times  it  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem 
of  royalty,  both  human  and  divine.  Pieces  of  the  uraeus 
and  the  beard  were  found  broken  ofi",  and  were  brought  to 
England  early  In  this  century,  and  are  now  in  glass  cases 
in  the  British  Museum  The  body  of  the  sphinx,  in  the 
form  of  a  crouching  lion,  lies  100  ft.  below  in  a  huge 
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artificial  amphitheatre  hollowed  out  in  the  limestone 
plateau.  It  is  140  ft.  long,  and,  like  the  head,  is  formed  of 
the  rock  itself,  but  supplemented  here  and  there  with 
masonry  to  complete  the  shape  ;  it  was  formerly  plastered 
all  over  with  smoothed  limestone,  and  coloured ;  this  has 
almost  disappeared ;  but  we  read  of  traces  having  been 
seen  by  Greaves  in  1736.  The  colour  used  was  chiefly  a 
dull  red,  the  same  red  as  the  Egyptians  used  to  depict 
themselves  as  distinguished  from  the  lighter  coloured 
Libyans  or  the  darker  Ethiopians.  Some  of  this  colour  is 
still  to  be  seen,  not  only  on  the  face  and  body,  but  also  on 
the  broken  pieces  in  the  British  Museum.  In  order  to 
reach  the  ft'ont  paws,  a  sloping  descent  leads  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  40  ft.  wide,  described  by  Pliny,  and  uncovered  by 
Caviglia  in  1817,  but  since  then  entirely  lost  to  sight  for 
seventy  years.  These  steps  lead  to  a  platform  of  the 
rock,  on  which  some  Eoman  buildings  seem  to  have  stood; 
from  this  platform  another  flight  of  thirty  steps  lead  down 
to  the  level  of  the  paws.  The  paws  are  stretched  out 
straight;  they  were  restored  in  Roman  time,  and  look 
very  insignificant  and  poor  with  their  covering  of  thin 
slabs.  Before  them  still  stands  the  Boman  altar  made 
from  a  piece  of  granite,  which  possibly  was  taken  from  the 
granite  temple  close  by ;  this  altar  probably  replaced  an 
earlier  one,  on  which  sacrifices  and  incense  may  have  been 
offered  to  the  great  sphinx  for  some  thousands  of  years. 

A  monument  in  the  Louvre  informs  us  that  as  late  as 
600  B.C.,  a  priest  named  Fsammetichus  offered  incense  in 
honour  of  the  pyramid  builders,  Khufu  and  Ehafva  the 
king  gods,  and  to  the  great  Hormakhu  (Hor  on  the 
Horizon),  the  name  by  which  the  sphinx  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Close  to  this  altar  were  found  the  little  sphinx, 
the  hawk  and  the  lion,  which  were  dedicated  to  the 

Ehinx  in  Ptolemaic  times,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
itish  Museum.  From  the  altar  the  old  processions 
passed  along  the  sacred  paved  way,  between  the  paws  to 
the  sanctuary  at  the  breast.  This  was  a  chanber,  35  ft. 
long  by  10  broad,  formed  by  three  stelae  14  ft.  high.  The 
two  side  ones  are  gone  ;  they  were  made  of  limestone,  and 
two  low  jambs  projected  to  form  a  doorway.  The  third 
stela  is  of  granite,  and  still  rests  against  the  breast ;  it 
was  placed  there  by  the  king  Tho^mes  IV,  and  some 
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holes  in  it  behind  sliew  that  he  appropriated  a  piece  of 
granite  from  the  granite  temple  to  make  it.  In  the  bas- 
relief  at  the  top,  the  king  is  represented  offering  incense 
and  a  libation  to  the  sphinx,  who  like  the  colossal  figure 
behind  has  a  beard  and  other  divine  attributes.  Below 
is  an  inscription,  a  full  translation  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Brugsch's  history.  The  following  extracts  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting :  We  read  how  Thoihmes  IV,  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  hunted  lions  in  the  valley  of 
gazelles,  behind  the  pyramids,  riding  in  a  two-horsed 
chariot,  with  two  attendants.  When  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  he  granted  rest  to  his  servants,  he  was  wont  to 
advance  and  present  an  offering  of  the  seeds  of  flowers 
to  Hormakhu,  and  to  the  great  goddesses. 

Further  on  we  read,  "  On  one  of  these  days  it  happened, 
when  the  king's  son  Thothmes  had  arrived  on  his  journey 
about  the  time  of  midday,  and  had  stretched  himself  to 
rest  in  the  shade  of  this  great  god,  that  sleep  overtook 
him.  He  dreamt  in  his  slumber  at  the  moment  when  the 
sun  was  at  the  zenith,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
this  great  god  spoke  to  him  with  his  own  mouth,  just  as 
a  father  speaks  to  his  son,  addressing  him  thus : — 
"  Behold  me  !  look  at  me,  thou,  my  son  Thothmes,  I  am 
thy  father,  -Hormakhu,  Khepra,  Ra,  Turn.  The  kingdom 
shall  be  given  unto  thee,  and  thou  shall  wear  the  white 
crown  and  the  red  crown  on  the  throne  of  the  earth-god 
Seb,  the  youngest  (among  the  gods).  The  world  shall  be 
thine  in  its  length  and  in  its  breadth,  as  far  as  the  light  of 
the  eye  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  shines.  Plenty  and 
riches  shall  be  thine ;  the  best  from  the  interior  of  the 
land,  and  rich  tributes  from  all  nations ;  long  years  shall 
be  granted  thee  as  the  term  of  life.  My  countenance  is 
gracious  towards  thee,  and  my  heart  clings  to  thee; 
1  will  give  thee  the  best  of  all  things.  The  sand  of  the 
district  has  covered  me  up.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt 
do  what  I  wish  in  my  heart,  then  shall  I  know  whether 
thou  art  my  son,  my  helper.  Go  forward ;  let  me  be 
united  to  thee."  After  this  Thothmes  awoke  and  he  re- 
peated all  these  speeches,  and  he  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  god  and  laid  them  up  in  his  heart, 
speaking  thus  with  himself :  "  I  see  how  the  dwellers  in 
the  temple  of  the  city  honour  this  god  with  sacrificial 
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gifts,  without  thinking  of  freeing  from  aand  the  work 
of  King  Khafra,  the  statue  which  was  made  to  Turn 
Hormakhu." 

Thus  Thothmes  lY  received,  as  he  said,  the  command 
in  a  dream  to  clear  the  sand  away  from  round  Uie 
sphinx.  This  he  faithfully  fulfilled  afterwards  when  he 
became  king,  aa  a  thank-oSering  to  the  suu-god,  who 
had  helped  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  E^pt. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  sphinz  there  have  been  diversities 
of  opinion,  varying  not  by  centuries,  but  by  thousands 
of  years.  Misa  Edwards,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  portrait 
sculpture,  proposes  10,000  B.C.  as  a  possible  date.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  we  know  ao  little  of  the  course  of 
events  we  will  say  between  4,000  B.c.  and  10,000  B.C., 
that  at  present  it  does  not  much  matter  what  date  we 
£x  upon  between  those  limits. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  inscription  on  the  granite 
tablet  of  Thothmes  IV,  we  see  that  in  his  time  the  great 
sphinx  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  King  Khafra,  the 
builder  of  the  second  pyramid,  according  to  Brugsch 
3666  B.C.  This  idea  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that 
this  colossal  work  lies  in  a  direct  line  east  of  that 
pyramid,  and  that  close  by,  is  the  granite  temple,  pro- 
bably built  by  Khafra,  wrongly  called  the  temple  of  the 
sphinx.  But  that  this  opimon  was  erroneous,  we  learn 
from  a  limestone  stela  in  the  Boulak  Museum  which  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  close  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  little  pyramids  near  the  great  pyramid. 
Though  this  inscription  only  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
21st  or  25th  dynasty,  and  therefore  not  earlier  than  1000 
or  700  B.C.,  yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  copy 
of  an  older  stela.  It  tells  us  that  before  the  time  of 
Eliafra,  king  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid, 
re-established  the  offerings  in  three  temples,  that  of  his 
mother  Isis,  that  of  Osiris,  and  that  of  the  Sphinx.  He 
built  his  pyramid  and  a  pyramid  for  the  king's  daughter, 
Hontsen,  near  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  stela  also 
gives  representations  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  state 
the  material  of  which  they  were  made.  Amongst  these,  the 
moat  interesting  is  that  of  the  great  sphinx,  whose  dwell- 
ing place,  we  are  told,  is  to  the  south  of  the  temple  of 
Isis,  lady  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
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of  Oairis,  master  of  the  city  of  the  dead.  Therefore  from 
this  stela,  we  gather  that  the  great  sphinx  is  anterior 
to  the  time  of  IQiufu  whom  Brugsch  places  3733  B.C.,  and 
further  than  that,  I  feel  we  cannot  as  yet  go. 

An  idea  has  struck  me,  which  I  will  mention  here 
as  a  hypothesis,  which  would  reconcile  the  two  im- 
portant stelae  relating  to  the  great  sphinz.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  head  and  the  body  belong  to  different 
eras  ?  A  limestone  rock  rising  above  the  table  land  may 
like  other  rocks,  still  in  E^pt,  have  borne  a  resemblance 
to  a  great  head,  and  artists  in  the  pre-historic  times  before 
the  pyramid  age,  may  have  carved  the  splendid  face, 
lookui^  ever  to  the  east.  King  Khafra,  needing  lime- 
stone for  his  pyramid,  may  have  hollowed  out  the 
great  amphitheatre  and  added  the  lion's  body  to  the 
head  above.  There  is  a  great  causeway  leading  from 
the  second  pyramid  to  the  temple  of  the  sphinx  close 
by,  up  which  these  great  limestone  blocks  could 
have  been  taken  to  the  site  of  the  pyramid.  If  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  give  a  reason  for  the  legend 
current  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  IV,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  later,  that  the  great  sphinx  was  the  work  of  King 
Khafra. 

As  to  later  accounts  of  the  great  sphinx,  we  have  the 
ex-votos  of  the  Greek  visitors,  and  also  the  verses  of  the 
historian  Arrian,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  paws ;  these 
graffiti  are  of  late  date,  and  are  scarcely  legible,  being 
generally  faintly  scratched ;  two  years  ago  Prof  Maspero 
began  the  difficult  task  of  translating  them.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these,  we  can  find  no  mention  of  the  great  sphinx 
^  any  author  or  traveller  before  Koman  time;  even 
Herodotos,  who  describes  the  pyramids  and  mentions  the 
avenue  of  andro-sphioxes  which  he  saw  at  Sais,  passes 
him  over  in  silence.  Pliny  gives  a  long  account  of  this 
monument,  supposing  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  King  Amasis 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 

The  old  Arabs,  like  the  modem  Bedouins,  called  him 
Aboulhol,  the  father  of  terror,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
talisman  or  charm  to  keep  the  sand  from  the  cultivated 
land ;  they  say  that  the  desert  has  encroached  only  since 
he  suffered  terrible  mutilations  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatical 
sheik  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Abdel  Lateef  of  Bagh- 
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dad,  the  learned  Arabian  doctor,  pMlosopher,  and 
traveller,  who  visited  I^ypt  about  the  beginniag^of 
the  thirteenth  century,  gives  us  his  impressions  of 
the  great  sphinx.  He  tells  us  that  at  a  little  more 
than  an  arrow's  shot  from  the  pyramids  he  saw  the 
colossal  figure  of  a  head  and  neck  rbing  out  of  the 
ground.  '*  This  figure  is  called  A-boulhol,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  body  to  which  this  figure  belongs  is  buried 
beneath.  On  the  face  is  seen  a  reddish  tint,  which  has 
all  the  sparkle  of  freshness.  This  face  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  mouth  bears  the  impression  of  grace  and  beauty. 
One  might  say  that  it  smiles  graciously.  An  intellectual 
man  asked  me  what  I  most  admired  of  all  I  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  which  object  had  most  excited  my  admiration; 
I  told  him  the  truth  of  the  proportions  of  the  head  of 
the  sphinx,  lii  fact,  the  different  parts  of  the  head,  for 
instance,  the  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  bear  the  same  pro- 
portions, which  nature  observes  in  her  works.  Now 
it  is  most  astonishing  that  in  a  work  so  colossal  the 
sculptor  should  have  been  able  to  preserve  the  right  pro- 
portion of  all  the  parts,  whilst  nature  gave  him  no  mode- 
of  such  a  colossus,  nor  anything  which  could  be  com- 
pared, to  it." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  sphinx  has  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  man.  The  Mamluks  are  even 
said  to  have  used  the  face  as  a  target;  the  nose  is 
gone,  the  beard  has  been  knocked  off,  the  sides  of  the 
headdress  have  been  broken,  and  yet  we  feel  the  old  Arab 
traveller  was  quite  right  in  the  admiration  he  expressed. 
Seen  in  the  full  light,  the  scars  and  injuries  catch  the  eye 
and  disturb  the  impression  ;  but  seen  in  the  dim  light  or 
by  moonlight,  the  grand  face  still  gives  one  the  best  idea 
the  world  has  perhaps  ever  yet  produced  of  sublime 
stedfastness. 

All  testimony  is  unanimous  in  bearing  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  sphinx  personified  the  sun-god ;  the  old  Egyptian 
names  Hu  and  Akar  seem  to  denote  the  man-headed  lion 
as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  of  the  day  and  of  the  night ;  the 
word  aeskep  is  found  as  a  title  of  Barneses,  signifying  the 
^hinx  and  the  luminous.  The  titles  used  on  the  stela  of 
Thothmes  IV,  Khepra,  Ra  and  Tum,  all  denote  different 
phases  of  the  sun-god,  and  the  common  name  by  which 
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he  was  known  in  later  times,  was  Hor-ma-khu  or 
Hor-em-khn,  signifying  Horns  or  the  sun  on  the  Horizon. 
This  was  translated  by  the  Cheeks  as  Harmais  or  Harma- 
chis,  the  latter  being  cut  upon  one  of  the  paws  by  a 
Greek  called  Babillus,  the  old  Egyptian  idea  was  evidently 
that  the  sphinx  represented  Horus  the  sun-god,  the  sun 
of  the  morning,  of  mid-day,  of  the  evening,  and  even  of 
the  night  I^ter,  the  Greeks,  perhaps  because  his  face 
was  turned  to  the  east,  thought  and  spoke  of  him  as  the 
rising  sun  only,  Horns  on  the  horizon,  Horus  the  light 
of  the  morning.  Mariette  follows  these  later  ideas,  when 
he  says  of  the  sphinx :  "  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
plateau,  stands  the  great  sphinx,  image  of  Harmachjs  or 
the  rising  sun,  the  eternal  guardian  of  this  vast  cemetery, 
personifying  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tombs,  the  idea 
of  the  resurrection,  the  idea  of  the  light  which  b^:ins 
again  every  morning  after  having  conquered  the  shades 
of  darkness." 

The  great  sphinx  is  the  only  isolated  sphinx  in  Egypt. 
In  later  times  the  rule  was  to  represent  sphinxes  in 
pairs ;  and  these  later  sphinxes  are  not  used  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  sun-god,  to  be  worshipped  and  adored 
with  sacrifices,  incense  and  ofierings  of  flowers,  bnt 
as  sacred  emblems  of  the  king.  Each  Fharaoh  claimed 
to  be  the  mortal  incarnation  of  the  sun-god,  and 
therefore  selected  the  sphinx  aa  best  expresing  his  person- 
ally. The  royal  sphinxes  of  Egypt,  stamped  with  the 
royal  cartonches,  usurped  sometimes  over  and  over  again 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  must  be  regarded  not  as  por- 
traits of  any  particular  king,  but  as  representing  royalty, 
majesty,  and  kingly  power  in  the  form  appropriated  to 
the  sun-god ;  and  with  the  face  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  features,  belonging  to  the  ruling  race.  The  Hyksos 
sphinxes  can  scarcely  be  excepted,  for  however  much 
we  may  regard  them  as  marveUous  portraits,  yet  they 
show  us  more  the  features  of  a  new  race  of  kmgs,  the 
typical  characteristics  of  another  nation,  than  portraits  of 
individual  men.  The  sphinx,  as  indicative  of  royalty, 
became  female  in  Egypt  in  a  few  rare  instances,  and  then 
represented  a  queen.  Queen  Notemmut,  wife  of  king 
Horns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  queen  in  her  own  right, 
is  represraited  ae  a  sphius  on  the  left  side  of  the  black 
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granite  throne,  on  which  she  and  her  husband  are  seated 
in  the  museum  of  Turin.  She  wears  a  strange  head-dress, 
a  group  of  lotua  flowers,  emblematic  of  Upper  B^pt, 
springing  from  the  crown  of  Lower  E^pt ;  an  erect  pair 
of  wmgs  spring  out  of  the  body,  which  were  probably 
Asiatic  in  origm,  there  being  much  intercourse  at  that 
time  between  Assyria  and  iE^ypt.  A  little  later,  Batanta, 
daughter  of  Rameses  II,  is  represented  as  a  female  &phinx ; 
there  are  a  few  others,  for  instance,  a  small  winged 
one  of  Oneco-Boman  time  of  grey  schist,  in  the  Gizeh 
Mnsenm, 

The  sphinx  was  also  used  architectually  to  form 
entrance  avenues  to  the  temples ;  some  thousands  of 
sphinxes  in  Egypt  here  find  their  raiaon  etitre.  They 
have  almost  lost  their  divine  attributes,  though  they  may 
BtiU  be  regarded  as  royal  in  character,  and  sometimes 
bear  a  small  effigy  of  the  king  before  the  breast.  In  these 
avenues  we  find  the  sphinx,  not  only  as  the  man-headed 
lion,  as  at  Wady  Saboach,  where  the  beautiful  lions 
still  sit  in  the  golden  sand  of  Nubia,  but  also  ram-headed 
and  pure  lion  as  in  the  wonderful  avenues  at  Kamak.  In 
the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  ram's  heads  may  be  seen 
from  the  Kamak  avenue ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  Che  best 
pieces  of  animal  sculpture  in  the  world.  The  hawk- 
headed  sphinx  is  also  found  in  the  decoration  of  Egyptian 
temples  the  hawk  being  chosen  probably  as  sacred  to  the 
sun-god. 

The  decorative  use  of  the  sphinx  in  Egypt  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  this  may  have  been  induced  by  foreign  influence 
but  once  permitted,  it  spread  rapidly  and  on  scarabs  and 
vases  and  jewelry  we  are  never  surprised  to  flud  the 
sphinx  form,  sometimes  with  human  arms  presenting 
ofierines,  sometimes  with  human,  sometimes  with  lion  or 
hawk  head ;  it  is  one  of  the  favourit«  emblems  used  in 
necklets  and  bracelets  from  the  time  of  the  empire  down- 
wards to  the  Greek  period  in  %ypt. 

But  the  sphinx  does  not  belong  to  Egypt  alone. 
The  idea  of  the  sphinx  form  seems  common  to  the 
ancient  world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
it  first  arose,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Africa.  Maspero 
says  that  he  thinks    none   of  the  sphinx    forms  are 
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the  result  of  calculated  combination,  but  ihat  aa  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo  all  describe  the  lion  with  human 
head  as  really  existing,  so  both  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  believed  that  in  the  desert  these  unnatural 
beings  lived  beyond  the  ken  of  human  kind.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  the  desert  represented 
the  unknown,  and  was  oflen  the  symbol  of  the  other 
world ;  they,  therefore,  peopled  it  with  beings  of  an 
unearthly  nature,  in  whose  existence  they  nevertheless 
had  unbounded  faith.  In  Assyria,  though  the  sphinx  is 
far  rarer  than  in  E^ypt,  yet  it  would  seem  to  have  its 
natural  home,  for  in  their  sculpture  the  Assyrians  far 
more  than  the  Egyptians  preferred  the  animal  body 
united  with  the  human  head ;  the  E^ptian  gods  of 
composite  form  with  the  exception  of  the  sphux  and 
one  or  two  others  are  animal-headed. 

In  Assyria  the  sphinxes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  represent 
gods,  they  have  been  called  the  "  ministers  of  the  great 
gods  " ;  as  in  Egypt  they  are  generally  placed  in  pairs,  and 
are  often  the  guardians  of  the  gate  like  the  human-headed 
bulls,  and  must  be  classified  as  genii  rather  than  as  deities. 
The  earlier  sphinxes  were  male,  and  were  further  developed 
by  the  addition  of  wings.  Layard  found  two  male  winged 
sphinxes  in  the  southernmost  palace  at  Nimroud,  which 
he  thinks  were  intended  to  bear  the  base  of  a  column, 
they  are  crouching  and  instead  of  the  front  paws  being 
stretched  out  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  they  are 
drawn  back  in  the  position  of  an  animal  ready  to  rise, 
instead  of  in  perfect  repose.  This  apparently  small 
difference  is  characteristic  of  the  sculpture  of  the  two 
nations,  the  one  excelling  in  depicting  the  position  of  rest, 
the  other  that  of  life  and  action.  The  crouching  female- 
winged  sphinx  is  first  found  in  the  palace  of  Gsarhaddon, 
the  seventh  century  before  our  era ;  here  it  appears  tech- 
nicaUy  weak  as  considered  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
though  it  is  decorative,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  a 
tiara  of  twisting  horns.  In  sculptnre  at  this  time,  the 
erect  lion-headed  man  looking  like  the  fourth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  seems  to  supersede  the  crouching  man-headed 
lion  ;  many  examples  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  the 
Assyrian  basement  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  sphinx 
form  proper  was  to  a  great  degree  relegated  to  the  sphere 
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of  decoration.  On  cylinders  we  find  the  sphinx  repre- 
sented seated  or  crouching,  generally  male  and  bearded  ; 
on  the  inner  side  of  bowls  the  winged  sphinx  appears,  and 
also  on  small  works  of  art  such  as  amulets,  the  latter 
shewing  unmistakable  signs  of  foreign  influence  received 
from  the  great  metal  workers  of  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians. 
These  great  decorators  nearly  always  nsed  the  winged 
form,  they  possessed  the  imitative  rather  than  the  creative 
faculty,  so  that  in  their  work  we  generally  find  com- 
binations of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  motives,  harmonised 
together  to  form  decorative  patterns,  rather  than  to 
express  religious  ideas.  In  Asia  Minor  we  have  many 
interesting  examples  of  the  use  of  the  sphinx,  it  is  more 
common  m  relief  than  in  the  round,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  placed  sometimes  in  the  latter  form  at  the 
entrances  to  bmldings,  for  one  wingless  female  sphinx  lies 
on  the  holy  way  at  Miletus.  There  is  a  sphinx  in  reUef 
on  an  alabaster  slab  in  the  Louvre  brought  from  Aradus 
on  the  Syrian  coast  which  seems  to  follow  naturally  after 
Layard's  Nimroud  sphinx,  being  both  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  in  design.  It  is  crouching  but  with  its  paws 
tncked  in,  on  the  head  is  the  Egyptian  double  crown 
worn  above  a  modified  IQaft  while  above  the  forehead 
is  the  uraeus.  It  has  curved  Assyrian  wings,  and 
the  ornamentation  of  the  slab,  which  is  both  elaborate 
and  effective  is  Assyrian  rather  than  Egyptian.  The 
sphinxes  in  relief  at  Euyuk  in  Cappadocia  are  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  head,  breast,  and  fore-paws  emerge 
from  the  granite  pillars  on  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
while  above,  as  if  borne  on  their  heads  is  the  lintel  of  the 
door.  Though  EgyptiaQ  in  character  this  sculpture  is 
totally  unlike  the  Egyptian  sphinx — it  is  female,  the 
features  are  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  nineteenth  dynasty 
statues,  the  eyes  appear  very  deep-set,  but  the  cavities 
were  formerly  filled  in  with  enamel  and  crystal,  the  ear  is 
placed  in  the  right  place,  instead  of  being  high  up  on  the 
side  of  the  head  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  the  headdress 
is  very  much  like  the  "  IQaft "  above  the  face,  but  the 
lappets  are  drawn  into  volntes  on  either  shoulder,  and  round 
tiie  neck  is  a  sbnple  necklet,  both  headdress  and  necklet 
being  those  commonly  worn  by  Egyptian  ladies  of  the 
time  of  Bameses  11.     The  front  paws  hang  down  in  a 
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lifeless  way,  the  five  toes  of  even  size  giving  them  an 
unnataral  appearance.  The  whole  looks  very  Egyptian, 
but  has  been  adapted  by  an  Asiatic  artist  familiar  with 
Egyptian  sculpture. 

At  Oum-el-Awamid  in  Syria  the  sphinx  was  used  in  the 
same  way,  the  hinder  parts  being  left  imbedded  in  the 
block,  while  the  head  and  forequarters  emerged  to  guard 
the  temple.  Fragments  of  a  throne  (now  in  the  Louvre) 
from  the  same  place  are  interesting  as  they  shew  that  the 
sphinx  form  was  here  adopted  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  seat  probably  in  the  s^ne  way  as  in  the 
throne  of  a  seated  figure  found  at  Solento  in  Sicily.  The 
statue  may  represent  a  goddess,  and  a  robed  sphinx  walks 
on  each  side  of  her  throne,  the  two  front  l^s  of  the  lion 
appearing  out  of  a  narrow  skirt. 

In  Lycia  and  in  Cyprus  the  sphinxes  are  very  Greek  in 
character.  The  silver  bowls  from  Curium  and  Larnaca 
shew  on  the  inner  side  winched  griffins  and  sphinxes  each 
holding  a  man  under  its  claws.  This  seems  to  bring  us 
to  the  Greek  myth  of  the  sphinx  told  us  by  the  old  Greek 
poet  Hesiod.  This  myth  may  be  Phoenician  as  it  belongs 
to  Shebea  in  Boetia,  a  Phoenician  colony  (brought,  so  some 
accounts  tell  us,  from  Ethiopia  to  Greece  by  Hera.)  It  is 
curious  to  relate  that  an  Egyptian  crouching  sphinx  in 
the  round  has  been  found  at  Thebes.  There  are  several 
versions  of  the  myth  of  the  sphinx ;  the  daughter  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna  or  of  Orthros  and  the  Ohimaera,  she 
was  for  ever  asking  her  riddle  and  devouring  all  those 
who  could  not  tell  her  secret.  Oedipus  who  guessed  it 
received  the  diadem  of  Thebes  and  is  represented  killing 
the  sphinx  with  a  sword.  The  myth  may  give  us  the 
origin  of  the  modem  appellation  sphinx  from  <r^'yyft>  to 
throttle.  The  Greek  sphinx  was  supposed  to  have  the 
face,  perhaps  breast,  of  a  woman,  the  body,  feet, 
and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wines  of  a  bird,  and  from 
this  time  onwards  the  sphinx  is,  as  a  rule,  female, 
and  only  occurs  as  male  in  imitative  representations 
of  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  motives  as  e.g.,  on  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  or  the  male  sphinx  which  stands  close  to 
the  Shoedi^ong  pagoda  at  Rangoon,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  begun  about  the  era  of  Buddha,  600  B,c. 
FergiiBon  says  he  is  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  those 
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great  human-headed  winged  lionB  that  once  adorned  the 
portals  of  the  palaces  at  Nineveh,  but  after  nearly  3000 
years  of  wandering  and  ill-treatment,  have  degenerated 
into  these  wretched  caricatures  of  their  former  selves. 
The  change  from  male  to  female  was  perhaps  effected  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  female  daemonic  forms  were  common  ; 
the  siren,  the  harpy,  and  the  chimaera  are  all  said  to 
have  owed  their  existence  to  the  inventive  faculty  of  this 
people,  who  thus  tried  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
gods  and  men.  Etruria  shews  a  close  union  in  her  ideas 
of  the  sphinx  with  the  types  found  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
Etruscan  saloon  at  the  British  Museum,  is  a  bronze  buck- 
ler of  Phoenician  workmanship,  with  two  sphinxes  in 
the  centre  of  the  upper  part;  the  long  lion  bodies  are 
standing  on  all  four  paws,  the  necks  are  long  and  the 
faces  reach  up  towards  the  top  of  an  elaborate  floral  oma^ 
ment,  which  stands  between  the  two  sphinxes. 

At  Mycenae,  Schliemann  found  six  little  gold  sphinxes 
of  archaic  Greek-work,  the  sex  is  not  defined,  they  sit 
erect,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  a  three  cornered  cap, 
which  he  calls  Phrygian.  In  the  tombs  of  Spata,  of  some- 
what later  date,  sphinxes  were  found  carved  on  bone,  all 
female,  with  large  broad  wings,  curved  back  in  the 
Assyrian  fashion. 

The  East  was  full  of  symbol,  which  was  inherited  by 
the  archaic  art  of  Greece,  and  the  borrowed  ideas  were 
crystallised  into  myths.  The  Greek  myth  may  be  found 
foreshadowed  in  'Egypt,  in  a  relief  found  in  the  graves  of 
Abd-el-Gourneh,  at  Thebes,  where  a  bearded  sphinx  is 
seen  with  one  foot  on  three  men,  and  the  idea  of  the  con- 
quering power  of  the  Sphinx  was  probably  inherited  from 
l^ypt,  where  men  beheved  that  it  represented  the  sun's 
power,  which  though  it  might  be  obscured  for  a  time, 
nevertheless  always  remained  irresistible  and  continuous. 
The  Greek  story  is  rich  in  developments  and  in  Greece  we 
find  representations  not  only  of  the  sphinx  conquering, 
but  also  of  men  conquering  the  sphinx,  as  in  the  case  of 
Oedipus. 

On  the  throne  of  Zeua  at  Olympia,  it  is  supposed  that 
sphinxes  were  represented  carrying  off  chilcfren,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  harpies  from  the  harpy  tomb  from 
Xanthus.     Amongst  the  representations  of  the  sphinx, 
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which  have  a  mythical  significance,  we  may  perhaps  class 
the  few  examples  found  on  scarabs,  the  Cypriot  copy  of 
an  old  Chaldean  seal  found  at  Curiam  (now  at  New  York) 
representing  a  Chaldean  priest  in  the  attitude  of  worship 
with  two  sphinxes  confronting  above  him,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  coins  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  sphinx.  The 
sphinx  coins  of  Chios  range  from  600  to  250  b.c.,  the 
finest  being  about  400  b.c,  on  the  latter  the  Greek  sphinx 
is  seen  seated  before  an  amphora,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  sphinx  seeming  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysoa,  Another  beautiful 
type  of  sphinx  coins  belongs  to  Cyzicus  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora  about  450  B.C.  in  one  of  which  the  sphinx  is  seen 
crouching  on  a  fish.  Amongst  the  Alexandrian  coins  of 
the  time  of  Domitian  is  a  crouching  andro-sphinx,  very 
Egyptian  in  character,  while  on  the  Alexandrian  coins 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  we  see  ugly  queer  creatures,  and 
amongst  them  sphinxes,  some  walking  and  some  seated. 
Of  the  same  nature  as  the  sphinxes  on  coins  is  the  bas- 
relief  on  a  limestone  tablet  of  about  150  a.d.  found  at 
Tanis  in  the  house  of  Bakakhuiu,  the  lawyer,  representing 
a  Graeco-Egyptian  sphinx  with  turreted  crown  and 
curved  wings,  emblematic  of  the  genius  of  the  town.  It 
is  published  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  Tanis 
vol  i.  ButinGreek  Art  die  sphinx  form  is  used  not  only  in 
mythical  representations,  but  also  as  pure  ornamentation, 
and  in  connection  with  the  grave.  It  adorned  the  helmet 
of  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  its  enigmatical  and  strange 
character  rendered  it  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  decorator, 
who  combined  the  types  in  different  ways,  and  repeated 
it  a  countless  number  of  times  on  jewelry  and  on  vases, 
until  it  became  a  mere  technical  form  of  ornamentation 
with  apparently  no  hidden  meaning. 

But  the  sphinx  of  the  tomb  is  far  more  interesting  than 
that  of  pure  ornament.  In  Greece,  as  in  Asia,  it  was  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  round,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
sepulchral  pillars,  with  sphinxes  resting  on  them,  which 
MQchhofer  thinks  may  have  been  erected  on  the  top  of 
tumuli ;  these  are  often  represented  on  the  vases  fonnd  in 
the  tombs.  From  the  earliest  mastabahs  of  ancient  Egypt 
down  to  the  later  Greek  tombs  vases  were  buried  with 
the  dead ;  water  in  the  East  is    very  precious,  and  in 
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early  time  signified  the  water  of  life  oeceBsary  for  the 
Boul,  and  symbolised  by  these  vases.  One  very  fine  vase 
in  the  British  Museum,  found  at  Capua,  is  boroe  on  the 
back  of  a  sphinx,  between  the  wings ;  the  face  is  of  a 
beautiful  Greek  type,  the  position,  one  that  appears  to 
have  been  the  favourite  with  Greeks,  erect  on  the  front 
paws. 

On  grave  reliefs  in  Cyprus  and  Lycia  the  sphinx  is 
frequenUy  found  in  relief,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
GolgOB,  not  far  from  Lamaca,  and  on  the  steles,  at  either 
end  of  the  scarcophagus  found  at  the  same  place.  They 
are  about  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  the  sphinxes  are 
seated  at  the  top,  back  to  back,  while  below  them  is  a 
floral  ornament.  On  the  lid  of  the  beautiful  marble 
sarcophagus,  which  was  found  broken  in  many  pieces  at 
AmaliiuB  on  the  southern  coast,  the  sphinxes  form  the 
comer  ornament,  and  seem  to  be  in  the  act  of  advancing 
to  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus.  The  front  paws  are 
straight,  the  wings  down,  the  lower  part  of  the  wings  being 
a  farther  development  irom  those  of  the  sphinxes,  which 
preceded  them.  The  same  sphinx  is  found  in  the  Lycian 
frieze,  discovered  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  C.  Pellowes,  forming 
the  external  decoration  of  a  tomb.  Two  doorways  belong- 
ing to  the  same  building  as  well  as  the  doorways  repre- 
sented in  the  frieze,  have  sphinxes  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  They  are  seated  in  perfect  repose,  resting  at 
the  gate  of  the  grave,  guardians  of  those  sacred  sepulchres 
of  antiquity,  and  the  forerunners  perhaps  of  that  composite 
creature  we  call  an  angel.  Yet  beautiful  as  they  are,  their 
power  is  gone,  and  like  the  great  sphinx  of  Oizeh  they 
now  watch  at  ihe  entrance  of  empty  and  violated  graves. 
The  modem  world  has  exchanged  the  old  reverence  for 
the  dead,  for  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  lay 
bare  the  secrets  of  the  past.  Who  shall  say  which  is  the 
better  ? 
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ON   THE  FIRST    PASSAGE    OF    THE  THAMES    BY  AULTTS 

PLAimU8.> 

By  F.  0.  J.   SPURHELL. 

In  examining  the  movement  of  Aulua  Plautiua  Mrith 
respect  to  his  passage  of  the  Biver  Thames  at  a  particular 
spot,  described  by  Dion  CassiuB  Ix  §  19 — 23,  as  marked 
by  certain  physical  features,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  his 
movements  from  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  in  order 
to  determine  whether  he  crossed  from  the  North  or  the 
South.  All  previous  writers  f^ee  and  I  also  that  Plautins 
started  his  expedition  from  Boulogne,^  It  consisted  of 
four  legions  and  a  carefully  prepared  equipage,  including 
some  elephants.  There  was  about  50,000  men  divided 
into  three  parts,  which  we  may  call  corpfi  damiie. 

Prom  the  point  of  departure  the  Expedition  went  West ;' 
now  westward  from  Boulogne  is  along  the  south  coast 
of  Sussex  and  Hants.  The  soldiers  did  not  like  this 
expedition,  even  before  it  started,  and  doubtless  they 
remembered  the  failure  of  Caligula's  attempt  to  land,  and 
the  pwnful  experience  of  tossing  about  and  severe  sea- 
sickness to  which  that  commander  and  his  forces 
apparently  succumbed.  On  the  occasion  of  Hautius' 
attempt,  being  further  out  in  the  channel,  the  great  seas 

'  Bead  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  need  not  be  repe&ted,  for  all  employ  Uie 

InBtttnte,  NoTember,  1888.  Bame  worda  in  trenBlatioD,  tiiere  ia  con< 

'  "  The  ohief  papen  on  ihe  subject  of  tiderable   difierenoe    in   tiia   mode*   of 

theae  remarki  are  thoM  tn  Dr,  Quest  in  explaaation  elven  by  Dr.  Quest  and  Sir 

the  Aiclueological  Joumu,  Vol,  liii.  and  Q.  Airy,  and  I  find,  in  looking  carefully 

Sir  Q.  Airy'i  papen  in  the  Athenieum,  at  the  eiact  aequeoaa  of  erenta  mentiMlM 

Jan.  28tb,  18Q0,  reprinted  with  an  added  b|f  Dion,   that  there  ia  room  fora  atill 

map  in  a  coUectioii  called  'Enaye  on  tlie  difibreot  liew." 

Boman  InvaaionB  of  Britain,'  and  laetJy  '  Queat  makes  the  expedition  go  nortli- 

an  article  in  Natart,  April  14,  186S,     It  ward  to  Eichboro',  to  Dover,  and  north- 

mi^t  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  f  uUy  the  weat  to  (Lyinp]ne.    Air;  makee  it  go  due 

opmiona  of  these  writerB,  ao  I  bIibII  only  north  to  Southend-on-the-TIiBiiice,  buti 

refer  to  theae  occaaionaUy.  Dion'i  account  regard  the  star  u  my  guide  from  Bou> 

tigiveninthsAroha)ologioalJoumaI,xziii,  logne  as  a  centra, 
and  "bj  Peine  and  Sbwp,  and  though  it 
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sad  tempestuous  weather  drove  the  ships  back  to  port, 
and  so  <£shearteDed  the  mea  as  to  threaten  the  success  of 
the  afiair,  had  they  not  been  re-assured  and  their  com- 
mander assisted  by  a  kindly  star,  which,  like  them, 
westward  sailing,  cheered  them  on.  It  is  not  stated  where 
the  landing  was  effected,  but  that  the  enemy  took  to  the 
marshes  and  woods  instead  of  coming  to  an  engagement. 
It  may  have  been,  as  I  think  it  was,  therefore,  that  they 
landed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porchester  or 
in  the  Solent,  this  being  the  most  likely  place  for  reaching 
the  first  district  named  by  Dion.i 

Plautius  after  some  time,  having  with  difficulty  brought 
on  an  engagement,  defeated  first  Caractacus  and  then 
Togodumnus.  Caractacus  was  ruler  of  the  Midlands  ;  he 
was  the  head  of  many  tribes  and  kings,  and  Togodumnus 
was  his  ally.  Bericus,  when  he  sought  the  aid  of  Claudius, 
desired  to  overcome  Caractacus  as  the  chief  of  his  enemies ; 
this,  it  appears  to  me,  explains  why  Plautius  made  for  the 
nearest  port  to  Caractacus'  headquarters,  among  the 
CatuveUauni.  No  places  are  indicated  by  Dion  as  the  sites 
of  the  first  two  battles,  but  the  Boduni,  who  were  subject 
to  the  Catuvellauni,  had  the  honour  of  supporting  a  Boman 
Garrison.  The  Boduni  have  been  generally  considered  as 
the  same  tribe  as  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy  and  they  lived 
around  Corinuim  or  Cirencester ;  if,  therefore,  Plautius 
went  for  that  place  first  it  would  explain  his  having  no 
rivers  to  cross,  or  at  least,  as  we  find,  none  worth  recording. 
Having  passed  round  by  the  Cotswolds,  or,  at  all  events 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Thames  river,  the  army  went 
eastward  triumphantly  through  the  Catuvellaunian  state 
which  lay  north  of  the  Thames,  perhaps  somewhat  in  the 
line  of  the  Akeman  Street  as  given  by  Guest,  until  it  came 
to  a  "  certain  "  river,  which  the  barbarians  supposed  could 
not  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.*  If  this  was  not  the 
Colne  it  was  the  Lea,  being,  as  I  suppose,  the  only  river 
which  could  have  caused  any  trouble  along  the  line  of 

'  Dr.  Quest  makes  the  expedition  land  a  river  neither  so  large  aor  BO  far  west, 

■t  three  diBtODt  places.     But  Dion  does  Quest  wyait  was  the  ThamesatWaUing- 

not  mention  this,  tie  uiilj  saja  it  was  ford,  but  the  Thames  ia  flrat  mention^ 

divided  intothree,butitclBarlf  isiDiplied  a/t«r  this  Lettle,  and,  ae  the  engagement 

that  the  landing  was  at  one  time  and  took  place  not  for  from  the  estiur;,  it 

plaoe,  no  oppodljon  being  ofiered.  oould  not  ba»a  ooourred  at  Wallingford. 

'Some   older   writers,  with   Horaley,  Airj'a  account  I  cannot  foUow  atall with 

make  it  the  Severn.    Ward  thinks  it  was  Dion. 
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march  suggested  by  me.  The  battle  was  desperate  and 
lasted  two  days.  As  the  borders  of  Caractacos'  State, 
that  of  the  Catuvellauni,  and  the  borders  of  Togodumnus' 
State  that  of  the  Trinobantes,  was  at  the  Lea  or  somewhere 
near  it,  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  defeated  Britons 
should  make  a  stand  at  so  propitious  a  spot.  The  Lea 
below  Bye  House  presented  at  that  time  just  the  con* 
ditions  which  the  description  of  the  battle  requires  for  its 
comprehension.  At  this  battle  Togodumnus  was  slain 
and  the  Britons  retreated  to  the  Thames,  which  they 
crossed.  Having  come  now  to  the  point  of  special  interest 
with  me  I  give  the  two  translations  which,  perhaps,  have 
the  greatest  value  in  the  understanding  of  the  matter,  thus, 
Petrie  and  Sharp : — "  The  Britons  retreating  to  the 
Biver  Thames  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  ocean 
and  becomes  an  estuary  at  high  tide,  and  easily  passing 
it,  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  those  parts  which 
were  firm  and  fordable,  the  Gomans  pursued  them,  Ac. 

Dr.  Guest . — "  The  Britons  having  withdrawn  them- 
selves thence  to  the  Kiver  Thames  whence  it  empties  itself 
into  the  ocean,  and  at  flow  of  tide  forms  a  lake,  &c." 
The  lake  theory  is  in  my  opinion  a  stretch  of  the  verb 
Xuiatw,  as  it  equally  well  mems  forms  marshes  as  forms  a 
lakst  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  salt  lake.  I  therefore 
prefer  to  say,  forms  an  estuary  as  commonly  understood, 
before  the  river  joined  the  sea.  At  the  time  the  Bomans 
came  the  river  valley  was  a  fenny,  marshy  district,  per- 
meated by  fresh  streams,  for  a  distance  many  miles  further 
down  than  at  the  present  day,  and  at  that  time  never 
overwhelmed  by  sea-water.  The  marshes  were  covered 
with  large  and  old  trees,  in  fact,  it  was  firm  ground. 
The  meads  were  inhabited  for  some  distance  below 
Gh-avesend  and  Tilbury.  As  the  river  flowed  only  in  one 
direction  in  this  district  it  was  very  different  from  the 
present  one.  There  were  no  banks,  it  was  much  narrower 
and  shallower,  and  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  gravel  and 
sandbanks.  Sunken  trees  (snags)  and  shallows  abounded, 
which  facilitated  the  construction  of  conveniences  for 
traversing  the  lowlands,  thus  making  it  easily  passable 
to  those  knowing  the  way.  It  may  assist  the  compre- 
hension of  my  meaning  if  we  fancy  twenty  miles  or  so 
of  the  Thames  above  London,  without  the  embankments 
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as  now,  deferred  to  the  twenty  miles  below  it,  I  mean 
as  to  phyBical  conditions,  not  as  to  direction  of  flow. 
Then  much  of  the  theories  of  Airy  and  Ghiest  would  be 
applicable  to  the  district  about  Gravesend  or  lower 
down.  Considerinff  the  abundant  Eomau  remains  about 
East  Tilbury  and  Higham — the  course  of  ancient  roads  and 
the  evidence  of  subsequent  history — it  is  quite  possible 
that  Plautius  crossed  there  or  thereabout.  The  word 
yt^vfM  is  usually  translated  bridge,  in  the  sense  of  a  way 
raised  clear  above  the  water.  Yet  this  bridge  may  not 
have  been  of  such  a  kind ;  the  expression  that  "  the 
Bomana  passed  by  means  of  fords  and  a  bridge,  a  little 
higher  up,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  bridge  with 
arches  ;  at  the  most,  I  think,  it  might  have  been  a  bridge 
on  pUes.  Yet  even  this  is  not  necessary.  The  English 
word  bridge  had  other  meanings  than  that  confined  to 
arch  or  bow,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  and  it  appears 
that  the  Greek  yti^vpa,  as  well  as  the  Latin  pons  as  noticed 
by  Dr.  Ward,^  (Horsley)  may  sometimes  be  allowed  con- 
siderable and  similar  varieties  of  meaning. 

When  the  Britons  crossed  the  Homans  pursued  them, 
and  at  this  point  failed  to  overtake  them,  but  the  Keltoi 
swimming  over  again  (as  on  the  Lea  passim),  and  others 
passing  by  means  of  a  bridge,  a  little  higher  up,  they 
attacked  the  Britons  on  every  side  and  cut  off  many  of 
them ;  but,  rashly  pressing  on  the  remainder,  they 
(Eomans)  wandered  into  the  pathless  marshes  and  lost 
many  of  their  own  soldiers.  Having  got  across  the  Eiver,' 
Plautius  secured  his  present  possessions  and  sent  for 
Claudius.  Plautius  settled  for  a  time  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames.*     I  cannot   point  to   any  spot  where   he 

'  Dr,   Wud    quotM    &   poawgo   from  "  Blated  tb*t  they  csrosned  the  Thamw 

Heroduu  II.,  17,  thus  "  He  took  care,  in  they  merel/  meaat  that  the;  craned  the 

the  flnt  pUc«s  to  Isy  briilgei  through  the  northern  area  of  the  Great  Lake  which 

iennj  groundii  that  the  Boldiera,  maroh-  aptead   out   itd   waters  before  them  on 

ing  m  ufely,  might  readil;  pa»  them  either  band,"  that  is,  they  crooMd  the 

and  might  >tsiid   flnaly  upon  a    solid  Lea  River,  and  he  feels  "  driven  to  pUee 

bottom    when    they  fought,    for  many  "  this  crossing  on  the  fords  of  the  Wat* 

places  of  Britain  upon  the  leceaa  of  the  ling    Street    in    the  neaghbourhood  of 

tide  become  fenny,  which  the  barlniiaa  Stratford." 

are  accustotned  to  swim  over  or  wade  '  He  must  have  got  across  the  iiTer 

through  up  to  the  hips."  into  Kent  or  Surrey,  because  ClandiaB 

*  Dr.  Quest  does  not  consider  that  the  and  he  bad  to  re'axies  the  river  to  get  to 

RomaoB  arossed  the  River  Thames  uow,  CamalodUDum.       Aiiy   plaoee    Pl^tius' 

but  that  Plautius  encamped  ou  the  pre-  quarters  at  Keeton,  but  Keatoa  is  not  on 

•ent  ute  of  London  to  mut  for  Claudiua.  the  Thames,   nor  do  tcb    know   where 

He  B^B  "  When  they "   (tbe  B«oi«u)  NoTiomagut  was. 
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encamped ;  it  is  not  likely  that  it  waa  in  one  spot  only 
that  forty  or  fifty  thonsand  men  encamped,  besides,  the 
shore,  or  river  side  and  country  of  North  Kent  has  always 
been  a  highly-civlUzed  district,  and  civilization  levels  all 
asperities  and  greatly  tends  to  remove  all  signs  of  war. 
In  this  district  sundry  vestiges  of  camps,  wluch  I  have 
known  have  been  finally  obliterated  within  my  memory. 
When  Claudius  arrived  he  found  Plautins  on  the  south  of 
the  Thames,  in  Kent  as  I  think,  and  this  is  the  more  likely 
since  Claudius,  during  his  visit,  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  ao  short  a  time.  He  landed  and  joined  Plautios, 
fought  a  battle  in  crossing  the  Thames  northward, 
destroyed  Camulodnnnm,  subjugated  several  other  places, 
and  taking  leave  of  Britain  embarked,  all  within  the  space 
of  sixteen  days,  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  spent  a 
week  in  Essezi 
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THE    CHURCH    PLATE   OF  THE   C0T7NTT    OF   WARWICK. 
Br  ibe  BeT.  O.  HILLER,  H.A.  > 

III  tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  Plate  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Warwick,  I  would  wish  at  the  commence- 
ment to  draw  your  attention  to  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  of  Brinklow  church,  once  a  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  For  as  we  gaze  upon  that  window, 
covered  with  peerless  illustrations  of  the  golden  chalices 
of  our  old  national  church,  we  are  able  to  realise  the 
beautiful  enrichment  of  the  altars  of  the  cathedrals,  and 
parochial  churches,  when  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  high  festival 
they  were  adorned  with  communion  plate  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  of  the  best  and  most  artistic  workman- 
ship. In  this  church,  worthy  in  many  other  respects  of 
the  visit  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  historian,  many  an 
artist  now  comes  to  make  drawings  of  these  paintings  of 
the  old  chalices,  so  that  they  may  be  reproduced  in  our 
own  age,  to  be  used  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

The  first  account  we  possess  of  the  communion  plate  of 
our  parish  church  is  the  inventory  of  Church  goods,  made 
in  1552,  by  order  of  Edward  VI.  The  inventories  of  our 
county  I  have  carefully  studied ;  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  great  devastation  that  there  had  been 
previous  to  that  time,  in  the  stores  of  communion  plate. 
For  when  we  compare  these  records  with  the  requirements 
enforced  by  many  of  our  Archbishops,  as  for  example 
Archbishop  Winchelsea,  1293,  and  1313,  in  respect  to  the 
church  goods  of  our  parishes,  the  amount  of  church  plate 
recorded  in  them  is  exceedingly  small.  And  when  we  add 
to  the  plate  belonging  to  the  parish  church,  that  which 
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was  used  in  the  Lady  and  other  chapeb,  and  especially 
that  belonging  to  the  chantrys  which  were  so  often  attached 
to  onr  churches,  and  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
daQy  celebrated,  we  see  at  a  glance  how  considerable  the 
church  plate  must  have  been  that  was  fonnd  in  each  parish 
before  the  Beformation. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  chantries,  and  chapels,  the 
properties  belonging  to  them  were  seized  at  once  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners.  Nothing  was  left  that  h  ad  belonged 
to  them  except  the  bare  walls.  Their  endowments  and 
church  goods  were  taken  by  the  Crown.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, was  left  to  its  parish  church  except  that  which  could 
be  proved  to  belong  actually  to  it,  in  the  way  of  endow- 
ments, or  of  church  goods.  Still,  much  plate  must  have 
remained.  But  from  the  year  1536,  in  dinerent  ways,  the 
church  plate  considerably  diminished.  Sometimes  this 
was  caused  by  the  action  of  commissioners  sent  by  royal 
authority ;  often  the  plate  was  stolen.  In  a  few  instances 
A  portion  was  sold  for  repurs,  and  for  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  entailed  by  altering  the  churches,  so  as 
to  make  them  adapted  for  the  ritual  of  the  reformed 
prayer-book  ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  new  service  books, 
the  homilies  and  other  books.  Borne  plate  also  was  sold  to 
glaze  and  repair  the  windows,  out  of  which  its  fine  old 
painted  glass  had  been  ruthlessly  taken  away. 

In  the  year  1552,  commissioners  consisting  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  each  county,  city,  bishoprics,  and 
towns,  were  appointed  to  take  surveys  and  inventories  of 
the  goods,  plate,  jewels,  bells,  and  other  ornaments 
belonging  to  all  churches  and  chapels  within  the  realm. 
These  commissioners  were  to  leave  one  chalice  in  each 
church,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  other  church 
goods,  and  at  least  one  bell.  The  ostensible  object  of 
diese  commissioners  was  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  all 
church  goods  that  remuned.  But  belund  the  scenes  we 
find  that  other  causes  were  at  work.  In  the  Council  book, 
March  3,  of  the  same  year,  we  find  the  following  entry : 
"  It  was  that  day  agreed  that,  forasmuch  as  the  King's 
Majesty  has  need  presently  of  a  mass  of  money,  therefore 
commissions  should  be  addressed  in  all  shires  of  England, 
to  take  into  the  King's  hands  such  plate  as  remaineth. 
to  be  applied  to  the  King's  use."  And  again,  on  2l8t 
TOL.  xnm  a 
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April,  ^^wa^d,  himself  writes :  "  It  was  agreed  that 
commissioners  should  go  out  and  take  certificates  of 
superfluous  plate  for  mine  use."  The  commissioners  were, 
therefore,  appointed,  and  we  hare  their  reports.  The  first 
thing  I  would  remark  in  reference  to  these  reports  is  the 
exceedingly  few  chalices  (each  chalice  had  a  cover  used 
as  a  paten,  therefore  we  will  say  chalices  and  patens)  that 
they  found.  In  only  a  few  churches  were  there  two 
chfdices.  There  was,  for  example,  only  one  in  the 
Warwick  church.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  vestments, 
altar  cloths,  brass  candlesticks,  censers,  and  holy  water 
pots,  though  of  these  in  the  hundred  of  Barlichway  and 
Kineton,  there  were  not  so  many  as  in  the  other  two, 
while  around  Coventry  there  seem  to  have  been  many 
churches,  where  nothing  was  left  at  aH.,  as  we  have  no 
inventory  for  them.  So  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  anything,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission to  fill  the  needy  pocket  of  the  poor  young  king. 
These  lists  are  given  in  a  summary  form  in  my  account 
of  the  different  parishes  of  Warwickshire, 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  the  small  amount  of  plale 
that  remained,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  safely  kept,  so 
we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  when  Elizabeth 
became  queen  most  of  our  parish  churches  possessed  a 
chalice  of  the  old  shape  as  wcul  as  other  ornaments  for  the 
church  and  minister.  The  question  then  arises,  "how 
came  it  to  pass  that  all  these  old  chalices  have  passed 
away,"  The  answer  is  as  follows : — In  1569,  Archbishop 
Parker  enquired  in  his  visitation  articles,  Question  No. 
5,  "  whether  the  curate  or  mmister  do  minister  in  any 
profane  cups,  bowls,  dishes,  or  chalices  heretofore  used 
at  mass,  or  else  in  a  decent  communion  cup  kept  for  that 
purpose."  In  1576  Archbishop  Grindall  made  the  same 
enquiries.  How  Archbishop  Parker,  who  ever  loved 
primitive  and  ancient  customs,  could  have  issued  the  first 
of  these  questions  passes  my  comprehension.  If  the  brass 
censers  used  by  Corah  and  his  company  were  sanctified, 
even  the  greatest  Puritan  ought  to  have  allowed,  with  the 
open  Bible  before  him,  that  these  chalices  could  not  have 
been  profaned,  however  superstitious  the  older  rites  might 
appear  to  him.  The  result  was  that  the  old  chalices 
disappeared,  so  we  find  nothing  remtuuing  of  them  in  the 
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chorch  plate  that  has  come  down  to  ua  from  the  sixteenth 
century  except  in  a  few  very  rare  instances. 

Amongst  the  communion  service  of  this  county,  and  I 
have  personally  examined  the  larger  portion  of  them,  a  fair 
number  of  the  Elizabethan  communion  cups  still  remain — 
perhaps  some  twenty  or  thirty.  They  are  all,  as  usual, 
very  much  of  the  same  pattern ;  and  this  resemblance  of 
the  EHzabethan  chalice  is  somewhat  curious,  as  we  can 
find  no  pattern  selected  and  ordered  by  authority  to  be 
used  at  this  time,  and  yet  all  over  ^e  kingdom  one 
pattern  is  to  be  found.  Sometimes  they  are  called  the  £5 
cup,  as  £5  was  allowed  to  poor  parishes  for  the  purchase 
of  them.  The  cup  has  a  cover,  which,  as  Grindal  tells  his 
<^3rgy,  may  be  used  as  a  paten.  They  are,  aa  a  rule, 
about  five  inches  high,  in  some  cases  rather  higher.  A 
few  years  later  on  we  find  another  shape  sometimes  used, 
which  was  called  the  Puritan  pattern.  The  cup  itself 
became  enlarged,  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  stem  was 
djfierent. 

Amongst  the  plate  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  must 
mention  the  fine  silver-gilt  chalices,  with  cover,  belopging 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coventry.  In  some  instances 
these  old  communion  cups  and  covers  have  passed-  out  of 
use  ;  modern  service,  much  less  elegant  and  less  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  having  supplanted  them  of  their  birth- 
right. I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  some  instances  I  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  them  back  again  to  their 
proper  place  and  use.  With  the  advent  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  find  the  use  of  fiagons  becoming  frequent.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  their  introduction  was  caused  by 
the  Puritan  method  of  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
which  made  it  more  of  a  meal  than  a  sacramental  act ; 
and  which  culminated  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  they  sat  round  the  Lord's  board  instead  of  kneeling 
before  it,  and  aa  a  consequence,  much  more  wine  was 
consumed.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  shape  of  the  chalice  became  varied,  and  since 
then  there  has  not  been'any  r^tdar  shape  or  size  of  the 
dialice  in  general  use. 

In  Warwick^re  the  diatingoishing  feature  of  the 
church  plate  in  this,  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 
magnificent  Dudley  plate,  given  by  Alicia  liady  Dudley, 
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relict  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  to  those  parislies  in  which 
she  had  property.  The  earliest  gift  seems  to  have  been 
presented  in  about  1630,  the  latest  1665.  This  plate  isof 
repouss^  work,  most  probably  Spanish  make.  As  Arch- 
deacon Lee  says,  it  much  resembles  the  plate  which  ia  now 
to  be  seen  at  Seville  and  other  cathedrals  in  Spain.  It 
consists  generally  of  one  large  chalice ;  the  cup  part  Is 
ornamented  with  leaves  in  it,  which  seem  to  be  of 
appliqu^  work ;  one  paten,  one  large  flagon,  one  deep 
bowl,  which  is,  I  imagine,  the  decent  bason  for  the 
alms  of  the  people,  and  a  plate.  The  following  entry  in 
one  of  the  registers  will  give  a  good  description  of  these 
mnniflcent  gifts : — '*  Whereas  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Dudley — a  foreign  title — in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
owner  of  land  and  tenement  in  Mare  Cliif  and  Barton,  in 
this  parish,  hath  out  of  her  pious  disposition  and 
benevolence  towards  the  church,  freely  given  and 
bestowed  this  Communion  plate,  to  wit :  a  large  flagon,  a 
bread  bowl,  and  a  great  chalice,  (in  other  churches  there 
are  two  plates),  besides  all  three  having  covers  belonging 
to  them,  the  said  plates  being  richly  gilt,  and  garnished 
with  pictures  and  flowers ;  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  administered  in  the 
same  church  as  an  ornament  suitable  for  the  service  of 
that  most  sacred  banquet.  With  and  upon  this  condition 
that  the  sacred  plate  shall  for  ever  solely  remain  for  the 
use  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  diverted,  employed,  or  dis- 
posed of,  for  any  other  use;  and  upon  this  further 
condition,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  vicar,  church- 
wardens, or  other  officers  or  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish 
for  the  time  being,  shall  presume  or  endeavour  to  alienate 
seU,  or  embezzle,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  plate  afore- 
said, or  any  part  thereof  for  the  use  aforesaid,  that  these 
^ts  above  mentioned  shall  become  void  and  frustate,  and 
be  vested  in  the  said  Duchess,  her  heirs  and  assigns,  who 
shall  and  may  have  lawful  right  to  demand,  sue  for  and 
recover  the  same  or  the  value  thereof,  from  the  parties  so 
alienating,  seUing,  and  embezzling,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  the  plate  aforesaid." 

In  examining  our  church  plate  I  cannot  fail  to  notice 
how  small  a  portion  of  it  dates  from  before  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.    No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  old  plate  di»- 
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appeared  at  that  time,  partly  by  being  abstracted  from  the 
(Aurchea,  partly  from  being  melted  down  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  the  necessities  of  the  time.  With 
the  advent  of  peaceful  days,  after  the  restoration  in  1660, 
the  churches  were  refurnished  with  communion  services. 
But,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  a  considerable  portion 
was,  through  want  of  money,  made  of  pewter.  Still,  large 
gifts  of  silver  plate  were  made,  much  of  which  is  decidedly 
good  of  its  kind.  And,  when  the  Churdi  had  regtuned  her 
position  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  large  gifts  of  plate 
were  made  which  were  continued  to  be  made  till  t^ 
middle  of  last  century.  This  was  the  dme  and  period 
when  the  Holy  Communion  was  more  frequently  celebrated 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  Beformation,  till  the 
present  church  revival.  Then  weekly  celebrations  were 
frequent  in  London  and  other  large  towns — in  some  cases 
there  were  daily  celebrations,  as  we  see  in  the  *'  Pietas 
Londinensis  "  and  other  books  of  a  like  nature.  During 
this  period  the  plate  of  our  shire  was  naturally  much 
increased,  and  the  beautiful  specimens  of  silver-gilt  plate 
to  be  seen  at  Baginton  and  Cubbington  belong  to  this 
period.  As  the  century  passed  on,  but  few  services  of 
communion  plate  were  added,  and  it  was  not  agtun  till 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  when  quieter  times  prevailed, 
that  our  churches  were  once  more  enriched  with  the  pious 
fflfts  of  her  children.  But  here  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Stoneleigh  plate  given  in  1805. 

Since  the  great  Church  revival,  which  dates  from  1835, 
numerous  beautiful  additions  have  been  made  to  our 
church  plate,  and  once  agam  we  see  the  form  of  the  old 
chalice  reappearing  in  our  churches.  Amongst  these  gifts 
of  chalices  stands  pre-eminent  those  which  beloi^  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Leamington,  which,  though  given  in  our 
own  dayB,  really  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  ViU.  The 
cup  of  the  chalice  is  silver  gilt,  richly  embossed  with 
%ures.  Bound  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  are  designs, 
taken  from  the  events  in  our  Blessed  Lord's  life.  On  the 
central  knob  are  the  figures  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and 
justice.  Bound  the  foot  we  see  Eve  in  the  temptation, 
Meldiesidech  and  Abraham,  Moses  striking  the  rook,  the 
Israelites  gathering  manna.  There  is  also  a  second  chalice, 
which  seems  to  have  been  obtained  to  match,  as  far  as 
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possible,  the  one  I  have  just  alluded  to.  It  is  of  more 
modern  date,  but  very  handsome.  The  knob  is  orna- 
mented with  cherubs  ;  on  the  foot  are  the  emblems  of  tiie 
four  Evangelists,  This  cup  is  enriched  with  carving  put 
on  like  appliqu^  work.  It  is  of  English  make,  and  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  as  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  made  no 
chalices  were  made  in  England,  exceptiug  in  the  shape  of 
cupa.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of  the  chalice  at  Ipsley, 
which  has  two  handles,  the  Hall  Mark  is  1682,  the  comer 
part  ia  embossed  with  Sowers. 
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UNUSUAL   DOORWAYS  IN   OLD   BUILDINGS.' 

By  T.   TURNER. 

la  bru^ing  before  the  ArcheQological  Institnte  the 
following  observations  I  ahould  at  once  say  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  do  so  rather  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
information  upon  some  of  the  difficulties  to  which  I  shall 
allude,  than  with  the  idea  of  imparting  much  information, 
I  will  describe  some  of  the  puzzles  which  I  have  met  with, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  explain  these  features,  indeed, 
I  cannot  do  so ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  the  members 
of  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  throw  light  on  some  of 
my  difficulties. 

I  will  first  describe  one  of  the  last  churches  which  I 
have  seen,  viz.,  that  of  Orton  Longueville.  It  is  situated 
two  miles  west  of  Peterborough  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

It  possesses  three  unusual  features  but  I  will  describe 
rougMy  the  whole  building.  Its  ground  plan  consists  of 
a  western  tower,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisle,  and 
south  porch,  and  a  chancel  with  a  north  aisle.  So  far  it 
is  a  most  ordinary  building  but  it  is  unusual  in  that  it  is 
built  in  one  style  throughout,  viz.,  the  Decorated  style, 
excepting  a  few  windows  of  a  later  date.  Although  no 
earlier  features  are  now  to  be  found  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  no  earlier  church  e:n8ted,  and  I  found 
when  it  was  restored  in  1836,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  that 
remains  of  Norman  foundations  were  discovered.  What 
has  become  of  the  font  I  cannot  say,  In  1721  this  parish 
was  merged  with  Botolph  Bridge  and  the  church  in  that 
village  was  abandoned. 

'  Bead  at  the  UoatUy  Uetting  of  tbe  Jortitute  Jukutu;  7tli,  1389. 
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On  the  outside  of  the  chancel,  on  the  south  nde,  there 
are  two  wide  and  deeply  recessed  niches  at  the  level  of 
~  the  windows,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  attract 
special  attention. 

Inside  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  close  to  where  the 
altar  rail  stands,  there  is  a  sharply-pointed  recess  about 
six  inches  wide  and  perhaps  three  feet  to  the  apex  of  the 
arch.  I  cannot  even  make  a  guess  as  to  its  origin.  This 
is  my  first  puzzle.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  chancel,  on 
either  side  the  chancel  arch,  there  is  a  recessed  stone  seat. 
These  probably  were  the  return  stalls. 

In  ^e  eastern  respond,  of  both  the  north  and  south 
arcade  of  the  nave,  there  is  an  opening  something  like  a 
doorway,  although  there  is  no  sign  of  a  door  having  hung 
in  either  opening.  The  openings  go  right  through  the 
wall  and  stop  about  two  feet  Irom  the  present  floor  level. 
This  is  my  second  puzzle. 

In  justice  to  myself  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say 
that  my  time  for  studying  the  archEeological  features  of 
buildings,  which  I  visit  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  is  always  limited,  my 
duties  being,  first,  to  consider  the  structurcU  condition  of 
the  building ;  secondly,  its  capacity  for  meeting  present 
requirements ;  and  lastly,  the  most  pleasurable  one,  of 
tiring  to  find  out  its  history ;  and  in  tracing  the  history 
of  a  building  is  it  not  the  case  that  one  always  wants  to 
make  a  second  visit,  and  often  a  third  and  a  fourth  ? 
After  one  has  left  the  building,  and  quietly  thought  it  over, 
fresh  possibilities  occur  to  one,  or  it  may  be  that  one  talks 
it  over  with  a  friend,  who  throws  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  one  can  neither  confirm  or  confute  his  sug- 
gestion without  again  seeing  the  building.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  say  for  certain  whether  these  openings  are  of  the 
same  dates  as  the  arcades  or  not,  but  my  belief,  after 
having  studied  the  jointing,  is  that  they  were  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  arcades.  They  coiild  not  have  been 
intended  merely  to  give  light,  for,  had  that  been  the  need, 
obviously,  the  simple  course  would  have  been  to  have  let 
the  first  arch  of  each  arcade  spring  from  the  west  wall,  so 
as  to  have  no  respond,  or  only  a  slight  one.  So  far  I  have 
only  been  able  to  think  of  one  possible  e^Ianation. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  possible  that  these  openings  were 
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entrances  to  tbe  rood  loft  staircase,  or  more  probably 
ladder.  There  are  signs  of  a  screen  haTing  existed  across 
the  chancel  arch.  My  suggestion  is  that  another  screen 
was  placed  west  of  the  openings  in  question  and  that  a 
way  up  to  the  loft  was  formed  between  the  two  screens 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Canterbury  Cathedral 
choir  screen  although,  of  course,  the  two  cases  are  not 
parallel.  I  should  perhaps  say  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
8  rood  loft  stair  in  any  of  the  usual  places. 

Doubtless  had  one  seen  the  church  before  it  was  re- 
stored in  1836  the  whole  of  the  question  would  have 
been  more  intelligible,  and  I  may  add  that  the  restoration 
which  is  just  going  to  take  place  will  make  the  matter  still 
more  puzzling  to  future  antiquaries  as  a  screen  will  be 
placed  in  the  chancel  arch  and  thus  hide  the  marks  which 
prove  the  e^sistence  of  a  former  screen.  But  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  architect  promises  to  deal  much 
more  leniently  with  the  church  than  is  usual. 

My  next  puzzle  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  tower, 
but  on  our  way  there  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
large  shallow  cupboard  on  the  north  lusle  wall.  Upon 
opening  the  doors  there  is  displayed  to  view  a  painting  of 
St.  Christopher  bearing  Christ.  It  is  in  a  far  more  perfect 
condition  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  although  there 
certainly  is  a  very  good  one  at  All  Saints'  Church,  War- 
lingham,  Surrey.  The  Warlingham  one  has  been  made 
as  large  as  the  wall  space  would  allow,  but  the  Orton 
Ixtngueville  one  might  have  been  much  bigger. 

Attached  to  the  pillar  of  the  south  arcade,  opposite  the 
south  door,  there  is  a  money  box  which  is  used  solely  by 
women  who  have  been  churched. 

Now  the  last  unusual  feature,  which  I  spoke  of  as  being 
in  the  tower,  is  this :  on  the  south  side  there  is  the  usuu 
stair  turret,  leading  up  to  the  ringing  chamber  and  the 
belfry,  but  on  the  north  side  there  is  another  turret,  which 
leads  up  as  far  as  the  ringing  chamber  only. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  turret  had 
stairs  in  it  originally,  but  at  present  there  is  a  doorway  on 
the  ground  level,  and  another  opening  on  to  the  ringing- 
chamber  floor,  and  no  steps,  a  rough  vault  having  been 
thrown  over  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  ground  level. 
What  could  have  been  the  reason  for  building  this  turret  ? 
vouxum  I 
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It  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  tower,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  built  with  a  view  of  making  the  two  sides  of  the 
tower  match,  for,  first  of  all,  it  does  not  do  so,  and 
secondly,  such  a  motive  is  quite  a  foreign  one  to  mediaeval 
builders.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  but  one  possible 
reason  for  building  two  staircases,  viz.,  that  there  was  a 
large  traffic  up  to  the  ringing  chamber  or  first  floor  of  the 
tower,  and  therefore  one  staircase  was  provided  for  ascent 
and  the  other  for  descent.  And  the  only  explanation  to 
be  given  for  so  many  wishing  to  go  up  into  this  room  is,  I 
suppose,  that  a  relic  was  kept  there,  and  that  pilgrims  came 
to  see  it,  but  the  whole  of  this  suggestion  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  problematical,  and  I  hope  some  better  sugges- 
tion will  be  made. 

Let  me  now  ask  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  from  this 
church  to  the  most  interesting  and  well-known  church  of 
Langford,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  stands  near  the  railway 
line  beyond  Witney,  and  about  two  miles  short  of 
Lecblade.  The  building  has  a  most  unusual  plan.  There 
is  a  large  Norman  tower,  with  a  very  long  and  large 
chancel  of  greater  width  than  the  tower  to  the  east  of  it 
and  a  long  nave  on  the  west  sides  with  aisles,  the  nave 
being  the  same  width  as  the  tower  and  the  aisles  running 
on  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  nave  for  half  the  width  of 
the  tower,  thus  forming  two  good  chapels. 

The  church  will  probably  be  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  has  seen  it  by  the  two  very  large  flying 
buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  supporting  the 
nave  aisle  wall.  This  wall  has  to  receive  the  tiirust  of  two 
other  flying  arches  which  support  the  nave  wall.  The 
whole  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
the  nave  arcade  having  gone  outwards  at  this  point. 
However,  the  special  feature  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
is  an  early  English  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  quite  close  to  the  east  end.  When  I  visited -the 
church  the  incumbent  told  me  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  local  Archteological  Society  that  this  doorway  must 
have  been  moved  to  its  present  position  and  recommended 
that  it  should  be  moved  further  west  for  it  was  alleged 
that  its  present  position  must  be  wrong  as  it  opened  into 
the  church  within  the  altar  rail. 

Although  this  was  one  way  of  getting  over  a  difficulty 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
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The  doorway  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  moved 
and. on  entering  the  church  I  found  a  large  recessed 
locker,  with  many  compartments,  on  the  north  wall  just 
opposite  the  doorway.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  which  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
of  unusual  length,  mu&t  have  originally  been  used  as  a 
vestry,  a  screen  having  been  placed  across  the  chancel 
just  west  of  the  doorway  in  question,  the  altar  standing 
gainst  it  in  the  middle  on  the  west  side,  and  probably  a 
doorway  through  the  screen  being  provided  on  either  side 
the  altar  after  the  usual  manner  when  a  vestry  was  built 
at  the  east  end.  X  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  what 
I  have  said  about  this  church  is  from  memory  only  and 
that  I  have  no  measured  plan  of  the  building,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  let  my  next  example  be  one  which  I  know 
really  well  and  which  I  have  partially  measured.  In  fact 
to  make  sure  of  some  points  I  visited  it  again  last 
Monday. 

The  building  I  refer  to  is  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  which 
stands  upon  a  little  hill  about  a  mile  out  of  Guildford 
between  the  river  and  Portsmouth  Eoad,  Before  des- 
cribing the  building,  which  is  now  a  ruin,  I  had  better 
say  that  the  questions  I  am  going  to  ask  are — Why  should 
Buch  a  small  building  have  such  a  large  west  doorway  ? 
Why  should  it  also  have  a  north  and  south  doorway  ?  and, 
still  more  strange,  why  should  the  two  windows  over  these 
doorways  have  been  blocked  up  and  filled  in  with  two 
more  doorways  ?  The  building  is  a  simple  parallelogram 
measuring  inside  20  ft.  8^  in.  wide  and  iGSt.  1^  in.  long. 
The  walls  are  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  2  ft.  10  in.  thick  aud  have 
two  buttresses  at  each  anglej  excepting  the  north  west 
angle  where  there  is  a  fine  vaulted  turret  staircase,  the 
steps  having  all  gone. 

There  are  two  buttresses  in  the  length  of  the  building 
on  each  side  and  three  windows,  a  doorway  being  under 
each  central  window.  There  is  a  large  eastern  window 
8  ft.  wide,  and  this  window,  and  the  windows  due  north 
and  south  of  the  altar,  are  all  about  5  ft.  lower  than  the 
four  other  side  windows.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a 
doorway  6  ft.  wide  with  a  window  about  the  same  width 
above  it.  There  are  no  corbels  or  niches  for  images,  no 
piscina,  credence,  sedilia,  or  aumbrey,  and  no  signs  of  any 
galleries  having  ever  existed.  .-         , 
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The  History  of  Guildford  by  the  two  brothers  Bussell, 
printers,  of  that  town,  says  that  the  chapel  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Pipe  Eolls  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  HI.  and 
again  in  the  following  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  makes  a 
building  to  have  been  in  existence  here  in  1229,  and  I 
suppose  it  to  be  this  building.  If  so  the  Decorated 
style  of  mediseval  architecture  came  into  use  earlier  than 
is  usually  believed  to  have  been  the  case  for  it  was 
undoubtedly  built  early  in  the  time  when  the  Decorated 
style  first  came  in.  The  windows  originally  had  tracery 
and  the  south  doorway  has  a  singly  cusped  head  embraced 
with  a  label  struck  from  two  centres  the  section  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  of  that  period. 

A  bell  used  to  hang  in  the  turret  having  on  it  the 
inscription  "  Santa  Cadiarina  ora  pro  nobis, '  but  John 
Weston,  the  bailiff,  of  Guildford,  in  1735  says  that  this 
bell  was  melted  in  the  eight  bells  in  the  lower  paxiah  of 
Guildford. 

The  materials  used  for  the  walla  is  the  local  sandstone 
which  is  full  of  iron,  and  with  age  turns  to  a  bright  purple 
brown,  and  clunch  for  the  dressings.  In  passing  it  is 
worth  noting  that  they  bonded  the  internal  angles  of  the 
building  with  finely  dressed  ashlar  and  that  the  walls  were 
plastered  all  over  on  the  inside,  the  plaster  beicg  taken 
over  the  ashlar.  In  none  of  the  different  building  trades 
are  we  so  much  behind  our  predecessors  as  in  the  plas- 
terer's trade.  It  is  one  of  the  few  evils  which  followed 
Upon  the  good  preaching  of  Mr.  Buskin  that  paint  and 
plaster  are  looked  upon  as  shams  and  this  has  resulted  in 
quantities  of  beautiful  mediEeval  plaster  being  destroyed 
and  with  it  paintings  upon  the  plaster  which  have  been 
hidden  by  whitewash. 

Undoubtedly  also  this  disrespect  which  has  been  shewn 
towards  plaster-work  has  resulted  in  its  neglect  so  that  we 
cannot  now  get  a  plain  wall  properly  plastered,  much  less 
any  decorative  work  in  plaster  properly  done. 

I  am,  however,  allowing  myself  to  be  led  away  from 
my  subject,  viz.,  that  of  the  five  doorways  (not  counting 
the  turret  doorway)  in  this  little  ruined  chapel. 

The  western  doorway  is,  as  I^have  already  said,  un- 
usually wide,  viz.,  6  ft.,  but  it  is  unusual  in  another 
respect  for  there  is  no  chedc  in  the  stone  jambs  for  the 
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doors  to  stop  against,  the  jamba  being  taken  square 
straight  through  the  wall  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
north  doorway  although  in  both  cases  there  is  the  usual 
sinking  in  the  arches  to  receive  the  doors.  The  south 
doorway  has  its  jambs  and  arches  arranged  in  the  usual 
way. 

Before  saying  anything  about  the  upper  doorways 
which  have  been  added  to  the  building  let  us  first  con- 
sider those  belonging  to  the  original  building.  It  is 
always  safe  I  think  to  conclude  that  the  builders  in  the 
mid(Ue  ages  were  as  reasonable  as  the  builders  of  to  day. 
Indeed,  when  one  sees  attempts  made  at  building  in  the 
style  of  the  Normans  in  our  days  and  of  rough  rubble  un- 
plastered  walls  being  put  inside  buildings  or  the  brick 
front  of  a  house  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  being  carried  on 
an  iron  girder  one  is  even  tempted  to  give  the  mediaeval 
builder  credit  for  being  more  reasonable  than  the  biiilder 
of  to  day.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  buildii^  all  these  doorways  as  they  are. 
But  they  certiunly  would  not  have  built  them  so  had  the 
chapel  simply  been  a  chapel  of  ease  for  an  ordinary  small 
congregation. 

Now,  the  lane  which  runs  in  continuation  of  the  track 
across  Futtenham  Common  and  which  is  now  called  Sandy 
Lane  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  "Pilgrim's 
Way."  This  lane  runs  down  close  by  St.  Catherine's 
chapel  to  the  ferry  over  the  river  Wey.  Tradition  says 
that  the  pilgrims  used  to  visit  St,  Martha's  church,  a 
Norman  cruciform  building  which  stands  on  St.  Martha's 
Hill.  This  hill  is  a  little  over  two  miles  east  of  Guildford. 
The  more  direct  route  for  them  to  have  taken  would  have 
been  along  the  old  Boman  road  which  runs  along  the 
Hog's  back,  and  a  more  beautiful  road,  with  its  extensive 
view  both  to  the  right  and  left,  could  hardly  be  found  in 
all  England.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  they 
would  go  this  way  both  on  account  of  safety  and  also 
because  they  then  would  be  able  to  make  Guildford  a 
resting  place  and  they  could  make  a  special  visit  to  St. 
Catherine's  as  it  would  be  less  than  a  mile  out  of  their 
way.  At  any  rate  tradition  says  that  the  pilgrims  going 
from  Winchester  to  Canterbury  used  to  visit  St.  Catherine's 
chapel.    It  is  even  now  a  beautiful  spot  and  it  must  have 
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been  even  more  beautiful  in  tbose  days  with  the  silvery 
river  Wey  flowing  in  the  valley  below,  through  the  water 
meadows  unlocked  and  unpolluted  by  the  town  of  Godal- 
ming,  and  its  obnoxious  paper  mills. 

Now,  if  we  study  the  chapel  and  bear  in  mind  that  it 
must  have  contained  some  holy  relic  and  that  it  was 
visited  by  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  it  becomes  more 
intelligible.  The  large  six  feet  wide  doorway  at  the  west 
end  would  be  a  great  convenience.  It  may  be  that  they 
had  an  open  griU  across  it  so  that  the  chapel  might  be 
locked  up  and  people  still  be  able  to  worship  by  placing 
tbemaelves  at  the  west  door  where  a  considerable  number 
would  be  able  to  see  in,  or  on  special  occasions  it  may  be 
that  they  opened  both  the  north  and  the  south  door,  so 
tliat  the  pilgrims  coming  in  large  numbers  could  pasa  in 
at  one  door  and  out  of  the  other.  I  am  in  fact  now 
explaining  the  existence  of  these  two  doors  in  the  same 
way  as  I  tried  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  two  turrets 
in  the  tower  of  Orton  Longueville  church.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  suppose  that  every  church  which  had  a  north 
and  south  door  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  and  I  think  that 
these  doors,  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  parish 
church,  were  in  all  probability  placed  there  solely  for  the 
use  of  funeral  and  other  processions.  There  is  one 
difficulty  to  be  got  over  and  that  is  why  they  provided 
no  stop  for  the  door  in  the  jambs  of  the  north  and  west 
doorway,  and  yet  gave  the  south  doorway  and  the  turret 
doorway  the  usual  stop. 

My  suggestion  is  that  at  times  when  the  pilgrims 
were  not  coming  to  the  chapel,  the  south  doorway,  being 
provided  with  a  hung  door,  was  the  only  one  used, 
and  that  the  north  and  west  doorways  did  not  have  hung 
doors  in  them,  but  only  what  might  be  called  movable 
shutters.  Such  shutters  would  stop  against  the  rebate  in 
the  stonework  of  the  arch  and  the  doorstep,  or  they  might 
drop  into  a  grove  on  the  floor  and  be  secured  against  the 
rebate  in  the  arch  by  a  bolt.  Shutters  so  secured  would 
be  far  more  safe  than  any  hung  on  hinges  and  secured  by 
a  lock,  and  they  would  not  require  the  usual  stop  in  the 
jamb  as  a  door  would,  although,  of  course,  such  a  stop 
would  break  the  joint  between  the  wood  and  the  stonework 
and  keep  the  weather  out  better. 
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Ott  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  open- 
ing without  either  a  door  or  stops  on  the  jambs  is  far  the 
best  form  for  a  crowd  of  people  to  pass  through. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  as  yet  taken  the 
obvious  couree  of  examining  the  jambs  of  all  the  doorways 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  ironwork  has  been  let 
into  them,  and  this  may  probably  throw  some  hght  on  the 
subject. 

The  first  features  about  the  ruin  which  originally 
attracted  my  attention,  and  caused  me  to  puzzle  over  it, 
were  the  doorways  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  central 
window  on  each  side,  and  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your 
time  further  than  to  describe  them  to  you,  and,  perhaps, 
offer  a  humble  suggestion.  The  south  window  has  had  a 
doorway  with  a  two-centred  arch  placed  in  its  middle,  flush 
with  the  outside  wall.  Both  arch  and  jamb  have  a  plain 
chamfer  on  them,  and  the  jamb  is  of  the  usual  door-jamb 
section,  i.e.,  it  widens  out  after  passing  about  six  inches 
into  the  wall,  and  it  is  then  taken  straight  through  to  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall,  where  a  segmental  arch  struck  from 
one  centre  is  thrown  over  the  opening.  Tliia  arch  is  very 
flat  and  has  a  chamfer  upon  it. 

Gearly  then  the  door  on  this  side  of  the  chapel  must 
have  been  hung  in  the  usual  way  like  the  one  below  it 
and  have  opened  into  the  building. 

Now  the  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  has 
been  filled,  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to  the  window  on 
the  south  side.  On  the  inside  it  has  a  doorway  with  a 
two-centred  arch,  similar  to  the  one  described  as  being  on 
the  outside  of  the  south  wall,  and  an  arch  struck  from  one 
centre,  but  not  so  fiat  as  the  one  in  the  south  wall,  has  been 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall. 

Therefore  the  doorway  on  the  south  side  lead  into  the 
building  and  the  doorway  on  the  north  side  lead  out  of 
the  building. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  supposing  that  a  gallery  must 
have  existed  between  the  two  doorways  and  that  its 
object  was  to  allow  people  to  pass  through  the  chapel  ? 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  could  have  had  no  other  use 
and  that  it  justifies  my  suggested  origin  of  the  two  doors 
on  the  ground  fioor. 

There  are  no  signs  whatever  of  any  stage  having  existed 
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outside  these  doors  on  either  side  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  assign  a  date  to  the  doorways,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  were  added  very  soon  after  the  chapel 
was  built. 

As,  however,  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  start  a  theory, 
I  had  better  make  myself  clear  by  stating  liow  I  believe 
this  chapel  was  used,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 

I  believe  the  present  chapel  was  built  originally  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pilgrims,  and  that  at  times  of  the 
year  when  there  were  but  few  coming,  the  great  west 
doorway  was  left  open,  so  that  it  could  be  used  at  unusual 
times  when  pilgrims  and  others  were  not  expected,  but 
that  when  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  came  they  passed  in  the 
south  door  and  out  at  the  north.  After  a  time  this  was 
found  to  give  insufilcient  accommodation  and  it  was  then 
that  a  gallery  over  head  was  resorted  to  and  temporary 
ladders  or  wooden  steps  were  put  up  against  the  building 
to  give  a  way  in  and  out  of  the  gallery. 
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By  G.  R  FOX,  F.S.A. 

The  following  few  notes  have  been  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  a  class  of  antiquities  for 
which  East  Anglia  is  celebrated.  No  other  county  in 
England  except  Suffolk  can  exhibit  such  a  display  of 
painted  roofs  and  screens  as  Norfolk  does,  and  Suffolk 
alone  equals  Norfolk  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  such 
remains. 

I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  Norfolk  screens  and 
roofs  for  the  reason  that  during  the  meeting  fine  examples 
of  both  will  be  seen. 

The  screens  are  for  the  most  part  Chancel  screens,  the 
forms  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  elaborate 
description,  the  upper  portion,  consisting,  beneath  the 
rood  loft,  of  open  work  tracery  in  various  forms,  the 
lower,  filled  in  solidly  and  divided  into  narrow  panels, 
varying  in  number  with  the  size  and  divisions  of  the  screen. 
All  these  screens  are  of  wood,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  but 
the  interest  they  have  for  us  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 

Canels  of  the  lower  portion.  These  are  generally  enriched 
y  a  painting  of  a  single  figure  in  each,  and  the  backgrounds 
are  often  beautifully  powdered  with  rosettes  and  sprays, 
in  gold  and  colours,  to  represent  embroidered  hangings. 

The  ordinary  arrangement  of  a  Norfolk  screen  shows  in 
its  panels  the  twelve  apostles,  six  on  one  side  of  its  central 
doorway  or  opening,  sis  on  the  other,  or  if  the  screen, 
from  its  width,  contains  more  than  twelve  panels,  then  the 
centre  ones  are  filled  with  the  figures  of  other  saints,  or 
rery  commonly  with  the  four  Docters  of  the  church,  though 
if  diere  are  doors  to  the  screen,  these  are  placed  on  the 

*  Bctd  in  the  ArchHtotond  Section,  at  the  Anout  MeetiDg  of  tiis  loBtttnte,  ut 
Norwich,  Anguit  10th,  1886. 
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door  panels.  Many  saints  are,  however,  represented  in 
the  panel  paintings,  and  naturally  the  local  saints  are  fre- 
quently found  amongst  them.  Occasionally  the  heavenly 
hierarchies  are  represented  but  not  commonly.  Those  on 
the  screen  of  the  church  of  Barton  Turf  are  good  examples, 
but  are  not  equal  to  similar  ones  on  the  screen  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Southwold  Church,  Suffolk, 
where  the  arrangement  is  far  more  complete. 

Bepresentations  of  subjects,  i.e  ,  compositions  of  several 
figures,  as  distinguished  from  single  ones,  are  not  common. 
A  few  instances  can,  however,  be  given. 

The  first  two  panels  of  the  screen  at  North  Walsham 
contain  the  subject  of  the  Annunciation,  the  figure  of  the 
Yirgin  being  in  one,  and  the  Archangel  in  the  other. 
Panels  of  the  screen  in  Loddon  Church  exhibit  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  William  of  Norwich,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Circumcision.  Two  subjects  of  singular 
nature  are  to  be  found  on  the  panels  of  the  screen  at 
,  Sparham  church.  In  the  first  of  the  southern  division 
stand  two  skeletons,  side  by  side,  of  a  gallant  and  a  lady, 
both  richly  attired,  the  gallant  holds  in  hia  hand  a  flaming 
torch,  with  a  scroll  round  it  having  the  words  "  Sic  transit 
Gloria  Mundi,"  the  lady  offers  him  a  nosegay.  Behind 
both  of  the  figures  are  inscriptions  relating  to  the  brief  and 
fleeting  nature  of  human  life.  In  the  next  compartment 
a.  single  skeleton,  in  its  shroud,  rises  from  a  tomb  and 
points  to  a  font  in  the  background,  on  which  various  scrolls 
bear  inspribed  a  text  from  Job,  also  on  the  transitory 
nature  of  human  life  (Job,  chap,  x.,  v.  19.')  Occasionally 
figures  of  donors  kneeling,  occur  in  late  paintings,  as  on  the 
Fntton  screen,  which  perhaps  may  be  dated  as  late  as 
1520  or  later.^ 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  detail  in  the  painted 
ornamentation  of  some  of  these  screens.  The  delicate  flower 
and  spray  work  which  fills  every  hollow  of  the  mouldings, 
and  is  powdered  over  the  backgrounds  of  the  figures,  the 
wonderful  elaboration  of  the  patterns  of  the  dresses  of  those 
figures — such  patterns  as  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
productions  of  the  Flemish  looms — the  delicately  applied 

■ "  GsDtlMtutn'B  Hagarioe,"  ISIS.  Jul;  Frittoa,"  published  by  th«  Norfolk  and 
to  December,  p.  135.  Norwich  Archd'ologiiNU  Society,  1872. 
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Riding, — all  combine  to  make  up  a  whole  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  And  to  enhance  the  effect,  on  some  of  the  larger 
and  later  screens,  the  backgrounds  of  the  figures  are 
worked  in  gesso,  in  the  most  delicate  relief,  and  nchly  gilt. 
Even  the  broad  flat  fillets  of  the  mullions  are  covered  with 
gesso  stamped  in  intricate  patterns  of  tracery,  and  having 
at  intervals  diminutive  niches  with  tiny  figures  painted  in 
them,  which  are  protected  by  morsels  of  glass  set  in  the 
pattern,  as  in  a  frame.  For  variety  of  detail,  both  in  figure 
and  ornament,  few  screens  will  equal  the  one  at  !EUnd- 
worth.  For  splendour  of  effect  and  multiplicity  of  forms 
in  the  gilt  gesso  work,  certainly  none  can  surpass  that  at 
Southwold,  but  this  is  a  Suffolk  screen. 

Remains  of  this  delicate  plaster  work  occur  on  the 
CawstoD  screen,  which  though  a  fine  and  large  one,  fails 
somewhat  in  its  figures.  These  are  for  the  most  part  but 
poorly  conceived  and  executed.  In  the  choice  of  the 
figures  the  usual  arrangement  is  followed,  the  whole  of 
the  Apostles  being  represented  together  with  St.  Helena 
and  St.  Agnes,  the  Docters  of  the  Church  occupying  their 
accustomed  place  upon  the  doors.  Another  effigy  may 
be  seen  here,  an  exception  to  the  usual  saintly  company, 
that  of  Master  John  Schorn,  who  ia  represented  in  the  act 
of  performing  the  miracle  of  conjuring  the  Evil  one  into  a 
boot.  This  worthy,  though  not  a  saint,  appears  occasion- 
ally on  the  Norfolk  screens,  possibly  because  he  was 
believed  in  the  middle  ages  to  have  power  to  cure  the 
ague,  which,  in  a  county  possessing  so  much  marsh  land  ■ 
as  Norfolk,  must  have  been  a  malady  only  too  common. 
Master  John  Schorn  is  said  to  have  held  the  rectory  of 
North  Marston,  Bucks,  in  1290,  and  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  time  a  canon  in  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Dun- 
stable. The  well  blessed  tg'  him  at  North  Marston  was  an 
object  of  pilgrimage.  Iliere  are  two  periods  in  the 
figures  on  this  screen ;  some  of  the  figures  on  the  south 
side  including  that  of  the  above-mentioned  worthy,  were 
painted  at  a  later  date  and  iu  a  better  style  than  the  old 
ones,  on  paper  or  vellum  and  glued  over  the  older  work. 
The  later  ones  may  have  been  executed  when  the  fabric 
received  the  further  adornment  of  the  stamped  and  gilt 
gesso  work  which  covers  the  fiat  surfaces  of  its  main 
divisions.    Some  of  this  decoration  remains  on  these  more 
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recent  panels.  On  the  Lessingham  screen  the  same  sort 
of  restoration  of  the  panel  figures  seems  to  have  also  been 
effected. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  Cawston  screen  are 
extracted  from  Blomefield : — In  1460  John  Barker,  of 
Cawston,  "  gave  tea  marks  towards  building  the  rood  loft 
commonly  called  the  candle  beam." 

In  1504  Richard  Browne,  of  Cawston,  "gave  four 
marks  to  paint  a  pane  of  the  rood  loft." 

This  inscription  was  painted  on  the  screen  itself. 
"  Prey  for  the  Sowlis  of  William  Atereth  and  Alice  his 
Wyff  the  weche  dede  these  iiii  ^  Penys  Peynte  be  the 
Executoris  IjS  .  .  ."  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing 
further  and  the  date  of  the  painting  is  therefore  lost. 

Not  perhaps  so  interesting  as  the  Cawston  screen  but 
much  better  executed,  is  the  one  in  the  chancel  at  Aylesham. 
Only  the  lower  panels  remain  and  they  show  the  usual 
arrangement  of  Apostles  and  Saints,  amongst  the  latter 
being  a  figure  of  Moses.  Like  the  one  at  Cawston  it  bore 
its  date,  and  happily  in  this  instance  the  date  is  preserved. 
The  work  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  1507  at  the 
charges  of  iSiomas  Wymer,  Joan  and  Agnes  his  wives, 
John  Jannys,  and  others  whose  names  are  now  lost.  This 
same  Thomas  Wymer  was  a  prosperous  worstead  weaver 
of  Aylesham  who,  according  to  an  inscription  on  his  brass, 
(he  died  in  1507)  gave  largely  to  the  adorning  of  the 
church  during  his  life,  and  left  the  means  for  continuing 
that  good  work,  after  his  death.  The  other  donor  whose 
name  has  come  down  to  us,  John  Jannys,  Blomefield  tells 
us,  was  father  to  the  Robert  Jannys,  Ma^or  of  Norwich  in 
1517  and  1524,  whose  portrait  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  that  city,  and  whose 
fine  early  Benaissance  tomb  adorned  with  his  coat  of 
arms,  composed  of  those  of  the  Grocers'  Company  and  his 
merchant's  mark,  yet  exists  in  the  church  of  St.  George, 
Colegate,  Norwich. 

Noting  only  the  screens  in  Tunstead  and  in  Trunch 
churches  as  pleasing  and  complete  examples,  with  the 
remark  that  the  latter  one  carries  an  inscription  giving 
its  date  as  1502,  I  must  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  two 
screens  of  Barton  Turf  and  of  Btuidwortfa. 

'  Hirtotr  <d  Norfolk,  toL  ti,  pp.  264-2M. 
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At  Barton  Turf  we  first  come  across  an  exception  to 
tlie  usual  row  of  Apostles.  The  paintings  are  well  executed 
and  the  subjects  not  common,  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  figures  represent  the  heavenly  hierarchies. 

Commencing  on  the  north  side  we  find  St.  Apollonia,  St. 
Sitha,  then  comes  the  display  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  the 
Powers,  Virtues,  Dominions,  Seraphim ;  and  on  the  south 
side,  Cherubim,  Princedoms,  Thrones,  Archangels,  Angela, 
and  in  the  last  panel  St.  Barbara. 

Unfortunately  when  we  would  most  wish  to  know  it,  the 
date  of  the  work  is  not  to  be  discovered.  That  it  is  late 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

What  gives  this  screen  an  exceptional  interest,  is  that 
some  of  ike  panels  exhibit  examples  of  armour,  such  ex- 
amples on  screens  being  confined  to  the  warrior  saints  and 
and  archangels.  Two  of  the  figures,  the  '*  Potestates  "  and 
"ArchangeU"  are  in  complete  armour  of  plate,  and  seem  to 
show  a  singular  mixture  of  late  and  early  forms  in  their 
panoply. 

The  screen  above  mentioned  is  the  chancel  screen,  but 
another  exists  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the  panels 
of  which  display  three  regal  saints,  St.  Edmund,  carrying 
an  arrow  as  his  emblem,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  his 
ring,  and  St.  Olave  with  two  cakes  or  loaves  in  one  hand, 
andahalbert  {to  represent  the  Danish  battleaxe),  in  the 
other.  A  fourth  panel  is  filled  with  the  figure  of  King 
Henry  VI,  whose  effigy  is  likewise  to  be  found  on  other 
screens. 

Less  well  executed  than  those  of  Barton  Turf,  the  paint- 
ings on  the  screen  at  Bandworth  have  also  less  interest  in 
themselves.  But  the  profiision,  the  multiplicity  and  richness 
of  every  detail,  and  a  certain  completeness  of  arrangement, 
make  up  a'  whole  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  great  screen 
at  Soutliwold,  in  Suffolk.  The  Raudworth  screen  with 
that  at  Southwold  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
painted  screens  of  East  Anglia. 

The  usual  row  of  Apostles  occupies  the  panels  of  the 
chancel  screen,  the  interest,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
rotables  of  the  altars  on  each  side  of  it.  The  one  on  the 
north  contains  figures  of  St.  Etheldreda,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  a  repetition  of  the  same  saint,  and  St,  Barbara. 
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The  southern  retable  has  figures  of  St.  Mary  Salome,  wife 
of  Zebedee  with  her  two  children,  St.  James  Major,  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  St.  Mary 
wife  of  Cleophas  with  her  four  children,  St.  James  the 
Less,  St,  Jude,  St.  Simeon,  and  St.  Joseph.  The  last 
figure  on  this  retable  is  St.  Margaret.  The  first  figure  of 
the  Baptist  in  the  northern  retable  is  evidently  that  of  a 
female  saint  altered.  The  second  is  only  in  black  outline, 
the  usual  way  of  commencing  a  subject.  The  reason  for 
the  alterations  here,  we  shall  probably  never  discover. 

On  the  fine  parclose  screens  extending  6  ft.  into  the 
nave  are  represented  St:  Feliz  (?),  St.  George,  and  St. 
Stephen  on  me  northern  one,  on  the  southern,  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket  (?),  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Michael.' 

No  date  is  to  be  found  on  this  screen  and  a  bequest  in 
1419  of  Thomas  Grym,  of  Eandworth,  of  five  marks  "  ad 
fabricam  cancelli,"  must  refer  to  the  building  of  the 
chancel.  The  paintings,  if  not  the  screen  itself,  may  pro- 
bably be  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  even  later. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  painted  screens  I  now  turn  to 
note  the  painted  roofs  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  forms  of  decoration  on  these,  fall 
into  three  or  four  classes.  The  first  consists  in  the  pick- 
ing out  only  of  the  prominent  features  with  colour  and  the 
colouring  of  the  carved  detail,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  roof  untouched,  the  natural  wood  forming  a  back- 
ground. 

For  instance,  in  the  nave  roof  of  North  Creake  Church, 
the  figures  of  angels  at  the  ends  of  the  hammer  beams  are 
painted  white  with  red  or  black  wings,  the  mouldings  of 
the  principal  beams,  and  the  fine  cornice,  being  coloured 
red,  green,  white  and  black. 

The  north  transept  of  Outwell  Church  has  a  roof  simi- 
larly painted,  and  that  over  the  nave  of  Mattishall  Church, 
a  rude  example,  is  thus  adorned.  Necton  Church  may 
also  be  named  for  traces  of  colour  in  the  details  of  the 
nave  roof,  and  that  of  the  porch  of  Oxburgh  is  s«d  to  have 
been  likewise  painted.  An  example  where  the  colouring 
has  advanced  a  step  further  will  be  found  in  the  roof  of 

'  For  thii  screen  «ee  "  lUustratioDi  of  Ardueolo^irftl  Society,  1S6T,  from  which 
the  Rood  Screen  at  Kandwortb,"  pub-  the  ide&tiSotiou  glreo  above,  of  the 
lisbed    by    ths  Koifolk    ud    Norwich      figurn  upon  it,  hu  beea  taken. 
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Knapton.  It  haa  received  a  coat  of  yellow  colour  through- 
out, none  of  the  natural  wood  being  left,  and  the  figures 
and  mouldings  are  touched  with  red,  green  and  white. 

The  second  class  relies  still  further  on  colour,  and 
painted  ornament  is  introduced  to  a  great  extent.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  exposed  rafters  is  covered  with  some 
one  colour,  the  mouldings  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
roof  are  picked  out  in  another,  and  ornament  executed 
either  by  the  stencil  or  by  hand,  is  spread  over  every 
available  surface. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  nave  roof  of  Salle  Church. 
Here,  white  is  employed  for  the  ground,  the  main  lines 
are  of  a  brilliant  red,  and  the  rafters  and  interspaces  are 
diapered  all  over  with  crowned  ms  alternating  with  the 
sacred  letters  i.h.c.  in  red  and  black.  A  cornice  filled 
with  angels  holding  scrolls  on  which  are  tests  in  black 
letter,  now  scarcely  legible,  completes  the  scheme  of  deco- 
ration. A  fine  roof  exists  over  the  nave  of  Palgrave 
Church,  Suffolk,  precisely  similar  to  this  in  its  colouring, 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  forms  of  the  ornament. 

A  variety  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  roof  of  the 
S.  transept  of  Cawston  Church.  Here  the  face  of  the 
rafters  is  coloured  a  madder-brown,  and  the  interspaces 
are  white,  both  rafters  and  interspaces  being  enriched 
with  stencilled  ornament  in  black  and  red.  The  main 
lines  of  the  roof  are  brilliant  in  scarlet  blue  and  green, 
and  the  bosses  at  their  intersections  are  for  the  most  part 
coloured  gold  colour  and  scarlet. 

Much  richer  in  effect  than  either  of  these  classes  is  the 
third  I  have  to  mention,  a  system  of  ornamentation  asso- 
ciated only  with  panelled  roofs,  which  in  their  divisions 
present  a  larger  surface  for  display  than  where  the  simple 
rafters  only  are  treated  with  colour.  A  good  but  com- 
paratively simple  example  in  this  style,  may  be  seen  in 
the  panelled  roof  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  appropri- 
ated to  the  uses  of  the  Great  Hospital  in  fiishopgate 
Street,  Norwich,  and  now  called  the  Eagle  Ward.  The 
general  ground  of  this  roof  is  gold  colour,  and  each  panel 
is  occupied  by  a  painting  of  a  fine  black  eagle,  displayed. 
The  delicately  carved  and  gilt  bosses  at  the  intersections 
of  Uie  thin  mouldings  of  the  panels,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
ot  the  composition. 
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Of  course,  panelled  roofs  ofier  an  opportanity  for  an 
infinite  variety  in  their  painted  ornamentation,  but  the 
favourite  arrangement  in  the  East  Anglian  roofs  is  that  of 
a  wreath  enclosmg  the  sacred  name,  or  the  initial  letter  of 
that  of  some  saint.  As  an  example,  may  be  cited  the 
panelled  roof  of  the  north  transept  of  East  Dereham  Church. 
Here  the  general  tint  of  the  ground  is  a  very  pale  green, 
and  the  panels  bear  alternately  green  wreaths  encircling 
a  crowned  letter  T  in  red,  and  double-headed  eagles  in 
black.  A  small  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  same 
church  has  a  panelled  ceiling  of  a  far  more  elaborate 
character.  On  the  same  pale  greenish  ground  as  in  the 
transept  roof,  green  wreaths  of  a  most  intricate  description 
are  painted,  each  wreath  containing  a  representation  of  the 
holy  lamb.  The  mouldings  forming  these  panels  are 
coloured  red,  black,  and  bluish  grey,  and  heightened  in 
efiect  with  a  good  deal  of  gilding. 

Another  panelled  roof,  with  colouring  of  a  much  simpler 
description,  exists  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Mattis- 
hall  church.  The  colours  here  employed  are  scarlet 
approaching  to  orange,  madder  brown,  white  and  black, 
the  ground  of  the  panels  being  alternately  scarlet  and 
white  with  simple  wreaths  in  each,  encircling  a  crowned 
letter  T. 

Occasionally,  as  a  variety,  the  figures  of  angels  are 
combined  with  the  wreaths,  alternating  with  them,  or 
otherwise  arranged,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  panels  of  the 
roof  of  the  Lady  Ohapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Madder- 
market,  Norwich,  llie  grounds  of  these  panels,  originally 
white  or  pale  buff,  are  darkened  by  dirt,  damp,  and  time, 
but  the  figures  and  the  scheme  of  ornamentation  may  still 
be  made  out.  The  grounds  on  which  the  angelii  are 
depicted  are  diapered  alternately  with  a  flower  and  with 
the  letters  h.b.  crowned  and  forming  a  monogram,  and 
the  angels,  who  wear  the  most  wonderful  headdresses, 
bear  scrolls  having  upon  them  the  words  of  the  angelic 
salutation. 

The  last  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  ornamented  with 
groups  of  wreaths,  a  centre  one  and  a  small  one  in  each 
comer,  bearing  within  them  the  letters  i,h.c.  At  the  end 
of  the  noriih  lusle  of  the  same  church,  formerly  existed  a 
similar  ceiling,  wherein,  as  a  pleasing  variety  in  each 
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panel  of  wbtch  an  angel  formed  the  centre,  a  little  wreath 
filled  the  cornerB. 

This  roof,  I  believe,  became  so  decayed  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  it.  The  colours  employed  were 
black,  white,  and  browniah  red,  or  madder  brown. 

To  find  a  much  more  elaborate  composition  of  this 
description,  we  must  travel  to  the  south  of  the  connty. 
The  panelled  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  roof  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Fulham,  exhibits  an  elaboration  of 
painted  ornamentation,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  Wreaths 
of  green  vine  leaves  and  branches  encircling  the  sacred 
lettero,i.H  c.  and  m.r.  painted  in  red,fill  the  panels  together 
with  figures  of  seraphim,  arranged  in  a  curiously  irregu- 
lar way.  Some  of  ^e  seraphim,  strangely  crowned  and 
feathered  beings,  six  winged  and  brilliant  in  red  and 
purple  plumage 

"  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow." 

Whilst  others  are  employed  in  censing.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  whole  of  the  ground  work  is  white,  whilst  in  the 
cormce  for  the  first  time,  the  use  of  blue  in  a  mass  is  to 
be  observed,  this  not  being  at  all  a  usual  colour  in  East 
Anglian  painted  roofa. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  confined  to  examples 
to  be  found  in  Norfolk,  but  the  list  of  painted  roofs  might 
be  considerably  increased,  if  I  included  in  it  the  fine  speci- 
mens to  be  found  in  Sufiblk.  A  notice  of  these,  now- 
ever,  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

But  little  is  known  as  to  the  date  of  the  paintings  of 
these  roofs.  The  roof  at  Knapton  "  was  erected  by  one 
John  Smythe  in  the  year  1505'"  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  coloured  soon  after.  In  the  fabric  expenses  of 
the  CJoIlege  of  Mettingham  in  Suffolk  entries  occur  as  to 
the  paintmg  of  the  roof  of  the  church  there,  some  time 
after  1420,  by  Edmund  de  Bradwelle  "  peyntour,"  who 
received  £13  68.  6d.  for  his  work.'  The  roof  of  the  nave 
of  All  Saints'  Church,  Garboldisham  (long  since  a  rum^ 
was  according  to  Blomefield  "  boarded  and  painted  all 

1  Korfolk  Archieolt^,  -nl.  it,  p.  801.  lege,    Soffblk.    Communicalsd  bj    the 

9  "  Origio^  I^^'ctunanta.  Eztractafrom  Ber.   C.   B.  Huming,"  in  Arctueologieid 

the  Hwie''*  •"X"''"'*  "f  Mettinghsm  Col-  JoBrnsl,  yoL  vi,  1846,  p.  97. 
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over  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  this  in  the 
midst : — 

Betwex  syn  via  and 

Ye  Eode  Loff  ye  yongling 

Han  payd  for  yis  cost "  &c. 
That  is  to  aay  that  between  the  inscription  and  rood 
loft,  the  young  men  of  the  parish  had  paid  the  cost  of  the 
work.    Unfortunately  we  have  here  again  no  date. 

We  may  be  a  little  more  certain  as  to  the  method  of 
panting  employed  for  these  roofs.  This  was,  without 
doubt,  tempera ;  size,  sometimes  made  from  skins,  some- 
times from  the  sounds  of  fish,  being  used  to  bind  the 
colours.  In  the  fabric  expenses  of  the  CoUege  of  Metting- 
ham,  already  referred  to,  a  certain  Henry  Baraham,  of 
Yarmouth,  is  entered  as  supplying  in  1418-19,  "fifty 
Soundys  pissium,  2d."  Though  occasionally  used  as  glue  is 
now  in  joinery,  these  "Soundys"  may  have  also  served  the 
painters  as  well.  Much  of  the  ornamentation,  I  am  con- 
vinced, was  stencilled,  tendrils  and  touches  accompanying 
the  monograms  and  wreaths  being  added  by  hand,  for 
they  would  be  much  too  troublesome  to  stencil.  Figures 
of  course,  however  rude,  would  be  painted  by  hand. 
With  respect  to  the  finer  and  more  artistic  painted  work  of 
the  screens,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  this  was 
executed  in  tempera  also,  but  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  lateness  of  the  dates  at  which  many  of  the  finest 
screens  were  either  made  or  painted,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  figures,  if  not  the  ornamental  details,  were  executed 
in  oil.  Of  course,  such  fragments  of  painted  work  as  may 
exist  before  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
probably  in  tempera.  The  intercourse  between  Flanders 
and  Norfolk  must  be  considered,  where  oil  painting  had 
been  a  flourishing  art  since  the  time  of  the  Van  Eycks ; 
and  a  certain  Flemish  influence  in  some  of  the  detaus  of 
the  panel  paintings  shows  signs  of  such  intercourse. 

Who  were  the  men  who  worked  upon  the  Norfolk 
screens?  Happily  to  this  question  these  seems  a  poaaibility 
of  a  reply.  For  the  "  Illustrations  of  the  rood  screen  at 
at  Barton  Turf,"  published  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
ArchEBological  Society,  Mr.  L'Estrange  was  able  to  supply 
the  following  list  of  painters,  stainers  and  glaziers,  extending 
from  Edward  UI  to  Henry  VIII,  all  from  Norwich  itself. 
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48.  Edw.  IIL        Johannea  de  ffrenge  Peyntour. 

Johannes  de  Bradewelle  Peyntour. 
2.  Rich.  II.  Johannea  Leggard  Peyntour. 

10  &  11.  Ric.  n.  Stephanua  ffrenge  Peynto'. 

Eobertua  fireuge  Feynto'. 

Thomas  de  Ocle  Peynto'. 
9.  Hen.  IV.  Hobertua  Ocle  Peynto'. 

8.  Hen.  V.  Eobertua  Sylueme  Peytour. 

4.  Hen.  V.  Eobertua  Grey  Peyntour. 

8.  Hen.  V.  George  Knot  Steynour. 

7.  Hen.  VI.  John  Stonhale  Steynor. 

John  Pery  Steynor. 
13.  Hen.  VI.       John  Garner  Peynto'. 
21.  Hen.  VI.         Thomas  Hervy  Feyntor 

proved    the   liberty    of  Wm.    Hervy, 

Graver,  his  father. 
24  &  25  Hen.  VI.  John  Maughtild  Peyntour 

Willelmus  Castleacre  stenyo'  &  Peynto' 

Eobertus  Mayhew  Steynour 
.  Thomas  Chapel  Steyno' 

John  Eoo  Steyno' 
31  Hen.  VI.  John  Longys  Feyntor 

33  Hen.  VI.  Eob.  Hykelyng  Feyntor 

8  Edw.  IV.  W"  Warner  Steynor  app  John  Stonhawe 

Steynor 
22  Edw.  IV.         Nicholas  Peyntor  Glasier 

W  Skynner  Steynor 
3  Hen.  VIL  Eobert  Hervy  Steynor  son  of  Tho8..Hervy. 

14  Hen.  Vn.        John  Terry  Steynor 
1  Hy.  Vin.  Eich  Euxaton  Paynto 

31  Hy.  Vni.        "W"  Moton  Steyno*' 

'  I  un  enabled  through  the  kindneu  Qile*  )e  Fleming  of  Bruges. 

at  the  Rev.  W.  Hndaon,  Vicar  of  3t.  Peter  John  le  p. 

Fermountergate,  Korwich,  to  give  here,  Richard  pietor. 

another  and  earlier  lilt  of  painters,  living  Olyve  le  peyntur. 

in  Norwich  in  the  thirteenth  ccntuiy.  Alan  picbor. 

This  list  iH  extracted  from  deeds  nt  con-  The   namee  of   other    painters  at  ■ 

Ts;»nce.  called  Conrt  Holla,  dating  from  iligfatlj  earlier  date  still,  are  preserred 

]2eC>  to  laes,  preeerred  in  the  Municipal  in  the  Sacrists'  RoUs  of  Norwich  Prior;, 

Archives  of  that  atj.     It  runs  as  foUoirs.  under  the  jear  1277.  the  principal  artut 

Under  the  head  of  Pictor  or  le  Peyntur  in  which  group  Beems  to   have  been  a 

we  find,  certain  Master  Wiiliam.    Under  the  date 

Thomas  de  Lint.  1!28S  we  have  an  entry  of  sudu  paid  to 

Lawrence  de  Kirkitede,  the  painters  WiUiam  and  Hem;.    See 

Ralph  de  Attleburgh.  "  Extracts    from  the   account   rolls    of 

Bi^r  le  peyntur,  of  Norwich.  Norwich  Priory."     Frooeed.  of  ArduBoL 

Peter  le  pictor,  ton  of  W"  de  Raeheja  Inst-,  Norwich,  VoL  1817  pp  207-208. 

le  pc^ntni'. 
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With  this  list  is  printed  an  extract  from  the  will  of 
Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Robert  de  Berneye,  Kt.,  dated 
1416,  in  which  mention  ia  made  of  a  certain  table,  or  panel, 
pwnted  with  the  history  of  St.  Katherine,  for  doing  which 
Eobert  Okyll  of  Norwich  had  received  Sis.  4d.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  one  of  the  names  (with  slightly  different 
spelling)  of  the  painters  in  the  list  given  above,  under  date 
of  Henry  IV  (1407-8).  Ifind  anottertrace  of  this  painter. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  College  of  Mettingham,  is  an  entry 
under  the  year  1413-14,  of  66s.  8d.  given  in  part  payment 
to  him  for  making  and  painting  a  table  or  panel  for  the 
high  altar  of  the  chapel  there,  and  three  years  after,  he 
receives  the  balance  of  his  account.  In  these  same 
accounts  another  painter's  name  occurs,  this  time  not  a 
Norwich  man.  In  1416-17,  Thomas  of  Yarmouth  receives 
£6  lOs.  in  part  payment  for  making  and  painting  two 
images.  In  the  following  year  he  receives  £8  10s.  for  the 
two  images  with  their  tabernacles,  as  also  for  making  a 
table  or  panel  for  the  altar,  and  the  same  entry  with  the 
sum  of  100s.  paid  to  this  painter,  occurs  in  the  following 
year.' 

Possibly  the  paintings  of  different  dates,  preserved  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Plea,  Norwich,  may  be  from 
the  hands  of  Norwich  men,  and  I  am  fain  to  see  their 
handiwork  al^o  in  the  beautiful  retable,  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  capital  of  East  Aiiglia,  a 
work  of  earlier  date  and  greater  merit  than  any  f  have 
previously  noticed. 

An  authority  on  painting.  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  "  Trea- 
sures of  Art  in  Great  Britam,"  considers  that  this  latter  is 
executed  in  tempera  and  that  the  date  of  its  execution 
lies  between  1380  and  1400.  He  says  of  it,  "Both  the 
figures  and  the  raised  elegant  patterns  of  the  gold  ground 
entirely  resemble  the  indubitable  English  miniatures  of  the 
same  period,  so  that  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  English  origin  of  this  picture." 

Thus  while  the  Van  Eyc^  and  their  followers  were 
working  in  the  Netherlands,  we  had  here,  in  East  Anglia, 
the  beginnings  of  a  school  of  painting  which  might  have 
rendered  Eastern  England  famous  in  the  records  of  art, 
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The  great  political  and  religious  changea,  however,  of  the 
sixteenth  century  gave  a  blow  to  that  school  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  that  the  art  of  painting  rose  agwn  in  this  part 
of  England,  but  in  a  different  form,  with  Gainsborough,  a 
Sufiblk  man,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  was  practised 
successfully  by  Crome  and  his  contemporaries,  now  known 
to  fame  as  "  the  Norwich  School." 
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SHOEBURY  CAMP,  ESSEX.' 
By  F.  C.  J.  SPURRELL. 

Some  tea  years  ago,  it  became  clear  that  the  outline  of 
the  Camp  or  Bury  constructed  by  Hsesten  or  Hastings  at 
Shoeburyness,  was  rapidly  becoming  obliterated.  So  in 
September  and  October  of  1879,  I  made  a  plan  of  it  add 
cut  a  section  through  the  only  small  piece  of  the  wall  and 
ditch,  which  remained  whole.  But  I  was  able  to  trace 
out  the  wall  and  ditch  the  whole  distance,  with  one  small 
exception,  where  a  gravel  pit  had  interfered  with  it.  A 
large  part  of  the  ditch,  too,  had  been  recently  levelled  for 
tennis  grounds,  but  luckily  for  me  so  recently,  that  the 
settlement  due  to  the  former  existence  of  the  ditch  enabled 
it  to  be  distinctly  traced.  The  Gbvemment  has  buUt  a 
waU  along  the  bank  of  the  northern  half,  and  beyond  the 
ditch  runs  Eampart  Street. 

On  the  southern  part,  a  powder  store  and  an  enclosure 
runs  along  the  wall.  I  was  able  to  get  the  exact  width 
of  the  centre  of  the  waU  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch 
where  these  were  cut  by  the  cliff,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
western  side  was  able  to  get  a  good  measurement  by 
dig^ng,  &c.  The  wall  was  here  preserved  by  a  thick 
underwood  and  some  trees,  and  seemed  to  have  suffered 
remarkably  little. 

Certainly,  the  Camp  waa  not  very  strona;  work  and 
probably  was  occupied  for  a  very  short  perioa,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  account  taken  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

A.D.  894.  "Hasten  had  come  to  Beamfleet,  with  the 
band,  which  before  sat  at  Middleton  (Milton  next  Sitting- 
bourn)  and  the  great  army  was  also  come  there  which 
before  sat  at  Apuldre,  near  Limenemouth  (Appledore, 
Kent).    The  fortress  at  Beamfleet  (now  Benfleet)  had 
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before  this  been  constructed  by  Haesten,  and  he  was  at 
that  time  gone  out  to  plunder  "  when  a  very  strong  body 
of  the  English  people  who  were  sent  eastward  by  King 
Alfred,  together  with  the  townsmen  of  London,  and  also 
aid  from  uie  west,  marched  to  Bemfleet. 

Heastens'  *'  Great  Army  "  was  at  home  in  the  camp. 
Then  came  the  army  from  London  and  put  Haaten's  army 
to  flight  and  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  all  that  was 
within  it,  as  well  the  property  as  the  women  and  the 
childreD,  and  carried  the  whole  to  IJondon ;  and  all  the 
ehips,  they  either  broke  in  pieces  or  carried  to  London, 
or  Bochester. 

And  they  brought  the  wife  of  Hasten  and  his  two  sons 
to  the  king,  and  he  afterwards  gave  them  back  again, 
because,  one  was  his  godson  and  one  Ethered's  the  Earl- 
dorman.  But  as  soon  as  the  wife  and  sons  were  given 
back,  Haesten  repaired  the  Shoebury  fortress.  The  armies 
of  Hsesten  after  the  flight  from  Bemfleet,  drew  together 
again,  at  Shoebury  in  Essex,  and  there  constructed  a 
fortress.  After  which  they  went  up  the  Thames,  to 
the  Severn ;  where,  having  been  beaten  and  dispersed 
again,  they  returned  to  Essex,  It  is  not  clear  where 
they  went,  apparently  to  Mersey  Island,  though,  probably 
Shoebury  was  not  quite  abandoned. 

At  the  time  mentioned,  in  894,  the  coast  was  different 
to  what  it  now  is.  The  camp  by  its  own  shewing  was  an 
inland  camp.  I  mean  that  the  ditch  did  not  then  impinge 
upon  the  sea.  Had  such  been  the  case  it  could  not  but 
have  happened  that  the  muddy  sea  water  would  have 
invaded  it,  the  bottom  being  only  now  about  3  ft.  above 
high  water  mark  which  would  certainly  have  been 
washed  by  high  tides  and  in  stormy  weather,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  section  by  the  sea  or  in  my 
excavation  ;  and,  moreover,  the  muddy  water  would 
have  left  a  sediment,  and  none  of  the  well-known  mud  of 
that  coast  was  found,  nor  shells. 

Besides  this,  in  accordance  with  the  general  mode  of 
fortification  at  that  time  both  by  Danes  and  Saxons,  the 
camp  was  an  irregular  kind  of  square  in  form,  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  plan  that  if  the  present  lines  be  carried 
round,  enclosing  about  as  much  more  land  or  sea  as 
remains  still ;  the  coast  must  have  considerably  extended 
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eastward.  The  waste  of  the  coast  here  during  the  last 
thousand  years  cannot  have  heen  less,  and  was  probably 
more  than  half-a-mile.  I  should  feel  within  reason  if  I 
said  a  mile  full.  Again,  there  is  a  road  here  along  the 
sands  from  Foulness  to  Wakering  Stairs  which  probably 
represents  an  ancient  coast  road  now  gone  to  sea.  This 
road  which  runs  about  a  mile  from  the  present  land, 
some  sixty  or  seventjr  years  ago  appears  to  have  extended 
to  Shoebury,  though  it  is  now  obliterated.  This  is  some- 
what interesting  tnough  no  proof  of  date,  for  the  road 
may  have  been  a  road  situated  well  inshore  at  the  time 
of  the  Romans'  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  camp.  But 
the  wear  of  the  coast  here  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  there  is  any  need  to  doubt  will  allow  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  camp  was  well  inland. 

The  outline  is  irregular,  seemingly  constructed  in  short 
stretches  of  nearly  straight  lines  joined  by  angles  which 
are  very  obtuse  ;  an  evidence  of  haste,  though  of  method, 
in  construction.  The  dimensions  of  the  camp  wall  are,  a 
ditch  40  ft.  wide  and  8  to  9  ft.  deep,  of  whicn  at  least  in 
one  place  about  2  ft.  have  to  be  subtracted  for  a  kind  of 
step  on  the  inner  side,  and  one  third  the  width  of  the 
ditch  {vide  section).  The  ditch  was  half  fiDed  with 
earth,  part  of  which  must  have  fellen  from  the  bank. 
The  land  which  is  very  level,  had  been  raised  for  a  bank 
to  the  hight  of  12  ft. ;  on  the  inner  side,  the  ground  was 
3  ft.  higher  than  outside  the  ditch — gradually  sloping 
away — some  of  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  d^radation 
of  tne  bank,  but  some  may  be  considered  as  intentional. 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  camp  was  apparently  about 
one-third  of  a  square  mile,  perhaps  more ;  from  the  in- 
clination of  the  walls,  which  are  away  from  each  other  at 
the  intersection  of  the  beach,  the  widest  part  has  gone  to 
sea,  it  may  be  inferred. 

The  top  of  the  cliffs  here  is  about  12  to  13  ft.  above 
high  water  mark.  They  are  of  quaternary  sand  and  very 
loose,  so  that  the  ditch  could  not  have  held  water,  as  the 
whole  area  is  much  of  the  same  as  to  level  and  quality. 

Boman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  district,  outside 
and  inside  the  camp  graves  have  been  found  at  the 
southern  extremity  close  to  the  sea,  from  which  a  gold 
coin  of  Probus  got  into  the  possession  of  a  man  who  still 
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it  ten  years  ago  still.  I  was  told,  also,  a  ring  was  found. 
Pottery  and  bones  of  the  same  age  are  not  scarce.  Just 
outside  the  camp  a  stone  faced  well  of  hexagonal  foim 
was  discovered  of  Boman  make. 

Great  quantities  of  bones  were  found,  more  especially 
near  the  sea,  which  was  once  the  middle  of  the  area ; 
nothing  of  Teutonic  art  has  been  found  I  believe,  which  is 
well  in  accordance  with  the  story  told  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

The  outlook  from  these  parts  is  dreary  and  is  only  now 
noted  for  long  range  practice,  and  the  site  of  the  deposit 
of  Metropolitan  Sewage.  Formerly,  according  to  tales 
and  tradition,  a  city  stood  somewhere  on  the  Maplin 
sands  ;  but  the  name  of  Maplin  is  without  a  meaning  or 
history  now.  Shoebury  has  been  suggested  to  mean  a 
horse-shoe  shaped  burg,  but  this,  though  applicable  now- 
a-days  was  not  so  at  its  foundation,  and  no  plausible 
suggestion  is  now  possible.  The  area  of  the  camp  is 
covered  with  Government  buildings  and  ranges,  and  lor 
some  distance  around  it.  Since  the  railway  has  been 
carried  there,  great  changes  have  happened,  and  the 
place  is  populous  to  a  surprising  extent,  for  a  spot  so  out 
of  the  world. 

In  making  this  plan  I  was  very  kindly  assisted  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  station.  In  the  little  sketch 
appended  to  the  plan  shewing  the  probable  shore  line  in 
A.I).  894,  the  scale  may  approximately  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  small  outline  of  the  camp  with  the  larger  one. 
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Commmuottted  by  J.  BAIN,  F.S.K.  (SooL) 

The  following  paper  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
(afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset.)  Though  without  date,  it  was 
evidently  drawn  up  by  him  at  Alnwick  juat  before  his  return  from  the 
Border  at  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  1642, 
when  he  was  succeeded  as  lord  warden  by  John  Dudley,  Viscount 
Lisle  (afterwards  Duke  of  Xorthumberland.)  Hertford  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  bring  back  with  him  a  memorandum 
of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Borders  for  the  information  of  Henry 
VIlL,  and  this  paper  ie  the  result  of  Ms  labour.  Among  other  notes 
of  interest  in  it  may  be  remarked  those  as  to  digging  coal  at  Alnwick, 
and  appropriating  the  timber  of  the  "  abbay  besid  Anwik,"  to  repair 
the  castle.  The  Percys  were  then  under  forfeiture,  their  castle  was  in 
Henry's  hands,  and  for  a  long  period  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
-Warden  of  the  Marches.  There  is  an  abbreviate  of  this  paper  drawn 
Tip  by  a  clerk  from  Hertford's  rough  draft  Both  of  these  documents 
are  in  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  at  Lougleat,  by  whose 
kind  permission  the  former  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

f  Ueuobaitda  on  the  Bobdebs  bt  the  Eabl  OS  Hebtfokd.  I 

For  the  pencionera  to  be  dischai^t. 

For  the  intellyens  betwene  them  m»i  of  NorthumV  and  Skota. 

For  the  comyng  in  of  the  Shots  for  pouarti  and  what  shal  be  don 

with  them — and  to  show  the  causes  whey  the  proclimacion  is 

stayde. 
Item  Tyndall  and  Eidesdal  suferith  the  Skota  to  cum  throw  them 

and  rob  the  Xyngs  sublets  and  eunime  tyme  cumme  with  them. 
Item  rich  mens  goode  beth  on  touohid  and  onspoylyd  and  the  pore 
men  that  dwellyth  w4ne  them  robid  and  spoilyd. 
Item  the  facion  of  the  takyng  of  my  prill. 
Item  that  yf  the  Skotf  haue  no  lether  owght  of  Ingeland  they  shall 

hane  a  gret  lake. 
Item  cart  whelis  was  wont  to  be  bowght  her  for  v*  wluch  now  be 

sould  for  XT]*'  and  all  for  that  the  borderarf  sell  them  into  Skotland. 
Item  that  lether  be  rellrainid  to  be  sould  in  Skotland. 
Item  timbar  and  mile  flones  lykwis  to  be  restrained. 
Item  the  Shreve  of  Northiunbarland  ys  not  acnntabuU,  and  bi  resun 

that  they  be  not  amereid  and  pay  the  amersementf  tharof,  and 

allso  that  stelyng  is  on  ponishid  ys  a  gret  cause  of  the  decay  of 

the  contri. 
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"  My  lorde  tailebosalie  to  kepe  Bideedftle  from  wulf  and  theife.' 
It^  the  favar  and  Intelligens  bctwene  them  of  Xorthuicb'land  and 

Cukdall  and  Qlendall  which  is  bi  reaun  the  moft  part  of   tber 

frendes  and  kyn  be  takyn  bi  the  Shotf  and  otherwis. 
Item  the  uumbar  of  Skotf  in  this  cuntri  and  vher  it  be  neseeari 

to  advoid  them. 
Item  the  intelli^na  betwene  the  bordorara  and  Skotf. 
Item  the  delyreri  of  presenars  doth  mich  hurt. 
Item  the  Tindalf  and  Bidisdalp  er  snfeting  the  Skot^  to  cum 

throw  them  and  robe  the  ^nge  subietf . 
Item  the  kynef  sabietp  of  Beaucallell  dalle  doth  mari  daylj'  with 

the  Skotf  of  LytheifidaUe. 
Item  yi  orAav  m  not  taken  for  the  dig^g  of  see  ooUe  here,  the 

kjng^  wodf  will  be  dietroide  within  a  y eire  and  for  lak  of  feuell 

the  inabitam  of  this  towne  of  Auwik  shall  be  dreTen  to  foraak 

hit,  which  will  be  not  only  a  gret  losse  to  the  kyngf  ma**  reueneus 

but  all  BO  lose  to  the  centre. 
Item  to  epek  v'-  the  shaneelar  of  the  agfmentacion  for  to  Kire  strey^ht 
oommandement  to  the  oficar^  that  those  eomatf  (?)  and  hemes  which 
be  att  the  abbay  besid  Anwik  to  be  aafli  kept  and  housid  for  the 
repuacion  of  the  kyng^  ma**  castell  of  Anwihe. 
The  state  of  Wark  w'-  the  captenee. 
Item  for  not  carieng  owght  of  Ingeland  wond  timV  and  milleflonf 

shall  >'?»"1''T  Skouand. 
Item  the  6kote  did  fere  that  the  navi  should  hare  mad  a  belwaxk 

hon  the  roke  or  iland  caulid  the  Linch,'  which  should  be  the 

distmccion  of  Edunborow  and  Light,  for  that  no  shep  shuld  com 

ID  nor  owght. 
Item  in  Northumbarland  ther  be  mani  jentellmen  of  small  land  and 

othere  that  faverith  Tindalf  and  Bidesdalf  so  that  they  robe  the 

good  subject^  hoo  darnot  for  fere  of  ther  lyves  lay  eni  thing  to 

tiier  charg  and  all  sich  robriB  ya  leyd  that  it  ys  the  Skotf. 
Item  ther  is  likewis  mich  intellions  betwene  them  and  the  Skotf  aoo 

that  no  entreptis  can  be  donne  withowgh  knowleg. 
Item  the  hedf  men  of  the  cuntre  will  have  hia  shepard  and  TiJTi^rYum 

to  be  a  Shot,  bi  reasim  ther  of  ther  good  goith  in  safte  and  por 

mens  everi  day  stolen. 
Item  those  shepaxdes  and  hirdis  men  beth  good  spies  to  the  Skotf 

which  doth  mich  hurt. 
Item  bi  reason  that  the  Skotes  coren  is  soo  bumld  and  consumid  and 

they  bi  resnn    thereof  in  sich  miseri  that  yf  spedi  remedi  be 

miniaterid  and  some  terrar  showeed  unto  them  that  shol  cum  in  to 

this  reme  I  think  or  it  bo  long  ther  will  be  mani  Skotf  cumme 

into  this  reme. 
Item  the  nnmber  of  Skotf  dwelling  here  and  what  the  cuntres 

answer  is  to  it. 
Item  to  declar  the  facion  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Skotf.' 
'It^n  the  workes  of  Hull  and  the  departure  of  the  ships. 
Item  of  conference  with  the  Lorde  Maxwell. 
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November  7,  1889. 
T.  H.  Batlis,  Eea.,  Q.C.,  in  the  Chair. 

Urfi.  TiBAKD  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Great  Sphinx  ot  E^pt,  Ideas  of 
the  Sphinx  in  the  ancient  world."  The  Chairman,  Mr.  B.  6.  Poolk 
and  others  took  part  in  the  discoesion  which  followed.  Mrs.  Tieaso's 
paper  is  printed  at  p.  26. 

Mr.  F.  0.  J.  SpcaKEiJ.  read  a  paper,  by  the  Eev,  G.  I.  Chester,  on 
"  Sculptures  of  Oriental  desi^  at  Bradwardine  and  Moccas,  Hereford- 
shire." Professor  Westwood,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mic kletbwaite,  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Eeybeb  took  part,  with  others,  in  the  discussion  that  followed, 
and  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Oriental  character  of  sculptures  in 
Herefordshire  ana  Gloucestershire  was  recognised.  Mr.  Ckebteb's 
paper  will  appear  in  a  future  Journal. 

The  Rev.  X  Hiebt  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Location  and  Treatment  of 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  in  Medifcval  Churches."  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  HlRBT  for  the  following  abstiact  of  his  paper  : — 

"On  the  recent  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Tunstead  Church,  Norfolk, 
many  of  the  members  were  puzzled  by  the  stone  platform,  some  three 
feet  wide,  running  right  across  the  chancel,  immediately  behind  the 
attar,  and  approached,  moreover,  by  massive  stone  stairs.  The  opinion 
was  hazarded  by  some  members  that  this  stone  platform  may  have  been 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  the  consecrated  Host  to  the  people  for  adoTatioQ. 
The  present  writer  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  a  rite  of  exposition  of 
the  Blessed  Eucharist,  though  of  comparotively  modem  institution,  might 
perhaps  have  taken  place  in  England  during  the  period  when  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  architecture  was  in  vogue,  but  he  scarcely  thought 
that  it  could  have  become  common  in  this  country  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
He  has  therefore  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  probable  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  rite  into  the  Church  services  of  Western  Christendom,  and 
the  paper  now  offered  is  the  result. 

"  That  it  was  not  held  to  be  inherently  uuhecoming  to  look  with  the 
naked  eye  on  the  consecrated  Host  could  easily  be  argued  from  the 
custom  common  amongst  the  early  Christians  of  carrying  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  with  them  to  their  homes,  as  also  from  the  immemorial  rite  of 
the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  Mass,  as  prescribed  in  the  most  ancient 
Grecian  liturgies. 
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"  The  reservation  oF  the  Sacred  Species  in  galdea  doves  and  towers, 
placed  upon  the  altar  in  churches;  which  can  be  tiaced  right  away  from 
the  time  of  St.  Basil  Id  the  fourth  century,  must  easily  have  led  to  a 
desire  so  natural  to  believers  of  doing  honour  to  the  consecrated  Hoet, 
and  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  it  as  to  a  palladium 
in  time  of  distress  and  danger.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  carrying  the 
Sacred  Host  with  them  on  a  journey,  suspended  from  the  neck  of  man 
or  horse,  or  bung  in  a  box  on  the  mast  of  a  ship.  This  custom  of 
carrying  the  Blessed  Eucharist  on  a  Journey  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
St  Ambrose,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  dialogues  of  Si.  Gregory,  and  in 
Surins's  Life  of  St.  Birinus,  first  Bishop  of  Dorchester. 

"  The  Blessed  Eucharist,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
in  solemn  procession,  at  least  in  this  country,  before  the  Norman  Conquest; 
for  though  a  procession  took  place  on  Palm  Sunday,  as  part  of  the  Church 
service  introduced  into  England  from  Bome  bj  St  Augustine,  neither  St. 
Aldbelm  or  Alcnin,  who  mention  this  ceremony,  say  anything  of  the 
consecrated  Host  being  carried  in  it.  This  latter  custom  is  first  recorded 
in  the  directory  drawn  up  by  Lanfranc  for  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  which,  saya 
Matthew  Fails,  soon  became  adopted  in  the  loiter  Benedictine  abbeys  in 
England.  But  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Cbrieti  was  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  special  honour  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  it  ie  very  prolxtble  together  with  the  solemn  pro- 
cession which  then  became  common  on  that  day  and  throughout  the 
Octave,  was  introduced  the  rite  of  praying  or  adoring  before  the  Sacred 
Host  exposed  amid  lights  and  flowers  upon  the  altar,  which  is,  in 
substance,  the  rite  of  Exposition.  Erom  this  rite  to  that  of  the  modem 
Benediction,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  made  a  popular  evening 
devotion  by  M.  Olier,  founder  of  St.  Suipice,  in  Paris,  the  transition  was 
simple  and  natural,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  old  Hereford  Missal  a 
prayer  for  blessing  th>!  people  with  the  empty  chalice  on  the  principal 
feasts  and  doubles  of  the  year.  Moreover,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  what  more  natural  than  that  on  the  priest's 
bringing  back  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  a  sick  coll,  or  on  carrying  it  to 
the  Bit£,  when  asked  for  a  blessing,  he  should  have  given  it  with  the 
Pyx.  Thus  the  rise  of  Benediction  may  have  had  a  spontaneous  and 
gradual  growth,  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  etrongly  commending  itself  to 
public  favour.  That  the  rite  of  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  waa 
known  in  mediceTal  times,  whether  temporarily  in  procession,  or  more 
permanently  upon  the  altar,  is  proved  by  the  undoubted  existence  of 
monetrancee  that  even  at  that  early  date  must  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose.  Such  Eucbarietic  monstrances  are  found  depicted  in  miniature 
initials  in  graduals  and  missals  as  early  as  1374;  and  monstrances  in 
which  the  Host  was  seen  through  an  aperture  at  the  side  are  mentioned  as 
having  existed  in  various  places  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Examples  of  monstrances  'to  her  in  Godde's  Body  wilh  cristall,'  are 
enumerated  by  Father  Bridgett  as  found  in  ancient  English  inventories  of 
1427,  1447,  etc.;  and  in  1375,  Loid  Despeneer  is  recorded  to  have  left 
by  will  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey  a  vessel  wherein  to  put  the  Body  of  Christ  on 
Corpus  Chrisli  Day,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Ring  of  France. 
('  History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great  Britain,'  vol.  ii.,  pp,  98-102.) 
Thus  can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  known  rites,  the  gradual  and  natural 
development  of  the  latest  ritual  practicea" 
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'M.I.  Hirbt's  paper  was  illuBtrated  by  an  engraving  from  Allatius  of  a 
Greek  deacon  carrying  the  Hoat  for  the  Maas  of  the  Presauctified  in 
Lent,  from  the  so-called  allar  of  Preposition  to  the  high  altar,  in  a  dish 
covered  with  a  Tetl  upon  bia  head ;  and  of  a  remarkable  miniature 
forming  the  initial  letter  D,  one  inch  in  height,  to  be  found  in  the  Moss 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  a  MS,  vellum  Missal,  knovn  to  have  been 
writtem  in  1374,  and  presented  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  France  by 
John,  Duke  of  Eerry,  In  1408.  In  this  latter  engraving  ia  represented 
a  bishop,  accompanied  by  two  acolytes,  who  ia  carrying  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  a  golden  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  pierced  by  a 
quatrcfoil  aperture  occupying  the  full  width  of  the  circular  tower, 
through  which  the  Sacred  Host  is  visible.  From  the  fact  of  this 
representation  appearing  in  the  Mass  for  Corpus  Christ!  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  here  a  design  to  show  the  ^vay  in  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrement  was  carried  in  procession  in  that  day. 

Totes  of  thanks  were  returned  to  authors  of  these  papers. 

Jlttttqutticfl  anb  Sttorke  of  Jltt  (Exhibittl). 
By  Mrs.  Tirasd. — A  large  collection  of  dia^omB. 
By  J£x.   Spckbbll. — A  photograph  of  a  Bomaa  cofBs,  found  at 
Dartford. 

December  5,  1669. 

The  Eev.  F.  SptmBEtx  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  FuNCERs  PEiBrB  sent  some  notes  which  were  read  by  Mr. 
F,  C  J.  Sftjbseli.,  on  Stone  Implements  lately  brought  by  him  from 
Kahun,  Egypt. 

Tho  derivation  of  the  symbols  of  hieroglyphs  from  these  implements 
was  described,  showing  that  very  little  change  from  the  earliest  known 
S3nnbolic  forms  to  the  implements  in  use  2600  b.c.  had  occurred. 
Special  notice  was  made  of  the  sickle,  tracing  its  development  from 
the  jaw  of  an  animal,  whose  teeth  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
flint  flakes,  to  an  instrument  made  of  wood,  with  improvements  in 
shape  and  more  regular  arrangement  of  the  stone  cutting  edge, 
through  the  bronze  forma,  to  iron, 

Mr,  J.  E.  Bale  communicated  a  paper  on  the  ancient  Norman  font 
in  Toftrees  Church,  Norfolk.  The  font  in  plan  is  square ;  the  bowl  is 
supported  by  five  short  pillars,  the  centre  one  containing  the  drain 

Sipe.    The  panels  of  the  bowl  are  all  elaborately  carved  with  different 
Bsigns      At  three  of  the  upper  comers  are  sculptures  representing 
lambs'  heads,  and  at  the  fourtn  the  head  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
Mr.  Bale  contended  that  the  Anglo-Celtic  identity  of  the  work  was 
obvious.    This  paper  will  appear  in  a  future  Jbumat. 
Totes  of  thanks  were  returned  to  Mr.  Petiie  and  Mr.  Bale. 

Jlnti^nittee  anb  SRotks  xif  Jltt  ®xhibiteb, 
By  Mr.  Petkie. — Stone  ^plements  from  Bgypt. 
By  Mr.  Bale.— Drawings  of  font  at  Toftrees. 
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A  HI8T0BT  OF  COOQESHALL,  IN  ESSEX,  with  an  scoouot  of  iU  Church, 
Abbey,  HaDon,  Ancient  Houses,  tc  By  Gio,  Fekd.  BBiUHONT.  Coggtihall  : 
E.  Tottm,  Hftrket  End,  18S0. 

We  called  attention  in  a  former  Journal  (Vol.  xW.,  p.  482)  to  the 
higlt  value  of  the  little  cliapsl  at  Ooggeshall,  and,  although  the  appeal 
whicli  we  then  supported  has  not  resulted  as  favourably  as  could  be 
wished,  it  is  satirfactoiy  to  know  that  sufBcient  interest  has  been 
awakened,  mainly  by  Mr.  Beaumont's  efforts,  to  save,  at  least  for  the 
present,  this  fragment  of  Coggeshall  Abbey.  We  now  gladly  welcome 
Mr.  Beanmont's  little  book  because  we  know  him  to  be  a  capable  man, 
and,  it  having  often  been  our  fate  to  take  up  a  popular  history  of  a 
place  and  not  to  find  at  once  the  very  and  only  thing  we  wanted,  it 
IB  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  local  history  which  is  arranged  in  an  orderly 
and  methodical  manner,  is  well  printed,  and,  above  all,  capitally 
indexed — an  index  being  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  authors  split. 
We  may  specially  mention  one  chapter — ^that  which  treats  of  ancient 
houses,  field  names,  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  as  particularly  interesting  and 
well  done,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  that  entitled  "  Fairs, 
Customs,  Folk-Lore,  and  Miscellaneous." 

Among  the  illustrations  the  most  notable  is  one  of  the  interior  of  the 
restored  church.  This  must  have  been,  in  the  old  days,  a  magnificent 
etntctnre,  built  solely  by  the  clothworkere,  and  not  as  Mr.  H.  W. 
King  supposes,  partly  by  them  and  "  the  Cistercian  fathers,"  who,  in 
fact,  are  more  likely  to  nave  pulled  it  down  if  they  could,  and  appro- 
priated its  tithes. 

No  doubt  the  present  restored  church  is  a  worthy  monument  of  the 
zeal  and  generosity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  probably  is  well  warmed) 
and  serves  its  purpose  better  than  formerly.  But,  speaking  from  an 
antiquarian  pomt  of  view,  and  judging  from  the  illustration  before  us, 
it  is  now  no  longer  an  old  church,  and  a  ^eat  deal  must  have  been 
taken  away  and  a  good  deal  introduced  that  in  these  days  someone 
would  have  fought  for  or  against ;  in  fact,  it  was  restored  too  soon, 
and  in  the  ruthless  period  of  IS40-70.  The  interior  is  cold  and  barren, 
there  are,  of  course,  no  screens,  and  it  is  not  saved  by  the  inevitable 
reredos,  and  the  very  "  wooden  "  seats.  We  notice  the  brass  jug  on 
the  base  of  the  font,  in  its  usual  truly  "gothic"  hideousness.  Is 
not  this  a  mere  whim  of  the  "  art  mannfaoturers  "  which  is  neither 
sanctioned  or  ordered  by  Bubric,  or  Constitutions  and  Canons 
Ecdouaetioal  ? 
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WESTHOKLAND  CHURCH  NOTES  bein^  the  Heraldry,  EpiUph*  and  other 
Iiucriptloiu  in  the  thirty  tvo  Aacient  Piruh  Churches  and  Churchyordt  of  that 
County.  Callected  Rod  amnged  bj  Edward  Bkluiib,  I^uceiteT  Henld,  Tol. 
II.  T.  Wilson,  Highgate,  Kendal.  Octavo  p>g««,  310. 
This  is  the  second  half  of  this  tsit  important  work,  and  moludes, 
the  parish  church  and  chnrchyaids  of  Back  places  ae  Kendal,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Lowther  and  Windermere.  Under  Lowther 
come  a  large  number  of  monuments  and  hatchments  of  the  noble 
family  of  that  name,  which  give  much  pedigree  and  heraldic  informa- 
tion. By  the  way,  a  scientiSc  pedigree  of  this  family  is  much  wanted, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  local  genealogist  wHl  take  the  matter 
in  hand ;  we  fancy  the  editor  of  the  local  societieB'  Trahflactions  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  a  competent  person  who  has 
already  accumuUted  considerable  material.  Tne  monumental  inscrip- 
tions M  Kendal  are  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  record  persons  of 
more  than  local  distinction.  We  regret  to  read  that  "many  stones 
with  inscriptions  were  buried  some  time  since,  following  a  call  to  owners 
(partially  responded  to),  to  help  in  the  task  of  putting  the  churchyard 
in  order,"  Can  the  Cliancellor  of  the  diocese  have  known  of,  or 
sanctioned  such  a  proceeding  ?  Mr.  Bellasis  also  records  that  at  Mus- 
grave,  "many  old  tombstones  were  utilized  as  "throughs"  when  the 
church  was  rebuilt,  in  "45." 

The  puzzles  presented  by  the  heraldry  in  the  famous  window  at 
Windermere,  and  on  the  Wharton  tombs  at  Kirkby  Stephen  are  most 
carefully  worked  out,  ea  indeed  it  is  in  erery  case,  a  fact  which 
makes  us  regret  the  book  has  no  heraldic  index,  which  would  have 
gone  along  way  towards  forming  "an  Ordinary  of  Arms"  for  the 
county  of  Westmorland. 
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BURTON     CHURCH,     SUSSEX-i 
By  J.  L.  AHDI^. 

The  pariah  of  Burton,  in  Susaex,  is  chiefly  included 
in  the  park  attached  to  the  manor  house,  and  ia  bo  tlunly 
populated  that  in  1821  it  contained  only  one  house — the 
mansion,  and  fourteen  inhabitants.  Since  then  t^  popu- 
lation haa  much  increaaed,  though  stUl,  I  believe,  under 
one  hundred  souls,  and  of  the  thirty  parishes  in  England 
bearing  the  name  of  Burton,  there  is  only  one  with  fewer 
inhabitants,  that  of  West  Burton,  Notts.  Aa  in  a  few 
other  Sussex  parishes  there  are  some  detached  portions, 
one  of  which  is  as  far  off  as  South  Bersted,  and  part 
of  the  land  belonged  to  the  nunnery  of  Qodstow,  in 
Oxfordshire. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  parish  is  designated  Botechi- 
tone,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  it  is  spelt  ia 
precisely  the  same  way  in  the  will  of  John  Goring, 
which  was  made  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1521,  Xa 
the  eleventh  century  document  mention  is  made  of  one 
mill,  which  is  no  doubt  identical,  as  to  site,  with  the 
present  water  mill,  and  the  extensive  and  beautiful  fish- 
ponds are  also  stated  as  then  eadsting.*  Bendes  the 
ancient  use  of  the  water  power  in  connection  with  the 
miU,  it  was  likewise  applied  afterwards  to  aid  the  iron 

'  Bead  at  tha  Hontlilf  HeetiDg  of  tba  nio  aunt  ij*  at  viij  vQluu  et  iit  bordarii 

InatitQte  Jtaiuaj  Wh,  ISBO.  oum  i^  |  csruda  Ibi  ij  aorri  nt  J  moUmu 

*   The    followiDg   ia  ^e  Ekccount   of  ^s    q    I   aolidui.        Piaoaru    de     ed^ 

Burton  aa  reoorded  ia  Domesday  BoiA.  lizx<™°(™'*  |  et  iiij  acne  p»ti  et  dirk  ij 

"  Robartua  tenet  de  comite  BomrniKOiM  porooraro    T.  B.  B.    et    poat   Ttlnit    u 

et  HamelinoB  de  eo.  Ulnwr  I  tenuit  de  oolidoa,    Hodo    o    aolidoo."     Domeadaf 

r^e   B.  pro  ij'"'  UHwriit  in  alodium  Book  in  relatka  to  th«  Cotud?  of  Siuaex. 

TuiK   et   mods   ae    drfandebat   pro    T  p,  S4. 
hidia  |  Teira  nt  T  oaniavnm.    In  domi- 
VDL.  XLTn  (No.  18S) 
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industry,  once  so  extensive  m  Sussex,  as  there  is  a  record 
of  the  existence  of  a  "  fforge  or  iron  mill,"  at  Burton, 
near  Petworth,  in  1653. 

The  manor  has  descended  from  the  Dawtreys,  who 
appear  to  be  the  earliest  known  possessors,  successively 
to  the  families  of  St.  John,  Dyke,  Goring,  and  Biddulph, 
each  of  the  changes  of  ownership  having  been  made 
by  marriages  with  heiresses.  By  the  marriage  of  Eva 
Dawtrey,  who  died  in  1354,  the  estate  passed  to  Sir 
Edward  St.  John,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth,  similarly 
carried  it  to  Henry  Dyke ;  and  his  daughter  Constantia, 
by  her  union  with  John  Goring,  of  Barton,  conveyed 
it  to  the  Gorings,  in  whose  possession  it  continued  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  finally  becoming  the  property 
of  the  Biddulphs  by  the  marriage  of  Ann  Goring  with 
Eichard  Biddulph,  of  Staffordshire. 

The  manor  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
well-wooded  park,  was  re-built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetb, 
probably  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  architecture 
of  the  structure  appears  to  have  been  the  rich  semi-classic 
style,  of  which  there  were  so  many  examples  in  Sussex, 
as  at  Bolnbrook,  Brambletye,  Slaugham,  and  elsewhere. 
Horsfield  gives  an  engraving  of  the  principal  entrance, 
which  comprised  a  rather  insignificant  doorway,  over 
which  was  a  rich  panel  with  the  Goring  arms,  crest,  and 
mantling,  and  a  three  Ught  window ;  both  were  flanked 
■  by  pilasters  with  elaborate  corbels  and  bases,  the  whole 
being  crowned  by  a  decorative  frieze.*  The  Elizabethan 
erection  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  year  1756,  when 
it  appears  "  many  valuable  portraits  of  the  Goring  family 
by  the  early  masters"  were  destroyed.^  The  house  was 
again  re-buUt  with  much  splendour  by  Richard  Biddulph, 
but  in  its  turn  was  ruined  in  the  same  manner,  and  finely 
re-erected  in  1826.  The  present  building  is  a  plain  un- 
adorned structure,  but  is  said  to  contain  a  brass  staircase, 
brought  from  another  Sussex  mansion,  the  grand  dwelling 
at  Michelgrove,  when  it  was  pulled  down  in  1826. 

From  Mr.  Hussey's  Churches  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey,  we  learn  that  although  no  church  or  chapel  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  as  existing  at  Burton,  the 
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name  occurs  in  the  record  of  the  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV,  in  1291,  showing  that  there  waB  an  eccleBi- 
astlcal  building  at  that  date,  and  there  is  also  mention  of 
such  an  edifice  in  the  Nonte  Roll  compiled  about  1341  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIT.^  The  benefice  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  Coates,  an  adjoining  parish,  in  1520,  during 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Sherbum,  of  Chichester.'  The 
church  was  partly  rebuilt  and  repaired  by  an  injunction 
from  Archbishop  Juxon  in  1636.  Horsfield,  whose 
History  of  Sussex,  vr&a  issued  in  1835,  states  that  no 
service  had  then  been  performed  for  many  years,  and 
Hussey,  whose  book  was  published  in  1852  makes  the 
same  statement,  which,  however,  will  not  apply  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  edifice,  standing  ss  it  does  completely 
buried  in  trees,  was  so  little  known  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  as  to  give  rise  to  a  Sussex  joke,  that,  no  one 
knew  there  was  a  church  at  Burton  tiU  the  hounds  of  a 
hunting  party  stumbled  upon  it.  Tree-bordered  church- 
yards are  not  common  in  Sussex,  though  numerous 
instances  may  be  met  with  in  Essex.  Such  trees  were  not 
only  planted  for  ornament,  but  for  use,  and  there  was 
"  au  act  passed  temp.  Edward  I,  1307  (entitled  "  Ne 
rector  prostemat  arbores  in  cemeterio ")  which  decrees 
that  such  trees  were  church  property,  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  parishioners,  but  are  under  the  priest's  care,  and 
the  act  further  says,  "  and  yet  seeing  these  trees  are  often 
planted  to  defend  the  force  of  the  wind  from  hurting  of 
the  church,  they  are  only  to  be  felled  when  the  church 
requires  needful  reparations  when  they  may  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose  to  help  the  parishioners  but  are  not 
ordered  to  be  so,"^  The  churchyard  is  now  of  very 
limited  extent  and  contains  only  one  or  two  graves  on  the 
south  side.  The  dedication  of  the  church  is  unknown, 
and  the  one  bell  bears  no  inscription.  The  edifice  com- 
prises a  nave  measuring  internally  26  ft.  by  14  ft.  6  in., 
and  a  chancel  13  ft.  8  in.  by  11  ft.  8  in.  These  dimensions 
show  how  smaU  the  entire  building  is.  Over  the  west 
end  is  erected  a  short  stone-capped  bell-turret  carried  on 
a  circular  seventeenth  century  arch ;  there  are  plain 
hollow   chamfered  west  and  south  doorways,  and  the 
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windows  are  all  more  or  less  mutilated  Third-Pointed  ones 
of  two  lights  each.  The  interior  is  equally  unattractive 
as  regards  the  structural  features ;  there  is  no  chancel 
ardi,  and  the  nave  roof  is  a  plwn  king-post  one  ceiled 
between  the  principals,  whilst  that  of  the  chancel  is 
modem.  The  font  a  tub-shaped  mass,  has  a  simple  roll 
round  the  upper  edge,  and  aa  it  shows  traces  of  the 
staples  by  which  the  lid  was  fastened,  is  probably  of 
Norman  date.  There  is  a  very  small  and  perfectly  plain 
piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  some  good  linen-fold  panels, 
worked  up  into  more  recent  open  seats,  remain  in  the 
nave.  The  Canon  of  1603,  ordering  that  every  church 
should  have  a  pulpit  has  been  disregarded  at  Burton,  as 
it  possesses  none  whatever.*  All  these  detuls  offer  but 
litde  that  is  attractive  to  the  antiquary,  but  there  are 
three  features  which  redeem  Burton  from  being  a  most 
common-place  parish  church,  these  are  the  rood  screen 
and  loft,  a  fragment  of  wall-painting,  and  the  sepulchral 
monuments. 

Chancel-BcreeDB  are  held  to  be  somewhat  rare  in  Sussex, 
though  there  are  many  excellent  examples,  including 
decorated  ones  at  S.  Mary's  Hospital,  Chichester,  and 
Etchingham,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  chancel  parcloses 
at  Eastbourne  are  of  that  period.  There  is  al&o  a 
fine  perpendicular  screen  now  hidden  in  the  belfry  at 
Ardingly.  The  example  at  Burton  is  a  simple  Third 
Pointed  one,  of  late  fifteenth  century  date,  with  plain 
fenestrations  of  five-foiled  openings  supermullioned.  Still 
it  is  an  interesting  example  as  it  retains  its  original 
polychromatic  decorations,  and  very  little  pwnted  wood- 
work is  .to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  England ;  the  only 
other  Sussex  Bpecimen  of  painting  on  screen  work  that  I 
have  found  being  at  Thakeham,  where  the  panels  had 

'    In    Biibap     ItidUy'ii     Viutation  of  wooden    boardB    (whioli   tliould    be 

Artddea  for  Uie  Diocew  of  Londoo,  in  Htning  and  of   proper  work  ud  fomi) 

IGfiO,  ooe  of  the  eDquiries  U  "  Whether  ahonld  he  eracted  on  the  Ooepet  aide  aa 

youT  church  be  kept  in  due  uid  hiwfal  before  (i.e.  in  the  can  where  an  ombo 

TepBratiotl,    and    whether    t^ere    be  a  was  practicable)  and  aerve  for  the  piirpoae 

comely  pulpit  set  up  in  the  Birae"  ;  and  of  reading  the  Qospel  and  of  religiooa 

8.  Charlea  Bomnneo,  who  died  in  1G84,  preaching."    p.   90.  ed.  Doimui,   1857. 

in   lus   "  InatructiouB  on   EccledaBtical  These  eitrscte  ahow  that  even  before  the 

Building,"  drawn  up  for  the  Church  of  aeventeentb  century,  the  nulpit  waa  con- 

Hilan,  aayB  tliat  in  every  parochial  church  aidered   a   neceeaary    fitting    in    man; 

•'where  an  atubo  cannot  be  erected  for  "       '  .      .    -    ^ 

the  recital  of  the  Qoipel,  or  for  religioua 
preMluDg,  a  pulpit  conatrnoted  altogelher 
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a  powdering  of  loses.  Doubtless  the  Sussex  screenB  once 
glowed  with  gilding  and  colours,  as  was  the  case  at 
Brighton,  and  at  Horsham,  where  the  rood-screen  re> 
mained  till  1826.  Brighton  still  has  the  loft  over  the 
screen,  and  there  is  a  modem  restoration  of  one  at 
Fletchiug.  Both  of  these  have  the  gallery  carried  on 
fan-groining,  but  at  Burton  the  construction  is  the  same 
as  ^at  shown  at  Sherringham,  Norfolk,  the  floor  in  each 
case  being  supported  equally  by  the  cornice  of  the  screen, 
and  by  a  girder  at  some  distance  to  the  west  of  it ;  the 
latter  beam  having  curved  and  spandrelled  braces  at  the 
ends,  though  at  Burton  only  one  of  these  remains,  that  on 
the  north  side.*  Kood-lofts,  conBtructed  as  at  Burton 
and  Sherringham,  appear  to  be  much  less  numerous  than 
those  where  the  gallery  is  erected  over  fan-groining,  the 
reason  probably  being  that  when  the  roods  and  lofts,  but 
not  the  screens,  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  at  the 
Eeformation,  the  destruction  of  a  groined  rood-loft  would 
have  involved  the  demolition  of  me  entire  upper  part  of 
the  enclosure  itself;  whilst  in  the  other  case  the  floor  and 
its  wooden  supports  could  be  removed  without  neces- 
sitating the  mutilation  of  the  screen. 

In  ihs  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  a  square-headed 
Third  Pointed  window,  of  which  the  double  chamfered 
jambs  and  moulded  labels  remain,  though  the  tracery  baa 
gone,  there  being  now  only  a  plain  upright  midlion, 
dividing  the  window-way  into  two  lights.  Ciside,  on  the 
east  splay  of  the  window  recess,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  painted  work ;  it  has  faded  very  much,  but  still  shows 
clearly  a  female  figure,  tied  head-downwards  to  a  saltire 
■  cross  raguUe,  a  mass  of  deep  red  hair  hangs  from  the 
head,  and  the  countenance  is  that  of  a  round-faced  young 
woman.  Some  lines  of  colour  and  other  portions  of  the 
design  are  too  indistinct  for  identification.  The  absence 
of  a  nimbus  from  the  effigy  might  be  considered  to  imply 
that  no  saintly  martydom  was  here  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented and  I  am  unaware  of  any  record  of  the  death  of  a 
female  saint  by  this  singular  method  of  crucifixion.  Yet 
that  the  effigy  is  of  a  martyr  seems  certain  from  the  letter 
S.  below  the  figure  followed  by  another  capital  and  other 
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charactero  too  faded  to  be  deciphered,  but  evidently  the 
name  of  the  female  depicted.^  There  ia  no  mention  of 
this  very  remarkable  picture  in  the  S.  Kensington  List  of 
Buildings,  ^-c,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  notice  of  it 
elsewhere.  Below  the  figure  is  a  band  of  diaper  work 
much  resembling  the  ao-called  "  box  pattern,"  which 
was  a  great  favourite  for  patchwork,  and  Berlin  wool 
embroidery  some  forty  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  the  repairs  in  I63l>  the  walls  of  the 
nave  were  decorated  with  several  texts  in  ornamental 
borders,  and  at  the  same  date  a  large  and  elaborate 
representation  of  the  Royal  Arms  was  placed  over  the 
south  doorway  ;  it  bears  the  words  "  Christo  auspice 
regno "  beneatli  the  scutcheon ;  a  motto  which  appears 
frequently  on  the  coins  of  Charles  I, 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chaticel  is  a  recessed  and 
canopied  tomb  of  fifteenth  century  date,  the  opening 
having  a  four-centred  arch  over  which  is  an  ogee  canopy 
enclosing  a  plain  shield ;  the  label  is  somewhat  coarsely 
crocketted  and  finialled,  but  there  are  flanking  pinnacles 
of  better  execution.  The  arch  is  only  3  ft.  11  in.  wide, 
and  covers  the  mutilated  efiigy  of  a  lady,  who  wears  a 
kind  of  mitred  head-dress,  the  liripipe,  or  tippet  of  which 
is  seen  folded  up  on  the  cushion  supporting  the  head  of 
the  figure.  The  gown  is  open  in  front  and  has  wide 
lappets  at  the  neckj  whilst  at  the  lady's  feet  has  been  the 
representation  of  a  dog.  The  statuette  is  only  3  ft.  6  in. 
in  length  and  11  in.  in  width  and  I  conjecture  that  the 
smallness  of  the  tomb  and  its  effigy  was  occasioned  by  the 

'   A    rough  Hia];Bu  of   tlie    '' 
aatm "   of   the    female   nuu-tTr   i 

recorded   in    Albui    Butler's   "  Livea,"  orer  a  Rre. 

furniibes  the  following  reaultl ;  thouf-h  Cbucipibd. — On  the  rack,  ka.     8.  S. 

in  niRD7  casea  the  tortures  endured  by  Eulalia  (of  Barcelona),  and  Jului,;  torn 

the  njBjiijrs  were  so  nutneraua  and  linger-  on  racki  Justa  and  Theodosia  j  torn  with 

iog,  that  it  ii  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  hooks  S.  EngratitL 

precise  cause  of  death.  Dhdwhkd. — S.  8.  MarAa  (of  Ferria), 

BkBSkSKD 8.     8.    Agnea,    BaailiBa,  Sjmphoron*,  Theodora  and  companioiia  i 

CantinillB,    Catharine,  CecSlia,    CiiBpina,  6.  PotaniiaDa  Bmotbered  in  a  cauldron  of 

Denfsa,  Faith,  Felicitcs,  Flora  and  Haiy,  melted  pitch. 

Januona,  Juliana,  Justina,  Margaret  (of  Stabbed. — S.  S.  Anjsin  and  Victoria. 

Antioch),    Manila    and    Alodin,    Oayth,  SroaBD.— S.  Theodoto. 

Regina  end  her  oomponionB  Rufina  end  SntinaLlD.— S.3.Beatrice,BndKufina, 

SecuDda,SoteriB,Thet>doia,BadWinitride.  ToBN    BT   Beasts.— S.   S.    Blandins, 

BuBKT  Auva, — B.  8.  Agape  and  com-  Hardana,  Theda. 

panioni,    ASn   and   Digna,    Anastania,  Whdtbd  TQ  DkaTH.    B.  Bibiona. 
DomitiUa,  Eunonio,    Butropia,   Eulalia, 
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diminutive  size  of  the  chancel  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Sussex  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  its  small  sepulchral 
memorials,  there  is  the  well-known  cross-legged  effigy  of 
a  knight  at  Horstead  Keynes,  and  at  Fletching  is  a  singular 
cross  slab  only  2  ft.  6  in.  long  by  7-i^  in.  in  its  widest 
part,  whilst  at  Cocking,  not  far  from  Burton,  is  a  recessed 
tomb  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  at  the  latter  place ;  it  has 
an  ogee  shaped,  and  trefoiled  arch  with  label  and  finial, 
it  has  also  had  side  pinnacles  as  in  the  Burton  example, 
but  only  one  of  which  remains. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  another  recessed 
monument,  it  is  of  kte  Perpendicular  work,  and  has  a 
£at  canopy  over  a  plain  high  tomb ;  the  inscription  has 
perished,  but  at  the  back  of  the  recess  remains  the  kneel- 
ing figure  of  a  man  in  plate  armour,  from  which  proceeds 
a  label  inscribed  "  Delicta  juveniut{is)  mee  et  ignorancias 
meas  ne  tnemineris  dne."  Four  scutcheons  of  arms  remain 
at  Llie  angles  of  the  slab  and  the  monument  is  that  of 
John  Goring,  who  died  in  t521,  and  by  his  will  directed 
that  a  tomb  should  be  made  for  him  with  the  sentence 
from  the  Psalms  which  I  have  just  quoted,  written  upon 
it.  He  bequeathed  to  the  priory  of  Hardham,  a  religious 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  40s.  for  sixty  masses  and 
solemn  dirge,  and  he  directed  his  "  evidences  "  to  be  kept 
in  that  priory  until  his  son,  then  a  minor,  should  come  of 
age.  '  He  left  40s.  to  the  prior  of  Durford,  likewise  a 
reUgious  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Burton,  and  to  the 
monastery  of  Sion  GOs.  To  the  church  at  Botechitone  he 
bequeathed  a  chalice  worth  26s.,  a  banner  cloth  of  10s. 
value,  and  two  kine  to  maintain  a  light  before  the  rood. 
To  his  four  daughters  a  legacy  of  X400.  John  Goring, 
the  above  testator,  by  his  marriage  with  Constantia  Byke, 
brought  the  manor  of  Burton  into  the  possession  of  the 
Gorings,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Opposite  the  last  described  tomb  is  another,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  nave ;  it  has  a  canopy  of  rich  but  debased 
character,  and  designed  in  the  half-Classic,  half-Gothic 
style,  of  which  Sussex  has  so  many  examples,  the  most 
elaborate  one,  probably,  being  the  chantry  of  the  De  La 
Warr's  at  Boxgrove.  At  the  back  of  the  monument  have 
been  kneeling  figures  of  a  knight  and  lady,  both  of  whom 
were  habited  in  tabards ;  the  male  effigy  has  gone,  but 
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fortunately  the  other  remains,  and  is  probably  unique 
amongst  our  English  brasses,  as  it  shows  a  female  in  an 
armorial  garment  belonging  to  the  male  sex,  instead  of 
being  habited  in  the  usual  heraldic  mantle.  Besides  the 
arms  on  the  lady's  tabard  there  are  four  shields  displaying 
those  of  the  Goringa  and  their  family  alliances,  all  of  which 
retain  their  colours  in  a  well  preserved  state.  Varioua 
small  effigies  now  lost,  and  several  Inscriptions,  fill  in  the 
rest  of  the  slab  at  the  back  of  the  tomb,  and,  from  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  they  occur,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  not  in  their  original  places.  At  the  risk  of  being 
somewhat  tedious  I  propose  to  quote  these  writings,  and 
then  enter  upon  a  few  remarks  upon  each,  on  the  persons 
mentioned  therein,  and  on  some  of  their  descendants. 

Immediately  above  a  central  shield  and  the  effigy  of  the 
lady  are  two  plates  of  unequal  size,  on  the  largest  of  which 
is  written — 

0  God  forget  my  Sjime*  Impute 
them  Dot  to  me  but  forgeae  me  for  Hij 
Here  sone  Jesus  Ohmte  sake  &  Judge 
me  acoordinge  Tuto  tby  Inscrutable 

mercy  for  yf  we  saye  yt  we  have  no  Emme 
we  deceaue  o'selvee  and  tberis  no  trutib  in  to. 

In  a  line  with  this  is  another  plate,  inscribed — 

1  have  GeTen  deligeut  oare  vnto  the  and 
nowe  I  see  the  vyth  myn  eyes  Wherfor 
I  geue  myne  owne  selie  the  blame ;  and 
tahe  Bepentanoe  in  the  duste  and  Ashes. 

Under  the  missing  figure  of  the  kneeling  knight  there 
was,  till  within  a  few  years  since,  the  following,  which  has 
now  disappeared : — 

Syr  Wyllm  Gorynge  Knight  one  of  V  Gen 
thnen  of  y"  preuie  chamber  to  kyng  Edward 
the  Byxte  deoeasaed  the  xviii  daye  of  March 
An°  15S3  and  lyeth  here  Intombed 

Beneath  the  lady  is  a  plate  bearing  these  words — 
Elizabeth  goringe  wife  of  y*  same  S'  WUlim 
&  daught  of  J(Aii  Gouert  of  Slaugham  dyed  y* 
xvi  of  NoTebe  155B  and  lyeth  here  itombed. 

Another  plate  bears  the  following — 

Henry  Goringe  sonne  &  heyre  of  y*  same  8* 
Willim  &  Elisabeth  nowe  lyuing  &  maried 
to  dorethe  one  of  y*  daught  &  heyres  of 
WilHm  Everad  Esquire  dyed  &  hath  Issue  by 
her  lyuing  WiUim  Edward :  barbare  &  Elizabeth. 
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Beneath  the  epitaph  to  Dame  Goring  is  a  plate  with — 

Aime  delalind  daughter  of  y*  same  syr  Wiilim  & 
Elizabetli  late  tlie  wjie  of  eyr  George  delalind 
of  y°  CoBtye  of  dorset  and  nowe  wife  to  Frannc* 
brovne  I^mr  brother  to  y^  YiBCOimt  Montague. 
A  plate  placed  perpendicularly  is  inscribed — 

Bobert  Goringe  deoeossed  one  other  sone  of 
By'  Wiilim  and  Elizabeth  lady  maried  to 
mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Onley  Esquire  ha 
Tynge  Issue  by  her  nowlyring  Elizabeth. 
And  lastly  there  is  an  inscription  as  follows — 

Thomas  Edward  &  Custance :  ohildre  of  the 
eame :  Wiilim  &  Elizabeth  depted  in  ther  infancy  & 
one  other  dyed  afore  it  had  Beoeved  chriatedom. 
The  two  religious  inacriptions,  written  at  a  time  when 
the  Reformation  was  in  progress,  but  the  result  as  yet 
uncertain,  would  suggest  from  the  Scriptural  phraseology 
employed,  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  tomb  to  ensure 
its  respect  by  either  of  the  two  contending  parties,  the 
Protestant  or  the  Catholic,  as  the  sentiments  conveyed  in 
them  would  not  offend  the  opinions  of  either  body.' 

The  Sir  William  Goring  commemorated  in  the  inscrip- 
tion now  missing,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Goring, 
whose  monument  has  just  been  described.  At  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  the  lands  at  Burton  held  by 
Godstow  Nunnery  were  given  to  him,  and  Hkewise  the 
landed  property  belonging  to  Hardham  Priory  "  as  heir  to 
the  founder."'  The  Dawtreys  are  believed  to  have  founded 
the  house  at  Hardham,  and  to  which  their  Buccessora  at 
Burton,  the  St.  Johns  and  Gorings,  were  considerable 
benefactors. 

'   The     evpresiioii     "  take     Repen-  Bta^ce  that  Abbot  Robert,  "  received  the 

t«nc^"   for  beconiDK    penitent,  wu  a,  day  of  the  making  hereof,  Bt.  Hod.  John 

aizteenth  coDtunr  phnM,   thiu    FubUn  Lord   Scrope   of    Bolton    M    our  veny 

telle  a»  that  Chiuperic  on  one  occaaion  tniee  uid  undoubted  foundir  of  our  said 

"toke  gnat  repentance,"  Fabian'a  Chroni-  HonaateTje,mth  procession  and  all  other 

ele,  p.  89.,  ed.  EUia,  1811.  eolenm  priuitie  and  ceremonia  aa  doth 

■  ^  William  Qoricg  waa  ''  heir  appertepie  and  belong  thereunto,  ac- 
ta the  founder"  of  Hardham  Prioij  oordiDgBBOurpredeoeaaonhaTeheretofore 
from  bavitig  inherited  the  eatateB  of  at  all  timea  reoeyyede  hia  noble  ancea- 
Sir  William  Dawtrej,  who  made  Uie  toyora  aa  founders  of  the  sayme."  The 
foundation  of  that  taonaatary  in  the  r(ign  document  pmceeds  to  mj  that  Lord 
of  Henry  IL  A  good  instsnoe  of  the  Scrope  was  entitled  to  the  ah(u«  in  their 
practice  at  conaidaring  the  suaoeeBon  of  prayers  and  good  norki,  which  "  appen- 
afbanderaa  enticed  to  al[  the  honour  tejneuid  belonge  unto  the  just  title  and 
due  to  the  original  benefactor,  is  shown  r^ht  of  a  founder  and  as  haith  bene 
iu  the  foUowing  exlract  from  a  document  accuatomede  and  done  by  our  predecea- 
bearing  date  IGSS,  and  to  which  the  aoura  unto  his  aunccHtors  our  tonndera 
Abbot  and  his  brethren  at  Eaaby  Abbey,  heretofore."  Quoted  in  Asa.  Arch.  Soc.| 
Toikahire,  put  their  common  seal  It  Rep.  voL  ii  (1852 — 1S£3},  p.  S26. 
VOL.  XLVn  o 
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Henry  Goring,  recorded  in  the  next  inscription  as  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  William,  was  bom  in  1521,  and  died  15th 
December,  1594.  He  was  high  sheriff  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  in  1577,  when  that  monarch  contemplated 
viaita  to  the  country  seats  of  Lord  Montague,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  Lord  Arundel,  she  proposed  to  honour  Mr, 
Henry  Goring  at  Burton  with  a  short  stay  at  his  house. 
The  project  was  stopped  by  the  plague,'  and  its  abandon- 
ment was  probably  little  regretted  by  Henry  Goring,  as 
he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  7th  of  July,  in  the  above  year, 
to  Sir  William  More,  of  Loseley,  near  Godalming,  Surrey, 
as  an  old  friend,  and  *'  hearing  that  the  Queen  has  laid 
two  nights  at  his  house  in  Sussex,"  be  asks  how  he  is  to 
entertain  her,  and  "whether  she  brings  her  own  stuff, 
beer,  and  other  provisions  or  whether  Sir  William  pro- 
vided every  part."'  Henry  Goring  contributed  one 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  fund  ridsed  in  aid  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  Armada,'  and  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants  Burton  continued  till  it  passed  to  the 
Biddulphs,  as  before  mentioned ;  from  him  are  also 
descended  the  Gorings  of  Wiston,  who  stiU  own  that 
manor.  The  inscription  states  that  he  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  William  Everard ;  his  brother  George,  of 
whom  I  shall  now  speak,  wedded  Mary  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  same  gentleman. 

George,  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Goring,  is 
not  noticed  in  any  of  the  inscriptions  remaining,  but 
he  was  destined  to  be  the  progenitor  of  two  men  who 
played  important  parts  in  the  days  of  Charles  I,  This 
George  Goring  bore  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  like- 
wise had  a  son  George,  whom  Charles  created  Lord 
Goring  of  Hurstpierpoint,  in  1626,  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Norwich.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  main  a 
staunch  Boyalist,  and  the  records  of  his  daring  and 
fortitude  are  such  matters  of  history  that  no  more  need 
be  stud  here  respecting  him,  except  to  note  the  fact  that 
by  his  precipitate  action  at  Portsmouth,  he  caused  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.    He  died  in  1662. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Earl  of  Norwich 

'  S.  A.  C,  V.  p.  192. 
•a  A.C.,  V.p.  193. 
)  Lilt  ot    "  Names  ot    nobility  and 
geatrj  who  contributad  to  the  defence 
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was  named  George,  the  fourth  in  direct  succession.  like 
his  father,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Charles  I,  and 
resembled  his  sire  in  bravery,  but  was  rash,  unscruptilous, 
and  dissolute.  After  a  turbulent  existence  he  died  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  no  issue,  and  the  earldom  of 
Norwich,  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  passed  to  his  son 
Charles,  who  died  chUdleas  and  the  title  became  extinct.' 

Robert  Qoringe,  "  one  other  sone  of  Syr  William,"  is 
stated  in  the  inscription  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Onley,  or  Olney,  Esq.,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worth 
noting  that  the  families  of  Goring  and  Onley  have  repre- 
sentatives in  Sussex  at  the  present  day.' 

The  last  writing  on  the  tomb  slates  that  one  other  child 
"  died  afore  it  had  Eeceved  christedom,"  which  is  an 
unusual  piece  of  information.  Inscriptions  in  memory  of 
chrysom  children  are  fairly  numerous,  but  hitherto  I  have 
not  met  with  one  recording  that  a  child  died  without 
baptism.' 

The  Gorings  originally  came  from  the  place  of  the  same 
designation  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  the  name  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Ust  of  sheriffs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  patronymic  baa  been  spelt  Goring, 
Qoringe,  or  Gorringe ;  and  the  arms  of  the  family,  a  red 
chevron  and  three  annulets,  or  rings,  on  a  white  field,  are 
said  to  contain  a  pun  on  the  word  Go-ring  ;  the  crest  is  a 
lion  rampant  regardant. 

The  house  of  Stuart  was  powerfully  supported  by  many 
of  the  Sussex  gentry,  conspicuously  so  by  the  Ashbum- 
hams,  Carylls,  Gages,  and  Gorings,  though  the  fidelity  of 
some  members  of  l^e  last-named  family  was  occasionally 
of  rather  a  doubtful  character.  A  Sir  William  Goring  of 
Burton  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Sir  William 

'  A  porinit  of  Qaorge  Lord  Qoriug,  Hud  tile  diBBdyantase  k7  on  the  lide  of 

from  t,  picture    by   Vond^lce,  it  given  the  urn."     Lodga'a  Porti^te  vol.  ir.  p.p. 

in    "Lodge's    Fortnuts,"  it   is  'aocom-  SIS,  SH. 

panied    by    a    Mmioir    in    which   the  >   See    Standard    Jan.    IMli,    IMd, 

Author  ttites  tiiat,  "atmoet  all  writers  LawBeport. 

who  have  menticmed  either  " — the  Earl  '   To  *'ieoaiTe  Christendom,"  mi  % 

''   Soniich,  or  lua    aon  Qeorge,    have  sixteenth  centuir  variation   of  "bong 


beenb«ba;ed''|intoe>ToruidconfnBion."      christened."     Fabian   for  instance  tella 

"lluM  Miatakes  wra«,"   he  continues,       us    that    Aufnistine    required    of     the 

.    ._ n-ii. —  .1 ii-_i_i.  Ti-_, "--*  "ley  should  "geue 

rrche    of   Rome." 
Ills. 


"perhapaeaay.  Both  bore  the  name  namee  Welsh  Bishops  that  they  should  "gene 

and  tixia,  flourished  at  the  same  IJaie  chiistendome  to  the  chtldre"  ' 

md  in  ainular  oharacten  ;    both   were  y'  is  vied  in   y*  chyrch 

courtiers,  wits,  waniors,  and  legalists.  Chronicle,  p,  06,  sd.  BUis, 
It  WBB  in  morals  only  Uiat  Uiey  difiered 
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"Waller  at  the  siege  of  Arundel  Castle  in  1644,  and  also 
"Enaign  Goringe,  and  gentleman  Henry  Qoringe"' 
Colonel  George  Goring  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
Soyalist  Compositions,  published  in  1655,  as  having  com- 
pounded for  his  estates  for  a  sum  of  ^400,  Henry  Gforing 
of  Burton,  Gentleman,  for  £250,  and  Henry  Goring  of 
Sullington  for  £40,*  After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  H 
the  name  of  Henry  Goringe  occurs  amongst  those  of  the 
Suasex  gentlemen  intended  to  be  knights  of  the  proposed 
order  of  the  Boyal  Oak,  projected  by  that  King,  and  he  is 
stated  therein  to  have  had  an  estate  of  £2,000  per  annum. 
Long  after  the  second  downfall  of  the  Stuarts  the  Gorings 
were  suspected  of  being  their  partisans,  for  in  the  diary  of 
Thomas  Marchant,  published  in  the  Vol.  xxv  of  the  Sussex 
ArchcBological  ColkctionSy  it  is  recorded  under  the  date  of 
June  26t^u,  1715,  that  "  About  this  time  there  was  a  great 
talk  that  the  Buke  of  Ormond,  the  great  supporter  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  commonly  called  the  Pretender, 
went  ofi  at  Shoreham  with  Sir  Henry  Gloring,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  and  one  or  two  others."  The  Sir  Henry  Goring  here 
mentioned  was  one  of  the  Wiston  branch  of  the  family ; 
he  died  in  1752,  and  was  buried  at  Billingshurst,  in 
Sussex,  where  he  has  a  tomb  inside  the  church,  and  where 
many  members  of  the  Goring  family  are  interred. 

A  ledger  in  the  chancel  at  Burton  commemorates  Sir 
William  Goring,  who  died  on  February  29th,  1723,  in  his 
65th  year,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Gorings  buried  in  this  church. 

The  Burrell  MSS.  mention  an  inscription  in  memory  of 
Mary  Goring,  "  the  most  deservedly  beloved  wife  "  of  Sir 
Henry  Gx)ring,  Bart.,  who  died  September  l2th  1694 ;  and 
also  one  for  Ann  Biddulph,  "  the  most  deservedly  beloved 
wife "  of  Richard  Biddulph,  who  changed  this  life  for  a 
better  on  25th  of  October,  1679,  tetatis  27.  Eequiescat 
in  Pace."* 

Probably  a  more  unpretending  little  edifice  than  Burton 
Church  does  not  exist,  but  I  think  that  the  internal 
features  here  described,  the  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
the  associations  connected  with  them,  redeem  it  from  being 
altogether  devoid  of  interest,  and  that  such  interest  is 
more  than  local. 

'  Burrell,  Add.  MSS.  5aB». 
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FUSTHER  DISCOVERIES  AT  THE  ROMAN  BATHS  IN 
BATH,  AND  THE  PROBABLE  DATE  OF  THEIR  FIRST 
FORMATION. 

B;  tli«  kt«  BEV.   PBEBBNUABT  SOARTH,   U.A. 

At  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  Archieological  Institute, 
at  Norwich,  I  exhibited  plans  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  a 
perspective  drawing  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Boman 
Batl^  at  Bath,  a  large  portion  of  which  have  been  lately 
laid  open  to  view,  but  are  now  to  some  extent  covered 
over  with  recent  buildings,  I  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  recent  discoveries  had  taken  place,  and 
pointed  out  what  had  been  previously  laid  open,  giving 
details  of  what  remains  had  been  found  in  following  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Boman  drain,  which  led  to  the  find' 
ing  of  the  Great  Beservoir  that  had  supplied  the  Roman 
baths.  Having  fully  explained  the  plans  and  drawing  I 
passed  on  to  the  probable  date  when  the  erection  of 
these  baths  took  place,  inferring  from  the  style  of  the 
majonry,  and  the  size  of  the  stones  of  which  the  large 
rectangular  bath  is  constructed,  that  it  might  be  fixed  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Boman  occupation.  The  western 
portion  of  Britain  had  been  brought  under  the  Boman 
power  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  A  pig  of  lead 
found  on  the  Mendip  hUls,  at  Blagdon,  bears  the  stamp  of 
Britannjcus,  the  adopted  son  of  that  Kmperor  ;  and  other 
pigs  of  an  early  date  have  been  found — as  one  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian  (a.d.  70),  before  his  son  Titus  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  Empire.  About  this  date  ' 
Sextus  Juhus  Frontinus  was  made  legate  of  Britain  under 
Vespasian,  and  succeeded  Fetilius  Cerealis.  He  is  noted 
by  the  historian  Tacitus  as  "  Vir  Magnus  "  ( Agric :  c,  1 7). 
We  know  from  the  work  that  FrontmuB  has  left  behind 
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him  in  ihe  "  Aqueducts  of  Borne  "  that  he  was  a  man  of 
no  mean  ability,  and  well  skilled  in  "  water  worke,"  having 
had  the  oversight  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Imperial  city. 
He  was  also  an  able  miUtary  commander,  and  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "  Stratagemata."  How  long  his  govern- 
ment of  Britain  lasted  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  succeeded 
by  Agricola,  who  very  probably  caused  the  works  of  col- 
lecting the  Thermal  waters  at  Aquee  Soils  to  he  carried  out 
on  the  grand  scale,  of  which  the  recent  discoveries  bear 
witness.  The  system  of  the  Soman  Baths  seem  to  have 
occupied  one  side  of  the  Roman  Forum,  reaching  from  the 
site  of  the  present  Pump  Room  as  far  as  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth  south-west. 
Much  more,  pT-obably,  remains  to  be  discovered,  but  what 
has  been  laid  open  serves  to  show  the  size  and  complete- 
ness of  the  buildings,  and  quite  justifies  the  description 
of  SoUnus  (Polyhiator),  who,  speaking  of  Britain,  says  ; — 
"  In  quo  spatio  magna  et  multa  flumina,  fontes  caudi 
OFiFABo  BXCDLTi  APPABATU  ad  usus  Mortalium."  These 
baths,  then,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  history,  must  have 
been  well  known,  and  much  in  use,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  remains  of  dedicatory  altars  and  other  offerings  found 
around  the  hot  springs.  He  mentions,  also,  that  Minerva 
was  the  presiding  goddess,  and  we  find  her  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  *' Sul.  Minerva"  inscribed  on  these  altars  and 
votive  offerings.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Archieolo^cal 
Institute  at  Carlisle,  in  1882,  an  account  was  given  of  the 
discoveries  up  to  that  time,  and  a  further  statement  was 
made  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  in  ITovember, 
1884,  both  of  which  accounts  will  be  found  in  tbe 
published  proceedings ;  but  Jurther  researches  have 
brought  to  light  another  large  bath,  and  have  added  much 
to  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

In  vol.  zlii.  p.  1 1,  and  following,  are  given  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  large  rectangular  bath,  but  the  one  which 
has  been  uncovered  since,  though  not  so  large,  is  not  less 
interesting,  being  circular  in  form,  and  the  platform 
surrounding  it  being  equally  well  preserved,  and  the  walls 
to  a  certain  height.  This  has  unfortunately  been  built 
over,  the  space  being  required  for  modem  baths,  but  the 
Roman  work  has  not  been  interfered  with,  and  the  walls 
of    the   original  structure  are    preserved,   and  can  be 
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distinguished  from  the  modem  additions.  The  buildings 
which  stood  above  the  large  rectangular  bath  have  been 
removed,  and  the  whole  of  thia  bath  laid  open  to  view. 
If  this  could  have  been  the  case  with  the  circular  bath 
adjoining,  and  the  whole  arrangement  seen  at  one  view, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive sights  to  be  seen  in  any  county. 

A  smaller  bath  was  abo  found  and  a  hypocaust.  All 
these  have  been  carefully  planned  and  described,  and  can 
be  seen  under  guidance,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
much  lessened  by  being  built  over.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  discoveries  up  to  last  year,  will  be  found  in  the 
Handbook  of  Bath,  prepared  for  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Aasodation,  in  1888. 

The  portions  of  sculpture  discovered  in  the  course  of 
excavation,  are  at  present  arranged  on  the  platform  sur- 
rounding the  large  bath,  but  many  fragments  of  a  much 
later  period  were  found  with  them. 

The  dimensions  of  the  hall  containing  the  circular  bath 
is  39ft.  6in.  by  35ft.  wide.  In  these  two  large  portions  of 
the  Thermal  arrangements  we  probably  have  the  separate 
baths  for  males  and  females,  and  appended  to  these  appear 
to  have  been  single  baths,  more  of  which  may  be  eventually 
traced. 

It  seems  from  the  large  masses  of  roofing,  composed  of 
hollow  wedged  shaped  tiles  found  in  the  baths,  and  on  the 
ambulatory  surrounding  them,  that  they  had  been  roofed 
over,  or,  if  the  bath  itself  was  left  open,  the  walks  around 
were  certainly  roofed.  The  supports  which  carried  the 
roof  remain  to  a  certain  height,  and  appear  to  have  been 
strengthened  at  a  later  period  of  the  Boman  occupation. 

The  sculptured  portions  discovered  of  Koman  date  have 
been  few,  but  there  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  bearing 
traces  of  elegant  work,  and  of  a  good  period  of  Boman 
Art,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (11th  March,  1886).  The 
subject  seems  to  represent  ^^culapius  and  Hygeia,  the 
god  of  healing  and  the  goddess  of  health.  The  male  figure 
is  offering  a  saint  or  a  kid,  and  betwe^i  the  two  figures  is 
a  cup,  round  which  is  a  serpent  which  may  symbolize  the 
health-giving  waters.  On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  a  dog 
and  a  tree,  tlie  dog  may  symbolize  Canictdtu  or  t^e  dog 
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Star,  emblematic  of  health,  and  the  whole  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  health  and  healing  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
waters.  A  metal  plate  was  also  discovered  inscribed  with 
Soman  capital  letters,  and  which  baa  been  differently  read 
by  different  authorities ;  a  fac-simile  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archeeological  Association  for  1 886, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  "  defixio  "  or  anathema.  Many 
coins  were  also  found,  which  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in 
the  cases  placed  in  the  pump  room.  These  begin  with  the 
Emperor  Augustus  and  reach  to  the  reign  of  Phillipus  IL 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Bath  Corporation  who  are  the 
owners  of  this  Interesting  collection  and  in  whom  the 
property  of  the  mineral  water  baths  is  vested,  will  see  to 
the  careful  arrangement  and  classification  of  these  objects, 
and  to  their  preservation.  At  present  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  arranged  at  all,  having  been  placed  just  as  they 
were  discovered  under  glass  cases. 

The  remains  found  previous  to  recent  discoveries  are 
lodged  in  the  museum  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  city  like  Bath,  so  rich 
in  Roman  remains,  should  not  possess  a  building  entirely 
dedicated  to  their  preservation,  like  the  museum  at  York, 
in  the  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

The  discoveries  to  be  made  are  not  yet  exhausted,  as 
incUcations  of  another  bath  have  been  come  upon,  and  only 
wait  further  investigation  to  reveal  another  portion  of 
these  grand  Thermal  arrangements. 

When  we  reflect  that  no  other  city  in  Britain,  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  on  the  Continent — exclusive  of 
Borne — has  yielded  such  remains  of  Boman  refinement  and 
luxury  we  may  well  be  proud  of  these  discoveries  and 
labour  for  their  preservation,  especially  as  they  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Britain  as  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  in 
Roman  times.  If  the  Northumbrian  wall,  and  the  walled 
defences  on  the  east  and  south  coast  of  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  network  of  roads  in  the  interior,  indicate  the  value  put 
upon  the  possession  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  refine- 
ment and  civilization,  such  as  the  Roman  villas  and  baths, 
point  to  the  civilization  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people  under  Roman  rule. 
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ON  THE  WHITEFRIAES  OK  CARMELITES  OF  HTTLNE, 

NOETHUMBERLAMD. 

By  W.  H.  St.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A., 

About  three  miles  from  Alnwick,  on  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  river  Alne,  are  the  remains  of  a  house  of 
Whilelriars  or  Carmelites  called  Hulne  Priory. 

These  remidns  have  been  described  a  number  of  times 
notably  by  Grose,  in  his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales, 
published  in  1775,  and  by  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Hartshome  in 
Feudal  and  Military  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  other- 
wise known  as  Vol.  ii  of  the  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the 
Eisiory  and  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute.  Since  the  publication  of  these  and  other 
accounts  much  new  matter  has  come  to  light,  and  as  but 
little  is  known  of  the  arrangements  of  friars'  houses,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  Hulne  will  probably 
be  found  useful  in  elucidating  the  ruins  of  other  houses, 
not  only  of  Carmelites,  but  of  other  orders  of  friars. 

The  Order  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  was 
■founded  not  very  long  before  its  introduction  into  England 
in  or  about  1240,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  first  English  house  was  established  at  Hulne  or  at 
Aylesford. 

Hulne  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  WiUiam  dd 
Yesci,  but  its  earliest  charter  is  an  undated  one  granted 
by  John  de  Vesci,  the  eon,  between  1265  and  1288,  reci^ 
ing  that  he  has  given  and  confirmed  to  the  brethren  of 
the  order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  in  his  forest  of 
Alnwick 

totam  aieam  enam  qnee  vocatnr  Holu,  cum  oratorio  et  edificiie  in  oadem 
coDBtructiB  seu  conBtruendis  sicut  in  longitndine  et  latitudine  clanaDni  per 
reotaa  divisoa  auaa  circumquaque  jacet  munita, 
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which  area  hia  father,  lord  William  de  Vesci,  first  per- 
mitted them  to  dwell  in,  and  appointed  for  their  possession. 
He  also  grants  to  the  brethren  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses, with  many  other  concessions  and  privileges,  l^ese 
and  later  charters,  contained  in  a  small  chartulary  of  the 
priory  now  in  the  British  Museum,'  are  all  given  at  length 
m  the  appendix  to  the  Northumberland  volume. 

The  remains  of  Hulne  Priory  deserve  special  attention 
for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  ruins  are  more 
complete,  at  any  rate  as  regards  plan,  than  those  of  any 
otiher  house  of  the  order  in  England. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  able  to  identify  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  buildings  from  a  minute  and  exhaus- 
tive survey  made  very  shortly  after  the  suppression,  when 
the  house  still  remained  nearly  perfect.  So  very  few 
surveys  of  tKis  character  have  been  discovered,  that  every 
oiie  is  of  the  utmost  value  and  interest. 

In  the  third  place,  the  noble  owner,  the  Ihike  of  North- 
umberland, has  recently  had  the  remains  thoroughly 
excavated  and  planned,  bringing  to  light  many  features 
mentioned  in  the  survey  which  had  disappeared  from 
view. 

'.  The  survey  I  have  referred  to  forms  part  of  a  more 
extensive  one,  begun  in  1567  by  a  person  named  Uichard 
Clarkson,  for  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Besides  Hulne,  it  includes  surveys  of  the  castles  of 
Alnwick,  Prudhoe,  and  Warkworth,  as  well  as  other  minor 
matters. 

-  A  good  deal  of  the  survey  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Northumberland  volume,  but  on  collating  the  portion 
relating  to  Hulne,  which  by  the  Duke's  kindness  I  was 
able  to  do  with  the  original  at  Alnwick  Castle,  I  found  it 
advisable  to  make  an  entirely  new  transcript,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  clear  up  several  doubtful  passages  that  had 
fiiot  been  quite  correcdy  printed. 

The  survey  is,  unfortunately,  incomplete  in  one  respect. 
It  was  clearly  Clarkson's  intention  to  give  the  dimensions 
of  the  various  buildings,  spaces  havmg  been  left  for  them 
in  the  manuscript;  but  in  no  case  have  the  figures  been 
filled  in.  Another  curious  feature  is  that  the  points  of 
the  compass  are  wrongly  given,  Clarkson's  east  and  west 
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being  really  the  north  and  Bouth,  Until  quite  recently 
I  flattered  myself  this  waa  my  own  discovery,  but  on 
reference  Hie  other  day  to  Uie  account  of  Hulne  given  by 
Grose,  I  found  a  copy  of  Clarkson's  survey  preiaced  by 
the  remark :  "  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  on 
comparing  this  survey  with  an  accurate  plan  lately  t^en^ 
it  appears  that  Clarkson  has  made  several  mistakes  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  building,  with  respect  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  " ;  and  on  the  plan  Grose  also  notes  that 
Clarkson  "  has  committed  great  Mistakes  with  Hegard  to 
the  Points  of  the  Compass."  In  the  following  transcript 
of  the  survey  I  have  added  the  true  points  of  the  compass 
in  brackets : 

'*  And  as  it  were  in  the  myddes  of  the  saide  two  pkes 
called  hulne  and  west  parke  is  situate  the  laite  dissolved 
monaaterye  of  hulne  lait  in  the  teiiure  of  the  said  S'  Eobarte 
Ellerker  Knighte  by  the  grannte  of  the  laite  Kinge  of 
fainous  memorye  henrye  the  eighte  fo'  the  tearme  of  his 
lyffe  onlye  and  without  payment  of  any  Bent  and  nowe 
lup  lordships  Inheritance  fo'  that  he  did  purches  the  same  . 
of  Anthonye  Boiie  audito'  and  Kr  Richard  Asbtone  the 
quenes  ma"**  receyver  who  did  obteyne  by  purches  of  the 
prince  the  saide  scite  and  bowse  of  hulne  with  closing^ 
and  other  medowe  gronds  lyinge  w^hin  the  saide  pke  and 
appteaninge  unto  the  same,  it  haith  bene  inclosed  tritb  a 
drye  stone  walle  the  circuite  wherof  conteaneth  in  it  seUe 
roode  w*hih  w°he  circuite  the'  be  thre  closses  vidz 
one  closse  lyinge  one  the  west  (south)  parte  of  the  sayde 
howse  conteyneth  in  it  self  (roodes  erased)  acr^ 

the  seconde  closse  liynge  on  the  south  (east)  parte  therof 
conteyneth  in  it  sdf  and  the   tbride   closse 

w°he  lyeth  upone  the  east  (north)  syde  of  the  garding 
conteaneth  in  it  self  the  howse  is  environea 

with  a  curtaine  waUe  maide  of  lyme  and  stone  with  a 
smale  battlement  and  quadrant  the  entrie  therunto  is  a 
towre  called  the  gait  howse  and  is  of  thre  howse  height 
coverede  with  sklaite  and  guttered  with  leade  and  w'hih 
the  same  is  a  smale  curtiune  halfe  quadrant  conteyninge  m 
length  yerdes  in  breadth  yerdes  on  the  east 

(north)  syde  of  the  saide  curtaine  is  buylded  the  haUe 
coverede  with  sklaite  whiche  would  be  reparede  aswell  in 
the  tymber  as  in  the  sklaite  worke  it  conteaneth  in  length 
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and  in  breadth  and  in  the  weat  (south)  end  of 

the  same  halle  is  the  pantrie  maid  all  of  waynscotte  and 
panuell  worke  and  at  the  south  (east)  ende  of  the  said  hall 
li  a  lytle  wall  maid  of  Lyme  and  stone  betwixte  the  halle 
and  me  gadding  walle  it  conteanethe  in  length  yerdes 
aad  in  the  same  litle  walle  is  a  dore  maide  of  stone  and 
lyme  to  serve  for  a  passiudge  Into  the  cloyster  ehappell 
and  other  howses  of  offices  and  chambers  which  are  aboute 
the  saide  cloystere.  And  from  the  saide  stone  walle  to 
the  said  litle  square  towre  called  the  gaithowse  towre  is  a 
nother  stone  wall  havinge  also  a  stone  doore  hewen  worke 
for  the  passaidge  into  the  gardinge  the  same  wall  contean- 
eth  in  length  yerdes  frome   the    said   litle    towre 

towardea  the  north  (west)  is  a  curtaine  walle  conteanynge 
in  length  yerdf  wherin  is  the  lyke  doore  for  pas- 

■aidge  into  twoo  generall  stables  whiche  are  betwixte  the 
tiud  walle  and  the  said  curtaine  wall,  And  joyninge  to  the 
ende  of  the  saide  litle  walle  is  buylded  a  howse  covered 
vryth  Bklaite  w"*"  is  in  length  yerdea  and  in  breadth 

yerdes  the  neather  part  of  the  saide  howse  is  called 
the  farmerye  the  over  parte  serveth  for  a  garduer  for  come 
the  lofte  maye  be  helped  with  smalle  reparacons  the 
aklaitf  are  in  decaye  and  must  furthw***  be  reparede  the 
irone  barres  w'''  were  in  the  wyndowes  of  this  howse  are 
takea  awaye  eence  my  lordes  purches  by  suche  as  were 
remaners  in  his  howse ;  And  at  the  end  of  this  howse  is  a 
passaidge  of  size  foote  broade  to  the  brewhowse  standinge 
betwixe  the  said  farmerye  and  the  saide  curtaine  walle 
and  to  a  nother  litle  curtaine  w**  is  behinde  the  kytchinge 
And  overwhorte  the  northe  (west)  end  of  the  said  first 
curtaine  ther  is  a  howse  buyldede  of  two  house  height 
opvered  with  skliute  and  in  good  reparations  it  ia  in  length 
foote  and  in  bread  foote  the  neather  parte 

therof  serveth  for  the  passaidge  or  entrie  into  the  kytchinge 
whiphe  kytchinge  is  buylded  most  lyke  unto  the  facione 
of  a  square  towre  with  a  rounde  roofe  covered  w**  sklaiie 
W*he  woulde  be  reparede,  and  in  the  same  kytchinge  is 
two  chymleyes  with  faire  raindges  one  oveii  a  dresser  and 
a  litle  howse  for  the  paistrie,  and  the  west  (south)  end  of 
the  saide  Lower  parte  of  the  saide  crosse  howse  is  a 
ceasterne  of  stone  set  in  the  grounde  whiche  receyveth 
the  water  be  pypes  of  leade  from  the  condyte  for  servinge 
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the  said  kytehinge  the  over  parte  of  the  saide  howBe  is  a 
faire  chamber  with  one  chymleye,  and  joyninge  thenmto 
is  a  nothe'  litle  Chamber  right  over  the  said  paistrie  howse 
in  the  north  (west)  ende  of  the  hall  is  the  butterye  fo'  the 
most  parte  square  and  betwixte  the  buttery  and  the  halle 
is  a  passaidge  to  the  said  cloister  axiA  also  by  a  broade 
staire  of  woode.  to  the  said  two  chambers  nighe  aboue  the 
entrie  of  the  kitching  as  is  aforesaid  a  lofte  which  is  over 
the  »aide  butterye  pantrie  and  passaidge  nighe  the  halle 
aforesaid  nowe  used  for  a  gardner  and  before  tjme  fo'  the 
lorde  o'  priors  walke  to  se  throughe  trelleses  the  use  of 
the  S'vantf  in  the  halle  and  also  it  serveth  for  a  passaidge 
to  the  lordes  great  chamber  and  towre,  The  said  cloyste' 
is  square  in  the  myddest  therof  groweth  a  tree  of  ewe  it 
conteaneth  in  length  yerdes  and  in  breade 

yerdes  it  is  well  paved  with  stone  a  boute  the  said  eloyst^ 
the  windowes  haith  bene  all  glasyned  and  nowe  fo*  the 
most  parte  are  in  decaye  the  east  (north)  and  west  (south) 
aydes  of  the  saide  cloyster  was  covered  with  lead  the'^  was 
of  it  foure  foothe'  by  estimatione  whiche  was  taken  and 
caryed  all  away  by  witlm  ellerker  and  his  bretheren  sence 
his  I'"  said  purches  the  south  (east)  syde  is  the  dorter 
wherin  is  chambers  And  joyninge  ther  unto  also 

npone  the  grounde  under  the  weste  (south)  end  of  the 
Baid  dorter  is  one  howse  called  the  woinen  howse  wherin 
is  two  chambers  with  one  chimley  in  the  myddle  of  this 
end  of  the  said  cloyster  is  the  chapell  wherin  is  nothinge 
left  but  seat^  and  stalles  and  ther  was  one  lytle  ambre 
which  served  for  the  keapinge  of  the  bookes  and  orna- 
mentf  of  the  siud  chapell  the  same  was  taken  away  by 
Johfie  Eecubye  one  of  the  Indwellers  of  the  parke,  And 
at  the  east  (north)  end  of  the  said  south  (east)  Syde  ther 
is  a  passaidge  to  the  saide  dorter  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  tyme  of  the  frears  the  chapell  y'  now  is  was  ther 
chapiter  howse  the  churche  is  all  downe  and  laid  into  the 
gardinge  the  said  Dorter  Chapell  and  womenhowse  is 
covered  all  with  sklaite  in  great  ruyne  and  would  be 
reparede  the  windowes  w°h  before  tyme  were  all  glasined 
are  lykwyse  in  greate  decaye  would  be  repared  most 
specyallye  the  windowe  of  the  chapell,  Ande  enlonge  the 
north  (west)  syde  of  the  sayd  Cloyster  is  one  house  of  two 
howse  heighte  conteaninge  in  length  foote  and  in 
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breade  foote  in  the  neather  part  therof  is  two 

Sellers  the  over  parte  therof  the  Lordes  great  chamber 
beinge  nowe  all  roven  and  the  tymbre  therof  in  great 
decaye  the  irone  staynshels  taken  nirth  of  the  windowes. 
Hence  his  Lordshipe  purchessed  the  said  howae  And  in  the 
north  east  (north-west)  nooke  of  the  sayd  Cloyster  is  one 
entrance  into  one  howse  of  twoo  howse  height  havinge  in 
the  neather  parte  twoo  chambers  with  one  chymley  in 
ihe  whiche  the'  was  a  faire  bed  of  framede  work  dosse 
and  all  of  wainscotte  it  was  worth  fortie  shillinges  and  a 
houe  it  was  maide  by  the  Laite  Erlle  of  northumbreland 
my  lordes  uncle  tayken  in  peaces  and  earyed  awaye  by 
Johne  ellerker  And  in  the  over  parte  of  the  said  howse  is 
also  a  Chamber  with  one  chymley  this  howse  is  is  {sic) 
covered  with  sklaite  and  woidd  be  poynted  with  lyme  In 
the  weste  (south)  nooke  of  the  sayde  north  (west)  parte  of 
the  saide  cloyster  is  a  condyte  of  tryme  freshe  water 
whiche  water  cometh  frome  one  place  of  the  saide  parke 
callede  the  frearewelU  in  pypes  of  lead  whiche  are  in 
length  yerdes  and  Rynneth  into  a  ceasteme  of  leade 

conteyninge  in  length  foote  and  in  breadth 

ynches  whiche  staindeth  of  stone  properlie  set  in  the  walle 
and  frome  theire  runneth  in  pypes  of  lead  not  onlye  into 
■the  saide  ceasteme  of  stone  fo'  the  S'vice  of  the  sayde 
kytchinge  but  unto  the  brewhowae  also  the  said  pypes  of 

lead  woulde  also  be  rep Upon  the  backsyde 

of  the  saide  farmerye  is  a  litle  curtaine  and  also  joyninge 
upone  the  curtaine  walle  is  (buylded  erased)  a  howse  of 
foote  in  length  and  foote  in  breade  covered 

withe  sklaite  ande  in  goode  reparations  in  the  une  end 
therof  is  a  ptitione  fo'  the  boultinge  howse  and  in  the 
myddate  a  faire  Chimley  with  a  fornace  and  a  lytle  oven 
And  upone  the  backe  of  the  stud  Chimleye  stode  ther  two 
lide  smale  brewe  leades  in  two  furnacf  w"""  were  tayken 
downe  by  Roberte  Ellerker  and  yet  remaneth  in  the  howse 
the'  is  also  in  that  end  of  this  howse  whiche  serveth  for 
the  brewhowse  certaine  vessel!  unto  the  same  appertayn- 
inge  as  coolefatte  and  guylefatte  with  other  such  lyke 
Implement^  ■  whiche  are  lykewyse  stayed  unto  his  I>" 
pleasure  be  further  knowen  And  at  the  north  (west)  ende 
of  the  sayd  brewhowse  and  behinde  the  said  kytchinge 
Butteiye  and  great  Chamber  is  a  nother  Curtidne  whiche 
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is  ia  length  yerdes  and  in  breade  ibote  the 

west  (south)  end  therof  is  the  curtaine  walle  one  the  north 
(west)  syde  joyninge  and  upone  the  saide  curtaine  walle 
is  buylded  two  howses  the  one  called  the  byer  w**  is  ia 
length  foote   and  in  breade  foote  it  haith  a 

dore  through  the  said  Curtaine  walle  fo'  the  cattail  to 
pasae  in  &  through  the  over  parte  of  the  sayde  byer  will 
S've  fo  a  haye  lofte  the  other  howsse  ia  a  bame  conteyn- 
inge  in  length  foote  and  the  lyke  breade  as  byer  is 

they  are  both  covered  with  thatch  and  in  good  reparacon 
and  the  bame  haith  also  a  doore  through  the  walle  for 
taykinge  in  come  into  the  same  and  in  the  east  (north) 
end  of  the  saide  curtaine  is  the  saide  towre  called  the 
Lordes  towre  which  is  in  length  foote  and  in  bread 

foote  and  is  of  thre  howsse  height  covered  with 
leade  the  neather  part  ther  of  is  a  voult  the  other  two 
howses  are  two  faire  chambers  in  eyther  of  theme  one 
chymley  and  upon  the  top  ther  of  aboue  the  leades  one 
the  south  (east)  syde  therof  is  raysed  as  it  were  a  garrett 
wyth  lyke  battlement  as  the  towre  haith  endlong  all  the 
south  (east)  syde  of  the  saide  towre  whiche  is  also  covered 
withe  lead  in  length  foote  and  in  bread  foote 

and  in  the  same  is  a  howse  w'he  a  Chymley  called  the 
studye  howse  the  leades  are  esteamed  to  be  of  fy  ve  fother 
and  a  half  it  rayneth  in  foure  severall  places  of  the  same 
whiche  fo'  valewe  of  ten  shilling^  woulde  be  mended  and 
much  requysyte  it  were  fo'  to  be  helped  the  glasse  of  the 
windowes  be  all  gone  and  broken  and  at  the  foote  of  the 
towre  besyde  the  voulte  is  also  a  doore  fo'  the  passaidge 
into  the  gardinge  the  entrance  into  the  gardinge  the 
entrance  into  the  towre  is  through  the  lordes  great  cham- 
bre  as  before  is  mentionede  And  one  the  east  (north)  syde 
of  the  saide  towre  &  Cloyster  and  within  the  curtaine 
walle  aforesaide  is  twoo  gardinges  the  one  w"*"  is  next  the 
towre  is  in  length  yerdes  and  in  breade  yerdes 

havinge  a  posteme  throughe  the  sayde  curtaine  walle  fo' 
a  passaidge  into  the  sayde  closse  lyinge  one  the  east 
(north)  syde  of  the  saide  howse  and  haith  also  one  grease 
o'  stiure  fo'  goinge  upe  to  the  battlemente  of  the  said  walle 
fo'  a  walke  upone  the  same  walle  aboute  the  saide  gardingf 
and  orcharde  The  other  gardinge  conteaneth  in  length 

yerdes  and  in  bread  yerdf  it  was  a  very 
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faire  gardinge  nowe  all  foTdoone  and  tlie  herbea  wiusted 
and  destroyed  and  Ijkwyse  the  other  gardinge  also  the 
place  where  the  churche  was  is  nowe  full  of  chery  trees 
and  upoue  the  south  (east)  syde  of  the  said  dorter  joyninge 
upone  the  saide  gardinge  and  w^hin  the  saide  curtaine 
waUe  is  a  litle  orcha'^d  conteyninge  in  it  self  an  half  acre 
of  grounde  by  estimations  in  the  w*  groweth  one  peare 
tree  trees  all  the  other  be  plome  trees  &  bullester 

trees  the*  be  also  graftC  of  apple  trees  in  the  saide  two 
gardingf  and  lykwyse  the  said  litle  closse  calle  the  south 
closBe  Ande  withoute  the  sayde  curtaine  walle  and  w*hin 
the  outmoste  walle  nighe  unto  the  saide  byer  dore  is  one 
bame  o'  laithe  covered  with  thatch  and  is  in  length 
foote  and  in  bread  foote  y'  ia  in  goode  reparatione 

And  right  over  one  the  other  syde  of  the  waye  is  a  lytle 
do°ckette  foure  Squared  covered  with  sklwte  newe  repared 
by  his  lordship  ■w  herin  is  a  good  flight  off  dooves. 

And  joyninge  nigh  the  said  scite  of  hulne  towardf  the 
west  (south)  is  one  closse  called  the  calf  closse  conteyninge 
acres  of  ground  it  is  laitlye  maide  arable  by 

the  sayd  S'  Eoberte  eUerker  Knighte  and  suche  places 
therof  as  will  not  be  come  is  kepte  fo'  medowe  grounde 
the  wood  that  groweth  therin  is  oke  and  aller  ther  is 
sawen  this  yere  by  willme  EUerker  bowels  of  wheat 

in  this  said  closse  sence  his  fathers  deathe  whiche  is  sup- 
posed to  be  my  lordes  and  not  pteyninge  to  the  executors 
of  the  smd  Williii  EUerker  it  were  therfore  expedyent 
that  the  dykes  were  maide  that  the  come  were  note 
destroyed  and  eaten  and  lykwyse  the  howse  vewed  by 
certen  men  of  good  experience  and  knowledge  that  hia 
U*  might  determen  whether  he  would  alter  facione  of  the 
buyldinge  of  the  said  howse  or  not  and  yf  he  dyd  what 
sorte  it  should  then  be  buylded  and  what  chardges  should 
be  unto  his  lordshipe  and  yf  not  what  howsses  his  L*"  will 
have  presently  repared  the  other  taken  downe  or  stayed 
fo'  faUinge  and  unto  whome  he  will  appoynte  the  custodye 
of  the  said  howsse  what  his  Lordshipe  wiU  appoynte  to 
appteyne  unto  the  same  eyther  in  catteU  gaitf  or  other- 
wayes  it  is  neadfnll  that  fyer  were  contynuallye  kept  in 
the  said  howse  and  the  gardinges  and  closinge  repared 
and  kepte  in  maner  that  the'  were  no  trees  growinge  about 
the  8wde  howse  cutt  downe  no'  yet  no  other  woode 
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growinge  nighe  the  same  howse  for  no  maner  of  use  for 
divars  good  considerations. 

The  scite  of  this  howse  of  hulne  standeth  in  a  verye 
tryme  ayre  and  upone  the  water  of  ahie  in  the  myddle  of 
the  parkes  as  before  is  mentioned  w^hin  one  myell  off 
alnewycke  and  not  foure  myelk  frome  the  Sea  syde  so 
that  yf  the  howse  were  well  repared  his  D*  parkes  and 
groundes  in  that  order  as  is  before  recyted  it  were  a  tryme 
place  for  his  L**  to  lye  at  yf  he  dyd  lye  in  the  countrie 
duringe  the  tyme  of  the  Seiner  quarter  aawell  for  his  L"" 
pleasure  and  comoditie  as  the  ease  of  his  ten^ntCfumyshinge 
of  his  If  Castells  alnewicke  and  workeworth  with  provi- 
sione  for  his  L"*  lyinge  therin  the  other  thre  quarters  of 
the  yere  yf  all  his  S'vantf  and  geldingf  could  not  he 
placed  ther  then  were  alnewicke  castell  nighe  anough  for 
that  purpose  Wherfore  it  were  muche  requisyte  his  I/* 
well  considered  to  whome  he  should  appoynte  the  keapinge 
the  said  howse  fo'  when  it  was  in  the  handes  of  S'  Eoberte 
Ellerker  it  was  no  lesse  hartfull  unto  his  game  then 
destructione  of  his  woodes  his  parkea  kepte  therby  in 
dysorde'  through  his  Oattell  w^  he  hadd  goinge  therin  and 
great  resorte  he  hadde  comynge  to  hime  and  in  the  end 
displesure  because  his  Lordshipe  dyde  enter  into  his 
owne." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  buildings  themselves  in  detail. 
For  convenience  we  will  begin  with  the  church.  This, 
Clarkson  tells  us,  was  in  his  time  "  all  downe  and  laid 
into  the  gardinge,"  and  "the  place  where  the  churche 
was  is  nowe  full  of  chery  trees.'  That  the  church  is  "  aU 
downe "  is  fortunately  not  quite  true,  for  although  the 
east  and  north  walls  are  destroyed,  and  the  area  "  laid 
into  the  gardinge,"  the  south  and  west  walls  are  still 
almost  perfect,  and  the  area  is  no  longer  '*  fuU  of  chery 
trees." 

In  plan  the  church  was  a  simple  aisleless  parallelogram, 
119  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  6  in.  broad,  without  any  dividing 
arch.  The  east  wall  is  apparently  standing  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet ;  but  on  examination  it  will  he  found  to 
be  a  bit  of  sham  ruin  of  eighteenth  century  date, 
with  a  pseudo-window-sill  made  up  of  the  old  plinth.  Of 
the  real  east  wall  only  the  foundations  are  left.  The  north 
wall  is  also  entirely  broken  down,  but  enough  remains  to 
VOL.  xirvn  « 
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shew  that  there  was  a  door  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and 
that  the  western  half  had  a  stone  bench  along  it.  Of  the 
south  wall  the  £rst  few  feet  from  the  east  are  broken 
down,  but  the  remainder  is  standing  to  its  full  height. 
On  the  east  one  side  of  the  piscina  is  left,  with  an  octofoil 
drain  and  one  of  the  jambshafts  that  carried  the  arch. 
Above  the  piscina  are  traces  of  a  window.  Next  to  this 
are  three  stepped  sedilia,  under  molded  pointed  arches 
once  carried  by  detached  shafts.  The  width  of  the 
stone  bench  is  16  in.,  and  the  seats  measure  3  ft.  3  in., 
3  ft.  l^in.,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  in  length  respectively.  On  the 
wall  between  the  sedilia  and  piscina  are  two  pin-holes,  a 
foot  apart,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  about  5  ft. 
above  the  floor  line.  To  the  west  of  the  sedilia  ia  a  phun 
pointed  door  with  continuous  chamfered  jambs,  which  led 
into  the  vestry.  Between  the  sedilia  and  the  vestry  door, 
about  4  ft.  up,  the  stump  of  an  iron  fastening  is  leaded 
into  the  wall,  probably  for  a  hook  or  pulley  for  the 
Lenten  veil.  Beyond  the  vestry  door  are  two  large 
windows,  each  of  two  wide  and  plain  pointed  lights 
with  an  uncusped  circle  in  the  head ;  the  monials  and 
central  stones  have  unfortunately  gone.  These  windows 
are  rebated  on  the  outside  for  the  wooden  glass-frames, 
but  have  had  iron  stay-bars  added  later ;  they  gave  light 
on  the  south  to  the  choir  of  the  brethren,  whose  stalls 
extended  westward  from  the  vestry  door  and  were  returned 
ag^nst  a  screen  across  the  church  at  fdmost  exactly  the 
middle  of  its  length.  The  wall  beneath  the  windows  is 
left  rough  on  account  of  its  being  covered  by  the  stalls. 
In  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  there  still  lies 
a  stone  with  a  square  socket  for  supporting  the  lec- 
tern or  desk  on  which  the  service  books  lay  for  the 
rulers  of  the  choir.  There  were  probably  two  corres- 
ponding windows  in  the  north  wall,  with  two,  if  not  three, 
others  to  the  east  of  them  to  light  the  presbytery.  Owing 
to  the  overlapping  of  the  vestry,  the  presbytery  had  only 
one  window  on  the  south. 

Though  no  signs  of  the  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the 
choir  are  visible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  not  only  that  it 
existed,  but  also  that  there  was  a  second  screen  a  few 
feet  further  west ;  the  intervening  space  being  a  passage 
■  or  choir  entry  with  a  door  from  the  cloister  on  the  south. 
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and  another  opposite  it  on  the  north.  The  western 
screen  had  a  central  doorway  between,  on  the  nave  side, 
two  altars.  The  choir  entry  was  ceiled  over  to  form  a 
loft  or  pvlpitum  above,  on  which  stood  the  great  cross. 

The  nave  was  lighted  on  the  south  by  three  small  win- 
dows, placed  high  up  to  clear  the  cloister  roof.  Each  con- 
sists of  a  trefoiled  light  with  a  flat  cuaped  rere-arch  and 
rebated  on  the  inside  for  the  glass  frame.  In  the  west  wall 
is  a  tall  single  light  of  the  same  form,  which  has  been  sub- 
sequently grooved  for  glass.  Over  it  in  the  gable,  which 
is  still  surmounted  by  a  fragment  of  the  cross,  is  a  small 
pointed  oval  light,  deeply  recessed.  The  north  wall  had 
probably  three  windows  corresponding  to  those  opposite. 
A  stone  bench,  now  nearly  till  destroyed,  ran  round  the 
nave  walls,  but  one  of  the  chamfered  slabs  that  formed 
the  seat  remains  in  situ  (though  loose)  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  side.  In  the  floor  of  the  nave  lies  an  altar  slab 
cut  up  into  several  pieces,  and  a  very  remarkable  slab 
with  a  tau-crosa  pierced  with  three  nails,^  Another  slab, 
with  the  indent  of  a  brass  shield  and  marginal  inscription, 
has  recently  been  uncovered  on  the  north  side  of  the 
presbytery.  A  much  decayed  slab,  now  fixed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  has  been  removed  here 
from  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  at  Alnmouth. 

Before  leaving  the  church  I  should  say  a  few  words 
about  monuments  now  set  up  in  the  sedilia.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  slab  4ft.  Sin.  long,  with  the  effigy  of  a 
lady  in  wimple  headdress,  holding  a  heart  in  her  hands. 
Her  head  rests  on  a  cushion,  and  from  her  mouth  issues 
towards  the  sinister  an  uninscribed  scroll.  On  either  side 
of  her  are  two  kneeling  figures,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
feet  is  a  couching  dog.  The  date  appears  to  be  early 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  next  compartment  is  the 
lower  part  of  a  seated  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Child.  The  Virgin's  left  foot,  but  not  the  right,  has  two 
holes  drilled  in  it  as  if  for  fixing  some  ornament.  The 
robes  are  also  drilled  with  small  holes  in  various  parts  as 
if  for  fixing  something,  but  the  holes  are  too  capriciously 
placed  to  enable  us  to  conjecture  their  real  object.  A 
broken  slab,  bearing  a  cross  with  a  sword  beside  die 
stem,  is  also  preserved  in  tide  ruins. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  preabytery  U  the  vestry.  It 
was  origmally  a  lofty  gabled  room,  20  ft.  6  in.  long,  by 
13  ft.  9  iu.  wide,  and  of  unusually  interesting  character. 
In  the  east  wall  are  two  square-headed  windows;  the 
northernmost  has  ■phdn  chamfered  jambs,  but  the  other 
has  the  jambs  wort^  into  two  hollow  cluunfers  with  an 
intermediate  re-entering  angle.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  this  difference.  Above  these  two  windows 
there  is  a  third  but  pointed  light,  with  shouldered  rere- 
arch.  Beneath  the  two  lower  lights  are  two  large  corbels 
for  supporting  the  altar  slab,  and  on  the  left  a  square 
recess  in  the  wall.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  pliun  pointed 
piscina,  and  two  square-headed  lights.  Between  the  latter 
ia  a  most  interesting  arrangement.  It  consists  of  a  recess 
with  segmental  head,  3  ft.  wide,  5  ft.  high,  and  about  18  in. 
deep,  with  a  stone  shelf  about  18  in.  above  the  sill.  The 
central  portion  of  the  bottom  is  cut  down  to  a  depth  of 
7Jin.,  leaving  a  broad  shelf  on  each  side,  and  has  a 
circular  sinking  with  sloping  bottom  and  a  drain  to 
the  outside.  Above  the  shelf,  which  is  unfortunately 
mutilated,  is  a  chimney  carried  up  in  the  wall,  which  is 
thickened  externally  and  carried  on  a  buttress.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  recess 
was  used  in  some  way  by  the  sacrist  when  mixing  the  flour 
and  water  for  the  altar  breads,  and  that  on  the  upper 
shelf  was  a  brazier  of  lighted  charcoal  for  heating  the  irons 
for  pressing  the  wafers.  The  charcoal  for  the  censers 
could  also  have  been  kept  here.  The  west  wall  is  quite 
plain,  but  has  a  door  in  its  south  end,  which,  though 
modem,  takes  the  place  of  an  original  entrance.  After 
the  suppression  the  vestry  was  divided  into  two  floors. 
The  upper,  which  was  reached  by  a  wooden  stair,  was 
made  habitable  by  breaking  a  fireplace  through  into  the 
chinmey  on  the  south,  and  making  a  window  by  the  side 
of  it ;  a  two-light  window  with  a  transom  was  also  inserted 
in  the  north  wall  after  the  church  had  been  dismantled 
and  "laid  into  the  gardinge."  AH  the  floors  and  roofs 
have  now  disappeared, 

In  the  chartulary  of  Hulne  already  mentioned  is  a 
very  interesting  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  library 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  church  made  in  1354.  It  has 
already  been  printed  by  Mr.  Hartshome,  but  no  notice  is 
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taken  of  added  or  inserted  entries,  and  in  the  list  of 
church  ornaments  a  number  of  most  valuable  marginal 
headings  have  been  omitted.  The  inventory  does  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  arrangements  of  the  church, 
but  it  mentions  ornaments  pro  aummo  altare,  pro  retro 
altare,  and  pro  alio  retro  altare,  and  further  on  "  six  white 
cloths  marked  with  red  crosses  and  lined  with  new  canvas 
for  the  three  altars  in  Lent."  The  three  altars,  I  take  it, 
are  the  high  altar  and  the  two  in  the  nave,  but  the  term 
"  retro  altare  "  is  unasual  as  applied  to  the  latter.  A 
reference  to  cloths  pro  ptdpito  shews  that  there  was  a  loft 
or  pulpitum  on  top  of  me  screen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  extending  a  few 
feet  beyond  the  west  wall  of  the  church,  is  the  cloister. 
This  was  a  rectangular  area  about  78  feet  square  with 
covered  alleys  all  round.  The  foundations  of  the  garth 
wall  have  recently  been  uncovered,  shewing  that  the  east, 
north,  and  west  sJleya  were  each  8  ft.  wide,  but  the  south 
alley  was  a  foot  nairower.  Each  side  contained  five 
windows  with  intermediate  buttresses;  and  in  the  two 
eastern  angles  of  the  garth  are  the  remains  of  the  drains 
for  carrying  off  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs.  Clarksou 
says  the  cloister  was  well  paved  with  stone,  and  that 
"  the  windowes  haith  bene  all  glasyned  and  nowe  fo*  the 
moat  parte  are  in  decaye " ;  the  north  and  south  alleys 
he  also  states  to  have  been  covered  with  lead.  Why 
Clarksou  says  nothing  about  the  roofing  of  the  other  sides 
will  be  seen  presently.  In  the  middle  of  the  garth,  he 
affirms,  "groweth  a  tree  of  ewe."  Nothing  remains  to 
shew  how  the  cloister  was  fitted  up.  Along  the  church 
wall  in  the  north  alley  runs  a  bold  plinth,  but  there 
are  no  cuts  in  it  indicative  of  furniture  or  fittings 
having  been  placed  against  the  wall.  Beneath  the  nave 
windows  is  a  molded  string  course,  and  immediately 
below  this  is  an  upper  row  of  hooked  corbels  and  an 
inserted  lower  row  of  pliun  corbels,  to  carry  the 
cloister  roof.  At  each  end  of  the  north  alley  is  a 
door :  that  on  the  east,  a  plain  pointed  one,  opening 
into  the  church ;  that]  on  the  west  into  a  chamber 
built  against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  presently  to  be 
described.  On  the  east  alley  were  five,  if  not  six  door- 
ways, leading  into  a  court  or  passage,  and  sundry  chambers 
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forming  the  ground  story  of  the  eastern  range  of  buildings, 
but  now  all  thrown  into  one.  The  first  door  (now 
blocked)  led  into  a  small  open  yard  or  court  on  the  south 
of  the  choir,  between  the  cloister  and  the  vestry.  This 
court  is  22  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  wide,  and  besides  the  door 
into  it  from  the  cloister  four  other  doorways  opened  out 
of  it.  One  of  these  led  into  the  vestry,  another  opened 
into  a  yard  on  the  south  of  the  vestry,  the  third  was  the 
door  of  the  dorter  stairs,  and  the  fourth  led  into  a 
chamber  under  tlie  north  end  of  the  dorter,  and  was 
fitted  with  a  draw-bar.  All  these  five  doorways  opened 
into  a  corridor  along  the  soudi  side  of  the  yard,  thus 
forming  what  darkson  terms  "  a  passaidge  to  the  saide 
dorter.'  The  second  of  the  doors  in  the  east  alley 
opened  into  the  chamber  just  mentioned  as  under  the 
north  end  of  the  dorter.  This  was  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment, about  19  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  with  a  fire-place 
and  a  two-Ught  window  on  the  east.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  prior's  chamber.  Next  to  it  on  the  aonth  was  a 
lobby  about  12  ft.  square,  entered  from  the  cloister  by 
a  wide  archway,  in  which,  in  early-Decorated  times, 
another  archway,  with  hollow-chamfered  continuous 
moldings,  has  been  inserted.  The  side  walls  of  the  lobby 
have  now  disappeared,  but  they  are  shewn  on  Grose's 
plan  made  in  1776,  and  their  junctions  with  the  other 
walls  may  be  seen.  The  lobby  was  probably  used  as  the 
parlour,  or  place  where  the  brethren,  by  leave  of  a 
superior,  might  talk  to  one  another.  On  tJLe  east  side  of 
the  lobby  a  wide  archway  with  plainly  chamfered  jambs 
opens  into  alarge  room,  38  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide.  This  was 
the  chapter- house.  It  had  a  large  east  window  of  five-lights 
and  on  the  south  four  large  trefoiled  lancets  of  similar 
character  to  the  nave  windows,  but  with  pointed  rere- 
arches.  The  jambs  are  rebated  on  the  inside,  and  grooves 
are  cut  in  the  sills  to  drain  away  condensed  moisture  from 
the  glass.  The  north  wall  has  only  one  window,  towards 
the  east,  and  at  the  west,  a  gap  which  may  indicate  a 
door  into  a  narrow  passage  between  the  chapter-house 
and  the  yard  on  the  south  of  the  vestry.  The  roof  of  the 
chapter-house  was  of  wood  covered  with  slates.  It 
appears,  from  Clarkson  that  after  the  suppression,  the 
church  was  demolished  and  the  rest  of  the  priory  iised  as 
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a  dwelling-honse,  the  chapter-house  being  conveTted  into 
a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  He  thus  describes  its 
condition  in  1567:  "in  the  myddle  of  this  end  of  the 
said  cloyster  is  the  chapell  wherin  is  nothinge  left  but 
seatf  and  stalles  and  ther  was  one  lytle  ambre  which 
served  for  the  keapinge  of  the  bookes  and  omamentf  of 
the  said  chapell  the  same  was  taken  away  by  Johne 
Eecubye  one  of  the  IndweUers  of  the  parke,"  and  he 
adds,  "  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  tyme  of  the  frears  the 
chapell  y'  now  is  was  ther  chapiter  howse." 

South  of  the  chapter-house  lobby  was  another  large 
apartment.  It  had  at  least  one  door  from  the  cloister, 
and  ou  the  east  a  window  and  a  large  fire-place.  The 
present  three-light  window  is  another  bit  of  sham  ruin. 
At  the  southern  end  of  this  room  are  three  doorways, 
one  from  the  cloister  (now  blocked),  another  opposite  to  it 
from  the  outside,  and  a  third  opening  into  a  large  chamber 
on  the  south.  In  this  end  is  also  a  large  two  light  trans- 
omed  window  with  straining-arch  over,  apparently  of 
Elizabethan  date.'  It  is  probable  that  the  south  end  of 
this  apartment  was  partitioned  off  originally  to  form  a 
passive  from  the  cloister  to  what  was  doubtless  the  ceme- 
tery on  the  east. 

Over  the  range  of  chambers  just  described  and  extend- 
ing northward  as  far  as  the  little  court  was  the  friars' 
dorter.  It  also  extended  over  the  east  alley  of  the 
cloister,  and  hence  the  non-mention  by  Olarkson  of  the 
covering  of  the  cloister  roof  on  this  side.  Its  dimensions 
were  61  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide.  There  are  traces  of  the 
arch  which  was  thrown  across  the  south  alley  to  carry  the 
dorter  wall  up  to  the  south  gable.  The  dorter  was 
reached  by  a  staircase  at  the  north  end,  the  lower  part  of 
which  remiuns,  with  a  door  from  the  little  court.  One  of 
the  steps  is  made  out  of  an  incised  slab  with  a  cross. 
Olarkson  unfortunately  tells  us  nothing  about  the  dorter 
except  that  it  was  divided  into  chambers,  the  number  of 
which  he  has  not  inserted  in  the  survey.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  structure  itself,  except  the  south  gable, 
which  contwns  a  large  two-light  transomed  window  and 
a  door  into  the  upper  floor  of  a  long  building  running 
eastwards.     The  gable  appears  to  have  been  entirely  re- 

'  Ova  tha  window  and  the  doot  ii  a  row  of  jowt  holw  tot  t)]«  upper  floor. 
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built  in  ihe  Elizabethan  period.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  slates. 

At  right  angles  to  the  eastern  range  of  buildings,  at  its 
southern  end,  are  the  remains  of  a  two-storied  building, 
■44  ft.  long  and  9Jft.  wide.  On  the  ground  floor  it  was 
divided  by  a  croBs  wall  into  two  chambers.  The  western- 
most was  28  ft.  long,  and  has  in  the  west  wall  a  door  to 
the  outside  and  a  locker  or  cupboard.  On  the  south  are 
(1)  a  square-headed  single  light;  (2)  a  two-light  window, 
also  square-headed ;  (3)  a  large  fire-place  with  flat  lintel ; 
and  (4)  another  square-beaded  light.  The  north  wall  is 
nearly  ail  removed ;  at  its  west  end  is  the  doorway  already 
described.  The  easternmost  chamber  has  along  the  sou^ 
wall  a  stone  drain  with  battering  sides  and  a  groove  for 
water  running  into  it  at  the  west  end.  At  the  east  end  is 
a  square-headed  opening  for  ventilation,  and  the  drain  is 
continued  through  the  wall  below  it  and  underground 
to  outside  the  curtain  wall,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  In  the 
south-east  comer  is  a  vertical  chase  for  a  pipe  from  the 
upper  floor.  This  upper  floor  was  entered  Irom  the 
dorter  at  the  uortb-west  comer,  and  had  a  window  oppo- 
site the  door.  From  the  existence  of  the  drmn  beiow, 
the  eastern  part  was  the  rere-dorter,  but  all  that  remains 
of  the  arrangements  are  two  very  short  loops  in  the  south 
wall  for  ventilation.  The  western  part  may  have  been 
an  extension  of  the  dorter.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
slates. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  buildings  Clarkson 
says,  "  joyninge  ther  unto  also  upone  the  grounde  under 
the  weste  {i.e.,  south)  end  of  the  sfud  dorter  is  one  bowse 
called  the  women  howse  wherin  is  two  chambers  with 
one  chimley."  If  by  "  women  "  we  may  read  "  wormen," 
the  fire-place  would  indicate  that  this  was  the  cale~ 
factorium  or  warming  houae  of  the  brethren ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain  whether  the  name  would  be  retained 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  suppression,  and  it  is  equally 
poBflible  that  before  1567  these  rooms  had  been  assigned 
to  the  female  servants  of  the  lord,  who  evidently  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  place  as  a  dwelling-house. 

The  south  wall  of  the  south  alley  of  the  cloister  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  EUzabethan  period,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  lower  parts  of  three  windows,  and  hence  all  the 
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old  features  have  been  obliterated.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
doorway,  now  blocked,  which  was  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  cloister  from  without.  It  appears  to  have  been  covered 
by  a  little  porch.  The  rest  of  the  alley  was  flanked  by 
the  frater  and  its  appendages,  of  which  more  presently. 

The  western  alley  has  been  completely  destroyed.  The 
building  originally  flanking  this  side,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  remains,  was  very  narrow,  being  only  9  ft. 
wide.  It  is  described  by  Clarkson  as  "  one  house  of 
two  howse  heighte  ...  in  the  neather  part  therof 
is  two  sellers  the  over  parte  therof  the  Lordes  great 
chamber  being  nowe  all  roven  and  the  tymbre  therof  in 
great  decaye."  The  upper  floor  was  built  over  the  west 
alley  of  the  cloister  as  well  as  over  the  two  cellars,  and 
was  thus  20  ft.  wide,  by  77  ft.  long.  Whatever  remiuned 
of  the  northern  half  of  this  building,  and  of  the  west  alley 
of  the  cloister,  was  demolished  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  built  on  the  site  a  two-storied  summer  house,  still 
standiog,  though  now  unoccupied.  In  the  rem^ing 
fragment  of  the  southern  half  of  the  old  building  may  be 
seen  a  blocked  fire-place  on  the  first  floor,  perhaps  that 
of  "  the  Lordes  great  chamber."  On  the  ground  floor  is 
a  blocked  aquare-headed  loop.  The  recent  excavations 
have  also  disclosed  a  small  chamber,  9  ft.  long  and  about 
6  ft.  wide,  in  the  southern  end,  where  probably  stood  the 
conduit  described  by  Clarkson:  "In  the  west  (south) 
nooke  of  the  sayde  north  (west)  parte  of  the  saide  cloyster 
is  a  condyte  of  tryme  freshe  water  whiche  water  coiiieth 
frome  one  place  of  the  saide  parke  callede  the  frearewells 
in  pypes  oi  lead." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  door  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  cloister  alley  leading  into  a  build- 
ing west  of  the  nave.  The  survey  thus  refers  to  it : 
"  In  the  north  east  (north-west)  nooke  of  the  sayd 
Qoyster  is  one  entrance  into  one  howse  of  twoo  howse 
height  havinge  in  the  neather  parte  twoo  chambers  with 
one  chymley  .  .  .  And  in  the  over  parte  of  the  said 
howse  is  aiso  a  Chamber  with  one  chymley  this  howse 
is  covered  with  sklaite."  The  remains  of  this  building 
consist  simply  of  a  fragment  of  the  chimney,  and  of  a 
piece    of    wall    adjoining    the    church    on    each    side 
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containing  a  door  with  a  two-light  window  over 
it.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  abutment  of  the  roof 
against  the  church  wall.  In  any  case  it  must  have  partly 
blocked  the  nave  west  window.  On  plan,  as  disclosed  by 
the  late  excavations,  the  "  howae  of  twoo  howae  haght  ' 
appears  to  be  separated  from  the  church  by  a  passage 
with  a  door  in  each  end.  As  the  "neather  parte"  had 
only  "  one  chymley  "  to  two  chambers,  this  passage  and 
the  single  large  room  shown  on  the  plan  may  have 
formed  the  "  twoo  chambers,"  while  the  whole  of  the 
floor  above  formed  one  chamber,  as  described  in  the 
Bnrvey.  I  think  the  large  room  on  the  ground  floor 
had  not  a  separate  door  from  the  cloister,  but  was 
entered  from  the  passage,  which  thus  formed  the 
*'  entrance  "  of  the  survey.  Both  the  western  range  and 
this  building  were  probably  guest  chambers  in  the  time  of 
the  friars,  with  the  cellarer's  store  places  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  former. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  firater  and 
its  appendages. 

The  late  excavations  have  disclosed  on  the  south  of  the 
cloister  the  foundations  of  a  building  86  ft.  long  by  20^  ft. 
wide  ;  this  was  the  frater.  Nothing  is  left  above  ground 
but  a  fragment  of  the  east  wall  with  the  jamb  of  a  window. 
The  north  wall,  as  I  have  said,  was  re-built  during  the 
Elizabethan  period.  No  traces  of  divisions  or  fittings 
have  been  found,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  is  a 
projection  for  the  pulpit  and  east  of  it  another  for  a  fire- 
place. The  survey  tells  us  that  in  the  west  end  of  the 
frater,  or  hall  aa  it  is  called,  was  "  the  butterye  fc^  the 
most  parte  square  and  betwixte  the  buttery  and  the  halle 
is  a  passaidge  to  the  said  cloister,"  forming  in  fact  the 
usual  arrangement  with  screens ;  and  on  the  soath  of 
the  hall,  Clarkson  says,  was  "the  pautrie  maid  all  of 
waynscotte  and  pannell  worke."  There  also  seems  to  have 
been  beside  the  buttery  a  broad  stair  of  wood  to  certwn 
upper  chambers  presently  to  be  referred  to.  Close  to  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  frater,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  passage  a  little  over  3  ft.  wide,  is  a  room  recently  traced, 
perhaps  "  the  "  litle  howse  for  the  paistrie."  It  appears 
to  have  been  25  ft.  long  and  ]  2  ft.  wide. 

Extending  from  the  frater  southwards  was  a  "howse 
buyldede  of  two  howse    height    covered    with  sklute. 
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.  .  .  .  the  neatber  parte  therof  serveth  for  the 
passaidge  or  entrie  into  the  kytclunge."  This  passage 
was  about  75  ft.  long  altogether,  by  some  12ft.  in 
width.  In  the  southern  part  of  it  was  "  a  ceast- 
erne  of  stone  set  iu  the  grounde  whiche  receyveth  the 
water  be  pypes  of  leade  from  the  coiidyte  for  servinge 
the  said  kytchinge."  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  the 
water  from  the  conduit  in  the  cloister  "  Rynneth  into  a 
ceasterne  of  leade  ....  whiclie  staindeth  of  stone 
properlie  set  in  the  walle  and  frome  theire  runneth  in 
pypes  of  lead  not  onlye  into  the  s£ude  ceasterne  of  stone 
fo'  the  S'vice  of  the  sayde  kytchinge  but  unto  the  brew- 
house  also."  The  site  of  this  cistern  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  lead  pipes  found  leading  to  it  (see  plan)  and  by  a 
stone  driun  against  the  wall,  leading  to  the  brewhouse. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  building  just  mentioned  was 
the  kitchen,  which  according  to  Clarkson  was  "  buylded 
most  lyke  unto  the  facione  of  a  square  towre  with  a 
rounde  roofe  covered  w"'  sklaite  .  .  .  and  in  the  same 
kytchinge  is  two  chymleyes  with  faire  raindges  one  oven 
a  dresser  and  a  liUe  howse  for  the  paistrie."  These 
arrangements  can  only  be  made  out  generally  on  the  plan 
of  the  excavations,  from  which  the  kitchen  appears  to 
have  been  about  18  ft.  square.  The  paistry-house  was 
clearty  outside  the  kitchen  on  the  north,  for  the  survey 
states  that  over  the  kitchen  entry  was  "  a  faire  chamber 
with  one  chymleye,  and  joyninge  therunto  is  a  nothe' 
litle  Chamber  right  over  the  said  paiatrie  howse."  The 
broad  stair  next  the  buttery  led  "  to  the  said  two  chambers 
nighe  aboue  the  entrie  of  the  kitching  as  is  aforesaid  " 
and  also  to  a  "  lofte "  over  the  buttery,  screens,  and 
pantry  used  in  1567  "  for  a  gardner^  and  before  tyme  fo' 
the  lorde  o'  priors  walke  to  se  through  trelleses  the  use 
of  the  S'vantf  in  the  halle  and  also  it  serveth  for  a 
pass^dge  to  the  lordes  great  chamber  and  towre." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  kitchen  entry  and  separated 
from  it  by  "  a  passaidge  of  sixe  foote  broade  to  the  brew- 
house  "  is  a  detached  building  described  by  Clarkson  as 
'*  a  howse  covered  with  sklaite  .  .  .  the  neatlier  parte 
of  the  saide  howse  is  called  the  farmery  the  over  parte 
serveth  for  a  gardner  for  come  " ;  he  also  speaks  of  "  the 
lofte."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  the  "neather 
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parte,"  but  the  "  over  parte  "  both  originally  fonned  the 
mfirmiiorium  or  "  fannery,"  The  former  being  the  farmery 
hall  and  the  latter  its  chapel.  The  building  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  dwelUng-houBe,  and  has  lost  its  original  roof, 
but  most  uf  the  windows  remain,  though  the  entrances 
have  been  modernised.  The  chapel  has  a  plwn  two-light 
window  formed  of  two  lanceta  with  a  quatrefoil  above. 
On  the  north  are  no  windows ;  and  the  south  wall  is 
modem.  The  hall  has  two  plain  two-light  windows  on 
each  side,  and  a  west  window  of  three  lancet  lights  under 
a  pointed  head.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  which  is  the 
original  entrance ;  there  is  now  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hall.  Clarksou's  "  lofte  "  was  probably  constructed  after 
the  suppression  in  the  roof  of  the  hall. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  is  a  Jofty  building 
called  by  Clarkson  "  the  Lordea  towre."  He  describes  it 
as  "  of  thre  howsse  height  covered  with  leade  the  neather 
part  ther  of  is  a  voult  the  other  two  bowses  are  two  faire 
chambers  in  eyther  of  theme  one  chymley  and  upon  the 
top  Therof  above  the  leades  one  the  south  (i.e.  east)  syde 
therof  ia  raysed  as  it  were  a  garrett  wyth  lyke  battlement 
at  the  towre  haith  endlong  all  the  south  (east)  syde  of  the 

saide  towre  whiche  is  also  covered  wth  lead 

and  in  the  same  is  a  howse  w'he  a  ChjTnley  called  the 

studye  howse the  entrance  into  the  towre  is 

through  the  lordes  great  chambre  as  before  is  mentionede." 
The  ground  floor  of  the  tower  now  consists  of  two  cellars, 
covered  with  plain  wagon  vaults,  but  Grose's  plan  (1776) 
shews  the  two  cellars  as  being  in  one,  as  mentioned  in  the 
survey.  Just  within  the  door,  which  is  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  straight  stair  ascending  eastwards  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  to  the  first  floor,  where  there  is  a  landing  and  a 
modern  bridge  to  the  building  or  summer  house  on  the 
west  of  the  cloister.  From  the  landing  a  door  opens  into 
the  principal  chamber,  a  lofty  apartment  constructed  by 
the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  by  throwing  into  one  the  "  two  fare  chambers" 
of  the  survey,  which  were  one  above  the  other.  Tlie 
present  room  exhibits  nothing  of  interest  except  a  much 
decayed  slab  over  the  fireplace  recording  the  building  of 
the  tower  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1488. 
A  copy  of  this  inscription  is  fixed  in  the  curtain  wall  at 
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the  base  of  the  tower,  and  marks  the  place  of  the  old  in- 
scription before  its  removal  into  the  tower  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  It  is  abo  printed  in  full  by  Mr. 
Hartshome,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  part  of  the 
actual  account  for  the  building  of  the  tower,  amounting 
to  £27  l9a.  8d.  From  the  first  floor  another  ataircaae 
ascends  southwards  in  the  thickness  of  the  east  wall  to  a 
doorway  now  blocked  by  which  access  was  gained  to  tiie 
destroyed  upper  chamber.  From  thence  a  circular  stair 
or  vice  ia  continued  npward  to  the  leads  and  to  the 
"  garrett."  This  ia  a  narrow  room  with  an  oriel 
window  on  the  eaat,  now  used  as  a  pigeon  house,  and 
destitute  of  any  ancient  fittings.  From  the  leads  of  the 
tower  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  Cheviots.  The  present  bridge  from  the  first  floor 
apparently  takes  the  place  of  an  old  one,  for  Clarkson  says 
"  the  entrance  into  the  towre  is  through  the  lordes  great 
chambre"  and  the  account  quoted  by  Mr.  Hartahome 
mentions  "  the  arch  between  the  great  chamber  and  the 
tower."  The  size  of  the  "  great  chambre  "  in  question  is 
uncertain.  I  have  described  it  as  occupying  the  upper 
floor  of  the  western  range  of  buildings,  but  against  the 
east  face  of  the  tower  is  the  mar^  of  a  high  roof  which 
may  indicate  that  the  great  chamber  stood  east  and  west 
and  abutted  against  the  tower.  This  building  was  pro- 
bably carried  on  an  arch,  for  the  survey  says :  *'  at  the 
foote  of  the  towre  besyde  the  voulte  is  also  a  doore  fo'  the 
passaidge  into  the  gardinge,"  which  was  on  the  north. 
The  tower  is  not  now  used  for  any  purpose. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  precinct  wall 
and  offices. 

The  priory  is  still,  as  in  Clarkson's  day  "  environed 
with  a  curtaine  walle  maide  of  lyme  and  stone,"  enclosing 
the  "quadrant,"  as  he  terms  the  area,  but  the  "smale 
battlement"  is  everywhere  broken  down.  Jn  other 
respects  the  wall,  remains  pretty  much  in  its  original 
condition,  except  that  two  pretentious  "Gothic"  entrances 
have  been  made  on  the  east  and  south-west.  These 
entrances  are  part  of  the  works  done  at  Hulne  by  the  first 
Duke.  Grose's  plan  made  in  1776  only  shews  a  small 
door  on  the  east,  and  no  entrance  at  all  at  the  south-west 
angle.  The  precinct,  owing  to  the  contour  of  the  site,  is 
an  irregular  polygon  in  plan,  roughly  resembling  a  Mjiare 
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with  one  comer  cut  off.  On  the  south-east  angle  is  the 
base  of  a  small  circular  wall-turret.  The  original  entrance 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  and  is  built  in  an  angle 
purposely  made  for  it,  and  overlooking  a  steep  bank; 
probably  for  defensive  reasons  rendered  necessary  by  the 
nearness  of  the  Scottish  border,  Clarksou  says  the 
"  entrie  "  into  the  "  quadrant "  "  is  a  towre  called  the  gait 
howse  and  is  of  thre  howse  height  coverede  with  sklaite 
and  guttered  with  leade."  The  gatehouse  is  now  a  plain 
square  tower,  with  a  low  round-headed  entrance  door  4 
feet  8  inches  wide.  This  opens  into  a  passage  with  a  simple 
barrel  vault,  out  of  which  a  door  opens  on  the  right  into 
a  small  barrel-vaulted  cell  for  the  porter,  with  a  fireplace 
on  the  east  and  a  single  loop  on  the  north.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  gate,  in  the  inner  angle  formed  by  it  with  the 
curtain  wall  is  a  vice  to  the  first  floor.  The  latter  is  much 
ruined  but  retmus  part  of  the  springing  of  a  wagon-vault. 
The  second  floor  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  Immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  gateway  are  indicated  on  the  plan  the 
foundations  of  a  house.  This  is  shewn  in  Grose's  plan  of 
1776,  where  it  is  lettered;  "Modern  House."  It  was 
probably  removed  by  the  first  Duke  and  the  curtain  wall 
rebuilt  on  the  old  line.  After  describing  the  gatehouse 
the  survey  continues  :  "  w*hin  the  same  is  a  smale  curtaine 
halfe  quadrant  ....  on  the  east  (north)  syde  of 
the  saide  curtaine  is  buylded  the  halle  .  .  .  and  in 
the  west  (south)  end  of  the  same  halle  is  the  pantrie." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  *'  curtaine  haife  quadrant " 
means  the  oblong  (ie.  half-squarej  court  between  the 
farmery  and  the  frater,  but  the  words  that  follow  are  not 
quite  flo  easy  to  understand :  "  at  the  south  (east)  ende  of 
the  said  hall  la  a  lytle  wall  maid  ofLyme  and  stone  betwixte 
the  haU  and  the  gardinge  wall  .  .  .  and  in  the  same 
litle  walle  is  a  dore  maide  of  stone  and  lyme  to  serve  for 
a  pasflfddge  into  the  cloyater,"  etc.  .  .  .  '*  And  frome 
the  saide  stone  walle  to  the  .  ,  .  .  guthowse  towre 
is  a  nother  stone  wall  havinge  also  a  stone  doore  beweii 
worke  for  the  passaidge  into  the  gardinge."  The  question 
is  made  more  difficult  because  we  are  also  told  that 
"  joyninge  to  the  ende  of  the  saide  litle  walle  is  buylded  " 
the  farmery.  "We  should  of  course  expect  that  the  gate- 
house passage  would  open  into  the  court,  in  which  case 
the  farmery  could  join  on  to  the  little  wall.    If  on  the  other 
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hand  the  "  litle  walle  "  extended  from  the  porch  east  of 
the  frater  to  the  farmery,  the  gatehouse  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  court.  From  the  mention  of  the  little  wall  being 
m  close  connection  with  the  farmery  I  am  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  take  the  latter  as  the  correct  view,  and  to  look 
upon  the  reference  to  the  gatehouse  as  merely  indicative 
of  the  direction  of  the  wall.  No  trace  of  the  wall  has 
been  found  by  excavation,  and  neither  the  gatehouse 
nor  the  farmery  shew  any  signs  of  its  junction  with 
them. 

Extending  along  the  curtain  wall  westwards  from  the 
gatehouse  are  fragments  of  a  number  of  buildings,  which 
the  survey  fortunately  helps  us  to  identify.  The  first  of 
these  consisted  of  "  twoo  generall  stables,"  and  according 
to  Grose's  plan,  when  it  was  more  perfect  than  now,  its 
length  was  38  feet  and  its  breadth  about  16  feet.  The 
next  building  was  the  brewhouse,  measuring  about  50  feet 
long  by  15  feet  wide.  In  Clarkson's  time  it  was  "  covered 
with  sklaite  ande  in  goode  reparations  in  the  une  end 
therof  is  a  ptitione  fo'  the  boultinge  howse  and  in  the 
myddste  a  faire  Chimley  with  a  fornace  and  a  lytle  oven 
And  upone  the  backe  of  the  said  Uhimleye  stode  ther  two 
litle  smale  brewe  leades  in  two  fumac('  ....  the'  is 
also  in  that  end  of  this  howse  whiche  serveth  for  the  brew- 
house  certaine  vessell "  enumerated.  Tlie  position  of  the 
chimney,  furnace,  etc.,  is  still  traceable,  as  described  in 
the  survey,  and  three  sides  of  the  building  are  remaining 
more  or  leas  perfect,  particularly  on  the  south  ana 
west.  The  east  end  has  disappeared  and  also  a  cross 
wall  shewn  by  Grose  as  dividing  the  building  into  two 
chambers.  "  At  the  north  (west)  ende  of  the  sayd 
brewhouse,"  says  Clarkson,  "  and  behinde  the  amd  kyt- 
chinge  Butterye  and  great  Chamber  is  a  nother  Cur- 
taine  "  which  he  states  extends  from  the  curtain  wall 
on  the  south  to  the  lord's  tower  on  the  north.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  "  curtaine  "  were  built  "  joyninge  and 
upone  the  saide  curtaine  walle  "  two  houses  covered  with 
thatch :  **  the  one  called  the  byer  ....  it  haith  a 
dore  through  the  said  Curtaine  walle  for  the  cattell  to 
passe  in  &  through  the  over  parte  of  the  sayde  byer  will 
S've  for  a  haye  lofte  the  other  howsae  is  a  bame" 
which  "  haith  aUo  a  doore  through  the  walle  for  taykinge 
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in  come  into  the  same."  The  byre  door  still  remmnB  in 
the  curtain  wall,  though  now  blocked.  It  is  4  feet  wide 
and  has  over  it  four  corbels,  as  if  it  were  covered 
by  Bome  defensive  work  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
barn  door  "  for  taykinge  in  come  "  is  not  now  visible, 
perhaps  it  was  where  the  present  door  is.  The  only 
remaiDs  of  the  byre  aad  bam  are  a  fragment  of  the  east 
wall  with  a  loop  in  it,  and  what  appears  to  be  an  imposing 
and  ornate  north  gable.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  sham 
ruin  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  constructed  of  old 
materials.  Besides  these  remains,  foundations  of  divers 
other  walls  and  rooms  have  been  laid  bare  in  this  part  of 
the  precinct  by  the  excavations.  No  buildings  in  this 
position  are  alluded  to  by  Clarkson,  and  they  are  almost 
certainly  of  later  date  and  of  no  account. 

Within  the  precinct  wall  on  the  north,  the  survey  says 
there  were   two  gardens,  the  western  one  "  havinge  a 

pOBteme  throughe  the  sayde  curtaine  walle 

and  haith  also  one  grease  o'  staire  fo'^  goi^ge  upe  to  the 
battlemente  of  the  said  walle  fo'  a  walke  upone  the  same 
walle  aboute  the  saide  gardingf  and  orcharde."  The 
blocked  postern  may  yet  be  seen,  and  in  the  angle  of  the 
wall  still  remains  the  "  grease  o'  staire  fo'  goinge  upe  to 
the  battlemente."  This  north-west  angle  of  the  wall 
was  surmounted  by  a  small  round  turret  or  watch-box,  as 
I  have  already  described  the  opposite  south-east  angle  to 
have  been.  The  other,  or  eastern  garden  appears  from 
the  foundation  uncovered  to  have  been  divided  from  the 
western  garden  by  a  wall.  Clarkson  says  "  it  was  a  very 
faire  gardinge  nowe  all  fordoone  and  the  herbes  waisted  and 
destroyed  and  lykwyse  the  other  gardinge."  The  ground 
on  the  east  side  within  the  precinct  was  "  a  lide 
orcha'd  conteyninge  in  it  self  an  half  acre  of  grounde  by 
estimatione  in  the  w**  groweth  one  peare  tree  trees 

all  the  other  be  plome  trees  &  bulleater  trees  the'  be 
also  graftf  of  apple  trees  in  the  aaide  two  gardingf  and 
lykwyse  the  said  litle  closse  calle  the  south  closse."  Where 
the  friars'  cemetery  was  is  not  stated.  Several  skeletons 
were  found  during  the  late  excavations  in  the  ground  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church.  One  was  also  found  in  the 
little  yard  between  the  vestry  and  chapter  house. 

In  the  Public  Record  Office  is  the  following  description 
f  the  site  of  the  priory,  which  Uiough  undated  is  long 
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anterior  to  Clarkson'B  survey,  and  of  great  interest  as 
giviDg  the  old  names  of  the  gardens,  etc. : 

"  ffirate  The  Scite  of  the  late  howse  with  oon  Towre 
within  the  same  with  Byez  and  bowse  of  office,  oon 
Gardyne  called  Kirke  garthe.  a  gardyn  called  prio'  garthe 
oon  Gardyn  called  Kitchyn  Garthe/  all  which  conteyn  in 
quantite  oon  Acre  as  it  is  Inclosed  w^  a  stone  waUand 
is  worth  by  the  yere  ou*  all  chargez v" "' 

The  precinct  of  the  priory  was  enclosed  by  an  outer 
*'  drye  stone  walle '"  within  which  were  three  closes ;  one 
on  the  south,  a  second  ou  the  eaat,  and  a  third  on  the 
north.  On  ihe  west  side  "  withoute  the  sayde  curtaine 
walle  and  wliin  the  outmoste  walle  nighe  unto  the  saide 
byer  dore  "  Clarkson  says  there  was  "  one  bame  o*  liuthe 
covered  with  thatch  ....  And  right  over  one  the 
other  syde  of  the  waye  is  a  lytle  do'ckette  foure  Squared 
covered  with  sklaite  .  .  .  wherin  is  a  good  flight  off 
dooves."  No  traces  are  now  to  be  seen  of  either  bam  or 
dovecote. 

Although  the  late  excavations  have  not  brought  to  light 
80  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  have  cleared 
up  a  number  of  doubtful  points,  and  antiquaries  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  out  at  his 
expense  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beavell,  the  obliging 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Alnwick,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
accompanying  plan.  Very  little  of  interest  other  than  the 
remains  of  buildings  has  been  found,  the  most  noteworthy 
discovery  being  a  piece  of  the  shaft  of  an  early  cross  with 
interlaced  ornament.  How  it  got  to  Hulne,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Careful  search  was  made  for  further  fragments, 
but  without  success. 

F.B.  LoidPeraj  has  called  my  attention  to  a  p&aaage  in  alette  from 
Lord  HandBOQ  to  Lord  BnrKUey  in  April  1S72,  quoted  in  Atmaii  of 
ih»  Mouse  of  Puroy  (iL  6fi)  wluoh  Beems  to  shew  that  instead  of  acting 
upon  ClarKBon'fi  Survey  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  himself  fuiiher 
doetroyed  the  building  at  Hulne:  "And  for  the  Abbey  that  standee  ia 
Hulne  Parke  he  hatbe  left  nejther  lede,  glasee,  irme,  nor  bo  muoh  as 
the  pypee  of  lede  that  oonTeyed  the  water  to  the  howse,  but  he  hatha 
biowght  yt  to  hys  owne  howse."  It  is  poedble,  however,  that  Alnwick 
Abbey  is  here  referred  to. 

'  P.B.O.  Aagneotation  OfBoe  Miio.  *  Puta  of  Uiii  vaatia,  piiiidpAllf  on 
Bk.  8S»,  p.  818.  the  «ut. 
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ENGLISH    WKOUGHT    ntON-WOEK    FROM     THE 
THEBTEENTH    OENTUEY. 

By  H.  LOKQDBS. 

I  propoM,  in.  the  following  paper,  to  conHder  only 
wrought  iron-work  that  is  connected  with  buildings,  and 
to  illustrate  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  references  to  existing 
examples,  supported  by  illuminated  MSS.  and  by  records. 
The  iron-work  of  armour  and  weapons  is  a  subject  re- 
quiring special  knowledge,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Surges 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  we  are  not  concerned 
with  work  of  this  kind  now,  and  cast  iron,  though  of 
much  interest,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

The  use  of  wrought  iron-work  for  purposes  of  security 
was  fully  developed  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  the  illuminations  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  M3.,  about 
1125,  fine  hinges  and  lock  plates  are  shown  on  doors. 
The  hinges  are  of  the  strap  form,  richly  worked  out  at  the 
ends  into  scrolls  and  finishing  in  leaves.  Hinges  with  what 
is  called  the  G  scrolls  are  very  characteristic  of  this 
period.  The  iron-work  was  much  spread  over  the  doors 
to  protect  and  strengthen  the  wood  of  which  the  doors 
were  made,  and  no  doubt  the  usefulness  of  these  wide- 
spreading  hinges  had  much  to  do  with  their  general 
adoption  in  buildings  of  importance.  The  work  appears 
to  have  been  done  at  the  place  and  during  the  time  the 
structure  was  being  erected.  The  artificers  in  all  trades 
connected  with  a  building  gathered  together  while  one 
of  importance  was  being  erected,  and  stayed  there  as 
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long  as  there  was  work  for  them ;  this  might  be  for 
years  in  the  cases  of  the  great  castles  and  churches  which 
were  being  set  up  in  aSl  parts  of  the  country.  Good 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  twelith  century  are  to  be 
found  on  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  Morton  College^  Oxford, 
or  on  those  in  the  Cloisters  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
Sometimes  this  early  work  has  been  altered,  having 
apparently  been  moved  from  its  original  position,  and 
adapted  to  a  new  place ;  but  the  character  of  the  iron- 
work of  this  time  is  unmistakeable. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  same  kind  of  iron-work 
prevailed,  but  it  became  richer  and  more  elaborate,  until 
it  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  such  work  as  the 
grille  over  Queen  Elleanor'a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  peculiar  treatment  of  flowers  and  leaves  sprang  up  m 
this  century,  in  imitation  of  the  ornaments  which  were 
being  carved  in  wood  or  stone,  or  painted  on  walls,  or  in 
stained  windows.  Swages,  or  dies  made  of  iron,  were 
carved  out,  into  which  the  hot  iron  was  beaten,  thus 
taking  the  impress  of  the  carved  flower  or  leaf  by  the 
same  kind  of  process  as  that  by  which  a  seal  is  made, 
except  that  the  hot  iron  is  laid  upon  the  sw^e  or 
die  and  beaten  into  it.  This  amount  of  force  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  required  impression,  as  the  iron 
is  too  hard  and  tough  to  take  the  impression  without  it. 
These  flowers  and  leaves  are  generally  used  at  the  ends  of 
scrolls  or  branches,  though  sometimes,  as  at  Tunstead 
Church  in  Norfolk,  they  are  welded  upon  the  main  strap 
of  the  hinge,  and  turned  back  to  show  the  modelling  of 
the  ornament.  Any  number  of  these  repetitions  may  be 
made  by  taking  due  care,  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
this  foreshadowed  the  modem  commercial  way  of  making 
things  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand.  If  applied  in 
the  modem  way,  this  manner  of  making  flowers  and 
leaves  would  be  exposed  to  this  reproach,  but  as  the 
quantity  made  could  only  be  very  small,  and  the  effect 
sought  for  could  only  otherwise  be  got  at  very  great  cost  in 
carving  out  the  ornaments,  we  may  approve  of  it.  I  prefer, 
however,  the  purely  hammered  or  chiselled  work  to  this, 
as  more  legitimate  smith's  work.  On  the  doors  of  the 
Cathedral  Grammar  School  of  Norwich  are  some  fine 
lunges  of  this  kind. 

D,a.l,zed.vCtX>^IC 
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Other  fine  specLmens  of  the  work  of  this  century  are  in 
the  crypt  of  Wells  Cathedral.  An  iron  door,  wmch  was 
made  as  a  strong  door  to  the  Treasury,  is  there  preserved. 
It  is  made  of  slabs  of  iron  niuled  to  an  oak  frame-work, 
and  liberally  braced  across  with  hinges  and  diagonal 
cross-straps,  stiffening  the  door  in  the  best  way  known  at 
the  time.  This  is  not  an  iron-plated  door,  bat  an  iron 
door,  it  is  in  fact,  a  "  safe  "  door  of  the  time,  and  is  an  un- 
common instance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  slabs 
of  which  this  door  is  formed  were  all  beaten  out  of  lumps 
of  iron,  and  that  iron  was  not  then  made  as  now,  in  plates, 
bars,  or  rods,  but  that  whether  a  thin  plate,  a  square 
bar,  or  a  round  rod  was  needed,  the  lump  of  iron  had 
to  be  heated  and  drawn  out  on  the  anvil  at  great  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour.  Much  of  the  charm  of  old  work 
arises  from  the  irregularity  of  the  shapes,  never  quite 
round,  or  square,  or  Hat,  which  the  iron  took,  and  we  miss 
this  in  the  neat  and  mechanically  finished  work  of  the 
present  time. 

I  find  that  the  principal  smith  who  worked  at  t^e 
Palace  of  Westminster  in  the  years  1293  and  1294,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Pirst,  was  paid  as  highly  as  the 
principal  mason,  6d.  a  day, — while  the  apparitor  or  fore- 
man was  only  paid  3s.  6d.  a  week,  or  7a.  a  day.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  skilled  smith's  labour  was  as 
highly  paid  for  as  any  other  labour,  and  nearly  as  highly 
as  the  foreman's  labour.  A  painter,  Master  Walter,  had 
14d.  a  day,  and  other  painters  had  from  7d.  to  3d.  a  day. 
Master  WaJter  would  no  doubt  design  the  painted  decorar 
tions,  which  were  very  elaborate,  containing  figures,  and 
he  would  paint  the  most  difBcult  part  of  them,  the  other 
painters  helping  him  according  to  their  ability. 

The  doors  to  the  Chapter  Eouse  of  York  have  good 
iron-work  of  this  time.  The  greater  refinement  in  design 
and  workmanship  is  shown  in  the  smaller  matters  of 
ironwork.  At  Tickencote  Church,  in  Eutlandshire,  is  a 
ring-handle  to  a  door  with  a  shield  shaped  escutcheon, 
cut  out  of  plate-iron,  edged  all  round  with  cusped  tracery, 
and  divided  lengthway  into  five  long  cusped  divisions. 
This,  though  simple,  is  as  refined  in  design  as  any  lock- 
plate  of  later  times. 

The  domestic  work  of  which  we  find  traces  in  MB.  is 
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very  plain.  In  a  MS.  at  tlie  Bodleian  in  Ulostration 
of  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  First,  in  preparation 
for  the  feasting,  a  grid-iron  stands  ou  four  feet  over 
a  fire  on  the  ground  out-of-doors,  and  the  cooks  are 
turning  the  meat  npon  it  with  a  curious  doulile  hook, 
A  great  iron  flesh-pot  is  boiling  over  a  fire  in  a 
narrow  arched  fire-place,  and  the  pot  seems  to  have  no 
oUier  support  than  resting  on  the  fire.  These  arrange- 
ments are  much  ruder  than  we  shall  find  later. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  development  of  the  iron 
hinges  continues.  The  arrangement  of  the  design  did  not 
chaoge  much,  but  the  character  of  the  ornament  becomes 
more  naturalistic  and  the  work  is  done  principally  by  the 
hammer  and  not  in  swages.  At  S.  Margaret's  Church  at 
Cley-next-the-Sea  in  Norfolk,  is  a  speciaOy  good  example 
of  iron-hinges,  and,  though  they  are  much  decayed  from 
the  effect  of  the  sea-air,  X  found,  on  examining  them 
recently,  traces  of  the  original  gilding  at  the  bottom  of 
punched  star-shaped  ornaments  in  the  straps  of  the  hinges. 

Grilles  to  cover  the  windows  in  houses  are  larger  and 
resemble  some  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  There  was  one  at  Yanwath  Hall  in  West- 
moreland, which  I  found  on  a  recent  visit  has  disappeared, 
and  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  a  grill  is  shown  in  the  form 
of  a  cage  fixed  over  a  window.  It  is  made  of  horizontal 
bars  of  round  iron  with  loops  carried  inward  or  towards  the 
windows,  through  which  upright  bars  are  laced.  The  ends 
of  aU  the  bars,  both  upright  and  horizontal,  are  turned 
inward  and  leaded  into  the  wall,  outside  the  opening  for 
the  windows,  thus  forming  a  complete  cf^e  and  protection  ' 
to  it. 

In  domestic  work  there  was  a  considerable  development. 
In  another  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  two  arched  stove  fire-places 
have  d(^s  in  them,  which  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  I 
find  them.  These  are  of  simple  forms,  but  they  generally 
end  in  scroll  tops,  sometimes  beaten  into  leaves.  We 
must  however  remember  that  the  scribe  loved  a  flourish 
with  his  pen,  or  the  painter  with  his  brush,  and  that  these 
little  flourishes  in  drawing  a  utensil  so  liable  to  be  knocked 
about  as  a  fire-dog,  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  fancy  of  the 
draughtsman.  In  the  ftx>nts  of  these  dogs  are  often  shown 
hooks  for  spits,  and,  in  this  illumination  a  fire  is  shown  on 
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the  ground,  out  of  doors,  with  a  couple  of  fire-dogs 
acting  simply  as  bearers  of  standards  for  the  spit,  whidi 
is  being  turned  by  a  boy,  one  of  "  ye  laddes  of  ye  kychyn," 
who  sits  at  one  end  of  the  spit,  and  looks  quite  ancom- 
Ibrtably  near  the  fire.  Sometimes  in  the  stone  arched 
fire  place  an  iron  pot  is  shown  hanging  over  the  fire  on  a 
rack-hook,  to  raise  or  lower  the  pot,  just  such  as  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  the  fire  places  in  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
where  faggots  are  still  burnt  on  the  hearth  and  fire-dogs 
used.  A  tradition  of  this  plan  of  boiling  the  pots 
also  remains  in  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  counties, 
where  great  coal  fires  have  long  been  employed,  in  a  fixed 
bar  running  from  side  to  side  horizontally  over  the  fire,  on 
which  a  sliding  rack-hook  to  hold  pots  is  fixed,  so  that  ihe 
place  for  the  pot  can  be  changed  both  vertically  and 
horizontally. 

The  greater  refinement  of  work  in  the  fourteenth  century 
led  to  mnch  neat  and  ingenious  iron  work.  I  have  found 
a  note  of  a  bunch  of  keys  which  were  slung  on  a  ring, 
and  fitted  closely  side  by  side  of  one  another,  varying  in 
length,  so  that  when  put  together  they  formed  ahnost  a 
solid  mass  of  iron  and  took  up  the  least  possible  room. 
These  belonged  at  the  end  of  last  century  to  Sir  John 
Fenn  of  East  Dereham.  Precisely  the  same  things  were 
made  in  Roman  times. 

There  are  very  interesting  notes  in  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Westminster  about  the  cost  of  iron  and 
of  working  it,  irom  which  I  give  some  extracts. 

1331.  5th  Edwakd  HX 

Aug.  8.  To  Bobt.  of  St.  Alban's,  for  3  cwt  of  Spanish 
iron,  for  bars  and  iron-work  at  the  east  gable  at  4a.  8d. 
per  cwt,  13s. 

To  Walter  de  Bury,  smith,  for  making  the  iron  bars  at 
4s.  per  cwt.,  12s. 

Aug.  11.  To  Pobt.  of  St.  Alban's,  for  2  cwt.  of  iron, 
9s.  4d. 

To  W.  de  Bury,  for  working  the  said  iron,  almost  one 
half  of  which  was  wasted  in  the  fire,  89. 

Aug.  31.  To  Bobt.  of  St.  Alban's  for  3  cwt.  of  iron, 
15».  2d. 
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To  Walter  the  smith,  of  Bury,  for  making  the  iron  into 
bars,  almost  half  being  wasted,  13s. 

May  17.  To  Walter  de  Bury,  for  an  iron  bar  12  feet 
long,  weighing  3  quarters  10  pounds,  at  1^.  per  lb., 
made  ont  of  hu  own  iron,  to  strengthen  a  marble  column, 
and  keep  in  itsplace  nnder  the  great  form,  lOs.  7^. 

Nov.  2.  To  Walter  de  Buiy,  the  smith,  for  making  two 
iron  bars  called  "  tirauntz,"  mteen  feet  long  each,  out  of 
seven  hundred  weight  of  iron  de  Baton,  received  by  order 
of  the  Treasurer  out  of  the  stores  in  the  Tower ;  and  for 
work  upon  the  said  bars,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  keeping  in  their  places  the  "  MoynelU  "  (mullions  of 
the  window),  in  the  east  gable,  three-fourths  of  the  iron 
being  wasted  in  the  fire  because  of  its  weakness,  £l  Ss. 

1351.  June  20.  For  sisty-one  "sondlets"  bought  of 
Master  Andrew  the  smith,  for  the  east  window  of  the 
Chapel,  weight  51  lbs.  at  2d.  per  lb.,  Ss.  6d. 

July  25.  To  Simon  le  smyth  for  100  nails  to  fasten  in 
the  glass,  9d. 

1358.  To  Master  Andrew,  the  smith,  for  two  "ridella" 
(possibly  curtain  rods),  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Mary,  and  two 
iron  bars  for  the  windows  in  the  chancellary,  12s. 

To  the  same  for  an  iron  stand  for  the  image  of  St. 
Stephen,  £1  68.  8d. 

To  the  same  for  3  pairs  of  ornaments  for  the  stalls,  3s. 

1365.  (Ferret  cerur')  To  Master  Stephen  Smith  "  pro 
una  cerur'  cro'  2  clav*  I  par  garnettor  2  ligatior  ad  4  bolt 
et  160  clav*  gross  rivat'  et  omnib'  stannatis',"  bought  for  a 
certain  door  newly  made  in  the  King's  garden,  "  in  grosso," 
£3  3s.  4d. 

To  the  same,  for  three  great  iron  bars  and  ten  leaser 
bars,  for  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  the  before* 
mentioned  tower,  near  the  King's  garden,  weight  2,941  lbs., 
£27  88.  2d. 

To  the  same  for  260  nails,  bought  to  repair  the  bridge 
of  the  (wool)  staple  and  palace,  "  pro  emendations  pont' 
st^ulsB  et  palac',"  weight,  79^  lbs  at  2d.  per  lb.,  138.  3d. 

To  the  same  "  pro  2  c^s'  ferr',''  for  the  glazing  of  a 
window  in  the  Great  Hall,  six  pair  of  gametts  "  pro 
pnedict'  armorial,  infra  pnedictum  capellam,"  and  two 
iron  plates  for  two  doors  in  ihe  King's  Treasury  in  West* 
minster  Abbey,  14b.  4d. 
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I  find  some  things  worthy  of  notice  in  these  extracts. 
One  as  to  the  quality  of  the  iron,  Walter  de  Bury  wasted 
a  considerable  part  of  the  iron  in  working  it.  This  shows 
that  the  iron  was  badly  made,  or  that  he  was  a  careless 
smith,  and  "  burnt "  his  iron  (by  which  is  meant  so  over- 
heating the  iron  that  its  ductuity  is  destroyed],  or  both, 
there  is  no  note  of  waste  in  the  work  made  out  of  his 
own  material. 

"  Spanish  "  iron  seems  to  have  been  good,  and  "  iron  de 
baton,"  or  rod  iron,  from  the  Tower,  not  to  have  been  so. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  all  old  iron  was  good,  as 
it  was  necessarily  smelted  with  charcoal,  a  process  still 
used,  at  vastly  increased  cost  when  the  toughest  iron 
is  needed.  But  I  suppose  we  must  couclude  that  the  old 
iron-work  left  to  us  was  made  of  good  material,  and  that 
the  bad  has  decayed.  We  know  that  stone  work  was  not 
invariably  good,  and  that  there  was  what  we  should  now 
call  "  scamping "  in  building ;  so  I  imagine  in  the  making 
of  iron  there  was  good  and  bad  work. 

In  the  complete  set  of  iron-work  for  a  door,  paid  for  to 
Stephen  Smith  in  1365,  we  find  "et  omnibus  stannatis," 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  work  was  tinned,  which  is  a 
great  protection  from  rust  in  our  damp  cUmate. 

lu  the  fifteenth  century  iron-work  agwn  changed  in 
character.  The  richly  panelled  and  muUioned  doors  did 
not  allow  of  the  same  elaboration  of  hinges.     This  was 

f)artly  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  for  protection  being 
ess,  and  partly  by  the  architectural  style,  which  covered 
every  part  of  a  building  with  surface  ornament.  The 
hinges  are  often  mere  straps  passing  under  the  tracery 
of  the  doors,  and  have  sometimes  pierced  ornaments  in 
them,  or  a  little  enrichment  at  the  ends,  but  the  simple 
strap  form  is  only  slightly  departed  from.  In  a  sort  of 
revenge,  the  loc^mith  grew  into  an  important  personage, 
in  whom  was  probably  merged  the  smith  proper.  Beauti- 
ful locks  were  now  made,  in  which  the  iron  cases  were 
covered  with  rich  patterns,  pierced  out  of  plate-iron,  and 
one  Ifud  over  the  other,  of  exceedingly  elaborate  traceried 
designs,  which  were  usually  framed,  or  divided  into 
pan^  by  twisted  work  like  rope.  As  the  locksmith 
with  his  vice  and  small  tools,  chisels,  drills  and  files,  had 
come  into  Uie  fidd,  he  began  sculpture  in  iron,  of  which 
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we  have  only  few  and  rude  examples  up  to  thU  century, 
and  he  prodaced  coats  of  arms  with  supporters,  flowers, 
and  other  applied  ornaments,  done  with  wonderful  spirit 
and  finish,  and  showing  what  care  and  skill  can  do  with 
an  unsuitable  material.  There  is  a  fine  lock  of  this  kind 
in  Seddington  Manor,  in  Surrey,  and  there  are  door 
handles  in  loncoln  Minster,  showing  how  red  velvet,  cloth 
or  leather,  was  pat  andemeath  the  pierced  iron-work. 

Bailings  round  tombs  were  made  of  square  bars,  spear 
or  lance-pointed,  with  heads  imitating  halberds  or  other 
weapons,  with  rails  either  cut  out  for  the  upright  bars  to 
pass  through  them,  or  imitating  a  cable  by  twisting  two 
round  rods  and  putting  in  the  upright  bars  at  r^ular 
intervals  aa  the  twist  was  made — a  needlessly  difficult 
thing  to  do  with  regularity.  Sometimes  a  rich  band  of 
plate  iron- work  with  battlements  and  inscriptions,  or  with 
raised  applied  letters,  ran  round  near  the  top  of  the  rail- 
ing. Bound  Bishop  Beckington's  tomb  in  Wells  Cathedral 
was  a  fine  railing  of  this  character.  The  Bishop  died  in 
1464,  and  the  tomb  was  erected  not  long  alter  this  date. 
In  Ihigdale's  account  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  with  Hollar's 
engravmgs,  is  a  representation  of  St.  Erkenwald's  altar, 
which  stood  behind  the  High  altar,  find  this  altar,  over 
which  the  Feretory  of  St,  Erkenwald  stood,  was  surrounded 
by  a  riuling  very  similar  to  that  I  have  described. 

There  are  some  good  iron  fire-dogs  ia  the  Ticar's  Close 
Common-Hall  at  Wells,  which  seem  to  belong  to  this 
century.  They  have  rather  rudely  sculptured  rams'  heads 
at  the  top,  with  rings  in  them,  by  which  the  dogs  can  be 
moved;  the  shafts  are  octagon^,  with  a  finely  moulded 
collar  in  the  centre,  and  l£e  foot  is  square  and  rather 
clumsy.  Brass  had  begun  to  come  into  use  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  the  smith  was  gradually  being  pushed  out  of 
his  place  among  the  workers  in  the  industrifd  arts. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  hinges  became  quite  small,  and 
spread  up  and  down  the  styles  of  the  doors,  having 
chamfers  of  an  ingenious  kind,  which  suggested  the  strap- 
work  so  much  in  use  then  as  an  ornament.  Sheet  iron 
was  cut  out  into  ornamental  forms  and  used  for  making 
lanterns,  the  work  of  the  smith  being  in  full  decadence. 

The  grates  at  Haddon  Hall,  which  are  simple  baskets, 
or,   when  dogs    are  used,    have  the  ornamental    parts 
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applied  in  brass,  are  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
make  gratea  for  burning  coal,  which  has  for  ceataiies 
been  worked  in  that  part  of  England. 

The  date  of  the  curious  iron  hinges  on  the  North  Porch 
door  of  Dartmouth  Church,  consisting  of  sprays  of  oak- 
work  nearly  covering  the  door,  with  two  great  leopards 
stretching  right  across  the  door  and  over  the  oak-work,  is 
disputed,  but  I  am  inclined  to  put  them  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  came  a  great  revival  of 
iron-work  in  a  very  characteristic  style.  Sir  Chnstopher 
Wren  used  this  metal  in  his  buildings,  and  in  St. 
Paul's  are  some  of  the  best  examples  of  his  mann^. 
The  gates,  both  outside  and  inside,  the  grilles  in  the 
openings  in  the  stalls,  and  some  railing  to  the  staircase 
in  the  south-west  tower  show  the  great  ability  and  free- 
dom with  which  Wren  used  iron,  Tijou,  a  Frenchman, 
directed  this  work,  and  other  men  worked  under  him,  as 
the  following  note  shows  from  the  accounts  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  between  March,  1691,  and  February, 
1692 : — "  Paid  to  Mr,  Partridge,  the  Jjondon  Smith,  in 
part  for  gate  and  other  work  £80  00.  00.  Paid  to  Mr. 
Partridge  in  fuU,  for  the  three  iron  gates  in  the  Cloyster 
and  Iron  Railes  in  the  stur  cose,  besides  £80  formerly 
paid  £320  00.  00." 

From  this  we  see  that  the  modem  system  of  making 
wrought  iron  work,  away  from  the  building  for  which  it  ia 
intended,  had  become  established,  and  that  Wren's  great 
works  at  St  Paul's,  and  his  other  buildings,  had  estabhshed 
a  school  of  iron-workers  in  London.  Qood  work  was, 
however,  made  elsewhere,  but  it  gathered  to  centres,  and 
the  travelling  or  nomad  smith  has  disappeared. 

The  famous  screens  at  Hampton  Court  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Huntington  Shaw  of  Nottingham,  and  we 
have  seen  in  our  excursions  from  various  centres  iron- 
work in  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby,  a  curious  iron  temple 
in  Melbourne  HaU  grounds,  the  gates  of  Chirk  Castle, 
fine  gates  and  screens  in  Wrexham  Church,  and  the  rich 
hanging  pieces  to  the  two  fine  brass  candelabra  in  Melton 
Mowbray  Church,  "  The  gift  of  Eich.  Gregory  of  Burton 
Lazars  in  this  parish,  Gentleman,  1746," 

This  brings  us  almost  to  our  own  time.     At  the  end  of 
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the  last  century  ornamental  smith's  work  died  down  again, 
and  the  development  of  iron-founding — which  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  its  place,  and  has  an  interesting  history — 
for  the  time  checked  the  smith's  art. 

It  IB  as  a  part  of  the  great  revival  of  the  arts,  in  con- 
nection with  -architecture  in  our  times,  that  iron-work  has 
been  revived,  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  of  the  art 
industries,  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin. 

It  is  often  said  that  old  work  is  better  than  new. 
This  is  not  true  if  the  latter  is  set  about  in  the  old 
way,  and  after  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  excellence  in 
the  former.  The  ordinary  needs  of  agriculture  and  of 
manufacture  have  kept  alive  the  race  of  smiths,  and  there 
are  among  them  many  skilful  men,  wit^  a  love  for  their 
art,  who,  if  they  are  shown,  t^e  reason  of  the  excellence 
of  the  old  work  by  anyone  who  enters  into  it,  will  set 
themselves  to  rival  it,  or,  if  possible,  to  surpass  it.  The 
northern  nations  of  Europe  are  smiths  by  instinct,  and  we 
have  not  lost  the  instincts  of  our  forefathers  in  this  par- 
ticular any  more  than  in  other  ways.  Let  due  oppor- 
tunities be  given  and  I  will  answer  for  a  response  being 
made  to  them. 
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NOTICE  OF  SCULPTURES  OF  ORIENTAL  DESIGN  AT  BRED- 
WARDINE  AND  MOCCAS,  HEREFORDSHIRE.' 

By  the  RET.  OREVILLE  L  CHESTGB,  B.A. 

Two  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  beautifully  situated 
Norman  church  at  Bredwardine,  Herefordshire,  my  atten- 
tion wafi  attracted  by  a  remarkable  design  sculptared  over 
the  Norman  north  door.  The  doorway  is  of  the  usual 
Norman  character,  semicircular,  with  plain  chevron 
mouldings.  In  the  centre  of  the  arch  are  two  roundels 
containing  sculptured  Bubjects,the  right-hand  one  of  which, 
being  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ancient  Egyptian  my- 
thology, I  at  once  recognised  as  an  unmistakable  repre- 
sentation  of  Bes  or  Besa,  the  Typhon  of  the  Greeks,  who 
is  usually  pourtrayed  as  a  deformed  and  nude  male  figure 
with  bandy  legs,  tongue  lolling  out  of  the  mouth,  pendant 
beard,  and  protruding  eyes.  A  lion's  skin  with  the  tail 
hanging  down  behind  is  thrown  over  the  otherwise  naked 
body.  The  Bredwardine  sculpture  reproduces  with  very 
tolerable  fidelity  most  of  these  characteristics,  and  close 
ezamination  reveals  that  there  is  even  an  attempt  to 
represent  the  set  of  ostrich  plumes  with  which  Bes  is 
aliaost  invariably  crowned. 

Altogether,  the  resemblance  of  this  sculpture  to  a 
statuette  or  amulet  of  Bes,  whereof  many  specimens  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  is  so  great  that  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  Bredwardine  sculptor  had  either  seen  or 
been  possessed  of  a  veritable  specimen,  which  had  been 
brought  either  by  himself  or  some  pilgrim  friend  from 
Egypt,  and  which  he  copied  as  an  appropriate  design  for 
the  north  side  of  a  church. 

The  neighbouring  figure  in  the  roundel  to  the  left  is  of 
inferior  execution,  and  has  suffered  more  from  the  ravages 

'Bwid  at  Uw  KonUil;  Heeting  of  the  IiutituU^  Novembor  7, 1390. 
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of  time  than  the  one  already  described.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  I  was  puzzled  as  to  its  proper  appro- 
priation, but,  having  recently  inspected  it  a  second  time 
I  have  now  Itttle  doubt  that  it  represents  a  Cynocephalus 
ape,  the  well-known  emblem  of  the  lunar  gods  Khonsu  or 
Khona,  and  Thoth,  to  whom  he  was  held  sacred.  The 
curious  fact  has,  therefore,  come  to  light  that  an  English 
church  of  the  twelfth  century  was  adorned  with  sculptures 
representing,  certainly  one  and  probably  two,  £^yptiau 
religious  subjects. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Proceeding  from  Bredwardine 
to  the  still  more  curious  and  unaltered  church  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Moccas,  I  found  further  evidence 
of  the  infiuence  of  ancient  Oriental  art. 

The  Tympanum  of  the  Norman  south  door  at  Moccas 
is  occupied  by  a  very  curious  and  unusual  design.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  conventional  tree,  in  the  centre  of  whose 
stem  a  cross  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  well  defined 
and  carefully  executed  cross  bar.  Above  this  crop  out 
branches,  right  and  left,  which  terminate  in  spiral  orna- 
ments, which  with  other  detached  branches,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  fill  up  the  portion  of  the  design.  On  the 
side  of  the  stem  below  are  two  beasts,  disposed  heraldicaUy, 
whose  divers  tails  show  that  they  are  intended  to  indicate 
different  species,  perhaps  a  lion  and  a  bull.  Each  of  these 
monsters  is  engaged  in  devouring  the  draped  figure  of  a 
man,  of  whom  each  protrudes  his  arm  and  hand  from  the 
very  jaws  of  his  deTourer  and  clutches  at  the  central 
cross  for  safety, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  design  was  copied  from  some 
Jtiabylonian  or  Assyrian  cylinder,  which  also  was  in  Uie 
collection  of  this  twelfth  centtuy  Herefordshire  sculptor. 
The  central  tree,  Christianized  by  the  introduction  of  the 
central  cross  bar,  and  probably  connected  in  the  sculptor's 
mind  with  the  Tree  of  Life,  bears  strong  resemblance  to 
trees  on  both  Assyrian  sculptures  and  Babylonian  cylinders 
in  the  British  Museum.  For  example,  offerings  are  being 
carried  to  a  very  similar  tree  on  a  slab  of  the  time  of  King 
Asaur-Naair  Pal,  B.C,  580.  Hitherto  little  seems  to  have 
been  known  of  the  meaning  of  these  many  branched  trees 
which  are  of  such  iirequent  occurrence  in  Mesopotamiau 
art.    Dr.  E.  Tylor,  of  Oxford,  however,  in  au  interesting 
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letter  in  the  "  Academy," '  clwms  to  have  discovered  their 
meaning,  and  identifies  the  objects  like  fir-cones  which 
winged  deities  bear  in  baakets  to  conventional  palm  trees, 
with  the  efflorence  of  the  male  trees,  when  divested  of  its 
sheath,  and  ready  to  dust  the  pollen  over  the  female 
flowers.  This  operation  was  of  conrse  one  of  vital  im- 
portance in  a  country  like  Assyria,  whose  inhabitants 
depended  so  mnch  upon  dates  for  their  daily  food.  I  may 
add  that  the  work  upon  the  doorways  of  Moccas  and 
Bredwardine  are  manifestly  by  the  same  hand. 

And  here  I  might  stop,  but  I  cannot  help  calling  atten- 
tion to  another  point,  which  may  be  only  a  co-incid«ace, 
or  may  not. 

Upon  the  lintel  stone  which  supports  the  tympanum 
of  the  south  doorway  at  Moccas,  are  several  roundels 
conttuning  conventional  designs  of  a  star-like  shape,  I 
believe  I  have  seen  similar  designs  upon  ot^er  Norman 
doorways,  and  of  Norman  origin  they  perhaiM  are  in  this 
instance,  but  I  cannot  refrtun  from  pointing  ont  that  these 
star  shaped  ornaments  most  closely  resemble  those  found 
on  stone  sarcophagi  discovered  near  Jerusalem,  and  of 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  specimens  are  engraved  in 
'*  The  Eecovery  of  Jerusalem,"  published  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund ;  and  roundels  of  similar  type  have,  I 
beheve,  been  found  cut  upon  rock* tombs  in  other  localities 
in  the  Holy  Land.  K  this  resemblance  be  not  accidental, 
another  indication  is  afforded  that  the  Herefordshire 
carver  or  his  friend  had  visited  Palestine  as  a  pilgrim,  had 
jotted  down  what  he  saw  in  his  rude  vellum  note  book, 
and  had  reproduced  the  designs  that  pleased  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  eddying  Wye. 


AfTGLO-NOBMAN  ORNAMENT  COMPABED   WITH  DESIGNS 
IN  ANGLO-SAXON  M8S. 

BT  J.  PAKE  HABBI80N,  H.A. 

FortjT-six  years  ago  Mr.  Thomaa  Wright  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  attaching  to  the  architectural  details  in 
illununated  Saxon  manuscripts ;  first,  as  shewing  that 
squared  stone  was  in  use  in  England  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and,  next,  because  numerous  det^ls  in 
pre-Norman  MSS.  so  closely  resembled  distinctive  features 
iu  existing  Churches,  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  either  of  contemporary  date,  or  copied  from 
earlier  work  that  was  so.  He  more  particularly  alluded 
to  the  evidence  that  the  miniatures  afforded  regarding 
the  style  now  admitted  to  be  Saxon ;  but  whilst  referring 
to  Churches  like  Deerhurst  and  Sompting  as  examples 
of  the  better  type  of  pre-Norman  buildings,  Mr.  Wright 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  much  remained  to  be 
learnt  from  more  extended  research.' 

Following,  though  tardily,  this  suggestion,  a  close 
examination  has  now  been  made  of  all  the  architectural 
features  and  ornaments  in  the  three  illuminated  M3S. 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Wright,  viz :  ^thelwold's  Benedic- 
tional,  .^Ifric's  Pentateuch,  and  C^edmon's  Paraphrase, 
besides  others  of  about  the  same  date  and  EngUsh  origin, 
in  the  Britbh  Museum  and  Bodleian  Llbranes,  and  the 
admirable  reproductions  of  Saxon  miniatures  and  details 
in  MSS.  less  accessible,  in  Professor  Westwood's  "  Fac- 
similes." 

Before  stating  results,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat  what 
was  a^d  on  the  subject  of  pre-Norman  Churches  in 
England  in  a  note   communicated  to   the  Institute  in 

■  JomiMl,  Britiih  Aidueologiatl  AMWution,  Vol  I,  p.  1. 
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1883,  viz :  that  in  addition  to  the  style  now  accepted 
as  Anglo-Saxon,  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
wooden  structures,  there  was  another,  a  development 
perhaps  of  an  earlier  one  which  Professor  Freeman  some 
time  back  proposed  should  be  called  English  Bomanesque. 
It  is  this  style  that  is  principally  illustrated  in  the 
illuminated  MS3.  of  the  tenth  and  earlier  years  of  the 
eleventh  century,  to  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
search  has  been  confined. 

The  more  important  churches  founded  by  Kingfl  of 
England  and  heads  of  the  great  Monaatic  orders,  which 
were  probably  erected  in  the  latter  style,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  after  the 
Conquest.  A  careful  search,  however,  has  in  more  than 
one  instance  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  earlier  work 
in  buildings  even  of  this  description. 

The  indentification  of  such  work  in  Anglo-Norman 
buildings  may  prove  to  be  a  less  difficult  task  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed,  seeing  that  the  style  of  architecture 
that  existed  in  Kormandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  as 
ascertained  by  MM.  Bouet  and  De  Caumont,  of  Caen, 
in  concert  with  Mr.  J.  H,  Parker,  was  severely  plain.  Its 
Bomanesque  capitals  were  in  fact  the  only  ornament.' 

M.  Bouet,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  architecture  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  mentions  that  the  "  chapiteaa 
cubique,"  or  cushion  capital,'  in  its  various  forms,  appeared 
suddenly  in  Normandy,  as  if  introduced  from  abroad,  and 
presumably  from  England,  in  the  twelfth  century,  at 
about  the  same  period  as  the  embattled  fret  and  triple 
arrangement  of  clear-story  arches.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  also,  the  rare  capital  with  inverted  volutes 
appears  in  the  apse  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  M.  Bouet 

'  The    foUowiDg    eitnct  ii    from    &  of    EnglUh    hiatoriuu   and    ututeun. 

fwer  hj    Mr.   Pailsr  oa  this  Bubj«cU  When  be  came  to  examine  tbeaachunJiei 

""nu  grtAt  Abb«r  Church«i  &t   Caen  in  detail,  with   the  cveful  olaemtion 

bid  long  been  comidered  tbe  Btsrtjng  required  by    the    ijatem    of   Profenor 

pmnt  for  the  bistoiy  of  architecture  in  Willis,  he  fouod   that  in  the   Church  of 

Et)gland,BDd  the  connecting  link  between  St.  Stephen  there  was  auch  a  differanoe 

the  ■TchitdctureB,  and  at  ttie  aome  time  of  coHBtruction  in  diSerent  parts,  w  to 

it  had  been  Uken  for  granted  Uiat  theee  mark  ttie  work  of  Uiree  diatinct  pecioda," 

Churches,  aa  tbey  now  atand,  were  fair  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Architectaral 

e»mple«  of  the  style  of  building  in  use  and  Hiatorioi!  Hodaty,  voL  1,  NewSariea. 
In  Konnandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  'Beep.  4E>,  Analyse  Architecturale  da 

A.  camtal  examination,  faoweTer,  ahewed  L'Abbaye  de    Saint-Etieone   ds   Caen. 

that  this  was  almost  entirely  a  ddvtion.  Par  O.    Bouet,  in  the   libraiy   of  tbo 

which  had  grsktly  milled  the  genenlitf  Inatitate, 
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statea  that  it  was  previously  used  in  Sherborne  Chapel, 
Durham,  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Now 
this  capital  occurs  in  the  Sazon  church  of  Merton,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  in  three  distinct  illuminated  MSS.  of  tenth 
century  date.   [Nos.  ii,  zii,  and  xiii  in  the  list]. 

The  architectural  details  in  the  TiSSiS.  above  referred  to 
are  as  follows : — 

I.  Psalter.    B.M.  603,  11th  century. 

Arcades. 

Square  turrets. 

Battlements. 

Tall  narrow  doorways. 

Ashlar. 

Church  with  clear-story. 

Twisted  column. 

Cushion  capitals. 

Picture  of  a  mason  making  use  of  a  pointed 
chisel. 
[Note.    Host  of  the  miniatures  in  this  MS,  are  copies  of 
those  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  which  was  of  much  earlier 
date.] 

II.  Gospels  in  Latin.    Bod.  Laud,  102,  9th  century. 

Arcades  of  four  arches  over  calendars. 
Foliated  capitals. 
Ornamented  pillars. 
Inverted  volutes. 
•  m  Psalter  of  King  Athelstan.  B.M.  end  of  9th  century. 
Two  round  arches,  indicating  a  building  with  an 

aisle. 
Moulding  or  chamfers.(?) 
Cushion-shaped  capitals. 


Holy  cradle,  in  form  of  a  church,  with  an  arcade 
in  lower  stage,   three  round  windows  and 
clear-story.     [PI.  HI,  fig  5.] 
IV.  Latin    Psalter.  Salisbury  Cathedral.  9th  or  lOth 
century. 

Bound  arches. 
Foliated  capitals. 
Lines  indicating  mouldings. 
Shafts  at  comers  of  piers  (?) 
VOL.  xLvn  V 
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V.  ^thelwold'fl  Benedictional.'  Eaton  Hall,  c  1000. 

Intersecting  arches. 

Double  archea  under  an  embracing  arch. 

Square  turrets. 

Piers  with  panels,  or  corner  shafts.  (?) 

Twisted  pillars  (on  a  throne). 

Foliated  capitals. 

Boraanesque  bases. 

Intertwining  stalks. 

Ashlar,  in  courses  of  difierent  heights. 

Acanthus  foliage. 

H0I7  cradle,  in  form  of  a  church,  with  uales  and 

clear-story. 
Balustered  shafts. 

VI.  -^Ifric's  Anglo-Saxon  Pentateuch. 

B.M.  Claudius  B.  IV,  c.  1000. 
High  arches. 
Apse. 

Sub-arches,  springing  from  attached  shafts. 
Square  turrets.     [PI.  Ill,  fig  4.] 
Tall  narrow  doorways. 
Ashlar,  in  courses  of  unequal  height. 
Battlements. 
Small  arcades. 
Bell-shaped  capitals. 
Cushion  capitals. 
Foliated  capital.     [PI.  IL  fig  7.] 
Capitals  with  pointed  leaves.     PI.  IL  fig.  10.] 
Capitals  with  volutes. 
Sloping  bases. 
Doorway  with  tympanum. 
Twining  stalks  and  leaves. 
Acanthus  leaves. 

Star-shaped  diaper,  (on  a  throne.) 
Zigzag  border.     [PL  HI,  fig  12.1 
Cable  moulding.     [PI.  m,  fig  10.] 
VIT.  CEedmon's  Paraphrase.'  Bod.  Junius,  2,  c.  lOOO. 
Diaper  work.     [PI  III,  fig  1.] 
Arches  springing  from  hsdf  capitals. 
Triple  clear-story  arches. 

'BeprodneedinAroluxdoi^TciLxnr.  *  Sea  Arohaologit,  YoL  oir. 
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Turrets,  with  two-light  windows. 
Tall  narrow  doorways. 
Small  arcades. 

Piers  with  panels  (?),  or  comer  shafts.  (?) 
Ashlar,  in  unequal  courBes, 
Rounded,  or  cushion  capitals. 
Capitals  with  volutes. 
Capitals  with  interlacing  stalks. 
Bounded  bases. 
Acanthus  foliage. 
Battlements. 
ym.  Latin  Psalter.    Bod.  Junius,  27, 10th  century, 
pjiitial  letters  only.] 
Acanthus  foliage. 

Stalls  issuing  irom  tubes  or  pipes.  [Fl.  II,  fig  2.] 
Eagles'  heads  in  involved  foliage. 

IX.  Prudentius,    Bod.  early  11th  century. 

Acanthus  foliage. 

X.  Dunstan.    B.M.  Claudius,  A,  3, 10th  century. 

Tall  narrow  doorways. 

Two  square  turrets. 

Shafls  ornamented  with  chevrons. 

Label  decorated  with  minute  arches.  [H.  11,  fig  l.j 

Twining  stalks  and  leaves. 

Femalehead,  with  leaf  head-dress.  [PI.  11,  fig  1.] 

Acanthus  leaves. 

XI.  litany.'    Bod.  775,  late  10th  century. 

[Two  initial  letters  only.] 

Interlacing  bands.     [PI.  n,  ng.  4.] 

Twining  foliage. 
YTT.  Gospels.    B.M.,  Cal.  vii.,  early  11th  century. 

Inverted  volutes. 
XnL  Psalter.  B.M.  Tiberius,  C.VI,  early  11th  century. 
[Ideal  Holy  Sepulchre.*] 

Arcades  of  small  arches. 

Circular  windows. 

Twisted  pillar  with  foliated  capitals. 

Steps  ornamented  with  zigzags.    [PL  III,  fig  11.] 


C-,y.„.ed.vCt)l>^IC 
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line  of  pellets. 

Well  proportioned  round-headed  windows. 
Bands  of  bead  ornament.  [H.  UI,  fig  9.] 
Inverted  volutes.    [Plate  H,  fig  9.] 

XIV.  Hymnal  B.M.  Caligula  XV,  11th  century. 

Arcade  of  small  arches. 

Square  turrets. 

Church  with  aisles  and  clear-story. 

Apse  at  end  of  an  aisle  (P) 

Tall  portals. 

Moulded  arches. 

Battlements. 

XV.  Psalter.     B.M.  Har.  2904. 

Acanthus  leaves. 

XVI.  Missal  of  Bishop  Leofric.    Bod.  c.  lUOO. 

Acanthus  foliage. 
Most  of  the  features  in  this  list  occur  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary  and  all  Saints,^  now  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ  in  Oxford,  namely:  (1)  square 
turrets  ;  (2)  intersecting  arches  ;  {3)  couplets  under  em- 
bracing arches  :  (4)  clear-story  windows  flanked  by  small 
■arches;  (5)  arcades  ;  (6)  sub-arches  springing  from  half- 
capitals  inserted  in  main  columns ;  (7)  cylindrical  pillars 
of  unusual  height ;  (8)  arches  with  roll  mouldings ;  (9) 
doorways  and  windows  with  side  shafts;  (10)  circular 
window;  (11)  tall  narrow  doorways;  (12)  cu;^ou  cap- 
itals; (13)capitals  ornamented  with  intertwining  stalks:  in 
some  cases  issuing  from  pipes;  (13)  capitals  formed  of  three 
pointed  leaves ;  (14)  capitals  ornamented  with  acanthus 
leaves  ;  (15)  scolloped  capitals ;  (16)  capitals  with  inverted 
volutes;  (17)  cornices  or  imposts  ornamented  with  five- 
petalled  leaves;  (18)  bead  ornament;  (19)  ashlar  in 
unequal  courses ;  (20)  leaf  head-dress  ;  (21)  sloping  bases; 
(22)  slightly  projectii^  rounded  bases  ;  (23)  bases  formed 
of  two  t6\\b  with  a  sb-iught  line  between  them  (in  tiie 
clear-stories) ;  (24)  foundations  of  apses.  Besides  frag- 
ments of  string  courses  ornamented  with  zigzags,  &c,, 
found  built  into  walling  of  post-Norman  date. 

>Thii  WW  the  ftneient  Dedication  of  St.  the  addition  of  the  name  oE  St.  Fiidea- 
FridsBwide'B  Chnich,  and  it  wna  adopted  wida,  see  engrsTiOg  of  Seal  in  Dngd^ 
1:7  Woliey  for  hit  intended  College ;  with      toL    Adjin: 
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Though  the  features  enumerated  correspond  with 
miniatures  and  ornamental  details  in  pre-Norman  MSS. 
this  does  not,  of  course,  in  itself,  show  that  any  of  the 
work  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  pre-Norman;  for 
earlier  Sazon  work  may  have  ■  been  copied.  Close 
examination,  however,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
**  break  of  joint  *'  between  the  choir  and  the  transepts, 
and  a  difference  of  uze  in  the  capitals  at  the  junction, 
which  prove  that  there  was  no  continuity  in  the  work 
such  as  has  been  supposed ;  and  that  the  choir  is  much 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  Church,  though  greatly  altered 
in  appearance,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  presbytery,  the  chancel-arch  and  tower 
shafts,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  tov^r  arches,  which 
appear  once  to  have  sprung  irom  imposts^ ;  and  still 
more  by  the  introduction  of  vaulting,  and  vaulting  shafts 
in  the  aisles,  not  contemplated  in  the  original  plan. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  arrangement^  of  arches 
springing  from  half  capitals,  inserted  in  main  pillars,  is 
clearlyrepreaented  in  a  miniature  in  Cfedmon ;  (see 
plate  in,  fig  2),  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  church  except 
Oxford  Cathedral.^  A  reason  might  perhaps  be  given  for 
this  unusual  plan,  if,  as  history  seems  to  imply,  ^thelred's 
Church,  which  was  added  on  to  an  older  building  with 
low  walls  was  never  taken  down. 

That  several  of  the  choir  capitals,  which  also  correspond 
with  patterns  in  Qedmon  and  other  pre-Norman  MSS.,  are 
older  than  any  in  the  nave  or  transepts,  is  evident  from 
their  weathered  condition;  due  either  to  exposure  for 
some  time  to  the  open  air,  perhaps  from  decay  of  the  roof, 
indicated  by  the  non-acceptance  of  the  Church  on  account 
of  its  state  of  repair,  when  offered  by  the  Conqueror  to 
the  Prior  of  Abingdon ;  or,  from  the  length  of  time  Ihf 
capitals  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordinary  softening 
effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ten  capitals  in  (Merent  parts  of  the  Cathedral  have 
inverted  volutes.  The  earUest  perhaps  are  in  the  north 
arcade  inside  the  Tower  and  the  south  triforiam  of  the 
choir ;  and  then  the  one  in  the  south  east  corner  of  the 

'  Thii  Beenu  aridant  from  the  matils.-        *  At  Ttanue;  Uieni  ue  lab-archas  wbltdi 
iion    of  the  rowa  of  IssTea  oooaaioiied    ipnDg  front  «tUched  ihafti,  not  half  npa. 
of  the  twelfth  oentuT/    At   Jedburgh    anb-Mohei    BpriEg   from 
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Bouth  transept.  [Plate  I,  fig  3.]  The  latest  U  in  the  nave 
on  the  south  side. 

An  early  example  exists  at  the  west  end  of  the  arcade 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
where  there  is  other  work,  that,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
is  copied  from  features  in  an  earlier  church. 

The  twining  stalks  in  four  of  the  chob  capitals  at 
Oxford,  with  pipes,  out  of  which  the  stalks  issue, 
correspond  very  closely  with  designs  in  late  10th  century 
MS8.    [Plate  n,  fig  2.] 

Also  in  two  other  capitals  ^e  arrangement  of  acanthus 
leaves  is  very  similar  to  that  ia  borders  round  mimaturra 
in  some  of  the  beautiful  Winchester  MSS.  of  tenth  century 
date,  when,  as  Prof  Westwood  informs  us,  there  was  a 
remarkable  revival  of  such  foliage.     [Plate  H,  figs  5  and  6.] 

It  has  already  been  Btated  in  a  former  paper'  that  por- 
tions of  the  weJIs  and  foundations  of  apses  of  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  renovated 
and  enlarged  by  ^thelred  II  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  are  still  in  existence.  The  jambs  of  a 
doorway  belonging  to  the  original  church  go  down 
2  ft.  8  in.  below  the  pavement  of  the  north  ai^e  of  the 
choir  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  doorway  would  clearly 
have  been  tall  and  narrow,  and  its  arch  is  very  straight 
sided. 

There  are  other  features  found  in  the  illuminated  M3S. 
and,  also,  at  Christ  Church,  which  it  is  important  to 
note,  viz :  square  and  round  turrets :  [Rate  III,  figs.  4, 
6,  7,]  and  clear-story  triplets. 

A  mistake  regarding  the  date  of  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that,  when  the  remains  of  St.  Frideswide  were  placed 
in  a  feretrum  in  the  north  aisle  in  1189,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
From  this  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  church  was 
consecrated  on  the  same  occasion.  It  was  not,  however, 
l^e  practice  to  postpone  consecration  until  the  comple- 
tion of  a  church.  The  translation  of  St.  Frideawide's 
remains  in  all  probability  took  place  when  the  alterations 
in  the  north  choir  aisle  were  finished,  which  would 
have  been  about  1189.    There  is  no  documentary  evi- 

■  "Beoent  DbMOTetwa  in  Oifiwd  Catliednd."    AmIi.  Jour.,  1888. 
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deDce  pointing  to  any  consecration  but  that  of  ^thelred's 
church ;  and,  aa  Dr.  Ingram  pointed  out,  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  ahow  that  it  waa  ever  pulled  down : 
however  much  it  may  have  been  altered.^ 

As  regards  other  Anglo-Norman  Cathedrala,  though 
Britton'a  view,  that  the  Normana  when  rebuilding 
English  churches  adhered  both  from  policy  and  choice  to 
the  severe  style  of  architecture  they  brought  with  them, 
may  be  accepted  aa  generally  correct,  there  are  instances 
of  the  adoption  of  ornamental  features  from  Angliau 
churches  soon  after  the  Conquest,  e.g.,  at  lincoln 
and  Winchester.  At  Lincoln  Bemi^us  built  the  three 
great  portals  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  in 
identically  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  Conqueror's 
Church  at  Caen,  at  that  date ;  that  is  to  say,  with  square 
aoffites  to  the  arches,  and  debased  Romano-Corinthian 
capitals.  In  the  narrow  apsided  recesses,  however,  on 
either  aide  (if,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  they  were 
erected  at  the  same  time),  though  the  two  lower  orders 
are  without  mouldings,  the  outer  rims  are  ornamented 
with  a  roll  and  decorated  label,  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  copied  from  features  in  the  old  Cathedral  at 
Stow,  The  same  pattern  appears  on  an  arch  in  the  picture 
of  Dunstan  (so  called),  in  the  Cottonian  US.,  Claudius  A., 
3  (No.  s.  in  the  List).  See  Plate  11,  fig  1.  It  occurs  also 
on  a  string  course  round  the  walls  at  Stow  which  were 
rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.* 

The  second  instance  of  early  adoption  of  Sazon  ornament 
is  the  uae  of  the  cubic  or  cu^ion  capital  by  Walkelyn  at 
Winchester.  Thia  form  of  capital,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  not  known,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  used, 
at  Caen  untU  the  twelfth  century.s 

' "  There  Ii  no  prool  or  reoord  to  ihew  mynater  in  oian  torde."    lognun  r  Ks- 

that  Bthelred'fl  nork  was  deatrayed  ;  *  morula  ol  Oxford.     toL  1. 
*   *    Yet  this   WB«,  without  doui>t,   a  'A oaref ol akstoh of  tha omamentation 

workoE  ooDddersble  magnitude,  tor  in  on  the  de^  impoata  of  the  iouth  doorway 

the  Boyal  Charter,  which  ia  still  axttnt,  of  the  Suon  Ohardh  ot  Barholm,  near 

the  Church  it  said  to  have  been  renovated  Stow,  which  hu  been  Hnt  to  me,  ehpm 

bj  the  help  of  God,  through  the  ezei^  a  donlde  row  of  the  same  small  round 

tioiM  not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  his  arohee,  and  under  them  a  line  of  zigiagi, 

people,    *    *     *      So    great    waa    the  and    a    curions   pattern    reaemhling    • 

tatiafadion  which  the  king  derived  from  raw    of    fiah    conTentJonally     traced, 

the  rettorstion,  that  in  the  half  modem-  Theie  U  a  fragment  limilarlj  amament- 

Ised     orthogrnphy    of     the   lAngboum  ed  in   the   nlleiy   orer  the   Teatry  at 

Hanuaoript,    he   oalla  it  "myne   owne  ChriatChur^. 

*  See  p.  ],  ante. 
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If  the  size  of  Oxford  Cathedral  should  be  pointed 
to  as  more  cotisiderable  than  that  of  other  pre-Norman 
.churches,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Ethelred  II 
was  brother-iu-law  of  Duke  Eichard  of  Normandy,  who, 
according  to  the  annalist  of  Fontenelle  Abbey,  was  so  distin- 

fiiished  for  hia  art-knowledge  that  bishops  and  monks, 
oth  Greek  and  Armenian,  journeyed  from  the  east  to 
visit  him.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  Bemay  Abbey  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Michel's  Mount,  in  both  of  which  there 
are  capitals  like  some  in  Oxford  Cathedral,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  there  is  clearly  evidence  of 
eastern  inSuence. 

In  conclusion ;  in  his  last  work  on  *  Gothic  architecture,' 
Mr.  Parker  wrote  as  follows : 

"  The  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  more  advanced  in 
the  fine  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  than  the  Normans ;  but 
their  churches  were  on  comparatively  a  small  scale,  and 
were  generally  swept  away  by  the  Normans,  as  not 
worth  preserving." 

And  again,  "recent  observations  seem  to  shew  that 
the  Saxons  were  more  advanced  then  the  Normans  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest ;  their  work  was  more  highly  finished, 
had  more  ornament,  and  they  used  fine  jointed  masonry, 
while  the  Normans  used  wide  jointed." 

Further  examination  of  the  masonry  and  ornamental 
features  of  the  Cathedral  will  be  made  as  opportunity 
ofiers. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  tLiTES, 

I. 

Fig  1.    OapHal,  north  aide  of  choir,  Oxford  Oatihednil ;  shewing  etalka 
iBBningfroin  pipes. 

2.  Oapital  ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves. 

3.  Quarter-capitals  at  Treat  end  of  south  aisle  of  choir ;  to  illTiB- 

trate  break  of  joint,  and  invertod  leaves. 


Hg  1.    Part  of  border  and  apee  of  church ;  from  M.S.  Dnnstan  in 
B.  M.  shewing  head  dress  formed  of  foliage,  and  an  orna- 
mented Bich.    Ko.  z  in  list. 
2.    Initial  letter  from  Voefflanns.  Bod.    Stalks  issuing  from  pipes 
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S.  Part  of  Border,    z. 

4.  Fart  of  illuminated  letter,      xi. 

5.  Border  of  acanthus  le&Tes.    kv. 

6.  Ditto        ditto        ditto.        xvi. 

7.  Foliated  capital,    vi. 

8.  Cnshion     do.      vi. 

9.  Capital  with  inverted  Tolutee.    i. 
10-13.    Pre-Normaii  baaefl. 

14.  Base  with  two  round  mouldings,    xvli. 

m. 

Fig  1.  Diaper     Ko.  vii. 

2.  Area  Bprin&;iDg  from  half -capital,    vii. 

3.  Diaper,    vi. 

i.  Square  turrets,  and  tall  doorway,    vi. 

5.  Sacred  cradle  in  fonu  of  church,    vi. 

6.  Part  of  church  with  round  turret,    xii. 

7.  Section  through  chnrch.     vi. 

8.  Ornament  on  arch.    z. 

9.  Ditto,    z. 

10,  Cable  ornament,     vi. 

11,  Zigzag  pattern,    ziii. 

12,  Saw-tooth  ornament,    vi, 

13,  Chevron  ditto. 
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ON  EABLY  METHODS  OF  BELL-FOUNDINa.> 
sr  THE  BEV.  GABON  BATEN,  D.D. 

The  earliest  instructions  in  bell-founding  that  I  can  find 
appear  to  he  those  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Essay  of  Theophilus  on  Various  Arts.  Mr.  Hendrik.  who 
edited  the  work  for  Mr.  Murray  in  1847,  considers  it  to 
belong  to  the  early  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  use  of  crooks  here  laid  down  does 
not  appear  in  the  other  treatises  to  which  I  shall  hare  to 
refer.  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  but  I  have  transcribed 
the  part  which  refers  to  "  crooking,"  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Compofiiturus  campanam  primum  incides  tibi  lignum 
aiccum  de  quercu,  longum  secundum  quod  vis  habere 
campanam,  ita,  ut  ez  utraque  parte  extra  fonnam  emineat 
longitudine  unius  palmi,  et  quadrum  in  una  summitate 
grossius,  in  aliam  gracilius  et  rotundum,  ut  possit  in 
foramine  circumvolvi.  Sitque  deductim  (?  deductum) 
grosslus  et  grossius,  ut  cum  opus  fuerit  perfectum  facile 
possit  educi.  Quod  lignum  in  groasiori  parte  una  palma 
ante  summitatem  incidatur  in  circuitu,  ut  fiat  fossa  duobus 
digitis  lata,  sitque  lignum  ibi  rotundum,  joxta  quam  fossam 
summitas  ipsius  ligni  fiat  tenuis,  ut  in  aliud  lignum  curvnm 
jungi  possit,  per  quod  valeat  in  modum  runcime  circum- 
verti.  Fiant  etiam  duo  asseres  longitudini  et  latitudini 
tequales  qui  altrinsecus  conjungantur  et  confirmentur 
quatuor  lignis,  ita  ut  sint  ampH  ^ampla  in  cod.^  inter  se 
secundum  longitudiuem  preedicti  ligni ;  ut  in  uno  aasere 
fiat  foramen  in  quo  convertatur  rotunda  summitas  et  in 
altero  e  contra  eaqualiter  fiat  inciaura  duobus  digitis 
profunda,  in  qua  volvatur  rotunda  incisura.  Quo  facto, 
sume  ipaum  Ugnum  et  circumpone  ei  argillam  fortiter 
maceratam,  imprimis  duobus  digitis  apissam,  qua  diligenter 
siccata,  suppone  ei  alteram,  sicque  facies  donee  forma 

>B«id,in  pirt,  b  the  Aidutwtanl  Swtum  >t  Om  Ngrwioh  KmUd^  Angnrt  Hb,1840. 
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compleator  qnantam  earn  habere  volueris,  et  cave  ne 
nnquam  superponas  argillam  alter!  nisi  inferior  omnino 
sicca  fiierit.  Beinde  colloca  ipsam  formam  inter  asseres^ 
superscriptos,  et  sedente  puero  qui  vertat,  cum  ferris,  ad 
hoc  opua  aptis,  tomabis  earn  sicnt  volueriB  et  tenena 
pannmn  in  aqua  madefactum  earn  ffiquabis." 

Next  in  order  come  directions  found  in  a  treatise  by 
Walter  of  Odyngton,  a  monk  of  Eresham,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.' 

This  manaacript,  which  through  Archbishop  Parker's 
care  escaped  the  deatmction  attending  on  the  Dissolution^ 
of  the  Monasteries,  is  No.  410  in  his  collection  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Lewis  considers  the  copy 
to  have  been  made  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Chapter 
on  bells,  headed  in  red  ink,  De  symbalis  fadendia,  contains 
only  eleven  lines  of  text,  and  is  to  the  following  effect' 
(recto  of  f.  17): 

"  Ad  simbola  facienda  tota  vis  et  difBcultas  extat  in' 
appensione  cera  ex  qua  formantur  et  primo  sciendi  quod_ 
quanto  densias  est  tintinnabulam  tanto  acutius  Bonat 
tenoias  vero  gravius.  Unam  appensam  ceram  quautam'. 
libet  ex  qua  formandum  primum  cimbelum  divides  in  octo, 
partes  et  octavam  partem  addes  tantse  cene  sicut  Integra' 
fuit,  et  fiet  tibi  cera  secundi  simbali.  Et  cetera  fades  ad, 
enndem  modnm  a  gravioribus  inchoando.  -  Sed  cave  ne 
forma  interior  argiUte  cui  aptanda  est  cera  fdio  mutetur,  ne 
etiam  aliquid  de  cera  appensa  addat  ad  spiramina,  proinde 
et  ut  qninta  vel  sezta  pars  metalli  sit  stannum  piirificatum 
a  pltunbo,  reliquum  de  cupra  similiter  mundato  propter 
sonoritatem.  Si  autem  in  aliqno  deficeris,  cum  cote  vd 
lima  potest  rectificari." 

He  begins  by  saying  that  for  making  bells,  the  whole 
difficulty  consists  in  estimating  the  models  from  which  they. 
are  formed,  and  first  in  understanding  that  the  thicker  a 
bell  is,  the  higher  is  ita  note,  and  the  reverse.  !From  the 
use  of  the  word  "  cera "  for  a  model,  some  might  be 
inclined  to  infer  that  the  bells  of  that  time  were  cast  in 
moulds  formed  by  wax  models,  but  no  such  instances  are 
known  to  exist  in  England.  When  a  bell  is  to  be  made^ 
a  core  or  central  blo(^  is  first  formed,  to  which  is  fitted  a 
model,  or  "  thickness"  of  the  bell  that  is  to  be.     Outade 

)  Summu*  tattii  Waltmi  monMhl  ErMbanue  mnticid«  ■pMolatuos  nutrie^ 
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the  model  comes  the  cope.  These  models  seem  to  have 
been  made  at  one  time  from  wax.  When  complete,  the 
outer  earth,  forming  a  cope,  was  rammed  tightly  round 
them,  A  fire  was  hghted,  and  the  melted  wax  allowed  to 
escape,  the  cavity  being  afterwards  filled  by  the  metal 
from  the  furnace.  There  was  an  easy  way  of  ornamenting 
the  outer  earth,  or  cope,  by  laying  on  the  model  extra 
strips  of  wax  in  the  form  of  letters,  &c.,  which  would 
have  their  imprint  lighted  on  the  cope.  We  have  no 
uistances  of  tma  kind  in  England,  nor  does  there  seem 
any  probabiUty  of  such  a  discovery.  Mr.  Lynam,  in  his 
Church  Bella  of  Staffordshire  (plates  3a  and  3b),  gives  an 
interesting  and  well-executed  drawmg  of  what  appears  to 
be  an  inscription  thus  formed,  from  a  bell  at  Fontenailles 
in  Normandy,  dated  1211,  but  he  tells  us  nothing  more 
about  it.  He  also  mentions  similar  lettering  at  Moissac, 
with  the  date  1273,  recorded  by  TioUet  le  Due.  Our 
earliest  inscriptions  are  set  in  separate  letters,  each  in  its 
own  patera ;  and  this  would  be  impracticable,  save  by 
stamping  the  cope  itself.  In  castings  from  wax  models 
the  cope  is  inaccessible.  Hence  we  conclude  that  loam 
models  were  used  in  England  while  these  instructions 
remained  in  the  letter. 

He  proceeds  to  expound  the  estimation  of  the  wax 
models  of  a  ring  of  bells. 

Starting  with  any  given  "model,"  for  the  first  bell  you  take 
nine-eightha  of  it  as  a"  model "  for  Vie  second  bell,  and  so  on. 
If  you  start  from,  the  heavier  bells  and  work  on  to  the 
tigMer  ones  you  must  use  a  like  method,  i.e.,  let  each 
"  model "  be  eight-ninths  of  the  previous  one.  But  take 
care  lest  the  core  to  which  the  "  model "  is  to  be  fitted  be 
changed  in  a  different  proportion.  Take  care  also  that  none 
of  yow  allotted*' model"  get  itself  into  the  breathing  k^. 
Then  he  gives  directions  about  the  metal — ajyth  or  mxth 
part  of  the  metal  to  be  tin  purified  from  lead,  and  the  rest 
copper^  similarly  cleansed,  for  sonorousness.  Lastly,  con- 
tonplating  the  abominable  noise  which  would  be  sure  to 
arise  from  these  handiworks  he  says  that  i/  you  faU  in 
any^  point  it  can  be  set  right  with  a  whetstone  or  a  filc^  of 
which  the  former  would  be  used  for  sharpening  purposes, 
grmding  away  the  rim  of  the  bell,  and  the  latter  for 
Sattening,  filing  off  the  inner  surface  of  the  sound-bow. 
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Let  lis  then  im^ne  Walter  of  Odyngton  altending  to 
his  own  instmctions.  He  starts  by  allotting  a  certain 
amount  of  wax  for  his  first  bell,  makes  his  core  by  rule 
of  thumb  answerable  to  it,  and  then  weighs  both.  By 
weight  he  gets  his  wax  for  the  other  bells,  on  the  nine- 
eights  system.  The  whole  method  is  so  obviously  empiric 
that  there  is  no  ground  fur  wonder  at  the  necessity  for 
burin,  whetstone,  hard  chisel,  file  or  any  other  tuning 
apparatus.  Indeed  the  free  use  of  these  instruments  may 
account  for  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  bells  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  periods. 

We  are  next  to  consider  an  improved  method.  Un- 
fortunately no  date  can  be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  a  Uttle 
prose  tract  (c.  ii.),  appended  to  an  early  poem  called 
Ara  Muaica.  The  poem  itself  is  attributed  to  Gerbertus 
Scholasticus,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  if  this  be 
right  we  are  carried  as  far  as  the  poem  is  concerned 
beyond  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  the  chapter  in  which 
we  are  interested  belongs  to  a  much  later  time.  It  seems 
as  though  the  unknown  writer  had  known  of  Walter  of 
Odyngton's  method,  had  seen  that  his  nine-eights  made  no 
difference  between  tones  and  semitones,  and  to  have  thus 
suM)Ued  a  more  workable  plan  : — 

Should  any  one  loish  to  regulate  the  sound  of  beUa  like  that 
o/ organ-pipes  he  should  know  that  thicker  hdls,  like  shorter 
pipes,  have  a  higher  note.  But  one  must  be  care/id  in  the 
weighing  of  the  wax  from  which  they  are  formed.  He  then 
proceeds  to  designate  the  various  bells  in  a  ring  by 
letters : — 

The  first,  A. 
The  second,  B. 
The  third,  C. 
The  fourth,  D. 
The  fifth,  E. 
The  sixth,  F.  and 
The  eighth  G. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  absence  of  the  mention  of 
a  seventh  is  very  perplexing,  and  not  at  all  to  be  accoun- 
ted for  by  the  first  and  eighth  b^ng  in  unisou.  Perhaps 
some  master  of  mediffiv^.  music  can  solve  the  mystery. 
I  am  content  to  record  the  instruclion  as  I  find  it. 
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B  is  formed  fcom  A,  and  C  from  B  on  Walter  of  Odyng- 
ton's  tune-eighths  system.  But  to  get  D,  which  is  a 
"  aemitonium"  from  C,  you  take  four-mirds  of  A.  Then 
E  ia  formed  from  1),  and  F  from  E  on  the  nine-eighths 
system,  but  G  from  D  (there  being  a  "  uemitonium"  be- 
tween Ot  and  F)  by  taking  four-thiroB.  It  may  be  that  the 
text  requires  emendation,  but  I  am  not  bold  enough  to 
touch  it. 

The  MS  is  Kawlinson  c  720,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  the  passage,  as  follows,  occurs  on  f.  13,  recto  and 
verso: — 

"  Sonitum  Tintinnabulorum  si  qnia  rationabiliter  jozta 
modum  fistularum  or^anicarum  facere  volaerit  scire  debet 
quia  sicut  fistnle  breviores  altiorem  sonum  habent  quam 
longiores,  ita  et  unumquodque  tintinnabulum  quantum 
superat  densitate  alterum  tantum  excellit  et  sono.  Quod 
caute  providendnm  est  in  appensione  cene  qua  formantur. 
Ad  primum  autem  quod  est  A  littera  quali  volueria 
pondere  ceram  appende,  dividesque  illam  ipsam  ceram 
seque  in  octo  partes,  ac  recipiat  sequens,  B  videlicet, 
ejusdem  appensionis  itenim  octo  partes  alias,  addita 
insuper  nona  parte.  Illasque  novem  partes  in  unnm 
collige,  dividesque  in  octo,  recipiat  tercium  quod  est  C. 
eadem  appensione  octo  alias  partes,  addita  etiam  parte 
nona  ejusdem  ponderis.  Tunc  primi  appensionem  divide 
in  tres  partes,  supereturque  a  quarto  quod  est  D  quarta 
parte,  hoc  est  semitouium.  Item  divides  quartum  in  octo 
supereturque  a  quinto  quod  est  E.  nona  parte,  dividesque 
similiter  quintum  in  octo  et  recipiat  sextum  quod  est  F 
nonam  partem  amplius.  Quartum  nichilominas  in  tres 
partes  teque  appensum  ab  octavo  quod  est  Q  snperetur 
quarta  parte,  hoc  est  semitoninm." 

According  to  my  calculation  the  models  of  the  seven 
bells  would  be  in  this  ratio 


A 

8 

B 

9 

0 

10125 

D 

10-6 

E 

12 

F 

13-5 

a  14-5 
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These  calculations,  though  probably  darived  from 
Theophilus,  do  not  seem  altogetiier  his ;  and  though  there 
are  apparently  no  children  of  the  cire  perdu  method 
remaining  in  England,  and  very  few  on  the  Continent,  it 
is  yet  possible  that  a  sequence  of  two  or  three  may  be 
found,  to  be  compared  practically  with  these  various 
written  directions. 
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T0FTREE8,  NORFOLK. 

B7  J.  E.  BALK 

The  Saxon  nune  indicatet  what  the  place  then  was ;  and  still  it  is,  onl; 
honses  eitoated  smoDg  tnes,  with  tbe  fine  woods  of  Baynham,  adjacent, 
and  rich  pastures  around.  The  situation  is  peaceful  and  beautiful,  and  its 
honses  have  been  mostly  tenanted  by  the  same  families  of  the  past  fonr 
or  five  generations. 

The  ohurob  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  possesses  one  bell,  it  is  valued  as  a 
Vicarage  at  £200  a  year,  and  it  is  also  a  Deanery,  so  says  the  Directory, 
and  little  else  is  locally  known. 

The  existing  fabric  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  western  tower,  rainns 
the  belfry  etorey  ;  the  architectural  features  comprise  transition  Early 
English,  to  the  Perpendicular  period.  Itfi  Anglo-Saxon  origin  is  shown 
by  the  rode  "ashlar"  stone  work,  mostly  unwrought,  of  the  exterior 
angles  of  the  nave  and  portions  of  the  lower  walling.  The  present  nave 
is  probably  the  extent  of  the  Saxon  Church.  The  stone  ashlar  is  the 
brown  kind  locally  known  as  "  Car  Stone,"  found  round  about  Hillington 
towards  Lynn,  and  there  still  popular  as  a  building  etone;  it  was  in  Saxon 
days  easily  brought  by  water  down  the  river  Wensum  which  passes 
Toftreee  at  Shereford  about  two  miles  off,  where  there  is  a  church  with 
a  round  tower,  built  like  Tofts  Church  in  flint  rubble,  and  ashlar  of  this 
brown  stone,  obviously  much  of  it  Saxon  work  also. 

The  Norman  period  is  evidenced  by  its  fine  well-preserved  Baptismal 
Font.  The  sacred  use  of  the  font  induced  the  best  art  and  materials 
obtainable  to  be  bestowed  on  it,  and  was  a  chief  reason  why  the  original, 
or  old  font  was  not  replaced  by  another  when  chniches  were  altered  or 
rebuilt  in  succeeding  styles.  The  north  door  of  the  nave  is  round  headed 
and  of  oak,  encrusted  externally  with  lichens  and  moss,  the  hinges  being 
conoded  almost  to  nothing;  it  may  be  a  Norman  door.  The  church 
appears  never  to  have  been  larger  than  its  present  small  size,  and  its 
enclosure  or  burial  ground  abutted  up  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  boundary 
of  a  former  fortified  manaion  or  castle  of  considerable  extent.  The  moat, 
of  which  part  still  survives  as  a  pond,  can  be  traced  from  the  8.E. 
angle  of  the  churchyard  in  an  approximate  square  to  the  S.W.  an^e  of 
the  enclosure.  The  site  of  the  gate  with  flanking  towers  is  distinguish- 
able on  the  west  side,  the  place  of  the  drawbridge  being  filled  in  with 
debris  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  building  materials,  which,  from 
traces  of  extensive  foundations  must  have  been  of  great  extent, 

The  trees  in  the  meadow  to  the  westward  still  mark  the  former  avenue 
of  approach,  though  iir^^lar  as  if  grown  from  seedlings ;  ttie  existing 
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Elizabethan  botise  near  the  churcli  is  the  probable  Bncoessor  of  this 
moated  mansion,  and  is  an  ercellent  example  of  the  arohitectural  use  of 
local  materials.  It  was  the  manorial  residence  of  the  family  living  there 
before  tbe  property  was  absorbed  into  the  Baynham  estate,  and  a  mnral 
monument,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  sets  forth  in  sixteenth  centnry 
Latin,  that  some  of  tbe  family  rest  there.  On  the  chancel  floor  is  a  large 
stone  slab  from  which  the  brasaes  have  been  robbed,  bnt  tbe  matrix  of 
tbe  lonK  folIat«d  arms,  and  of  tbe  inscription  round  the  border  of  tbe 
atone  are  still  legible.  Tbe  church  was  repaired  in  the  third  decade  of 
the  last  century,  but  as  it  now  is,  it  is  picturesque,  having  escaped 
modem  restoration.  Within  a  radius  of  two  and  a  half  miles  are  ten 
churches,  two  in  ruins,  and  the  sites  cf  two  ecclesiastical  buildings,  one 
being  tbe  abbey  at  Hempton  by  Fakenham  on  the  Wensum.  Thna 
Toftrees  was  within  an  important  ecclesiastical  centre.  A  sketch  of  the 
west  end  of  Toftrees  cburcb  nave  shews  tbe  font  as  it  stood  some  thirty 
years  ago,  before  it  was  carefully  cleaned  of  its  incmstation  of  whitewash 
by  the  late  vicar  Mr.  Barlow  ;  it  ia  observable  tbe  floor  of  this  part  of  the 
church  is  lowered  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  by  successive  modem  burials 
therein,  which  caused  displacements  of  the  font  and  destruction  of  its 
orif^inal  base  which  together  with  apare  debris  of  various  kinds  was  carried 
oot  and  the  floor  replaced  in  economic  form,  and  in  one  of  such  burials 
the  font  seems  to  have  been  upset,  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  fractured, 
and  other  damage  done  to  it ;  it  was  set  up  again  on  the  floor,  but  not 
used,  for  until  the  late  vicar's  time  a  basin  only  was  employed. 

Of  the  font,  its  Anglo-Celtic  identity  16  obvious,  and  the  systematic 
way  cburcb  workmen  travelled  in  co-operation  from  the  earliest  times 
makes  it  probable  that  other  and  similar  reproductions  of  Anglo  Celtic 
work  are  still  extant  in  this  country.  In  plan  it  is  a  square  with  a  cinsu- 
lar  bowl  inside,  nearly  flat  at  the  bottom ;  it  stands  on  five  short  pillars  with 
their  respective  caps  and  bases,  the  centre  pillar  containing  the  drain  pipe. 
At  each  angle  of  the  bowl  ia  a  three-quarter  round  pillar  with  cap  and  btise. 
On  each  face  are  square  panela ;  that  to  the  east  Ims  three  circles  inscribed 
in  succession  from  the  centre,  interlacing  with  radial  leaves;  on  tbe  north 
face  are  the  square  and  lozenge  knots  interlaced,  boldly  relieved.  On  the 
south  is  an  elaboiarate  leaf-like  pattern — composed  of  two  strands,  which 
interlaced  with  a  circle  at  tbe  centre,  and  from  tbe  vertical  and  horizontal 
limbs  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  a  cross  saltaire  in  intricate  interlacements, 
making  a  rich  foliageous  pattern,  freely  executed.  On  tbe  west  ia  tbe 
best  piece  of  work  in  geometric  pattem,  a  circle,  of  three  strands 
and  four  semi-circles  each  of  three  strands  ara  interlaced,  snccessively 
and  in  detail,  the  strands  or  thongs  being  of  equal  and  regular  lengths, 
the  ends  are  twisted  round  the  remaining  strands  at  that  part  of 
tbe  pattem,  and  terminate  in  leafy  scrolls  forming  integral,  and  graceful 
features  in  the  design,  which  is  rendered  with  great  freedom  and 
flexibility  of  effect.  At  three  of  the  upper  comeia  of  tbe  bowl  is  a 
lamb's  head  realistically  treated,  and  at  tbe  fourth  comer  is  "  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,"  an  expressively  caricatured  head.  A  deep  string  of 
boldy  designed  and  freely  executed,  leafy  interlacement  extends  along  the 
upper  port  of  the  bowl  developing  from,  and  emerging  into  each  of  the 
heads  at  the  angles,  and  of  different  pattem  on  each  face  of  the  bowl  Every 
cap  of  the  columns  is  varied  in  design,  tbe  Celtic  variety  predominates 
and  blends  barmoniouBly  with  tbe  recognised  Norman  details.  Tbe 
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vbole  is  evidently  from  the  hand  of  one  skilled  art  workman,  who  de- 
veloped hia  power  as  the  work  progressed  up  to  the  limits  of  the  material, 
and  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  tools  used  would  permit 

Of  the  tools  it  is  clear  the  acappliog  hammer  and  small  axe  were  the 
ehief,  perhaps  the  only  ones ;  no  chisel  working  is  apparent,  and  such 
tools  would  cause  a  stimulus  to  inventive  genius,  for  a  plain  earface  and 
a  straight  line  is  obviously  the  more  difficult  to  prodace  by  a  moaotonoos 
alow  process,  yet  the  thiee-fourtb  round  modeling  at  the  base  of  the  bowl 
is  exactly  true  and  cleanly  out,  showing  mechanical  skill  together  with 
artistic  excellence  in  the  whole  work. 

Eidraetafivm  JosefA  Anderacm's  loork,  "  Scotland  in  Early  Christian 
Timea :  the  Art  of  the  MtmumaUe." 

"  An  extraordinary  elaboration  and  finish  of  mioute  details  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  a  striving  after  symmetry  without  mathematical  exactitude  of 
repntition,  is  conspicuous  in  each  of  the  parts  of  the  patterns 
separately,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  the  decoration  as  a  whole. 
These  also  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  art  of  the  Celtic 
manuscripts  and  metal  work,  characteriBtics  which  are  visible  in  every 
decorated  page,  and  are  so  persistent  in  Celtic  decoration  of  every  kind 
that  they  must  be  held  to  be  essential  qualities  of  the  art.  In  the 
possession  of  these  qualities,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  its  composition,  the  decoration  of  these  monnments  is  com- 
pletely like  that  of  the  Celtic  manuscripts  and  metal  work,  and  totally 
unlike  that  of  all  other  monuments." 

"  .  .  .  ,  Some  of  the  best  manuscripts  are  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century,  while  the  beet  stone  and  metal  work  is  later,  and 
comes  close  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  natural  inference 
is,  therefore,  that  the  art  was  perfected  by  the  scribes  before  it  was 
adopted  generally  by  the  sculptors  and  jewelers." 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  experience  of  the  writer 
in  tracing  out  a  pattern  or  endeavouring  to  replace  missing  parts,  that  is, 
to  model  or  make  it  in  similar  material  to  that  ■ug^'ested  on  the  monu- 
ment, such  as  cordage  or  thongs  of  leather,  raw  hide  preferred,  as  it  is 
readily  laid  in  shape,  and  dries  in  permanent  fotm.  This  process 
especially  applies  to  interlacements,  aiid  makes  the  best  model  for  the 
modem  stone  carver. 

The  date  of  the  Toftrees  font  is  approximated  as  early  Norman 
from  its  general  shape,  and  the  Celtic  ornament  is  an  example  of  early 
transition  from  the  "interlacement"  to  foh'ageous  Celtic  art,  admirably 
shown  in  the  west  panel  of  the  font 

Anderson  further  observes,  "  It  was  a  common  form  of  deoorative 
ornament  apphed  to  many  and  various  purposes,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  both  before  and  after  the  time  when,  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  it  became  one  of  the  prevailing  and  dominant 
characteri sties  of  Celtic  art.  But,  while  it  was  thus  used  by  other 
people  as  an  occasional  element  of  decoration,  or  as  a  style  of  ornament 
suitable  for  special  purposes,  it  was  nowhere  developed  into  a  systematic 
style  of  ait,  applied  alike  to  manuscripts,  metal  work,  and  atone  work, 
unless  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  In  other  words,  it  never  gave  a 
distinctive  character  to  any  art  but  Celtic  art." 
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The  71(10  epiead  influence  of  this  Celtic  feeling  in  art,  ia  demonstrated 
by  the  art  work  of  horbanc  peoples,  such  as  have  probably  descended 
horn  higher  forms  of  civilization,  or  lost  the  touch  of  former  civilized 
ssBociatioDs,  as  was  noticed  in  the  gold  and  metal  work,  eepeciallj  of  the 
Ashantees,  exhibited  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  West 
African  section';  and  the  writer,  speaking  from  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
knowledge  of  these  people,  and  the  country,  finds  the  moet  oonolusiya 
oircumstsntial  proofs  of  their  fonner  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians and  probably  with  Carthage. 

In  the  Oothic  architectural  ornament  the  I^'orman  and  Early  English 
periods  are  very  rich  in  the  Celtic  elements  of  design  in  its  later  phases, 
less  perceptible  through  the  Decorated  period,  and  scarcely  identified  or 
loet  in  the  Perpendicular,  but  leappearing  in  burlesqued  profusion  in 
the  Benaissance  of  the  succeeding  period.  When  men's  minds  went 
borrowing  new  ideas,  it  was  not  a  revival ;  hence,  not  a  survival  of  this 
form  of  art,  but  the  study  of  ancient  Celtic  art  is  now  commending  itself 
to  decorative  artists,  and  art  workmen ;  and  "  the  cloeei  the  copy  the 
better  is  the  lerolt."  Jewelers  applied  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  West 
African  section,  at  the  forenamed  exhibition,  to  be  allowed  to  copy 
examples  of  the  Ashantee  interlaced  and  spinal  gold  work.  Modem 
monumental  sculptors  hare  essayed  on  a  grand  scale  to  reproduce  Celtic 
forms  of  ornament,  which,  though  good  in  workmanship,  signally  betray 
a  want  of  knowledge  in  every  detul,  and  often  misconception  of  the 
design  as  a  whole.  Therefore  so  perfect  an  example  of  Celtic  art  aa  the 
Toftrees  Tont  may  he  of  practical  value,  enhanced  by  being  made  access- 
ible  to  a  great  number  of  students  end  workers  in  Celtic  art  At  home 
the  distance  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  might  be  a  cousidetation,  besides  an 
incentive  to  antiquaries  and  arcbeeologists  in  seeking  for  similar  examples 
of  early  ecclesiastical  art  workmanship  that  may  exist,  but  hidden,  in 
other  parte  of  England. 
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COUNTY   OF   NORFOLK. 

By  WALTER  EYE.' 

I  do  not  think  it  vonld  be  possible  to  chose  a  more  appropriate  place 
in  which  to  read  a  paper  bearing  this  title,  than  the  room  in  which  we 
now  am,  whose  owner,  thongh  not  a  professed  antiquary,  has  been  to 
extraordinary  trouble  and  ezpense  in  collpcting  here  every  scrap  of 
matter  that  has  been  printed  or  published  relating  to  the  county.  Never 
since  topographers  began  to  collect  books  relating  to  the  history  of  any 
one  county,  bis  (I  ventmn  to  think),  so  complete  a  local  collection  been 
got  together.  After  I  h^  been  collecting  for  some  years,  in  the  vanity 
of  my  heart  I  thought  that  my  own  collection  for  the  county  was 
a  &irly  good  one ;  bnt  when  I  saw  this  library  for  the  first  time  I  was 
fairly  ashamed  of  my  own,  and  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  there  ia 
hardly  a  tract,  religious  or  othermse,  bearing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  this  connty  that  cannot  be  found  on  these  shelves. 

Everything  finds  a  place  here,  whether  the  rare  and  privately  printed 
hook — the  moat  scurrilous  electioneering  squib,  or  the  printed  brief  and 
evidence  relating  to  the  most  recent  city  litigation.  The  value  of  such  a 
collection  to  the  local  antiquary  cannot  possibly  be  estimated ;  for  it 
ii  easy  enough  to  find  oat  at  all  events  here  what  has  been  published 
relating  to  any  matter  or  thing  belonging  to  oui  county.  But  my 
business  here  to  day  is  with  the  documents  which  we  ahull  not  find  in 
this  library,  vi^  :  the  MS.  sources  for  a  history  of  Norfolk. 

The  subject  of  parish  Regiateis  is  a  tender  one  to  approach.  We 
Londouere,  whose  labours  are  often  checkmated  for  the  want  of  the  dght 
of  some  particular  register — whether  it  is  that  the  parson  can't  or  wont 
search  for  us — and  whose  pedigrees  hare  grievous  gaps  because  a  former 
careless  custodian  has  lost  the  only  record  that  would  tell  us  of  our  folk, 
naturally  incline  to  the  opinion  that  all  registers  should  be  sent  up  to 
London  and  kept  in  proper  order  in  a  proper  fire-proof  receptacle,  and  be 
available  in  five  minutes  without  fee,  instead  of  having  to  take  a  five 
hour  journey  and  pay  fees  at  the  end  of  it. 

Against  Ihis  view  I  am  often  told  that  the  clergy  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  iustory  of  their  parishes,  and  that  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  they  now  have  of  leisurely  studying 
their  Church  Registers. 

'  Bead  at  Camnv  Priorr,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  at  Norwich, 
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Sut  I  ehonld  like  to  aak  how  many  of  the  deigy  in  this  dioiiese  do  take 
an  intolligent  intereat  in  this  voik  1  how  many  have  written  a  line  on 
the  biatory  of  their  parishes  I  Well,  I  have  got  the  list  for  Norfolk  and 
Xorwich  written  out  here  and  the  number  is  well  under  a  dozen,  though 
there  are  something  like  800  incambents  and  I  don't  know  bow  many 
cniatea. 

How  many  of  the  parish  Registeia  of  Norfolk  have  been  printed  by 
the  clergy )  I  will  tell  you,  one,  namely  that  of  Elmham,  by  the  Bev. 
A,  Legge,  and  very  well  indeed  has  he  printed  it,  with  excellent  notes 
and  admirable  indexes,  an  example  many  others  should  follow.'  The  only 
other  Norfolk  Eegister  printed  is  that  of  Bircham  Newton,  which  I 
have  jnst  issned.  It,  the  register,  was  juet  going  the  way  of  most 
registers ;  it  had  gone  astray,  it  was  only  a  poor  dirty  looking  little 
book,  though  it  began  in  1562,  and  was  the  only  record  of  the  place  for 
nearly  200  years.  It  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  private  papers  of  Dr. 
Miles  Beevor,  one  of  the  well  known  Norfolk  family  of  that  name,  who 
was  rector  here  in  1836.  Years  and  years  after  it  was  found  by  his 
kinsman  Sir  Hugh  Beevor,  who  not  only  returned  it,  but  first  allow^  me 
to  have  it  copied  and  to  print  it,  so  that  if  it  ever  got  lost  again  the  loss 
would  not  so  much  matter.  This  I  gladly  and  hastily  did,  so  hastily 
in  fact  that  I  forgot  to  put  on  the  title  page  the  county  in  which  Bircham 
Newton  was  situated.  And  so  I  draw  on  myself  a  mildly  satirical 
remark  from  the  Ai/tentsum  reviewer  that  I  probably  never  realized  the 
possibility  that  there  could  be  any  other  county  than  Norfolk. 

One  city  parish  register  [9t.  Geoi^  Tombland],  is  now  in  the  press, 
by  Mr.  Jay,  but  the  greatest  worker  at  registers  is  my  very  good 
correspondent  the  Bev.  F.  Procter,  of  Witton.  He  has  transcribed  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  registers  relating  to  the  oast  coast  of  Norfolk,  has 
indexed  them,  and  then  (more  astonishing  and  excellent  thing  of  all), 
has  freely  given  them  to  our  local  Archeeological  Society  for  the  use  of 
his  brother  members. 

Let  me  digress  a  little  from  the  records  to  those  who  have  worked  at 
them,  for  there  were  other  good  workers  before  Mr.  Procter.  As  to  bye- 
gone  workers  we  have  had  many  and  good. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Kemp  was  working  hard  in  the  county  taking 
notes  of  all  the  heraldic  bearings  he  could  find,  though  (like  two  or  three 
of  his  successors),  he  had  a  fine  scorn  of  all  who  were  not  strictly  entitled 
to  bear  arms  hy  having  proviously  paid  for  them  to  the  College  of  Arms, 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament  and  agent,  I  might  almckst 
Bay  traveller.  Sir  Henry  Spdman  wrote  only  in  a  general  way  ;  and  the 
fii^t  real  hard  worker  I  have  come  across  was  another  Knight,  the  worthy 
Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  who  tackled  the  wills  in  the  Norwich  BegistiT 
and  produced  a  great  thick  folio  vol.  of  notes  from  it,  all  indexed,  which 
until  quite  recently,  was  the  only  attempt  at  a  digest  of  the  more  import- 
ant wUls  there. 

But  all  other  workers  past  and  present,  must  give  place  to  Peter  Le 
Neve,  who  was  simply  a  marrelloualy  industrious  and  able  man ;  with  him 
thera  wera  no  half-measuies  ;  he  early  realized  that  it  was  no  use  doing 
things  by  halves  and  whatever  he  did,  he  did  very  thoroughly. 

J  Qui  Bev.  A.  Miohsll  who  has  just  printed  Uw 
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A  laUva  of  this  coimty,  he  worked  moet  at  its  biBtory,  and  it  is  to  him 
that  Blomefield  owed  nearly  all  his  material.  I  have  said  elsewhete,  and 
I  adhere  to  it  here,  that  if  everyone  had  hie  rights  our  county  history 
would  be  called  Le  Keve's  and  not  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  jtuit 
u  the  Monaetieon  is  really  Codsworth's  and  not  Dugdde'a. 

Still  one  must  not  deny  the  just  praise  due  to  Blomefield,  whose 
industry  was  very  great,  whose  noble  disregard  of  trouble  and  expoise 
waa  quite  magnificent,  and  who  liteially  died  in  harness  from  a  fever  he 
caught  when  coming  up  to  London  to  see  some  records. 

But  still  he  was  neither  as  able  nor  as  hard  a  workei  as  Le  Sfeve, 
some  of  whose  work  I  will  exhibit  presently. 

A  mass  of  work  partly  by  one  and  partiy  by  the  other,  was  tluough 
the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Jessopp,  recently  secured  foi  out  local  society, 
and  when  properly  digested  and  indexed  may  be  of  great  use  to  our 
^[landchildren.  Aiiother  portion  of  the  eame  mass  came  into  my  hands 
and  is  calendared  in  the  descriptive  toL  I  am  now  publishing,  proofs  of 
which  are  on  the  tabla,^  Yet  another  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
leading  booksellers  of  this  city,  who  in  a  very  public  spirited  way  is 
willing  to  sell  it  to  our  local  Society  for  what  he  gave  for  it,  some  £20 
or  £30  ;  but  nnhappUy,  we  are  '  very  poor,'  we  have  only  £300  or  £400 
in  hand  lying  idle  at  the  Bank,  and  the  powers  that  be  cannot  see  their 
way  to  complete  their  series,  and  once  more  practically  bring  the  three 
loet  sheep  into  one  fold. 

Another  hard  worker  was  "Honest  Tom  Martin,"  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Tbetfoid.  A  mass  of  church  notes,  &o,,  chiefly  by  him  are  in  the 
Iforrie  collections,  now  in  my  library,  Li  one  of  them  are  four  pages  of 
a  very  amusing  diaiy  by  Tom  Martin,  of  a  short  antiqaarian  tour, 
bfginning  29th  August,  1766,  from  Falgiave  to  Bury,  Newmarket,  Cam- 
bridge, &C. ,  e.g.,  September  1 3th,  "  Sunday,  din'd  at  Izworth  Woolpooket, 
and  Lay  at  Stanton  Cock  that  night  and  ye  next.  Oh  I  how  asham'd 
am  I  of  such  unaccountable  proceedings." — In  one  of  these  excursions  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  iKerrich. 

Then  Eirkpatrick  (one  of  whoee  most  Taluable  MSB.  elucidating  the 
history  of  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  city  turned  up  the  other  day 
among  the  Noriis  MSS.  and  is  now  being  printed  for  our  local  Society),* 
Mackerell,  and  Kenich  (whose  grandson,  Mr.  Hartshome  iB  here  to-day)i 
were  great  collectors,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  Antony  Koiiis  whoso 
literary  executor  I  am  proud  to  consider  myself  and  whose  collections 
were  not  even  known  to  the  moat  ardent  Norfolk  collectors  till  tha 
other  day.  Unluckily  he  was  one  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in. 
laborious  work  and  do  not  publish  or  print  a  line  and  so  all  their  akilied 
labour  is  so  much  waste. 

Some  account  of  them,  or  rather  of  such  of  them  as  I  haTe  beeu  able 
to  secure,  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 
He  noted  the  Norwich  Wills ;  no  one  ever  has  noted  the  wills  of  any 
county  before.  Here  is  an  index  I  have  compiled  to  the  surnames  in  his 
notes  and  in  those  of  D'£wes  and  L'Eatrange  the  Tery  great  bulk  of 
which  being  Norris'.  This  collection  by  him  of  Norfolk  armories  I  printed 
a  year  or  two  ago.  This  completed  work  coven  a  great  slice  of  Eastern 
Norfolk — the  Hundred  of  East  and  West  Flegg,  Happing,  and  Tnnstead, 
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and  a  part  of  TSoriii  Erpingham  are  described  moat  minutely,  and  never 
in  BUf  count;  history  have  I  Been  so  much  absolutely  new  matter  so  care- 
fully worked  up.  His  collections  of  monumental  inscriptioua  are  moat 
perfect.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  his  own  monument  in  Sarton  Tnif 
Ohurch  is  the  only  monument  in  the  church  which  is  completely  covered 
np  by  the  organ !  As  compared  with  Blomefield  or  rather  Parkins 
account  of  the  same  Hundreds  the  balk  of  Norria  is  at  least  tea  times 
as  great,  and  nothing  except  Carthew's  History  of  Launditch  can  for  a 
moment  compare  wiUi  it. 

Carthew  was  of  a  later  geneiation,  though  older  than  any  present 
worker,  and  his  book — his  one  child  as  he  rather  pathetically  describes  it 
— ^is  worthy  of  all  prtuse.  He  has  left  no  M8S.  collections,  however,  of 
any  note,  so  I  need  not  dwell  on  him  here. 

L'Estrange,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  many,  was  iu  many  respects 
a  very  remarkable  man.  His  industry  was  prodigious  though  his  means 
and  his  opportunities  were  as  few  as  Norris*  were  great,  for  Norris  was  a 
wealthy  squire  and  L'Satrangq  a  poor  clerk.  If  he  had  a  fault  it  was 
that  he  began  too  many  things,  and,  of  course,  did  not  have  time  to 
finish  them,  but  though  I  have  only  some  of  his  MSS.  I  have  eight 
thick  folio  volumes,  of  which  not  the  least  valuable  is  the  Calendar  of 
Norwich  Freemen  I  printed  after  bis  death,  and  his  voluminous  notes  of 
Norwich  Wills. 

Until  very  recently — with  a  few  exceptions  hke  Dr.  Bcnsley  and  Mr. 
Beloe — both  of  whom  know  so  much  and  produce  so  little,  we  have  been 
very  badly  aS  for  workers  in  the  county,  hut  since  men  like  our  President 
Dr.  Jessop  have  been  re-clothing  the  dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh,  by 
means  of  brilliant  eeeaya,  more  enthusiasm  has  been  shown. 

We  have  unearthed  men  like  Mr.  Greeny,  who  has  a  European 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  brasses ;  Mr.  Farrer,  whose  heraldic 
reBearches  have  been  eo  laborious  and  so  useful,  Mr.  Mark  Enights, 
whose  speculative  history  is  so  plausible  and  so  interesting,  Mr.  Beecheno, 
Mr.  Elwin,  whose  newly  issued  Dictionary  of  Heraldry,  is  already  a 
standard  work,  and  last,  though  very  far  from  least,  our  worthy  local 
secretary,  Mr.  Hudson.  I  don't  think  I  am  betraying  any  confidence 
when  I  say  that  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Hudson  neither  knew  nor  cared 
anything  for  antiquities.  He  took  bis  degree  per  saUum.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which  all  of  us  read  his  paper  on  the 
Stone  Bridge. 

it  was  so  unlike  its  fellows,  so  new  in  its  facta  and  so  sparse  in  its 
quotations  from  Blomefield  that  I  for  one  knew  we  had  got  a  new  man, 
who  would  very  aoon  be  at  our  head.  Of  his  hard  work  on  the  early  rolls 
and  deeds  of  out  city — in  the  eourse  of  which  I  may  say  he  has  discovered 
the  only  tithing  roll  in  existence — we  ahall  see  more  when  it  is  printed, 
but  I  am  sure  those  who  are  present  will  agree  that  if  he  keeps  on  as  he 
has  begun,  we  have,  in  Mr.  Hudson,  a  man  of  whom  the  uitiquariea  of  our 
county  may  justly  be  prond  and  whode  i«pntation  will  out-Uve  those  of 
many  who  have  printed  more  and  thought  leas. 

But  I  feat  I  have  been  very  discursive  and  have  been  talking  more  of 
the  workers  and  their  collections  than  the  mass  of  untouched  matter 
which  really  forma  material  for  a  history  of  our  County. 

Of  the  pariah  registers  I  have  spoken  before,  and  even  more  interesting 
than  they  are  the  Subsidy  Bolls ;  the  de  Banco  Roll ;  the  Fines  j  the 
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InqDidtionB  poet- mortem,  are  all  very  intersBtiiig  to  the  large  class  of 
men  who  are  interaated  in  framing  the  psdigreae  of  armigeroua  familiea, 
and  to  the  smaller  class  who  take  a  savage  pleasnrs  ia  picking  holes  in 
other  people's  pedigrees  and  detecting* fudged  work. 

But  to  the  student  of  history,  and  the  roan  vho  honestly  wants  to 
know  who  were  his  forefathere,  and  does  not  care  a  straw  whether  his 
name  was  Bngf  or  Howard  (the  former  being  I  may  say  infiuitoly  the 
older  samame  of  the  two)  the  Subsidy  RoIIh  are  much  more  ralnabla 

They  give  us  dues  to  relative  sizes  and  population  of  towns,  the  rises 
and  f^Is  of  commerce  in  market  towns  and  manufacturing  villageB — the 
names  of  the  obsoore  villagers — the  nicknames  now  foi^tten  or  corrup- 
ted and  enable  us  to  trace  especially  in  our  own  county  friendly  invasions 
of  other  nations.  Except  for  the  Hundred  of  North  Erpingham,  soma 
collections  for  the  history  of  which  are  about  to  be  issued,  none  of  these 
Bolls  have  ever  been  printed  for  our  county. 

liiere  is  a  splendid  Boll  for  the  year  1327,  which,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  is  a  perfect  post  office  directory  of  the  period,  containing 
references  to  37,000  names,  and  if  there  were  any  public  spirit  in  the 
county  it  should  have  been  printed  long  aga  The  Yorkshire  Association 
has  printed  its  West  Riding  roll  for  a  later  period,  so  why  should  not  we  t 
Our  Fiw-a  tx^  practically  done.  Ko  other  County  can  boast  that  there 
are  complete  printed  and  indexed  calendars  of  its  fines  from  Richard  I, 
to  Richard  III,  an  elaborate  printed  analysis  of  Richard  I,  and  John,  and 
indexes  nominum  to  the  abolition  of  Fines  and  Reversiona  of  this  too,  in 
spite  of  there  being  vastly  more  fines  for  Korfolk,  than  for  any  other 
County. 

But  they  should  all  be  gone  through  for  field  names,  which  occur  hut 
very  rarely  in  Charters  of  so  early  a  period. 

Scattered  all  over  the  county  in  city  safes,  in  noblemen's  muniment 
rooms,  and  in  parish  chests  are  innumerable  Ohartere.  They  too,  should 
be  annotated  and  indexed,  No  one  knows  of  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  information  they  contain.  Take  for  example,  two  or  three  chartera 
among  the  Dean  and  Chapter  records,  dated  from  1257  to  1379,  which 
refer  to  the  sweet  marsh  and  the  ealt  marsh,  at  Rockland.  We  always 
have  believed  what  geologists  have  told  us — that  the  river  here,  in  days 
gone  by,  was  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  but  this  brings  the  fact  home  to  us 
very  emphatically,  and  leaves  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Then  again, 
there  is  the  case  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Benet,  promising  a  herring  rent  to 
the  None  of  this  very  Abbey  of  Carrow,  which,  I  beUeve,  points  to  the 
same  thing  viz.,  that  both  rivers  wore  arms  of  the  sea  in  comparatively 
recent  times. 

Talking  of  St.  Benet's,  I  may  also  point  out,  that  among  the  Norris 
collection  are  views  of  St.  Benet's  before  the  mill  was  on,  of  Castle  Rising 
with  the  gatehouse  still  standing,  of  stained  glass  now  smashed  and 
merchant  marks  now  gone. 

Bub  the  object  and  intent  of  the  few  words  I  have  said  to-day,  is  to 
impress  on  all  the  necessity  of  making  the  vast  masses  of  material 
the  existence  of  which  I  have  pointed  out,  available  for  students. 

This  can  only  he  done  by  calendaring  and  indexing,  especially  hy 
indexing. 

Now,  personally,  I  am  an  enthusiastic  indexer,  and  really  do  not  know 
any  pastime  more  engrossing,  or  more  amusing.    Every  one  must  have 
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a  hobby,  Bome  collect  inseota  and  some  poetage  Btampe.  Both  puisiiita 
are  bannlees,  bat  unleaB  a  man  is  a  roal  scientist,  it  ia  far  better  for  him 
to  epend  his  time  nuking  indexes,  which  are  of  use  to  many,  than 
making  oollections  which  are  of  interest  only  to  himself. 

There  are  many  ways  of  indexing.  The  old  way  vaa  to  be^n  by 
malting  twenty  seTen  divisionB  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  in  a  book,  and 
putting  the  names  dOwn  in  their  proper  order,  which  ia  a  vaiy  good  way  if 
you  don't  mind  wasting  paper,  and  (aa  soon  as  any  one  division  ia  faU), 
putting  the  sheet  cm  one  side  and  taking  another.  The  adjantBge  of 
this'way  ia  that  when  yon  have  done  your  book,  you  have  an  alphabeticab 
index  ready  to  your  band,  and  are  saved  the  trouble  of  sorting  out  the 
A'e,  B's,  C's,  &x.  Also  you  hare  daring  the  progress  of  the  work  an 
Index  which  you  can  consult  from  time  to  time  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  havq  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
this  way  is  quicker  than  simply  writing  out  the  names  one  uter  the  othst 
juat  Bs  they  come,  as  fast  aa  jou  con,  and  then  cutting  them  np,  sorting 
and  pasting  them  in.  Of  course  anyone  whose  time  is  of  any  value,  and 
who  con  aSbrd  it,  will  nowadays  set  a  type-writer  to  work  to  do  the 
mechanfeal  work,  and  sort  and  paste  in  himself,  and  then  if  of  a  Inxuriout 
turn  of  mind,  have  the  lot  uuifornily  le-type-written,  aa  in  the  apecimeiu 
I  have  here  open  for  inspection. 

Yon  will  observe  that  in  having  indexes  copied  I  have  taken  care  to 
begin  on  a  fresh  page  with  each  letter,  so  that  I  ean  amnge  all  the  A's 
tc^ether,  all  the  B'a  tc^thei  and  so  on.  These,  being  kept  in  a  apring 
backed  case,  can  be  opened  up  and  any  fresh  index  added.  For  rapidity 
and  convenience  of  reference  this  is  very  convenient  So  is  the  some^ 
what  barbarous  little  volume  I  have  here,  to  form  which  I  have  ruthlessly 
mntilatad  a  copy  of  n«uly  every  book  with  which  I  have  had  to  do,  AU 
-their  indexes  are  bound  together  in  one  volume,  and  this  too  saves  an 
immense  time  uaaolly  wasted  in  taking  down  book  after  book. 
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NOTE  ON  A  BOAT  FOUND  AT  ALBERT  DOCK,  W0OLWICa» 
Br  F.  a  J.  BPtJEBBLL. 

In  1876,  while  ezcavatiiig  the  mound  for  the  constrnotion  of  the 
Albert  Dotik  at  North  Woolwich  on  the  Thamea  a  host  wu  found  in 
(airly  good  preservation.  Its  situation  with  respect  to  the  soils  in  which 
It  laj  and  its  peculiar  shape  male  it  wor&ij  of  description.  In  a  former 
ftccoant,  I  described  the  surface  of  the  upper  layer  of  peat,  or  more 
{)raperly  the  ancient  ground  on  which  trees  grew  in  abundance,  as  tiie 
(turhce  of  land  on  which  the  Bomans  lived  and  died ;  at  thin  very  spot 

Now,  I  exhibit  a  section  of  the  ground  shewing  that  in  the  peat 
ilayer  a  stream  (freshwater)  had  ezcavattMl  a  small  channel ;  that  this  stream 
was  accustomed  to  carry  boats  is  evident,  because  in  its  own  mud  and  not 
in  the  peat  itself,  a  boat  was  found.  The  surface  of  the  peat  was  the 
'shore  of  that  day,  and  the  existence  of  the  stream  must  have  belonged 
to  the  later  part  of  the  period  which  was  occupied  in  the  accumulation 
x>t  the  trees'  growth  and  their  debria.  Therefore  the  stream  was  appaiently 
in  full  run  about  1700  yeirs  aga  And  tha  boat  apparently  Wongs  to 
that  age.  Siuoe  the  bwt  was  lost  the  depoeit  of  tidal  mud  had  almoBt 
obliterated  any  sign  of  the  channel. 

The  "  dug  out"  or  canoe  is  of  oak,  in  a  single  piece  and  free  from 
knots.  It  was  carefully  worked  and  no  sort  of  clumsiness  can  be 
detected  in  its  form.  The  form  is  regular  and  was  evidently  planned  to 
measure.  The  dimensions  I  give  are  probably  less  than  the  original 
ones,  because  they  were  not  taken  until  the  boat  was  nearly  dry,  and 
considerable  shrinkage  has  since  distorted  the  partially  decayed  wood, 
the  whole  being  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  contraction  of  the  thicker 
masses  tearing  the  thinner  parts  asunder.  All  the  originally  clean  linee 
of  the  carpenter  have  also  saffered  considerably. 

The  extreme  length  from  how  to  bow  (for  both  ends  ar^  or  were, 
exactly  alike)  was  1 7  feet,  the  width  outside  abeam  between  24  and  26 
inchee,  which  was  all  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the  last  12  inches 
of  either  end  ;  these  aloped  inwards  8  inchee,  the  end  being  not  rounded 
but  straight  and  8  inches  wide. 

The  bottom  was  flat  and  the  sidea  also,  and  rectangular.  The  thinnest 
part  of  the  sides  is  little  more  than  hdf  an  inch  above,  nearly  three 
inches  below  where  it  unites  with  the  bottom.  The  bottom  thins  to  leaa 
than  two  inches  at  the  middle.  There  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  at  each 
end,  periiapH  constituting  a  raised  scat  There  U  no  keel,  no  ribs  or 
stretchers  at  the  bottom,  and  no  marks  for  rowlocks.  But  no  paddles  were 
found.    The  boat  is  now  in  the  Eritish  Museum. 

I  B«ad  at  tha  Monthly  Heeting  of  the  Institute,  Deo.  6tli,  189S, 


©riffinal  Documents.  ' 

Contritxitod  bj  J.  BAIN,  F.SJL,  Soot. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  thing  at  bo  early  a  date  as  the  following  has 
been  printed  in  any  of  the  hooke  relating  to  the  afiaiiB  of  ihe  BortIei& 
The  oideiB  ae  to  watches  in  Bishop  Nicolson's  Lateg  of  the  Marches  and 
HodgBon's  Northumberland,  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the-  reigns  6{ 
Edirard  VI  or  Elizabeth.  The  first  of  the  following  documents,  though 
without  a  date,  mast  have  been  written  in  the  end  of  N^oTOmber  154^ 
under  tbeae  circumatancee.  The  li^rl  of  Hertford,  who  was  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Marches  for  a  short  time  till  relieved  by.  John  Dudjoy'  Lord  Lislif, 
was  ordered  by  Henry  YIU  to  bring  back  with  him  a  note  of  the  Bprdek 
laws  and  customs,  &c.,  of  which  he  being  a  stranger,  knew  little,  .antl 
therefore  wrote  to  Wriothesley  the  Secretary  of  State,  doijbtlng  if  he 
could  procure  ib  : 

He  had,  however,  applied  for  such  a  thing  to  Sir  William  Eure,  Us 
Captain  of  Berwick,  who  on  3rd  December,  1643,  sent  Hertford  this  very 
dooument  or  "book"  as  he  calls  iL  It  is  a  copy  of  several  eailieiorden 
made  in  the  years  1525-6,  when  Eure  himself  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
Middle  Uaiches,  under  Balph,  Earl  of  Westmoreland  the  Lord  Wardeq. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  places  are  far  different  from  ibaea  they  now 
bear,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  district  than  I  possess  is  requiBifo 
for  their  identification.  It  is  written  in  a  good  round  legpl  hand,  and 
endoraed ;  "  A  boke  sent  by  Sir  William  Euie  of  the  custume  of  tUe 
Bordree."  .       .  -    '  '  , 

The  other  document'  is  it.  list  of  the  watches  kspt  on  Tweed  in 
Korhamshiie,  and  was  evidently  made  for  Hertford's  information  about 
the  same  time  as  the  former  paper.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bri(^ 
Layton,  Captain  of  Norham  Castle,  who  was  killed  two  years  later,  tt 
Aucrum  moori  'I 

Both  of  these  documents  are  indorsed  by  Sir  John  Tbynne.  They  ttfe 
among  his  papers  at  Longleat,  and  are  now  printed  for  the  fint  time  Ijy 
\ha  kind  permiseion  of  bis  descendant  the  Marquis  of  Bath. ' 

Tn'oBSOCB  OIT  THB  WaTOHI  TO  BS  OBSERTED,  XEPTB,  AND  mUi'iJCHaaO 
'   DT  UABOUB  AHD  TOSIOE  FOLLOVIHCI. 

.  The  wstflie  ^  Eyrst-the  larde  off  Tbirwale  to  kepe  from  lirthiog  Inyg  tyll 
*"  '*^  l-yt  cum  to  Typwall. '  The  larde  of  Bleakensoppe  to  kepe  from 
^°^   jTypwalltoWalltowneCraga  ...^  ._. 
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^The  lanle  of  Walltowne  and  Nicholas  Blenkenaopp  to  kepe 
^JSeh^  f  the  WaUtowno  Craga  to  Edtwissell  bonihede. 
Crage.  J 

Hm  wktoh-     The  townebipe  off  Holtwysell  and  Flenmelloar  to  kepe  from 
""*ttir^  1  ^"*y*»«'^  bonihede  to  the  Hare  hough. 

nMntortond  I  The  TowDBhipe  off  LCeliyg  and  HeDMUigh  to  kepe  from  the 
MiUisHftwe  (Hare  heugh  to  Helebome  hede. 
taengh.         J 

muitoBtond  I  T^^  townflhipe  off  Thorngrafton  MylQehome  and  Rideley 
ttpon  the      >  to  kepe  from  the  Helebome  hed«  knage  to  the  Knage 


^Ktsm  l''^^  barronry  off  lAnglny  to  kepe  from  Knage  bomehede  to 

kyll,  (S^  I  ^^^  Cairrawe. 

tfaother 


apoa  Few- 
InglnCngB'  J 

mtohaupon  I  The  townsbipe  off  Newborgh    with    the    parishing   from 

tlwO«iT«wercairawe  to  the  Carrabnrehe. 

town  h«de.  I 

Two  mtdi-S 

nuntottood  I  The  barrony  off  Symondeborue  to  kepe  from  Camibui;ghe 

SS;^.  J  "^  '"■^'^ 

Two  watch*  \ 

The  towDshIpe  off  Haughton  Walleck  and  Gomeahaulgbe  to 
kepe  foom  Tortie  to  CheUerfoid  mylne. 


at  Print 

T»te. 

Twcwatili- 

ti-entoitond 
Kt  Sunts 
Onrildea 
Eerck. 
Two  witch- 


Bmjrdhrell 

CrotM- 

Twowatch- 

■loRdoat 
Fortjata. 
'  Twowatob' 


■neotoatoiid 
'  ooOtvut 
CtaBteU 
Stadcson 

tbe  Wallas    . 


The  townabipe  off  Aycombe  and  Walle  to  kepe  from  Cbeller- 
fold  Mylne  to  Saint  Oawaldee  Kirke. 


Tbe  townshipe  off  Sando,  Aynyke,  Foityate,  aod  Befront  to 
kepe  from  Saint  Oawaldes  Kuke  to  Smyddywell  Crosaa. 


The  tomeabipe  off  Ocffbreg  to  kepe  from  Smyddywell  Ctoese 
to  Halton  parke  nevke. 


The  Loideabipe  off  Halton  to  kepe  from  Halton  poick  newke 
to  Camabye  Croeae. 


The  towneahipe  off  Newtonn,  Newton  boU,  Weldon  and 
-Herlower  on  the  hyll  to  kepe  from  Camaby  Croeae  to  Hatlow 
on  the  hyll. 


^d  by  Google 
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It  is  fnrthei  agreed  that  all  thes  townshippes  that  hereafter  engnethe 
eball  kepe  a  watchman  in  eVBiy  tovne  bb  they  shall  Ihjacke  hj  theoi 
diflcresaion,  to  rayee  a  blast  off  an  home  when  so  evei  yt  shall  folle,  as 
well  upon  the  days  as  nyghtes  to  cum  forewarde  to  maigtayne  the  fray, 
which  way  so  ever  yt  goo : — Fyist^  in  the  township  of  Knareedale,  Heniy 
Walles  the  pryoress  off  I^meley  tenantes,  Syr  Edmrd  MusgraT,  teoiaaates 
of  Colyngwooii,  the  larde  of  Fetherstonehanghe,  the  lordeahip  off 
Whytfcild,  the  lotdeahippe  off  Allwendale  in  Hexham  shire,  Hexham 
towne  with  the  lotd  of  Colsey  and  his  tenauntes,  Dilstonne  township 
Gntbett  Radeclyff,  the  tovneahip  of  Bedyng,  Bromley,  and  Bywell, 
the  township  of  Ovington,  Ovingham,  and  Horsley.  It  ys  aim 
thought  necessuy  and  expedient  for  thinriolable  observacion  off  the 
premisses,  that  the  Waidaae  lyreteuauntea  or  their  deputies  shall 
every  vj  wekea  kepe  a  Cowit  by  them  sellres  to  see  this  ordlnaunces  put 
in  fall  execution,  and  raise  the  same  fyae  of  them  that  shall  breake  the 
same,  under  snch  payne  as  my  lorde  off  Bichmoontz  grace  shall  sett  upon 
the  Wardane  lyevetenaunte  or  their  deputies. 

Moreover  yt  ys  agreed  by  the  gentylmeu  off  Northamberlond  afore 
my  lorde  Waidane,  that  this  endentewre  and  eveiy  article  off  the  same 
shall  oontignew  in  effect  untyll  Whjtsonday  next  comyng  after  the  date 
tindei  wrytten.  And  further  yt  ys  ordaygned  by  the  saide  lotde  Waidaue 
that  his  cowrt  shall  be  kept  at  N^ewburghe  and  Corbreg  within  every  fortie 
daies  unto  the  said  feast  of  Whyteontyde  for  execucion  comprised  in  this 
present  indenture.  In  wytnes  wherof  as  well  the  saide  lorde  Waidane  m 
the  gentylmen  being  here  present  have  setto  their  handes.  Yoven  tha 
Monday  after  Saynt  Lucyes  day  which  is  the  xviij"'  day  of  Decembre 
anno  xvij"°  Henrid  Octavi.— [1526.] 

Eawffe  Westmerloude  Warden  \  Cntbert  Ratclyff     \ 

S^  Will'm  Eure  (  Hewgho  Eideley      ( 

&'  Kicholas  Bideley  l  Thomas  Eryngton    i 

}  John  Swynbome     / 

A  watcbe  and  ordre  devysed  by  Syr  William  Eure  lyvetenannt  of 
the  Myddell  Marchiea  off  England  by  thadvyse  of  dyverse  gentyll* 
men  of  the  centre  the  xx^  day  of  Apryle  the  xvi^*''  yera  of  Kyng 
Henry  thei^t    [1626]. 
Fyrete :— ^  watdi  to  b^n  at  tbe  Carraw  and  so  to  Waickes  pyke,  from 
Waives  pyke  to  Warkea  borne  mowthe,  and  so  to  Piystoppes 
hedde,  and  so  to  Fowie  lawys  and  in  a  bow  ray  through  Arwood 
and  to  Baldwell  steue  at'Symondsyde, 

The  gAntyllmen  that  shall  kepe  this  wat«he — 
gr  John  Heron  knygbte  Cuthbert  Bbaftow 

S^  Bawfe  Fenwyke  John  Fenwyk  of  Ryall 

Nycbolas  Thranton  esquyer  Geoig  Fenwyk  of  Fenwike 

John  Fenwyke  of  Wallyngton       Nycoll'  off  Eryngton  of  [blank] 
Robert  Bamys  Robert  Eryngton  of  Wyttyngtoa 

Robert  Aynaley  William  Swynbom  of  Capethton 

Thomas  Lawson  Bawff  Wetheryngton 

John  Loren  of  Xyrkharlle  Thomas  Eryngton  of  Fallofeld 

Thomas  Fenwyk  of  Lyttle  Hade       for  Coklaw  and  Eryngton. 

Also  the  baylyff  of  Hexham  ys  agreed  to  kepe  such  lyke  order  in 
Hexham  shire  aa  well  watching  as  folowing  as  other  of  the  oontie 
dothe. 
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An  ordoor  taken  for  watchia  the  ziiij  day  off  DecembAie  the  zrq 

yera  of  the  reign  of  oni  eoreieigne  lorde  king  Heniy  viij^.  Sir 

William  £nie  being  then  lyeatenant  of  the  MyddeO  Marchies. 

[1525.] 

Fjnt : — Secret  wat<^ea  to  be  leyd  by  the  discresdon  off  them  that 

ehalbe  h&jlyvea  or  kepers  of  Tyndall — that  is  to  say  one  upon  the  west 

eyde  of  the  watour  off  Tyne  for  in  Doamyng  at  the  Belles  and  downe 

Shulbome  mowre,  and  an  other  upon  theat  ayde  of  Tyne  for  conunyng  in 

at  Luebome  mowth  and  downs  Wanehope,  and  also  an  other  for  commyng 

in  at  the  Collerdevee  and  ao  downe  Emlope.     Also  for  Ryddisdale  and 

Eowkdale  by  the  discression  of  them  that  aholbe  kepere  of  HaibotteU,  a 

eecret  watch  to  be  layde  at  Akynsjd  hede  for  commyng  down  the  wattoor 

off  Reyd  and  the  Haukeehauke.     Alao  a  vatch  at  Orokdom  pyke  foe 

commyng  in  at  Camellapeth  atieate  and  the  hedd  of  BedUs. 

Also  a  watch  at  the  Wether  Law  for  commyng  in  at  the  Howen  gate 
and  the  Slymgate. 

.Also  a  watch  npon  the  Helo  (1)  which  may  kepe  the  in  commyng  at 
the  Wend  goyle  and  the  Kocklaw  and  the  Bownd  rode  hedde 

Also  for  the  watour  of  Bremniyei  and  the  watonr  of  Aele  moat  be  two 
'  wattohes.  And  thea  two  watchea  with  the  wattchea  aforeaaid  may  kepe  all 
alonget  the  Boidera  from  the  great  hyll  off  Chevoyth  to  the  hedd  off  the 
watour  off  Tyne 

(2)   WaTOHBS  in   NORBAHBHISB, 

Uemorandnm : — Watchea  to  be  fcepyt  in  the  nyght  in  Norhamehyer 
by  my  lorde  Wardens  comaDdment,  as  here  after  folayth : — 

Inprirois,  at  Barwyk  stremea, 

Item,  at  the  ^ayder  belles 

Item,  at  the  Over  belles 

Item,  at  Yaifforde 

Item,  at  Newwatter 

Item,  at  Wylafoid 

Item,  at  the  Dameaford 

Item,  at  Svreffte 

Item,  at  Damesfordea 

Item,  at  Oraydensfoide  -    ij  men 

Item,  at  Twysell  bi^e  -    ij  men 

.  .Item,  at  Femyhawoaford  -    (j  men 

Item,  at  Hetonmelne^ord  -    ij  men 

Item,  at  Goraefford 

Item,  day  wayohe  to  be  aayt  in  Norhamahyer. 

Fyis^  one  Longrege  hell 

Item,  at  ITothun 
'  It«m,  one  Buffenton 

Item,  one  Heton  Lawe 
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Ingtitute. 

February  6th,  1890. 
T.  H.  Bayms,  Eeq.,  aC,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ahdr^  read  a  paper  on  "Burton  Church,  SuBflex."  The 
building  has  but  little  to  recommend  itaelf  from  a  Btructural  point  of 
view,  but  contains  several  most  interesting  features— (1)  a  rood  screen 
and  loft ;  (2)  a  wall  painting  of  a  female  saint  crucifi^  head  down- 
wards on  a  OTOHB  saltire ;  (3)  an  effigy  of  a  lady  3ft.  6in.  in  length ; 
and  (4)  a  biaas  of  a  Same  Goring  clad  in  a  heraldic  tabard  instead 
of  the  uaual  mantle.  From  this  lady  were  deecended  the  two  Gkuings 
who  played  so  conspicnons  a  part  in  the  cItU  wars  of  the  seventeenut 
century. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Andr^,  whose  paper  is  printed 
at  page  89, 

^ntiiiaitus  atib  SBotke  at  ^t  dxhibiteb. 
By  the  Bet.  Db.  Coi. — A  vesioa-shaped  private  seal  of  amber, 
mounted  in  a  plain  rim  of  silver,  with  a  suspending  loop  attached.  It 
was  found  in  a  stone  cofftn  at  Old  Malton  Priory.  The  lettering, 
somewhat  rude  Lombardio,  shows  it  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  emblems  engraved  on  the  seal  are  a  fish,  a  tree,  a  bird,  and  a  lion. 
The  legend  runs  thus,  "  Secretum  signnm  f  ons  pisds  avis  loo  Ugnnm." 
The  material  of  the  seal  meikes  this  example  of  an  ecclesiastical  seal 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  it  is  at  present  believed  to  be  tmique.  I^.' 
Cox  also  exhibited  various  Bomano-BritiBh  aridclee  of  bronze,  pottery, 
and  bone,  found  in  January  last  in  Deepdale  Cave,  near  Buxton,  by 
Mr.  M.  Bait,  as  well  as  some  relics  of  earlier  Inhabitants  of  this  cavern. 

March  6th,  1890. 
Tbb  Eakl  Perot,  F.B.A.,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  OLiVBa  read  the  following  paper  on  "  The  Brass  of  Boger 
Thornton,  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Newcastle- on -Tyne." 

"  The  brass  of  Boger  Thornton  was  originally  placed  on  iin  altar  tomb 
in  the  Choroh  of  AU  Saints',  Newcastle.  This  chui^  was  destK^ed 
in  the  ^ear  1785,  The  brass  was  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  (^uroh  when 
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it  una  rebuilt,  and  it  remained  there  until  the  year  1851,  vhfln  it  was 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  veetry,  where  it  is  at  present. 

"  The  n[^ier  portion  of  the  tomb  consisted  (a  a  wall  finiaTiitig  {q  a 
battlcoMDt,  in  front  of  which  was  an  ogee  arch,  which  terminated  in 
a  tower  instead  of  a  finiaJ.  Below  the  battlement  were  five  niches 
and  two  figures  of  angels  holding  shields  of  arms.  The  ogse  arofa 
was  onwkeisd,  and  was  over  the  s&b  on  which  the  brass  was  laii. 

"  Below  the  brass  the  front  of  the  tomb  was  pannelled  in  five  com- 
partments, three  of  which  were  foliated  arches,  with  shielda  of  arms 
in  the  centre  of  each.  The  arms  of  the  wife  in  this  case  an  in  the 
oenta«,  and  the  husband's  on  either  side. 

"Bourne  in  his  'History  of  Newcastle''  girea  the  following  acoonnt 
of  theposititm  the  tomb  occupied  in  die  church : — 

"'The  chantry  of  St.  Peter  is  that  waste  place  abore  theveatfy 
opposite  the  tomb  of  Boger  Thornton. 

" '  This  was  founded  by  the  said  Boger  de  Thornton  an  appears  from 
the  license  granted  to  the  said  Boger  by  King  Henir  IV.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  1411  that  he  might  be  prayed  for  while  he 
lived,  and  his  soul  when  he  died,  by  a  priest  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
togeUier  with  the  souls  of  his  Father,  Uother,  and  Ague*,*  his  wife, 
and  also  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  children,  and  the  whole  company  of 
faithful  departed,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  King's  grant  to  him.  The 
ohantzy  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  £6. 

"'Ill  the  windows  towards  the  porch  are  some  characters,  one  is 
like  an  1  with  an  S  through  it,  and  there  are  other  characters  which 
are  the  Merchants'  sldu  marks.  It  is  a  token  that  some  Merchant  was 
a  benefactor  to  the  church.  I  take  it  to  be  the  skin  mark  of  Boger 
Thornton,  for  the  veiy  same  is  in  the  chantry  of  Bt.  Peter  over 
against  his  tomb.' 

"  The  braes  of  BogerThomton  is  the  onlyFIemish  brass  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  in  this  country.  The  figure  of  Boger  Thornton  is  dressed  in  a 
long  gown,  which  reaches  to  the  feet,  with  fnll  deep  sleeves,  buttoned 
at  the  throat,  and  a  strap,  from  which  a  sword  is  saspended,  is  buckled 
round  the  waist.  Two  dogs  are  placed  under  the  feet.  The  wife's 
figure  shows  a  long  sleereleBS  gown  (with  a  high  collar)  which  covers 
the  feet.  The  sleeves  of  an  luiderdreas,  buckled  round  the  waist,  may 
be  seen  at  the  wrist.  On  the  head  ia  worn  a  cap  with  long  ends  whi<£ 
fall  below  the  shonlders,  and  below  the  buttoned  collar  of  the  gown  is 
worn  a  plaited  wimple.  The  heads  ot  the  figures  are  on  cushions 
which  are  supported  oy  angels.  Each  of  the  figures  has  below  the 
feet  seven  lignt  arches,  each  with  the  figure  of  a  son  or  daughter  under. 
The  son's  dress  consists  of  gown  with  deep  sleeves  which  reaches  below 
the  knee.  The  collar  is  loose,  and  a  belt  is  worn  round  the  waist 
'  The  daughter's  dreas  is  a  loose  gown  with  deep  sleeves,  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  belt.  The  hair  is  worn  in  plaits  at  the  sides.  A  similar 
head-dress  may  be  seen  worn  by  the  figm^  in  the  Bepresentation  ol 
the  Soul  in  the  super-canopy.  Beneatn  these  figures  is  a  running 
pattern  similar  to  that  on  the  outside.  Over  the  principal  figures  are 
three  pointed  arches.  The  centre  arch  is  groined,  and  instead  of 
corbels  the  arches  terminate  in  small  balls,  from  these  arches  spring 
canopied  compartments  in  two  tiers,  the  lower  centre  compartment  ra 
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which  ooDtaina  the  Bepreaentation  of  the  8oal  held  in  b  doth  by 
angels,  and  in  the  upper  compartment  th.e  Boul  is  seen  placed  on  the 
lap  of  the  Divine  personage ;  angela  with  candles  are  placed  on  either 
side.  The  side  compaTtments  are  similar  in  eaoh  case.  In  the  loww 
compartment  a  figure  holds  a  scroll,  and  angels  with  candles,  are  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  upper  an  angel  is  placed  standing  on  a  pedestal 
and  playing  a  musical  instrument,  with  smaller  figures  placed  below. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  figure  (and  also  between  them)  are 
niches  containing  Tarioue  Saints  with  their  emblems.  On  the  side  next 
to  Boger  Thornton  are  the  following :  An  Angel,  St.  Peter,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  Thonms,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
another  Saint.  On  the  aide  next  to  the  wife,  an  Angel  with  pot  and 
sprinkler— St.  Paul,  St.  James  the  Great,  St.  James  the  Leas,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Philip,  and  St.  Matthias.  Between  the  figures  and  the 
inscription  is  a  row  of  figures  in  monks'  habits,  no  doubt  having 
reference  to  Newminster  Abbey  to  which  he  and  his  wife  were  great 
Benefactors.  Between  the  principal  figures  are  the  following  Saints  ■ 
The  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Catharine,  St; 
Barbara,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Lawrence.  The 
inscription,  which  wants  the  usual  concluding  sentence,  is  divided  by 
small  shields  bearing  the  arms  singly,  at  the  aides,  and  quarterly,  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  Thornton,  and  his  wife.  The  Evangelistio 
symbols  are  at  the  comers. 

The  inacription  is  as  follows  : — 

4)  J^t'c  jactt  IraminHa  apitts  quDfiim  uimr  ntgtii  t^omtatt  qiu  obift  fn  nBtlfa  santti 
hattiint  anno  nomint  mccttu;  ;)Ta)itctetur  Utus  amtn. 

^  Sic  jactt  tqsnas  t^omtmt  mtalii  nobi  caslTt  supti  tinam  qui  abiit  anno  Imi 
miUraima  cccmiii  d  Hi  bit  janait, 

"In  Dugdale's  Monastioon  is  the  following  entry,  p.  917,  vol. 
ii.,  with  reference  to  benefactors  of  New  Minater: — 'On  the  Day 
of  the  Circumcision,  as  on  the  brass,  died  Soger  de  Thornton,  Bui^ess 
of  Newcastle,  and  Xiord  of  Witton,  which  same  built  a  wall  and  gave 
ua  lead  with  which  is  covered  the  nave  of  the  church.  For  which 
Soger,  his  wife  and  children,  we  say  daily  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
Yii^jin  and  the  other  mass  for  the  doad,  and  they  lie  in  the  Church  ca 
All  Saints',  Newcastle.' 

"  On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Boger  Thornton  married  again. 

"  In  Dugdale,  vol.  ii,  p.  917,  it  is  further  stated — '  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1440,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Catharine,  died  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Boger  Thornton,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  John  Baron  de 
Oraystock.'  " 

Mr.  J.  Pakk  Harsisoh  communicated  the  firat  part  of  a  paper  "  On 
Anglo-Norman  Ornament  compared  with  Designs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Mwiuscripts."  He  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Archaohgical  Journal,  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of 
studying  architectural  details  in  early  illuminated  manuscnpta  for  the 
purpose  of  identifjdng  Saxon  remains.  Examples  derived  from  the 
Cottonian  MS.,  Claudiue,  B.  IV.,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Ccedmon's  "  Paraphrase  "  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  both  dating  from 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  were  shown  by  the  above  Saxon 
scholar  to  resemble  very  closely  work  in  early  churches  like  Deerhurst 
and  Stopham.  Mr.  Harrison  had  carefully  re-examined  the  above  and 
other  Saxon  manuscripts,  illustrated  with  architectural  deaigns,  in  the 
VOL.  zLvn  z 
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two  ItbrarieB,  as  well  as  tlie  admirable  reproductions  of  pre-XoniiBii 
illmninationB  and  pictures  ia  Prof.  Westwood's  great  work,  dsrired 
from  eonroes  less  aoceaaible.  Numerons  details  were  mentioned  abow- 
ing  that  there  certainly  were  buildings  of  a  superior  type  to  the 
majority  of  the  ohurohes  now  slyled  Saxon.  The  result,  in  fact,  sup- 
ported the  later  views  of  Ur.  J.  H.  Parker  regarding  Saxon  arohi- 
tectnre,  namely,  that  it  was  more  omamentaTand  advanced  than 
Norman  was  at  the  time  of  the  Oonquest.  The  absenoe  of  ornament, 
however,  which  oharaoterized  the  new  work  appears  to  have  been  for 
many  years  eoforoed,  though  in  time  the  native  love  of  ornament 
reasserted  itself,  and  oombming  with  grander  proportions  produced 
the  style  which  French  arch»ologiBta  rightly  designate  "Anglo- 
Norman."  The  paper  was  iUustratod  by  diagrams  and  numerous 
sketches,  showing  that  English  oharches  in  pre-Norman  times  possessed 
mnny  features  which  archteologista  in  Normandy  admit  were  not 
introduced  into  the  two  abbey  churches  at  Oaen,  or  into  Normandy 
mach  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  apparently 
from  England.  An  aocnrate  drawing  of  a  capital  in  the  choir  of 
Oxford  Cathedral,  by  Mi,  H,  G-.  W.  Drinkwater,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  There  were  features  in  it  that  are  met  with  in 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  oentuiy,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
possibly  have  formed  part  of  Ethelred'e  church. 

Yotos  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Oliver,  and  to  Mr.  Harrison 
whose  paper  is  printed  at  page  143. 

^ntiqaittee  anb  SBorks  o£  ^rt  (Exhibtteli. 

By  Mr.  Olivib. — Eubbing  of  the  brass  of  Eoger  Thornton. 

By  Mr,  Fabe  Habbisok. — Drawings,  &o.,  lu  illustratioa  of  his 
paper. 

By  Eabl  Pbbot. — A  silver  crescent-shaped  object,  probably  of  the 
fift^nth  century.  It  was  found  about  a  year  ago  near  Newnham 
Station,  Northumberland.  It  was  doubtful  for  what  purpose  this 
ornament  had  served,  but  as  the  crescent  is  the  well-known  badge  of 
the  Percy  family,  it  was  thought  probable  it  might  have  been  used  as 
a  bodge  for  some  retainer. 
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By  the  death  of  Mr.  Scarth  on  the  6th  April,  at  TaDgier,  where 
he  had  gone  for  his  he&lth'a  sake,  the  funihar  form  of  an  old  and 
mooh  valued  Uember  of  the  Inetitute  has  paesed  away.  Harry 
Hengden  Scarth  waa  bom  at  Staindrop,  in  Dnrham,  on  1 1th  May, 
1814.  In  due  time  he  entered  at  Chrifit's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1837.  The  same  year  he  waa  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  to  the  coraoy  of  Eaton  Gonstantine,  Salop, 
from  whioh  place  he  went  to  the  amall  neighbouring  living  of  Kenley. 
In  1841,  when  he  had  been  in  ordera  only  four  years,  he  received  the 
living  of  Bath  wick,  adjoining  the  city  of  Bath,  and  here  he  spent  the 
next  thirty  years  of  his  life.  Some  Btormy  times  and  uphill  work  fell 
to  hia  tot,  which  a  quietude,  natural  and  acquired,  enabled  bim  to 
me^t.  Eaton,  his  first  appointment,  being  near  the  Boman  dty  of 
TTriconium,  his  arohteological  taste  waa  soon  aroused,  and  here  com- 
menced its  development  towards  this  study.  Eapeoially,  however, 
was  he  favoured  by  his  new  position  at  Bath,  where,  as  an  archseolo- 
gist  he  had  such  good  aurroundings.  During  hla  reaidenoe  here  he 
made  Boman  Britain  and  the  city  of  Bath  under  the  BomEms,  his 
special  study.  In  1671  he  gladly  welcomed  an  offer  of  the  Bectory 
ca  Wrington,  Somerset,  a  place  desirable  in  itself,  but  where,  as  a 
rural  parish,  after  so  long  an  experience  of  town  life,  he  could  hope 
to  find  tranquillity  without  anxiety,  and  more  time  for  leisurely  stuay 
and  following  the  now  strong  bent  of  his  mind.  It  was  a  parish  also 
pleasing  to  hun  as  having  a  fine  church  with  the  finest  of  Somerset 
towers,  a  parish  of  some  historic  interest,  and  especially  associated 
with  the  namea  of  John  Locke  and  Hannah  More,  and  ol  more  than 
one  Bector  his  pTedeceasors.  He  became  also  a  IVebendaiy  of  Wella 
and  a  Bnral  Dean.  Mr.  Scarth,  from  his  long  attention  given  to 
Boman  England  and  his  constant  attendance  at  Archceological  Meet- 
ings, had  acquired  a  wide  reputation  extending  beyond  this  countxy. 
There  aeemed,  however,  always  with  him  an  apparent  feeHng  of 
cantion,  so  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  action  where  action  was 
desirable ;  this  prevented  him  perhaps  from  leaving  any  written  work 
worthy  of  his  repute.  Besides  many  interesting  papers  contributed 
fnmi  time  to  time  to  the  Institute  and  other  Arclueological  publioa- 
tions,  his  first  book  issue  was  "Aquee  Soils,"  a  collection  in  one 
volume  of  the  finds  and  drawings  already  published  relating  to  Bath ; 
and  later  he  wrote  "  Boman  Bntain  "  for  the  S.F.C.E.,  a  wwrk  which 
received  some  pointed  oriticiem.  Devoted  thus  to  antiquarian 
puimitB,  he  was  a  Member  and  Vice-Fresident  of  the  Bath  ^ti- 
quarian  Field  Club  and  of  the  Bath  Literary  Club,  whose  meetings, 
until  recently,  he  constantly  attended.  He  was  also  active  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  and  Bcientifio  Institution,  in  whose  corridors  are 
deported  the  Boman  remains  he  loved  to  see.  Enthusiastic  always, 
he  quickly  remarked  any  trace  of  Boman  occupation  and  as  quickly 
brought  it  to  public  notice.  His  interest  aeemed  never  to  lessen,  so 
that  while  the  Institute  has  lost  a  most  valuable  worker,  the  individual 
members  of  it  will  for  long  miss  hia  very  genial  preaenoe,  his  ever 
courteous  manner  and  marked  refinement.  Ihe  body  waa  brougjit 
home  and  buried  on  Monday,  the  Slat  April,  at  Wrington. 
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A  BISTORT  OP  OnUBEBLAND,  B;  Kiobabd  S.  Faavaov,  H.A.,  F.S.A., 
Chauodkff  of  C&rliala  :  Popular  Coun^  Hiatoriea  :  Elliot  Stock.     1890. 

DIOCESAN  HISTORIES— CARLtaLK  ByRiOHiRDS.  FsBOcaoir,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 
Chancellor  of  Carliale  ;  Sodety  for  promoting  ChrigtiMl  Knowledge.     188B. 

mSTORIC  TOWNS— CABUSLE.     By  M.  Orbiohtom  M.A,  D.C.L.,  LL,D.  "Diiia 

SrotenoT  of  Eoolesiaitjoal  Biatoty  in  the  Univerait;  of  Cambridge  :  Longmtui 
reen  and  To.     1889. 

Cumberland  must  be  prononnced  sinfnilarljr  fortunate  among  English 
counties  in  numbering  among  hei  home-bom  aona  two  men  bo  admirably 
qnalified  to  write  her  history — whether  it  be  aa  county  or  as  diocese — 
and  that  of  her  chief  town,  as  Professor  Creighton  and  Mr.  Chancellor 
Ferguson.  The  woiks  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  notice,  are  of  singular  excellence,  calculatod  to  popularize  the 
history  of  the  county  and  city  of  which  they  treat,  and  to  show  its  vital 
connection  with  the  history  not  of  England  only  but  of  Scotland  also, 
and  the  influence  esercised  by  its  people  first  in  the  "making  of  Eng- 
land," and  then  in  the  gradual  moulding  of  the  country  and  nation,  in 
which  the  remote  and  rugged  county  of  Cumberland  has  played  no  incon- 
spicuous part.  Each  of  the  volumes  is  one  of  a  series.  Chancellor 
Fei^son's  new  volumes  belong  respectively  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  "Popu- 
1m  County  Histories,"  and  the  "Uioceaan  Histories  "of  the  S.P.C.K., 
while  Professor  Creighton's  work  is  one  of  the  "  Historic  Towns  "  series, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Longman,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Freeman 
and  the  Eev.  W.  Hunt.  Each  collectioa  contains  works  of  considerable 
merit  which  in  some  cases  reaches  a  very  high  standard  ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  historic  accuracy  and  in  literary  skill  the  volnmes 
now  before  UB  have  in  their  respective  lines  been  equalled  by  few,  and  sur 
paafied  by  none  of  their  predecessors.  The  highest  literary  excellence 
may  be  oonfidwitly  expected  from  any  work  of  that  practised  historian 
Canon  Creighton,  while  in  wide  and  intimate  local  knowledge,  especially 
of  his  own  county,  and  in  archeeology  generally,  as  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  ore  well  aware.  Chancellor 
Ferguson  has  few  equals.  Orderly  in  arrangement,  clear  in  description, 
graphic  in  atyle,  these  three  works  are  models  of  what  such  local  histories 
ufaould  be.     No  one  can  read  either  of  them  without  pleasure  and  profit. 

Chancellor  Ferguson  opens  his  history  of  the  county  with  a  modest 
repudiation  of  any  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  Cumberland  "  on  the 
old  fasliioned  lines  or  scale,"  For  that,  he  says,  "the  time  has  gone 
poet."  All  that  ho  claims  for  his  volume  is  to  be  "an  attempt  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  the  'general  introduction  '  to  an  old  fashioned 
county  history  in  two  or  three  quarto  volumes. "  More  detailed 
infonnation  on  particular  subjects  ia  to  he  sought  in  the   works  of 
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BpecialisU  to  which  the  Chancellor  affoTdo  a  needful  and  most  welcome 
guide  in  the  elaborate  classified  list  of  hooka  pamphlets  and  maps 
relating  to  Cumberland,  which  precedes  the  index.  This  index  itself 
extends  to  fourteen  double  columned  pages.  And  yet,  ample  «s  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  altogether  Batiefsctory.  One  who  wishes  to 
consult  the  work  for  local  details  requites  something  more  than  a 
reference  to  the  pages  where  a  particular  name,  local  oi  personal,  occurs. 
Few  things  are  more  irritating,  especially  to  one  pressed  foi  tims, 
than  such  entriea  as  "Appleby,  35,  51,  63,  141,  &c,"  "Dacre, 
Ann,  167,  168,  173,  178."  One  has  to  turnup  page  after  page  in  search 
of  the  piulicular  passage  songht,  a  labour  which  a  word  or  two  of  ex- 
planation  added  to  the  entries  would  have  obviated.  Another  and 
still  more  serious  defect  in  this  generally  admirable  work  is  the 
absence  of  a  map.  It  might  be  more  truly  said  "  of  maps,"  for 
several  are  needed  to  illustrate  the  different  stages  of  the  history  of  the 
coDnty.  This,  however,  is  probably  more  the  fault  of  the  publisher 
than  of  the  author.  In  the  other  work  from  Mr,  Ferguson's  pen,  "  The 
Diocesan  History  of  Carlisle,"  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  have  supplied  this  necessary  adjunct.  The  map  sufficiently 
filled  but  not  over-burdened  with  names,  distifirpjishes  by  difference 
of  tint,  the  old  diocese,  first  created,  like  Uiat  of  Ely,  by  Henry  I.,  and 
originally  the  smallest  diocese  in  England,  consisting  only  of  the  old 
Earldom  of  Carlisle,  and  the  portions  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancashire,  once  part  of  the  vast  historic  Archdeaconry  of  Kich- 
mond,  severed  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  see  of  York  to  form 
a  constituent  part  of  Henry  VIII, 's  new  diocese  of  Chester,  and  in  1856 
transferred  from  it  to  that  of  Carlisle.  From  what  has  been  already 
Tcmaiked  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earlier  history  of  a  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  viz.,  that  which  lies  to  the  south  and  to  the  west, 
is  that  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
sought  in  the  dioceean  annals,  first  of  York,  and  then  of  Chester,  and 
forms  no  part  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  scheme,  though  embraced  in  the  an- 
nexed map.  Canon  Creighton'a  "  History  of  Carlisle  "  is  also  furnished 
with  plans  of  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Eli;tabeth  and  in  1815, 
which  add  much  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  narrative.  Both  these 
histories  have  copious  indexes  which  are  not  open  to  the  objections  urged 
against  that  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  county  history. 

While  Mr.  Ferguson's  "Diocesan  History"  regards  Carlisle  an  the 
centre  of  the  religious  life  of  Cumbria,  a  life  having  its  beginning  many 
centuries  before  the  erection  of  the  Norman  Bishopric,  in  the  missionary 
work  of  St  Ninian,  St.  Patrick  (possibly),  St.  Bridget,  St.  Bega,  St. 
Kentigem  (otherwise  St.  Mungo),  and  St  Cuthbert  (to  the  last  of  whom 
c  180,  Carlisle  and  the  country  round  it  and  Cartmel,  weregiven  hy  Egfrid). 
ProfcBsoi  Creighton's  history,  as  he  tells  ns,  "treats  of  it  not  merely 
aa  a  town  but  aa  a  centre  of  provincial  life."  This  mode  of  treatment, 
he  remarks,  is  directly  suggested  by  the  subject.  "Round  Carlisle  the 
history  of  the  Borders  centres,  and  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  Borders  the  civic  history  of  Carlisle  would  lose  its 
distinctive  character."  The  plan  thus  stated  by  Professor  Creighton 
is  fuLy  justified  by  its  execution.  "Border  Life"  and  "Border  Warfare" 
furnish  the  subjects  of  two  of  his  moat  attractive  chapters.  These  are 
illustrated  copiously,  but  not  too  largely,  from  the  rich  stores  of  the 
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Boidei  Minstielsy,  '■  more  Scotch,"  he  truly  lemarke,  "  than  Ettglish," 
from  which  the  rade  and  eavage  life  of  the  distriet,  relieved  by  the 
wanner  and  kindliet  feelings  of  which  humaa  nature  is  never  entirely 
destitute,  receives  such  vivid  illustration.  The  clan  system,  of  th« 
BordereTB,  their  family  feuds,  their  nataial  independence  of  ordinary 
land  tennres,  their  life  of  rapine  varied  by  outbursts  of  savage  warfare ; 
the  thatched  olay  beehive-huts  of  the  peosante,  the  peels  of  the  Itmd- 
holders,  the  baiiinisl  castles  of  the  beads  of  great  families  and  the 
ohieftaius  of  clans  along  the  Border  line,  among  which  Naworth  stands 
pre-eminent ;  the  powers  and  governmental  system  of  the  "  Wardens  of 
the  ^[arches  "  under  which  some  degree  of  order  and  respect  for  law 
was  maintained,  and  some  attempts  at  rsdresaing  wrongs  were  systemati- 
cally made--all  receive  full  and  picturesque  treatment.  He  thus  sums 
up  this  part  of  his  subject : — 

The  oriniea  and  wronga  Uiere  ooBitDittcd  were  not  lik«  thoM  whidi  wen  com- 
mitted elsewhere.  They  were  the  retmlta  of  nn  exceptioD*!  conditioD  of  sodetj 
which  hid  created  mumerB  and  cuat«ma  of  ita  own.  The  deeds  of  the  Borderera 
might  be  ooDtnt;  to  the  liwa  of  tnore  wtUed  aociety,  but  thej  wme  in  aMordaace 
wiUi  the  actual  facts  of  their  onn  Utcb.  The  habits  of  war  h*d  been  of  lui^  long 
■tandia^  Uuit  the;  hod  formed  a  eeoond  nature,  and  peace  only  m«ant  to  th«  BordArer 
a  time  m  which  peraonal  dexterity  waa  substituted  for  the  more  highly  oiganiEcd 
brutality  of  military  eipedition& 

Each  of  the  three  volumre  before  ns  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the 
early  character  and  condition  of  the  district  and  its  inhabitants.  Inte- 
resting as  Chancellor  Ferguson's  treatment  of  this  period  is,  and  full  as 
this  portion  of  his  work  is  of  that  historical  and  arch^ogical  knowledge 
of  the  district  of  which  he  is  the  practical  embodiment,  it  is  rather 
out  of  proportion  with  the  rest,  and  necessitates  a  more  cursory  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  later  parts  of  the  hiatory .  But  in  boolis  dealing 
with  the  district  through  which  the  Koman  conquerors  of  the  island  drove 
their  stupendous  lines  of  defence,  the  scanty  remaioa  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  look  on  without  wonder  and  something  approaching  to  awe, 
-t  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  should 
take  a  leading  place.  It  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  interest  with 
which  tiie  CastU  of  Carlisle  is  viewed  to  know  that,  in  Canon  Creigh- 
ton's  words,  it  was  the  noble,  pure-minded  Agricola  who,  "  with  the 
eye  of  a  general  and  the  capacity  of  a  statesman,"  first  saw  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  rocks  towering  over  the  Eden,  and  "  turned  the  hill,  with 
its  British  huts,  into  a  Boman  town,  and  stamped  upon  that  town  ita 
historical  character."  The  "  Roman  Conquest,"  the  "  Roman  Roads,"  the 
"Roman  Forts  and  Towns,"  elaborately  and  learnedly  described  by 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  lead  up  to  the  great  historic  feature  of  N'orthem 
England,  tiie  gigantic  "  Barrier  of  Hadrian,"  that  "  mighty  builder  "  who 
has  everywhere  left  his  mark  upon  the  provinces,  most  of  which  he  per- 
sonally visited.  His  practised  eye  discerning  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  frontier  at  this  point  could  be  secured,  he  otdered  the  erection  of  a  stone 
wall  to  connect  the  isolated  forts  of  Agricola  with  one  another,  and  to 
constitute  an  impassable  barrier  against  the  northern  barbarians.  Space 
forbids  our  entering  upon  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  Roman  WolL 
And  it  is  the  less  necessary  as  so  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have 
more  than  once  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  veteran  historian 
of  the  great  Ramp)U't,Dr,  Collingwood  Bruce  (a  name  never  to  bementioned 
without  affectionate  respect)  in  the  visits  of  the  Institute  to  its  best  pre- 
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served  aoil  moat  interaating  portions.  To  thoee  vho  bare  not  been  thus 
favound  Chancellor  FerguHon's  pages  famish  a  dear,  concise,  and  intdli- 
gible  doEcription  of  the  Etupendoua  barrier,  and  the  huge  earthen  vallum 
which  accompaniefl  it  on  the  south  side  all  through  its  length.  The 
lespeotive  dates  of  the  wall  and  the  vallum,  as  out  readeTs  are  probably 
aware,  have  been  a  battlefield  for  antiquaries  for  many  geaerations 
nor  is  the  controversy  yet  decided.  Mr.  Fergoson  with  Dr.  Oollingwood 
Brace  holds  what  is  known  as  the  "  .£lian  theory,"  vis.,  that  both  are 
parts  of  one  design  and  are  both  to  be  ascribed  to  Hadrian.  For  the 
ai^nments  by  whioh  be  snpports — and  we  think  snccesBfuIly  supporte— 
this  view  we  must  refer  to  bia  own  pagea  Canon  Creighton  wisely 
leaves  the  "  moot  points "  aa  to  the  dates  of  the  various  works  which 
formed  the  barrier  untouched.  He  says  "it  is  enough  to  gain  a 
general  conception  of  this  mighty  series  of  military  outposts  and  their 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  district  through  which  they  ran."  We 
uowilliDgly  close  this  all  too  brief  reference  to  this  most  impressive 
memorial  of  Roman  rule  by  a  quotation  from  Professor  Creighton 
relating  to  the  famous  rockhewn  inscription  on  the  banks  of  the  Gelt, 
which  proves  that  though  doubtless  the  Britons  had  to  take  their  share 
in  the  work  by  forced  labour,  the  wall  was  mainly  erected  by  the  Roman 
k^onaries  themselves. 

A  hw  miUe  from  Carlisle  by  tha  little  Btream  ol  the  Qelt,  n  tributary  of  the  EMeo, 
IB  imcaibed  on  tlie  (ace  of  the  arch  averhanging  the  water  a  legend  which  tella  how 
a  vexillatioD  of  tba  second  legion  under  on  opUo  Agricola  hewed  atonee  in  the  congul- 
■hip  of  Flavius  Aper,  and  Albioiu  MriLdiuh  (207  AD.)  Sharp  and  impresaivs  stand 
out  thjoe  bold  lettera  the  work  of  Bome  Roman  aoldier  in  hia  hoars  of  idleoaaa,  a 
metnorial  of  a  far  off  episode  in  the  biatory  of  our  land.  So  wonder  that  Tennyson 
n^nrda  tiiem  as  a  model  of  all  other  insctiptioas. 

In  letters  like  to  tboae  the  vexilUi; 

Hath  left  crag  carven  o'er  the  itrsaming  Qelt, 

We  pass  now  to  the  chequered  history  of  the  formation  of  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  as  described  in  these  volumes  Originally  a  portion  of 
tha  British  or  Welsh  kingdom  of  Strnthclyde,  reaching  from  the  Clydo 
to  the  Dee,  after  the  capture  of  Cheater  by  Ethelfnth,  king  of  North- 
umbria,  in  607,  Cumbria  was  reduced  to  some  sort  of  tributary 
position,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edwin,  king  of  Kortbumbria,  was  some- 
times included  within  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  by  settlers  from 
which,  entering  by  the  great  Roman  roads  and  ^nting  themselves  on 
the  right  and  left  (their  settlement,  the  Chancellor  tells  us,  "  being 
known  by  the  termination  'ton'")  the  district  was  very  extensively 
colonised.  The  mountains  were  left  to  the  old  inhabitants,  the  Britons. 
Thus  colonised,  Cumbria  was  partially  absorbed  in  the  !tforthambrian 
kingdom  by  £^id,  670-68fi,  who  "  made  Carlisle  and  the  district  round 
it  English  ground,  though  not  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  bestowed  a  portion  of  on  St.  Cuthbert,"  The  disastrous  ovei- 
throw  of  Egfrid  on  the  field  of  Nectansmere  in  665,  of  which,  we  aro 
told,  St  Cuthbert,  then  for  tha  first  time  visiting  his  new  possessions, 
had  a  miraculous  intimation  as  he  stood  by  the  Roman  well  in  the  market 
place  of  Carlisle,  crushed  the  Northumbrian  supremacy.  Carlisle, 
however,  and  the  district  round  still  remained  tributary  to  its  rule,  the 
weakness  of  which  left  the  inhabitants  pretty  much  to  themselves  for  a 
century  or  so,  "  during  which,"  writes  Mr.  Ferguson,  "  their  county  was 
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the  scene  of  tnnch  confused  fighting,  in  which  English,  Scotch,  Koisemen, 
snd  DsneH  all  took  put."  ^e  final  issue  of  this  period  of  snatchy  was 
the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  "  bj  the  union  of  Strathclyde, 
Oalloway,  and  the  land  of  Carlisle "  under  one  "  Gregorius  Magnus," 
King  or  Regent  of  Scotland,  (i.e.,  of  the  Scots  or  Ficts,")  contemptuously 
reduced  by  Mr.  Burton  in  hie  history  of  Scotland  to  a  eemi-mythieal 
"  Grig."  Early  in  the  tenth  century  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  voluntarily 
"  laid  itself  at  the  feet "  of  Alfred's  martial  son,  Edward  the  Elder,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  his  heroic  sister  Etbelfleda,  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians," 
had  successfully  carried  his  reduction  of  the  Doneeleagb  to  the  very  limila 
of  the  district  in  926,  choosing  him,  as  the  Britons  of  Korth  Wales  had 
done  before,  to  be  their  "  Father  and  Overlord."  This  surrender  is  the 
celebrated  "commendation  to  England  of  Scotland  and  Strathclyde,"  which, 
though  scouted  as  fabulous  by  Mr.  B'lri^n,  and,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  says, 
"  at  the  tim6  practically  valueless,"  was  the  basis  on  which  thTe»«nd-a- 
faalf  centuries  kter  Edward  the  First  rested  his  claims  as  overlord  of  Scot- 
land. Within  a  few  years  of  the  "  commendation  "  its  terms  were  put 
in  force  by  King  Edmund  "  the  Mugnificont,"  who,  on  the  revolt  of  King 
Dunmail,  by  the  advice  of  St  Dunstan,  transferred  hb  kingdom  on  tenure 
of  military  service  to  Malcolm  I.,  King  of  Scots,  "  as  a  feudal  benefice  in 
the  ettictest  seuse."  Thus,  in  Mr.  Feiguson's  weighty  words,  "  Cumbria 
became  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  England,  but  not  a  fief  hdd  within  the  king- 
dom of  England,  Cumbria  was  not  an  integral  part  of  England,  it  teas 
wUkout  that  Kingdom,  and  had  always  been  »o." 

The  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  saw  "  the  land  of  Carlisle  "  for 
the  first  time  made  an  integral  part  of  the  English  hingdom.  The 
Conqueror's  son,  William  Rufua,  in  10<J2  marched  to  CarUsle,  drove  out 
Dolfin,  son  of  Earl  Gospatric,  built  the  castle,  strengthened  the  frontier 
with  a  line  of  forts,  and  colonized  the  city,  which  accordingto  Florence 
of  Worcester  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Danes  and  hod  remained 
uninhabited,  with  "  a  great  number  of  churlish  folk  with  their  wives  and 
cattle  that  they  might  settle  there  and  till  the  land  "  (Sai.  Chronicle  ) 
This  work  of  Rufus  "  in  no  sense  a  weak  ruler,  nor  destitute  of  purpose 
in  what  he  did"  shews  as  Canon  Creigbtou  says  "that  he  meant  to  be 
king  of  England  with  a  definiteness  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
dared  to  claim.  He  marked  out  the  Welsh  border,  he  marked  out  the 
Scottish  border  as  well.  Hitherto  Caerwel  bad  wavered  between 
divers  masters.  He  would  have  it  waver  no  more  but  claimed  it 
decidedly  as  English  ground."  He  was  distinctly  the  refounder  of 
Carlisle  which  henceforth  was  to  rank  as  an  English  city  and  to  "  enter 
its  historical  position  as  the  Border  fortress  of  the  English  kingdom." 
But  there  was  no  breach  of  continuity  in  its  history.  "  Low  as  the  old 
town  had  follon  it  bad  not  altogether  disappeared."  The  old  British 
name — Gaer  Lywelydd — ^which  in  varied  forms  Luguvalio,  Lupnibslia, 
Caerluel,  Ac,  it  had  borne  through  Roman  and  English  occupation  still 
survived  ;  an  evidence  that  the  old  town  had  not  been  entirely  deserted, 
but  still  remained  as  that  to  which  "  Lhe  scanty  population  of  the 
districts  in  some  way  looked  up  as  the  centre  of  their  common  life,"  and 
under  this  name  slightly  modified  as  Caerlue!,  Carliel,  Carliol,  and 
ultimately  Carlisle  it  b^an  its  new  life  as  an  Eoglish  stronghold  and 
city  "  after  the  model  of  other  civic  communities  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Norman  kings."    "Thus"  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  words  "the 
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preaeBt  bonndarieB  between  England  and  Scotland  were  establislied,  a&d 
the  land  of  Carlisle  became  for  the  first  time  part  of  the  Englisli 
kingdom,  and  England  became  get^aphicaU;  what  it  ia  now." 

The  flrn  act  of  WiUutm  Sufui  oontinues  Ur.  Ferguson  and  of  bis  adTiien  »tla 
tdding  the  land  of  Gorliile  to  &e  English  kingdom  wu  to  make  iha  new  RCDesdon  of 
territory  available  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  The '  (urrti  farUuima '  he  cuaei  to 
be  bnilt  at  Carliale,  oommanded  tlie  poBsaRe  of  the  Eden  and  one  of  the  two  rally 
loada,  both  old  Boman  roada,  by  which  ivtiBeled  cairiagea  could  enter  Oaa  diatiiiit 
from  Sootiand,  while  the  Caatle  of  Bew  aatla  built  on  and  out  of  the  ruiiu  of  the 
Bmnao  station  there  atopped  the  otbar  road,  vis.,  the  Haid«n  Way. 

Canon  Creightoa  reminds  his  readers  that  Bafas'  stronghold  "  frhose 
keep  towered  above  the  honsea  which  clustered  round  it  as  a  menace  to 
the  rebellious  and  as  an  earnest  of  protectioa  to  the  well  disposed  "  was 
not  in  the  strict  sense  a  castle  at  all — 

But  only  a  tower  strong  in  its  position  and  by  the  solidi^  of  its  walls,  fadng 
northwards,  and  deaigned  oa  an  adTanced  poat  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  th« 
Scots.  There  was  no  thought  of  a  walled  town  elaborately  guarded  by  a  castle, 
for  indeed  there  was  no  town  to  defend.  The  fortresa  extended  ita  duneDsionB 
The  ground  behind  it,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  enolowd  with  a  curtain  wall, 
adding  greatly  to  ita  strength,  and  with  its  battlranenta  and  galleriea  enabling  a  Bmall 
foToe  to  hold  it  against  a  connderable  army  of  aasoilante. 

To  complete  its  defensive  character  as  emphatically  a  "  Border  City  " 
designed  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  northern  neighbours,  and  to  guard 
the  frontier  against  devastating  inroads,  Henry  L  "  organised  it  for  mili- 
tary defence  in  the  same  way  as  the  Border  lands  of  Wales  by  setting 
over  it  an  earl,  who  within  his  district  was  entrusted  with  all  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  as  regards  land-tenure  and  jurisdiction."  The  first  holder 
of  this  ofGce  was  Ranulf  le  Meschyn,  t.e.,  "  the  younger,"  the  nephew  of 
Hagh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  third  husband  of  the  great  Lincoln- 
shire heiress,  the  much-married  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  sheriff,  Thorold, 
and  the  wife  first  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  and  then  of  Roger  de  Bomara, 
and  finally  of  Bannlf.  The  EarldoiJ  did  not  last  long.  The  scheme 
for  defending  the  frontiers  by  means  of  great  earls  onjoying^'um  regtUia, 
proved  "  a  very  bad  policy  for  the  Crown,  because  ihese  same  great  earls 
were  hard  to  control."  So  on  the  death  of  his  ill-fated  nephew,  Richard, 
Earl  of  Chester,  who  perished  with  Prince  William  and  the  fiower  of 
the  English  iiobOity  in  the  "  White  Ship,"  Kanulf,  in  Canon  Creigh- 
ton's  words,  "gladly  exchanging  his  poor  Earldom  of  Carlisle  for  the 
richer  prize  of  the  great  Earldom  of  Chtater,"  no  new  earl  was  sent  to 
succeed  him.  The  lands  of  the  earldom  were  torn  asunder.  The  barony 
of  Appleby  was  taken  from  it  and  added  to  the  harony  of  Kendal,  and 
formed  into  the  new  county  of  Westmoreland,  while  what  was  left  of 
the  old  earldom,  with  the  addition  of  the  piece  of  the  ancient  Yorkshire 
between  the  Derwent  and  the  Duddon,  and  the  parish  of  Alston  (which, 
as  Mr.  Ferguson  remarks,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by 
a  col  whose  summit  is  1,900  feet  above  the  sea — by  all  the  laws  of 
geography  belongs  to  the  county  of  Iforthumberland  and  actually  did 
belong  to  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  now  belongs  to  that  of  Newcastle) 
was  constituted  the  county  of  Cumberland,  under  which  designation  it 
first  appears  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1177,  A.D.  This  new  county  was 
portioned  oat  into  eight  baronies,  to  collect  the  kmg's  dues  and  guard 
ttie  king's  rights.     To  these  baronies  Mr.  Fe^soa  devotes  an  interesUug 
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chapter,  caiefuUy  trtcing  their  descents  throngh  the  maEee  of  gaieaiiogy 
and  avoiding  the  pit-falla  which  lie  in  wait  for  the  half-instrncted,  vhioh 
well  daserres  the  atteation  uf  the  etadent  of  family  histoty.  Among 
these  tha  great  "  martial  house  of  Dacre  "  stands  out  ike  most  prominent, 
"so  far  ^k  as  ever  they  can  be  traced  aMxSova.-Dt  Dacres  of 
<  Dacje  ' — ever  fierce,  rough,  and  ready  " — insepaiably  connected  in 
history  and  legend,  with  memories  of  Flodden,  of  Border  warfaie  and 
Border  raids,  whose  banner  was  ever  a  terror  to  the  Bcotch,  and  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  English  Border-men,  Among  these  Lords  of  the  Border 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the  celebmted  "  Belted  Will,"  a  picturesque 
title,  which  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  Sit  Walter  Bcott,  the  great 
Lord  William  Howard  of  ITaworth,  around  whose  name  have  grown  so 
many  wild  and  picturesque  legends  of  his  sharp  and  summary  severity, 
which  it  has  been  the  ungrateful  task  of  the  late  %Cr.  Omsby  to  dispel . 
under  the  cold  clear  light  of  historical  research.  The  "  Boy  of  £gre- 
mond  "  also  appears  here.  Fits  Duncan's  only  son,  to  whoae  sad  fate, 
celebrated  by  Wordsworth  and  other  poetic  pens,  Bolton  Abbey  by  the 
Wharfe  owes  its  f ouudatiou. 

The  Earldom  of  Carlisle  reappeata  again  when  the  feeble  rule  of  Stephen 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  disorganization.  Canon  Creighton  writes : — 
The  Soottiah  King  David,  htd  Men  wiih  tltzm  the  spread  of  Heni^'i  oiKuiiMtion 
on  the  borderland,  and  he  wai  glad  to  lead  hi>  help  towards  pIungiDK  England  into 
ooofuiiOD.  TaUng  np  arma  in  behalf  of  hia  nieoe,  Matilda,  he  forrad  ma  troopa  into 
ITothem  England,  which  waa  left  nQprotect«d.  Carliile  at  once  full  before  him,  and 
gtepben  made  peace  with  SooUind  on  eondilion  that  he  cmiferred  on  Henry,  the  aoo 
of  the  Soottiah  King,  the  Earldom  of  Carliale,  which  bo  went  bade  again  into  tb« 
same  ooudition  from  which  William  Rufua  hod  reacucd  it  For  some  yean  Chriiala 
waa  a  Bcottiah  town. 

At  Carlisle,  David  held  his  court  and  here  ho  died  in  1163,  being 
succeeded  by  his  young  grandson  Malcolm,  who  very  speedily  was  com- 
pelled by  the  stronger  will  of  Stephen's  succeesoi  to  surrender  the  domain 
which  had  been  rent  from  the  Cnglish  crown,  receiving  in  exchange 
the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon. 

Thia  TsooTery  of  Carliile  from  the  Soottiah  Eiim,  ooDtinuM  Canon  Crri^ton,  marin 
a  dei^Tfl  itart  in  the  history  of  the  dty.  David  had  occnpied  Carlisle  in  MatHda'a 
name,  and  Hatilda'a  son  when  be  had  won  the  Bnglich  crown,  reolaimed  its  heritage. 
Ha  iTOold  not  have  it  aaid  that  any  personal  motivs  of  gratitude  had  led  him  to 
iMTter  awH'  the  right  of  hia  poaseaaiotia.  He  maintained  that  the  anciwt  boundariea 
of  England  muat  remain  aa  they  had  been  fixed  before  hta  time.  Cariiale  waa  a 
boKler  dt*i  but  it  moat  be  tiie  fortreai  of  the  Bngliak  border.  Heniy  IL  nude  that 
fact  dear  beyond  dispute,  and  though  the  Seottiah  Kiogi  tried  to  aaiert  Uieir  daima, 
they  bad  no  chance  thaDoefortli  of  maintainiag  them .  Thaj  were  powerful  eoough 
at  timea  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Carlisle,  or  even  to  oocupy  the  city,  but  tbey  had  no 
hopM  of  winning  it  hack  to  form  a  portion  of  Soottiah  tanitoiT. 

The  Scottish  wars  above  referred  to  and  the  Border  warfare  whidi 
dragged  on  its  disastrous  career  quite  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen> 
tnry,  in  the  so  called  "  Debateable  I^nd,"  a  district  fertile  in  song  and 
ballad  by  which,  "  clothing  this  stem  narrative  of  a  savage  past  with 
poetic  pathos,"  its  name  and  fame  chiefly  survive  among  us,  but  still 
mote  fertile  in  slaughter  and  rapine,  desolation  and  misery,  are  the 
eubjeets  of  chapters  full  of  stining  incidents  both  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  and 
Canon  Greighton's  volumes.  They  shew  us  that  in  Canon  Cteightnn'a 
wotds  "Carlisle  cannot  have  been  an  attractive  place  to  live  in" 
contmually  beleaguered  as  it  was  by  Scottish  armies,  now  by  that  of  the 
^1  of  Buchan  who  "  finding  the  place  too  strong  for  him,"  writes  Mr. 
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fergnson,  "  and  the  citizens  too  determiued,  the  very  women  mounting 
the  walls  to  throw  stones  and  boiling  water  upon  the  assailants,  raided 
through  the  diitrict,  epaiing  ncitbei  man,  woman,  nor  child," — now- 
BQmmoned  to  surrecder  by  Wallace  and  meeting  his  sunimona  with  a 
bold  "  come  and  take  it  if  you  can," — now  sustaining  a  ten  days'  siege 
from  Robert  Bruce  who  was  beaten  ofT  by  the  prowess  of  the  gallant 
commander  of  the  castle  Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla,  who,  though  "  to  thie 
day  it  is  an  article  of  faith  in  Westmorland  that  Sir  Andrew  died  an. 
innocent  man  "  was  in  a  few  years  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treason 
in  the  very  castle  he  had  ho  nobly  defended,  and  suffered  the  death 
of  a  traitor.  The  fourteenth  centnry  is  described  by  Mr.  Ferguson  "the 
most  miserable  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  and  the  men  of  Cumberland  evei 
bad  to  endure."  Perpetually  devastated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Scotch, 
the  country  folk  were  almost  reduced  to  starvation.  The  clergy  all 
fled.  Pestilence  followed  in  the  train  of  hunger  and  misery,  the  "  Black 
Death  "  stalked  through  the  land  and  enforced  a  temporary  truce  by 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  both  sides. 

This  lengthened  period  of  warfare  converted  every  man  into  a  soldier. 
"  Even  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  became  military  personages."  Bishop. 
Halton  planned,  if  he  did  not  carry,  out  the  transformation  of  his  manor 
house  of  "  the  Rose  "  into  a  castle,  on  the  concentric  Edwardian  plan, 
in  which  in  1300  he  entertained  Edward  I.  and  his  Queen  Margaret  A 
few  years  later  the  bishop  was  himself  a  fugitive,  taking  up  bis  abode,  far 
enough  away  from  his  diocese,  at  Homcaatle  iu  Lincolnshire,  the  benefice 
of  which,  on  the  plea  of  excessive  poverty,  the  Pope  had  in  1318 
appropriated  to  the  See.  It  is  only  within  the  last  tweuty  years 
that  this  strange  historic  link  has  been  broken  by  a  triple  exchange 
between  the  Biahops  of  Carlisle  and  Lincoln,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
by  which  the  last  named  body  transferred  the  patronage  of  Burgh-on-tbe 
Bands  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  who  made  over  that  of  Hoiucastle  to  his 
brother  of  Lincoln,  Queen's  College  receiving  one  of  that  bishop's  livluga 
in  compensation.  Bishop  Halton  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Ross  who  in 
1332  made  way  for  John  de  Kirkby.  This  last  completed  the  coO' 
version  of  Rose  into  a  fortress  which  had  been  already  planned  by 
Halton.  He  is  an  example  of  a  fighting  prelate  characteristic  of  the 
times  who  proved  himaelf  one  of  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of 
the  Border.  In  1346,  writes  Canon  Creighton,  "he  pursued  a  baud 
of  maianders  and  though  his  forces  wete  but  small  he  bung  upon 
their  rear  and  annoyed  them  until  on  their  retreat  he  venturedon  on 
encounter.  Though  unhorsed  in  the  fray  he  managed  to  recover  his 
saddle  and  rally  bis  men  so  that  the  Scots  retreated  with  considerable 
loss."  It  is  not  surprising,  that  at  such  a  time  of  distress,  with  a 
bishop  more  often  in  the  saddle  than  on  his  episcopal  throne,  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral  choir,  which  had  been  devastated  by  fin, 
hung  long  on  hand,  to  rise  from  ite  ruins  eventually  in  all  the  beauty 
of  the  complete  Gothic  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  to  receive  the 
crowning  glory  of  its  east  window  at  the  hands  of  Biahop  Eirkby, 
c  1360. 

This  was  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  peel  towers  which,  though 
often  hidden  among  the  later  buildings  which  cluster  round  them,  form 
the  kernel  of  almost  every  counti'y  bouse  of  any  importance  or  age 
in  the  district.    These  are  well  described  by  Canon  Creighton. 
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All  along  the  BordEn  Uie  dwellen  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  EoddeD  inroad  of  a 
taarauding  foray,  which  anept  bwh;  their  cattle,  and  all  elae  that  thej  posaeaBsd.  To 
provide  againat  this  conataiit  source  of  danger  the  bettar  claaa  of  Borderen  huilt 
themaelvea  aolid  aquare  towen  of  atone,  vhich  roproduoed  on  a  Hmall  acole  the  keep 
of  a  N'orman  caatle,  aurrounded  by  a  certain  wall  of  wooden  palisade  and  bong  what 
waa  known  aa  the  barmkyn.  StroDRlj'  built  they  could  stand  a  aiege  ereo  of  Bonie 
daya.  Generally  of  three  atorieB,  they  were  acoesaible  only  by  a  ladder  which  led  to 
a  wooden  platform  in  front  of  the  door,  nn  the  flrat  atorey,  It  waa  the  work  of  »  tew 
moments  to  flee  into  the  tower,  draw  up  the  platform  and  the  ladder,  and  aecure  the 
door.  The  ground  floor  room  waa  vaalted  with  atone  and  if  the  aratiilBtita  managed 
to  make  a  breach  and  take  poBteanon  of  it,  they  atill  had  to  flght  their  way  upwarda 
before  they  could  capture  the  garriBan  who  oould  retreat  if  need  were,  to  the  roof. 

"  It  ie  true,"  remai^B  Mi.  Ferguson, "  the  inmates  migM  be  starred  out ,  but 
for  that  the  raiders  bad  no  time,"  one  tower  alao  was  generall]'  in  view  of 
another,  the  beacon  fiies  were  kindled  and  sped,  and  help  was  along  its 
line  soon  forthcoming  from  Carlisle  oi  Ilaworth,  unless  those 
places  were  themselves  beset.  In  many  Cumberland  villages  the  church 
towers  ware  virtually  peels  and  the  refuge  of  the  pariahionBra  in  time  of 
stress. 

After  more  than  two  centuries  of  butcberf  and  violence  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1661,  and  both  parties 
set  to  work  to  bring  about  the  pacification  of  the  Borders.  The  "  Debate- 
able  Land,"  that  fertile  source  of  difference  which  had  been  a  shelter 
to  rebels,  traitors,  outlaws,  and  *  boider-men  '  of  all  sorts,  were  divided  by 
a  joint  committee,  end  an  earthen  mound  and  ditch  was  made  to  mark  the 
frontier  line  between  the  two  kingdoms.  A  regular  guard  was  established 
to  keep  watch  by  night  and  d,-k7,  and  to  give  signal  of  danger  by  horns  or 
beacon  fires.  Needless  fords  were  done  away  with.  The  arable  and 
pasture  lauds  of  the  townships  were  enclosed  with  stout  quickset  hedges, 
for  which  young  thorns  wore  furnished  in  large  numbers,  aa  an  efl^ectual 
safeguard  against  marauders.  "Even  Will  o'  Deloraine  himself,". says 
Mr.  Ferguson,  "  could  not  drive  a  fat  bullock  through  or  over  a  good 
quickset  hedge  of  thorns." 

The  quiet  and  order  thus  partially  restored  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth's 
wise  policy;  Carlisle  was  "once  more  set  in  its  proper  place  as  an  English 
town,  and  delivered  from  the  anomalotte  condition  of  being  mainly  a 
military  centre."  There  were  occasional  outbreaks,  but  the  Queen  regarded 
such  fraya  as  matters  of  international  concern,  and  insisted  on  their  being 
put  down.      Her  peremptory  orders  were   obeyed,  and  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  peace  on  the  border  was  only  disturbed 
hj  the  well-known  picturesque  episode  of  the  illegal  incarceration  in 
Carlisle  Castle  of  "  Einmount  Willie" — or  Willie  Armetrong — and  his 
daring  rescue  by   Sir  Walter  Scott,  laiid  of  Bacdeuch,  so  celebrated 
in  Border  minstrelsy,  and  so  vividly  told  by  Professor  Creighton. 
TTwaa  horte  and  away  with  bold  Buccteuch, 
Aa  he  rode  in  the  van  of  hia  border  crew ; 
"  Ton  may  tell  your  Virgin  Queen,' '  he  cried, 
"  That  Scotland's  righta  were  never  defled  " 
Wi'  the  atroke  of  a  sword,  instead  of  a' file. 
He  ransomed  Willie  ia  auld  CarliBla, 

With  this  picturesque  episode  our  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes 
must  come  to  a  close.  The  reception  and  residence  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  here  probably,  as  Canon  Creightou  remarks,  "apent  the 
happiest  days  she  was  to  enjoy," — "The  Troubles,  the  Restoration,  and 
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the  ReTolation,"  the  appetieing  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Fei^aon'e  closing 
chaptets, — "The'] 5  nnd  the  '46,"  which  is  the  head  of  anothflr,  the 
barbarons  executions  of  the  Young  Fretender'a  followers  by  a  govern- 
ment "  detennined  to  enact  a  feniful  vengeance  and  leave  behind  a 
terrible  warning  " — the  "  modern  growth,"  by  which  the  "  dirty  and 
diapirited  town  of  2,f>00  inhabitants  which  existed  in  1747  has  passed 
into  the  neat  and  prosperous  town  of  to-day,"  with  its  population  of  more 
than  35,000,  with  the  numerous  other  matters  included  in  these 
closing  pages,  must  be  read  in  the  authors'  own  words,  always  clear, 
always  instructive,  and  scmetimea  rising  to  something  almost  akin  to 
eloquence.  This  article  can  have  no  fitter  conclusion  than  the 
paragr&ph  with  which  Cauon  Creighton  ends  up  the  history  of  his 
native  city. 

The  tract  ol  oountiy  over  whidi  ths  ejt  g*EW  from  the  rampBrts  of  Okriisle  Oastle 
11  rich  in  memorieB  of  the  peat,  and  tells  u  no  other  lutdaoape  telU,  of  that  phase  in 
our  national  histniy  which  these  pages  have  endaavoured  to  recall.  The  title  of  tho 
"  Border  City,"  hsg  little  tntwning  >t  the  present  day;  but  the  view  from  the  walla 
of  Carliale  Cutle  oau  teaoh  k  Btnmger  to  understand  how  profound  are  the  feeling! 
which  it  awakens  among  a  folk  tenaeioua  above  all  other  of  old  memoriee,  beoause 
the;  are  proud  of  (ha  etroDg  aensa  of  personal  indcpendeno  whioh  has  its  roots  in  an 


THB  aENTLEUAirs  MAGAZINE  UBRART  b^ng  a  clasdfied  oolleolJon  of  the 

chief  oontents  of   the  Oentleman'a  Haguine  from   1731  to  1SS8.     Bibuo- 

aKiTSKAL  Nvncs,  edited  by  A.  C.   BitUey,  Qeneisl  Editor,  Oeorge  Iiawreooe 

Qomme,  F.S.A.     London  :  Elliott  Stock,  1SS9. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  valuable  contents  of  the  old  "Qentlemau's 

Magazine,"  for  a  period  approaching  a  centnry  and  a  half,  classified  is  not 

easily  over-estimated.     The  present  volume  is  divided  into  two  sections, 

and  is  full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover.    The  first  section  contains 

"  N'otes  on  Special  Books  "  and  the  second,  "  Kotee  on  Special  Subjects," 

Under  the  first  section  many  rare  and  curious  books  are  brought  under 

notice,  some  of  them  unique.     The  first,  and  most  remarkable,  are  some 

very  rare  Caxtons  which  are  carefully  and  very  fully  described  by  that 

famous  and  enthusiastic  bibliographer,  the  late  Bev.  T.  F.  Dihdin,  the 

author  of  many  bibliographical  works,  and  the  founder  of  the  Boxburgh. 

Club.     There  are  also  other  interesting  notes  on  many  early  printed  books, 

among  which,  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  notes  with  illustrative 

extracts  "  on  Old  English  Poetical  Facotiie." 

Passing  to  the  eocond  section,  the  first  subject  treated  of  is  "  Almanaoa" 
their  origin,  etymolo^,  and  early  date.  Tha  first  printed  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  that  of  John  Muller,  of  Monteregio,  who  wsa  better 
known  as  Begiomontanus,  published  at  Nuremburg,  in  1472.  He  not 
only  gave  the  characters  for  each  year,  and  of  the  months,  hut  foretold 
the  edipses,  &a.,  for  thirty  years  in  advance.  It  is  stated  that  "  there 
are  variona  manuscript  almanacs  of  the  fourteenth  centnry  in  the  libraries 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge;  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Exeter,  also  mentions  one  in  his  pmwesaion  made  in  the  reign 
of  £dw.  III.,  of  parchment,  being  abont  140  years  prior  to  Muller's,  not 
in  the  usual  form  of  a  sheet  or  a  book  but  in  separate  pieoes,  folded  in 
the  shape  of  a  flat  stick  or  lath,  in  the  Saxon  fashion." 

lliough  some  of  the  earliest  English  Almanacs  were  printed  in  Holland 
the  fi»t  recorded  account  we  have  of  almanacs  printed  in  this  country 
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ftppeuB  to  be  ftbont  the  time  of  King  Henry  YII ;  that  the  earliest 
known  specimen  was  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1508,  and 
from  this  time  they  have  been  continnally  increaaiDg  in  number.  At  an 
early  date  they  were  distioguished  for  the  mixture  of  trath  and  falsehood 
they  contained,  and  even  now  those  which  have  the  largest  circuhitioii 
are  characterised  by  the  same  qoalities.  Dr.  Moore,  sccoidiDg  to  his  own 
account,  by  his  predictions  and  hieroglyphics  amused  and  alarmed  the 
world  for  HO  years.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  visit  paid  by  this 
famous  almanac  maker  to  Lilly  his  rival,  to  endeavour  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  hie  calculations,  when  Lilly  bluntly  exclaimed  "  I  see  vhat  you  are 
driving  at  Dr.  Moore,  you  wish  to  know  my  system,  I  tell  yon  what  it  is, 
I  take  your  almanac  and  for  every  day  that  you  predict  one  thing,  I 
predict  the  reverse,  and,  he  continued,  I  am  quite  as  often  right  as  you." 
Mr.  Henry  Andrews  of  Royston  was  for  many  years  the  maker  of  this 
popular  almanac  for  which  he  received  from  the  Stationery  Office  £26  a 
year.  Bioca  the  reduction  of  the  Stamp  duty  its  sale  has  materially 
increased,  and  last  year  (this  was  written  in  11)39)  it  is  stated,  to  have 
amounted  to  the  vast  number  of  521,000  copies,  and  it  is  noted  that  of 
the  famous  Murphy  almanac,  of  which  75,000  were  printed,  70,000  were 
sold.  It  appears  from  a  Farliomentaiy  return  of  1828  that  tbe  Stamp 
duty  paid  upon  the  almanacs  of  England  amonnted  to  £80,136  3s,  9d., 
which,  the  duty  being  Is.  3d,  each,  would  show  an  annual  circulation  at 
that  date  of  451,698  copies  annually.  Many  special  almanacs  are 
described,  and  much  curious  information  is  given  concerning  them,  but 
our  space  W<U  not  admit  of  our  entering  more  fully  upon  this  suhjoct. 

The  next  special  subject  treated  of  is  "  Kewspapers  "  their  origin  and 
definition.  This  will  be  read  with  singular  interest  Newspapers  are 
known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VJlI,  for  that 
monarch  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  them,  and  ordering  thras 
printed  to  be  brought  in  and  burned  within  twenty  four  hours  aftn 
the  issue  of  the  proclamation  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  ths 
authors  to  be  further  punished  at  the  Sing's  pleasure.  This  proclamation 
would  seem  \o  have  bean  effective,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  newspapers 
for  a  century  or  upwards.  The  real  origin  of  newspapers  took  place 
ander  the  Long  Parliament,  who  originally  appear  to  have  used  them  to 
make  their  proceedings  known.  They  were  generally  called  "MereuiieB." 
The  notes  on  this  subject  afford  much  most  curious  knowledge  respecting 
the  origin,  growth,  and  circulation  of  these  periodicals.  Thwe  is  a  list  of 
London  Journals  in  1838  and  1835,  giving  the  circulation  of  each  paper 
between  those  dates,  distinguisbing  the  issue  of  each  half  year  from  the 
farmer  period.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Timet,  with  on  issue 
within  the  fint  period  1,779,494  copies,  followed  by  the  Morning  Herald 
with  1,206,500, 

The  origin,  antiquity,  and  first  use  of  Cards  next  claims  attention.  It 
is  shewn  Uiat  playing  cards  were  first  invented  about  the  year  1390,  for 
tAie  amusement  of  Charles  YI,  King  of  France,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  melancholioal  depression,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  inventor  pro- 
posed by  the  suits  or  colours  to  represent  the  four  states  or  classes  of  men 
in  the  French  Kingdom.  Tarious  other  elaeses  of  cards  ars  described 
with  regard  to  which  we  must  refer  to  the  volume,  especially  to  the 
Terocchi  cards  of  which  a  very  full  description  is  given. 

To  this  f<dlows  remarks  on  the  worksofBpecial  Authors.    Forexomple 
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those  of  Thomaa  Lodge's  numerous  works  on  the  drama,  &o.,  thom  ol 
SiiFhilip  Sidney,  Sir  Kenelm  Dif^by,  Garrick  and  others.  This  is  succeeded 
bir  works  on  yarioiiB  special  subjects,  such  as  Aichery,  Gardeners, 
Calendars,  Grammar,  &o.,  and  fragments  of  Literature  which  are  most 
cnrions  imd  amusing. 
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SoHEMB  nut  Pbofossd  Ezoatatioitb  at  Chistkb. — Some  repain 
lately  executed  in  the  North  Wall  of  Chester  reeolted  in  the  diacoTeiy 
of  fioman  iuscriptioiis  and  sculpturee,  and  a  further  e^iloration 
started  by  the  Oheeter  Archeeological  Society  produced  more  inscrip- 
tions  and  acnlptares.  It  is  now  proposed,  as  the  Goiporation  has 
given  leave,  to  set  on  foot  further  expIorationB  on  the  same  spot.  IThe 
ionner  disooverieB  have  sxdted  great  interest  both  in  Eng^lantl  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  Profesaot  Mommsen,  of  Berlin,  has  written  to 
Mr.  HaverSeld  strongly  urging  further  search. 

Of  all  the  historic  sites  in  England,  none  are  so  likely  to  aid  onr 
knowledge  of  Boman  history  as  ue  Boman  militaiy  centres,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Dera  was  garrisoned  by  the  Twentieth  Legion  from 
the  earliest  times  almost  until  the  end  of  the  Boman  occupation  of 
our  island. 

The  area  of  the  search  will  be  the  Dean's  Field  and  the  North 
Wall  adjoining  the  portions  examined  previouslv.  All  Boman  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  found  will  be  deposited  in  the  QrosTenor  Mnseum 
with  those  found  in  the  prerious  exploration  of  the  North  Wall. 

The  acjiemeis  got  np  1:^  Prof.  Pellum,  F.S. A.,  and  Mr.  F.Haverfield. 
They  are  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Evans,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Mr.  0.  Boaoh  Smith,  the  Bev.  J.  CollingwoodBr[ioe,Dr.  Hodgkin,  and 
others,  and  by  the  Chester  Archeeological  Society,  in  ooDJonotion  with 
which  the  excavations  will  be  carried  ont.  Subscnptions  may  be  sent 
to  Prof.  Pelham,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  or  to  Mr.  Haverfield,  Lancing 
Oollege,  Shoreham,  Sussex, 

DiBoovEBT  or  A  Brass  at  Gxdhbt,Lincoijishibr. — We  are  indebted  to 
the  obliging  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  C>  G,  B  Birch  for  the  following 
particulare  concerning  an  inteie.eting  brass,  which  has  jost  come  to  light 
at  Gedney,  Lineal uohire,  during  some  repairs  which  are  in  progress  in  thi: 
south  aisle  of  that  chuich.  On  the  lemoval  of  a  pew  near  the  east 
end  of  that  aisle  on  Jnne  17th,  a  large  slab  was  discovered,  bearing  the 
almost  perfect  effigy  of  a  lady,  c  1390,  wearing  nebula  head  drets,  the 
sideless  mantle,  mittened  sleeves,  &c.,  and  baviog  at  her  feet  a  dog  with 
'a  collar  of  bells.  The  height  of  the  effigy  slightly  exceeds  live  feet  one 
inch.  The  rest  of  the  composition,  a  very  fine  one  is  lost.  There  are 
indents  of  a  large  triple  canopy,  with  four  saints  under  small  canopies  ou 
each  side,  and,  on  brackets  on  either  side  of  the  central  pediment  of  the 
la^  canopy,  of  effigies  of  an  Angel, with  a  scroll,  probably  theAnnnnciating 
Angel,  and  of  a  female  figure,  probably  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  either 
aide  of  the  head  of  the  efBgy  is  the  indent  of  a  large  shield,  and 
round  the  whole  composition  tiio  indent  of  a  marginal  inscription.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  memorial  of  a  lady  of  the  Welby  family,  for  many 
centuries  connected  with  the  parish,  and  to  whom  there  are  various  later 
memorials  in  the  same  aisle,  hut  some  more  precise  identification  ia 
needed. 
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ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES    OF    THE    MIDDLE    EHINE.^ 
By  BUmTELL  LEWIS,  M.A.,  F.S.4. 

The  classical  archEeologist  must  be  a  traveller  as  well  as 
a  student,  that  he  may  be  able  to  describe  ancient  monu- 
ments with  a  freshness,  vigour  and  fidelity,  which  can  only 
be  the  outcome  of  personal  observation,  and  therefore  caa 
never  result  from  perusing  the  works  of  others.'  He 
should  start  on  his  journey,  equipped  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  otherwise  he 
will  see  objects  with  the  outward  eye,  but  wUl  be  unable 
to  discern  their  significance  and  mutual  relations.  A  mere 
bookworm  who  has  spent  his  life  in  libraries  cannot 
prosecute  researches  of  this  kind  successfully,  for  a  realistic 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  required;  we  have  to  deal 
with  things  rather  than  words,  and  ought  to  learn  from 
foreigners  facts  unknown  to  our  own  couutrymeu,'  We 
must  be  prepared  to  spend  time,  labour  ana  money,  to 

'  Head  *t  the  Uonthl;  UeeUng  of  the  diminhhing),  but  also  to  atnd;  fonign 

Iiutitute,  July  4tb,  1SS9.  liUmture  tJiiit  has  not   hitherto    been 

'  Compare  the  senteDOea  with  which  tranalated.     la  the  latter  oaae  Uis  diffl- 

ISi.    Freeman     b^ina    his     articio   on  culty  iacreaaeg  ;  at  the  reTival  of  learn- 

Auguata   Treverarum    in    the    Bri&h  ing,  and  long  afterwarda,  icholan  wrote 

Quarterly  BeTiew,  July  1, 1875.     Of   all  for  the  moat  part  in  I^tin,  but  now  they 

period!  of  the  world's  hiitory  there  ii  employ  Uie  TemaeuUr  more  and  mors, 

none  which  bo  imperatively  calla  on  him  Even  the  Hungarian  authon  are  diaoon- 

who  would  moater  it  to  unite  the  oharac-  tinning     Uiia    andent    and     tmirerMl 

tera  of  student  and  traveller  aa  the  great  medium  of   communieation,  wbtoh  wM 

tranutional  time  of   European  history.  iiaed  for  parliamenbuy  debates,  aa  I  am 

The    dsya   when    the  Roman  and  the  iofornied,    even   later  than    1830,  and 

Teutonio   elementa    of    modem   society  remained  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the 

stood  as  yet  side  b;  aide  are  daya  which  common  people  longer  in  thig  ooimtry 

cannot  be  studied  in  booliB  only.  than    anywhere  else.      Or  to   tt^e  an 

*  Heoce   for  these    inveatigationa  the  example  from  an  opposite  quarter,  no  ona 

modem  languages  are  as  requisite  as  the  could  compile  a  latisfactory  account  of 

'  '~  '"  — '—  '-  ScandiuaTian  anUqnitieawitiout  a  know- 
ledge of  Danish,  such  at  least  aa  would 
be  Buffideut  for  titarai7  purpoaa. 
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risk  health  and  anfier  hardsh^,  vUiting  remote  and  some- 
timea  dangerous  localities.  I  have  endeavoured,  however 
imperfectly,  to  act  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and 
the  Institute  has  done  me  the  honour  to  accept  my  humble 
contributions.  But  on  the  present  occasion  I  confine 
myself  to  the  most  beaten  path  of  all,  the  Bhine-Iand ; 
and  my  task  is  the  more  difficult,  because  I  tread  on  the 
footprints  of  distinguished  predecessors.' 

As  Mr.  Boach  Smith  has  remarked  in  the  2nd  vol,  of 
his  Collectanea,  p.  119,  Treves  and  Mayence,  considered 
with  reference  to  antiquities,  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  At  Treves  they  constantly  met  us ;  the  gigantic 
mass  of  the  Porta  Nigra  towers  over  the  principal  street 
dwarfs  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  seems,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  always  to  stare  us  in  the  face ;  the  Basilica  is  near 
the  market  place ;  the  Boman  baths  are  only  a  few  minutes* 
walk  from  the  bridge  ;  the  Palace  and  Amphitheatre  are 
within  an  easy  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traveller 
who  perambidates  Mayence  sees  nothing  older  than  the 
Cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  the  tenth  century,  but 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire.'  Memorials  of  Eoman  times 
must  be  sought  in  the  Museum — a  vast  collection  rival- 
ling those  of  the  European  capitals,  but  having  a  character 
of  its  own  strongly  marked  that  makes  it  specially  inter- 
esting. It  is  historical  rather  than  artistic,  military  rather 
than  civil.  The  admirable  classification,  due  to  the  learned 
Director  Dr.  Lindenschmit,  enhances  the  utility  of  the 
objects  preserved  here ;  and  casts  of  similar  monuments 
in  other  districts  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.' 

*  I  nfer  here,  not  to  Qermsn  publics-  found  in  Baedeker,  Die  RheinUnde  Ton 

tious,    but    to    memoira   b;   our    own  der    Schweizer   bia    Eur   HoUiiDdiBchBn 

oouQtrjmen  —  Professor  Weatwood  and  OreiiEe,  pp.   197-201,  with  plan  of  the 

Ui.    ItoBCh   Smith.      The   former    has  Cathedral.       Speaking     ReneniJly,     the 

described  tnan;  objects  of  mediieTsI   art  seriea  issued  by  this  publisher  will  aSbrd 

— carred  iTorica,  enamels  Hnd  itluminBt«d  the  anliquariim  traTelter  all  the  informs- 

manuaariptA,    eta,   found    st  Mafence,  lion  to  be  expected  within  the  limits  of  s 

Fnnkfort-on-the -Maine,  Darmstadt  and  pocket-guide.     The  Tolume  for  the  Rhtae 

other   places  :    Archaeological   Journal,  u  particularly  copious  ;  and  this  ma;  be 

ToL  lix,  pp.  219-236;  ii.  141-157,  Not«i  easily  accouDi«d  for,  as  it  appeared  in  its 

made  during  a  Tour  in  Western  aermon;  eartiest  form  at  Coblens  mora  than  forty 

and  Franco.    The  latter  has  conSoed  his  ;ears   sga      Bibliographizal    referenoee, 

attention  chiefly,  but  Dot  eiclusivelT,  to  howeTer,  are  wanting,  a  deficiency  which 

Boman    remoini :    Collectanea    Antiqua,  will    be   felt   by    those   who   hHTe    been 

vol.  ii,  pp.  <tS-lG2,  platCB  ixiT-xxxv,  accuetomcd  to  use  the  larger  editiuns  of 

'  The  oldest  part  now  remaiuing  seems  Joanne  (or  the  departmonta  of  Franca 

to   belong    to     the     eleventh    century.  '  This  Museum  occupies  the  KurfiiiBt- 

Many   details  of   the  building  will    be  lichc  Schloss,  Talace  of  the  £Uectora  of 
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Again,  the  Roman  remains  at  Treves  and  Mayence  differ 
from  each  other  in  kind  as  well  as  in  position;  they 
present  the  same  contrast  as  those  in  the  North  and  South 
of  England — for  example,  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  and  the 
luxurioQB  villas  in  Gloucestershire.  In  the  former  city 
the  buildings  above-mentioned  suggest  the  ideas  of 
government^  administration,  civilization  and  prosperity ; 
in  the  latter  everything  reminds  as  of  warfare,  offensive 
and  defensive.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe  how  folly 
these  fragmentary  relics  of  former  times  correspond  witii 
the  statements  of  Latin  authors.  We  learn  from  Plorus, 
Kerum  Eomanarum  lib.  iv.,  cap.  12,  §26,  that  the 
Eomana  had  a  (direxit)  chain  of  more  than  50  fortresses 
on  the  Bhenish  frontier.'.  Now  of  these  Mogontiacum  was 
the  centre  and  the  chief,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
Museum,  conspicuously  martial,  are  just  what  we  should 
a  priori  expect  to  find  there.' 


Mt-jtatee,  wblch  must  be  diB< 

from      the      Qrosalierzoj^liche      

(DeutKh-OrdeoihauB),  niio  on  the  Quay 
and  in  cIom  proiimitj  lo  the  former. 
Baedeker  enumeraUB  tlie  contecta  of 
each  room  with  mimita  accimcy, 

'  Loc  dtat.  DnuuB  ...  in  tutelam 
proTinciarum  praaeiilia  atque  cuitodiaa 
ulique  diipoauit,  per  Mourn  flumeD.  per 
Albint,  per  Viaurgim.  Nam  per  RbeDi 
qoidem  ripam  quinquaginta  ampliiu 
casteUa  direxit. 

Flonu  should  be  read  ia  the  edition  ot 
Jo.  O.  Qraavine,  nhich  ia  piofiuelj  iUiu- 
trated.  Some  remarks  m  the  preface 
deaerre  to  be  quoted. 

Cam  primum  illi  manum  admoverem. 


menta  quaedara  anUqua  quibus  illuitra- 
rctur  aaponere,  ut  ex  iie  cognoaci  poatent 
st  Tirorum  inaignium  Tultua,  et  primo 
iotuita  intalligi  quid  eaaant  faacea,  ancilia, 
Palladium,  Janua  bifrona,  aeUae  curulos, 
et  ai  quas  aunt  hujua  genariB  alia  non 
panca.  His  mire  et  ad  antiquitatia 
atudiam  et  ad  historiaa  csognowendaa 
incitaii  adolflBoeDtea  aaepiua  ooeaoram,  et 
ladliua  qnas  legerant  et  audwront  me- 
moriae inflgi, 

GraeTiuB  ma  wall  qualified  to  exprew 
an  opinion  cooceming  the  educational 
THlue  ot  iLTchaeology,  because  he  bad 
experienoe  of  it  aa  a  Professor  at  Utrecht, 
and  also  published  the  Tbeoaurm  Anti- 

Juitatum  Bomanarum  in  12  vols,  folin, 
S94-iae9.  Classical  studies  would  have 
been  cultivated  with  greater  advantage, 


ft  nibaeqoent  critics  and  teaohen  bad 
followed  the  aoggestloDa  offin«d  loi^;  ago. 
The  portrait  of  QneTius  adorns  Uie 
Bumptuous  work  entitled  Riehardl  Beut- 
leii  et  doctorum  virorura  Biditolae, 
portim  mutuae,  Lond.  1807  Ita,  whiob 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Charlea  BnmOT,  bat 
appeared  anon  jmoudT:  see  Biahap  Honk's 
initructive  and  entertuning  life  .  of 
Bsutiey,  2Dd  edition,  1S33,  vol  i,  p,  4B, 
and  ib.  IBS,  note  21.  The  Delphui 
Floras  bears  on  the  title  page  the  name 
of  Madame  Dader,  Anna  Tauaquilli  Fabri 
filia;  there  are  no  engisvings,  and  her 
notes  are  comporaliTely  unimportauL 

'  LipnoB,  edit.  Tadtoa,  Antverpioe, 
1607,  prints  Magontiacum,  but  two  of 
the  best  among  recent  editors,  Oralli, 
1S48,  C.  Hahn,  1884,  f^ve  tlie  form  aa 
above  in  my  text.  I  think  this  is  mors 
likely  to  be  comet ;  Magontiaonm  may 
have  proceeded  from  unoonscions  imit^ 
tion,  approximating  to  later  and  modern 
names  of  the  city. 

Ammianus  Harcellinus,  who  Souriahed 
in  the  latter  half  ot  the  fourth  oentnrj, 
calls  this  dty  Mogootiacna,  and  makes  it 
feminine;  Bunilarly  he  writ«s  Argentora- 
tuaforArgentoratum:  edit.  Bysaenhardt, 
lib.  XT,  cap.  U,  §  8  ;  xxvii,  10,  l,Hogon- 
tiacum  praeudiis  vacuam. 

Ptolemy  has  another  form,  MsmrruurJv, 
Qeographia,  lib.  ii,  cap.  9,  f  8.  Carol 
Huller  B  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  228,  oontaina 
the  following  note,  Apudeeteroaauctarea 
urbs  vocatur  Hogontiaoum  et  Hagunlia* 
cum,  et  aeriore  aero  IbgonUa,  Hagonci^ 
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Tacitus,  in  the  fourth,  book  of  the  HistorieB,  relating 
the  war  with  Civilis,  the  most  formidable  opponent  the 
Bomans  encountered  during  the  Upper  Empire,  mentions 
Mogontiacum  no  less  than  ten  times,  and  each  time  in 
connection  with  military  operations  and  events.  The 
great  tiistoriau — great  equally  in  pictorial  narrative  and 
philosophic  reflection — has  devoted  many  chapters  to  this 
revolt,  the  forerunner  of  so  many  disasters,  like  drops  of 
Tsia  falling  heavily  on  the  ground,  portending  the  long 
and  angry  storm  that  was  to  burst  upon  and  shatter  the 
fabric  of  Imperial  dominion.  He  describes  the  march  of 
the  legions  that  had  surrendered  to  the  Gauls  and 
Germans ;  he  tells  us  how  the  hour  of  departure  was 
more  dismal  than  any  expectation  of  it ;  how  the  busts 
of  the  Emperors  were  torn  down  and  the  standards  un- 
trimmed,  while  the  ensigns  of  the  Gauls  were  resplendent ; 
how  the  army  advanced  silently  as  if  it  were  a  funeral 
procession,  and  their  enemies  crowded  from  the  houses 
and  fields  to  glut  out  their  eyes  with  the  unaccustomed 
Spectacle.  Then  the  Picentine  squadron  would  not  brook 
the  insults  of  a  rejoicing  rabble,  but  forced  its  way  to 
Mogontiac-i;ii,  as  to  a  safe  harbour  of  refuge." 

No  belter  illustration  of  the  concluding  statement  can 
be  imagined  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  a  Homan 
gravestone  now  in  the  Museum  at  Mayence. 
siLiva  ■  A  Ttonis  ■  F 

EQ  ■  ALAE  ■  PICENN 

AN  ■  iLv  ■  sTiP  •  xirv 


tnferini  OermauiBe  McriMtur  perperam.  Libnire,    Dictiomulre    de    O&igtikplue 

Emr  ex  eo  pendrt  quod  urbs  ei  eanim  BOcieuue    «t    modsme,    bariJn    ottier 

numero  Ml  quaa  FlolemaeuB  jiuto  msgis  information,    iacludai    Lea    recherdiea 

bomm  tNvtia  collucat.    For  othsr  Tuie-  Ubliogrsphiqued  lu  plos  ^tendaea  but 

Ue>  Boe  the  Aotonino    Itanerarj-.   edit.  I'introduotion  de  I'tmprimerie  duu  las 

Futbef  uid  Finder,  pp.  350,  BG5  and  diSSroutea  villea  de  rEurops.    Heace  the 

374  (the  pn(^DRtioD  beiug  that  ot  Wewel-  uiicla  on  Uareaoe,  where  priating  ms 

ing  added  in  the  mnrgin).  inrei]t«d  b;  Oatflubeig  (Gwiafleiaeh),  u 

In    ths   T&buln   Feutlngen'ana,    edit.  unuauall^  daborate. 

Maonert,  1824,  S^roBntumii  B,  Mogon-  '  Tacitua,   Hiat.  iv..   82,  Et  Tolgata 

tiaoo  (eic)  is  dietingiiiahed  b;  two  towen,  captarum    legionum    fama    eaiieti,   qui 

like  Auguita  Treveroruiaithis  is  the  sigu  paulo  ante  Romanorum  tinaien  horrebant, 

of  an  important  citv.     Dr.  Konrad  Miller  pracurreuteg  ex  agris  tectisque  et  undique 

has  puhbabed  the  Table,  nhichjbe  otlla  effusi  insolito  spectaculo  Dimium    true- 

the  \VrltkBFte  dea  Caatorius  (1888),  yt'Uh  bantur.     Non  tulit  ala  Picentina  gaadium 

the  same  ooloun  ea  tho  origioid ;   here  ioaultantia  volgi,  apretiaque,  Sancti  pro- 

the  upper  part  o[  the  towera  ia  purple,  miaaiB  aut  minia  Mogontiacum  abeunt. 

and  ths  lower  yellow.  '  The    AU    Ficentinft  lia«    a    spacia] 

Bnmet's  BnpplimeDt  au  ICanuel  du  interest  for  Engliah  readers,  becaoie  we 
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Expuuion. 

Silina,  Attonis  filius,  eques  alae  Picentinae,  annorum 
quadraginta  quinque,  stipendiorum  viginti  quattuor : 
heres  faciendum  curavit. 

Tramlatioii. 

Silius,  son  of  Atto,  a  horae-soldier  of  the  Ficentine 
squadron,  45  years  old,  served  in  24  campaigns  :  his  heir 
erected  this  monument.' 

know  it  was  one  of  the  bodies  of  Boman  doUi,  Troops  ot  hone.  A  irord  ooined 
troopa  that  occapiad  our  own  countcy.  fimn  the  Latin  (unmt.  Tii|;.  Ma.  v.  &30 
It    occuiB   in    a_  military    diplonift   ot      Equitum  tumtae. 

*  '  Thia  inBcripUon  is  the  more  vjJuaMa 

because  the  ala  Pieeniina  is  not  mentioned 
elietFliere  I^  Tacitufl  or  toy  other  writer : 
V.  OrelU's  Commantary,  Tea.  Hist,  iv,  28. 
Forcellini  eiplaiuB  the  adjective  in  thia 
paaeage  aa  derived  from  Picentia  in  Cam' 
pania,  atid  refers  to  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist., 
lib.  iii,  cap.  t,  i  Tu  (edit  ISill^],  ft  But- 
reQto  ad  fiilamn)  amnem  brigmt*  miUik 
pauuum  agar  PieentinuB  fuit  Tnaconim, 
templo  Junonii  Ar^Toe  ab  JMDue  oondito 


Hadiiaji  found  at  Riveting, 
ton,  Yorkiliire :  Lapidarium  Septen- 
trionale,  pp.  fl-8.  Six  olae  aud  twenty 
one  oohorla  were  mentioned.  OppoeJte 
p.  7  is  a  coloured  fac-simile  of  both  adte 
of  the  remaining  plate.  WIUi  tba 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  here  enumeroted 
oomp.  Map  at  p.  1,  ahowiog  approximately 
the  localitiea  from  which  many  of  the 
Foroee  doing  battle  in  tJie  Mural  IKatrict 
were  drawn. 

See  also  Corpus  Injcriptlonam  Latia- 
anim,  Inlcrr.  Bntanniae  Latinae,  edit. 
Hubner,  p,  216,  cap.  Ixxv.,  Privilegia 
militnm  veteranorumque  de  dvitate  et 
coQubfo  .  .  .  vulgo  appellantuT  noa 
recte  tabulae  honestae  missignia,  contra 
brevitPT  diplomata  militana  did  poeeunt. 
P.  218  sq.,  No.  use,  he  gives  the  name 
thus  picuit|a|,  and  the  expansion 
Picent  [i]  a  [0(8)].  The  charactere  were 
engraved  on  two  eh«ets  of  metal  folded 
ti^ether,  and  fastened  by  thongs  pesaing 
through  holo)  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Foroellini  correctly  eipliina  the  word 
SiploBUi,  ita  dictse  (literne)  a  forma,  quia 
fbrmabantur  in  modo  tabellarum  dup- 
Udnm,  like  a  dijityoh. 

Orelli,  CoUecbo  Inscrr.  lAtinuum,  vol. 
L,  Ka  7S7,  honestae  misiiotiiB  formula  ; 
note  1,  Sex  ilia  0  fanHmna  referunt 
tabulae  plicatHia ;  ib.  No.  S6G2;  voL  ii., 
Nob.  S571,  8fi77,  3692. 

It  is  said  that  the  ofa  usually  oonaleted 
of  300  cavalry .'  oomp.  Lfvy,  bk.  iii,  ehap. 
S3,  equitea  duarum  legionum  sexoenti 
fer«  ex  equia  deailiunt ;  bnt  the  number, 
aa  Is  the  case  with  our  own  raiments, 
teems  to  have  varied  according  to  dr- 
cumslanceo.  Dictionary  of  Qraek  and 
Koman  Antiquities,  s.  v,  Exercitus,  p. 
G07,  i  S ;  p.  G09,  i  IS.  The  ala  (wing  of  an 
armyj  was  subdivided  into  10  turmae; 
hence  Hilton  says, 

Legjona  and  cohorts,  turmi  ot  horse 
and  wings. 

Paradise  Begged,  Book  IT.,  v.  66  :  on 
which  Bishop  Newton  haa  the  foUowing 


„ Intus  oppidum  Salemi,  Picentia 

(the  coast  of  AmalfiJ.  But  I  think  that 
the  great  lexioogr^her  is  mistaken ;  more 
probably  Ha  FicatUaa  shuuld  be  oun- 
nected  with  Fioenum  than  with  the  ob- 
scure PioeulinL  In  a  letter  from  Pompey 
to  DomitiuB  inserted  in  Cicero  ad  Atti- 
eum,  after  the  12bh  Epistle  of  the  8th 
book,  and  marked  C,  Piixntinct  eohortel 
occur ',  and  from  the  context,  whu«  he 
■peaks  of  Umbria  and  Luoeria,  we  mi^ 
infer  that  these  troopa  were  railed  in 
Fioenum,  all  these  ptaoea  being  on  the 
Adriatio. 

Of  thia  provides  Anaona  was  the  cUef 
town  and  only  port ;  the  journey  to  it  ia 
a  tedious  one,  but  the  "''"'"I  traveller 
is  oompensated  for  his  fatigue  by  the 
sight  of  Trajan's  beautiful  anb — remark- 
able for  the  danling  splendoot  of  ita 
whit«  matble,  flue  proportjona,  and  in- 
■cripUooa  raoMdiuR  the  names  not  oniv 
of  the  Rmperor  but  tiao  of  liis  wife 
Plotinaand  bisatitarHRraaoa:  F^iucke, 
Zur  Qeeohlohte  Trajan't  und  sdDW  Zeit. 
genonen,  pp.  693 — S95,  Hafenbaaten, 
eap.  p.  694,  the  three  inscrr.  In  full: 
OreUi,  voL  i,  p.  190,  No.  792. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  iv,  11,  n*M  the 
adjective  Pioenua  from  Picenuu  ;  and 
Horace  has  Hcenus,  Sab  ii,  S,  272,  ncenia 
eicerpena  semina  pomis ;  itnd.,  4,  70. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  people  who  lived  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  moDUtalns 
between  the  tiays  of  Naples  and  fialmia 
nuctrrlH^  and  the  iuhabitanla  ol  KoeBom 
nui|wl,  GeogT.  Ub.  iii, «.  1,  it  7>  18- 
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It  was  found  about  ten  miles  south  of  Mayence,  in 
Ilhenish  Hesae,  between  Dienheim  and  Ludwigahohe, 
villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Oppenbeim 
{Bauconica),  and  therefore  at  a  spot  nearly  equidistant 
from  Mayence  and  Worms  (Borbitotnagus)  the  capital  of 
the  Vangiones,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians  who  came  from  the  Baltic.  This  city  is 
marked  twice  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary ;  1,  on  the  road 
from  Milan  {Mediolanum)  to  Mayence  through  the  Pennine 
Alps ;  2,  on  the  road  from  Treves  to  Strassburg  (Argenior- 

Above  the  inscription  is  a  relief  that  represents  a  man 
reclining  on  a  couch  with  cushions,  and  a  tripod  table 
before  lum,  on  which  vessels  for  eating  .and  drinking  are 
placed ;  at  the  side  there  is  a  slave  in  attendance.  With 
this  scene  we  may  compare  plate  zii,  fig  1  in  the  second 
volume  of  Bottiger's  Sabina,  facing  p.  173,  where  we  see 
a  father  of  a  family  at  the  dinner-table  together  with  his 
wife,  he  is  semi-recumbent,  she  is  seated  beside  him.* 
But  a  parallel  example  may  be  found  at  home  ;  the  British 
Museum  posseases  a  fine  bas-relief  of  which  the  subject  is 
Bacchus  received  by  Icarius  in  the  garden  of  a  villa. 
Close  to  the  couch  upon  which  the  latter  recUnes  stands 

*  For  Oppenheim  bbb  Budeker,  Bheiit-  hsdie  Brnmat,  ii  ntuatod  a  litUa  nortb 

lande,  p.  121,  uid  map  of  Bhanioh  Bewe,  of  Stnimburg  on  ths  uicieiit  road  from 

No.  12,  opponito  p.  122.  dat  city  to  Cologns  (Col.   Agripiriiia). 

I  Bubjom  from  tbe  Autociile  I^erarj  It  tauat  not  be  confounded  with  Eliirtnto- 

the  latter  part  of  the  route  a  Madiolano  oaguBi  which  AmtnianuB  indioatw  by  Um 

per  Alpea  Penninaa  Mogonttacun,  edit.  word  Vangioaca,  subBtJtutJDg  the  name 

Fnrthey  and  Pindar,  p.  188,  Weweling,  of  the  peopla  for  that  of  their  chief  dtj, 

p.  S6G  juit  aa  we  aee  it  done  In  Uie  map  ot 

Koriomago  [Bpeier)     ...    mpm.  zi  modem  Frimoe,  (.jr.  Cneaarodunani  ia  now 

Boibitonuio (Worms)...    mpm.  ziiii  colled  Toun  from  Turonea.    Borbitoma> 

Bauoonica  (Oppenheim)  ...mpm.  ziii  gua  was  corrupted  into  Wonuatia,  from 

Mogontiaeum  ^aimi) mpm.  xi.  which  Womu  u  derived :  Diot  of  Qteek 

CI  Ptolemy,  Oeogr,  II,  S,  \  9,  'Oinyyi^rai'  and  Roman  Oeogniphy,  e.v,  Vangion«a  tAc 

H  BapPtiTiiayot  ;  on  which  Car.  Miillnr  For  the  topography  of  Uie  whole  dii- 

hai  ihe  following  note,   vol.  i,  p^  229,  trict  see  the  Notitia  dignitatum  in  paiti- 

Borgetoma^  Tabula  PenUng. ;  Bormibi-  bus  Ocddenlia,  edit.  Backing,  cap.  ludz, 

mago  lUn.  p.  SGG,  S,S74|  0  codicea  longe  Dux  HoguDtiacenda,  p.  116*  sq.,  Annob 

plurimi.  pp.  B58»— 981*  ;  and  eap.  for  Vangionea 

Ammianus  Uarcellinus  (relatiogthe  Mm-  and  Wormatia  al.  Warmatia,  QnarmatiB 

paigna  of  the  Emperor  Julian)  ivi,  2,  12,  pp,  SSQ*— 9QS*. 

Audiens  itaque  Argentoratum  Brotoma-  '  This  bai-reliaf  waa  found  in  the  island 

gum   Tabemas   SiJiBonam    Nemetas    et  of    8aBio«    by    the    oelebratod  botanist 

Vangionaa  et  Mogontiaoum  civitatea  bar-  Tournefort,  and  dascribed  by  him  in  the 

baroe  posaident^a  ;    comp.   the   Qerman  Relation  d'un  voyage  du  Levant,  fait  par 

nations   enumenited    by   Caeaar  in   the  ordre  du  Hoi,  Tome  ii,  p.  167,  edit.  Ito. 

account  of  tus  battle  with   Aiiovictus,  Biittiger  has  copied  his  engraving ;  Op. 

Bell.  Qall.  i,  fil,     Brotomagus,  otherwise  citat    Erklarung  der   Kupfertafeh),  cor 

Brocomieaii  I^  >ii    B>   ^   SfMuaffuryai  achteu  Saene  p.  2CE. 
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a  tripod  table,  bearing  a  cantbarus  (two-handled  drinking 
cup),  iruit  and  cakes.  Description  of  the  Ancient  Marbles 
by  Taylor  Combe,  part  ii,  plate  iv,  show  the  detaUs 
very  accurately."  •  We  find  the  same  subject  in  Spon, 
Miscellanea  Eruditae  Antiquitatis,  p.  310,  pi.  xviii,  with 
the  addition  of  Erigone,  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  amplified 
by  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  figures ;  but  the 
provenance  is  not  stated.  Below  Uie  inscription  is  a  man 
wearing  a  broad  mantle  that  falls  symmetric^y  in  front 
and  behind,  slit  up  on  both  sides,  and  over  it  a  aagum 
£xed  by  a  brooch  on  the  right  shoulder ;  he  leads  a  horse 
with  saddle  and  bridle.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  man's 
helmet  we  observe  undulations  that  seem  to  imitate  curls 
of  human  hair ;  his  garment,  reaching  to  the  knees,  has  a 
fringe  at  the  bottom.  The  horse,  ornamented  as  usual 
with  bosses  (phalerae),  carries  the  rider's  shield  on  his  left 
side ;  three  straps  hang  down  from  each  end  of  the  saddle 
which  is  placed  on  a  cloth.  Both  reliefs  were  formerly 
painted.  The  material  employed  is  limestone,  and  the 
dimensious  are : — height,  2  metres  45  centimetres  ;  breadth 
84  cent. ;  thickness,  32  cent.'  I  exhibit  an  engraving 
of  the  lower  portion  of  this  monument,'   also  of  another 


'  Taylor  Combe  devoteB  mors  ttan 
Sto  PRgei  to  thu  sabject,  ani  cites  muny 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  at  length. 
Hi^cti  the  snme  mfarmation  mny  be 
obtained  from  Sir  H.  ElliaV  Townley 
Oalleiy,  voL  ii,  pp.  14I-H5,  woodcut 
vppoaite  p.  141,  Tbe  teit  and  notes  are 
learned,  but,  as  might  be  expected  !□  a 
cheap  and  popular  work,  the  iliustrattoii 
is  very  inferior. 

■  References  to  the  literature  ooutiM- 
t«d  with  this  IsacripUoD  are  Eiren  in 
Jacob  Becker's  Cut^og,  entitled  Die 
rOmischen  Inschriften  und  Steinsciilp- 
turen  dea  Museums  der  Stadt  Mainz, 
1876,  p.  72,  No.  322.  Drambach,  Corpus 
Inscrr.  Rhenanarum,  No.  915. 

'  The  doaign  below  the  inscription  is 
acQuratelf  described  bjDr.  Lindensohmit 
— the  beet  living  authority,  as  far  I  kuuw, 
for  the  nccoutrements  of  the  Rnmaii 
army:  Tracht  undBewaSiiung  dn  romis- 
chen  Hecree  n-iihrend  der  Knuerzeit.  mit 
beeODderer  Deriiokiichtitrung  der  Kheinia- 
chen  Deokmale  und  Ftmdetilcke,  dar- 
gestellt  in  Kwiitf  Tafeln  und  erlautert, 
1S82,  p.  24,  Taf.  viii,  No.  2. 

In  tripartite  monuments  of  this  clou, 
the  reli^  under  the  epitaph  ore,  I  think, 
tunollf ,  a^  here,  specific  ;  t.c,  they  indi- 


cate the  profession  or  oooupatdan  of  the 
deceuaed.  A.  HulLer  oonsidere  tliat  SiliuB 
belonged  to  the  Bquites  Singularee,  or 
SingulariL  They  are  thus  d^cribed  bj 
Do  Vit  (».T.  singulmia  {  11),  who  baa 
added  much  to  the  original  article  in 
Forcellini's  lexicon,  Fueront  militum 
genus  praetorianiB  prozimutn  tum  cua- 
todiae  munere,  tum  praetenturae  vicdim 
in  castria,  ex  provincialibus  institutum 
.  ■  •  Equitea  praetoriani  latere  destro 
praetorii,  singulares  impeiatoria  latere 
ainistro  tendere  debenl.  Insorr.  apud 
Gruter,  387,  2  J  618,  8  ;  1028,  2  ;  1041, 
12  ;  Henzen,  in  Aouali  dell'  Istituto 
Archeologico,  n.  1850.  Da  Vit  makes  ■ 
distinction  between  these  troops  and  the 
Ilia  iingvllarvnA  in  Tamtua,  Ilistoriea  iv, 
70;  T.  Orelli  in  laeo,  who  quotes  Baph. 
Fabretli,  p.  354. 

In  a  Roman  camp  the  Praetentara 
above  mentioned  extended  from  the  Porta 
Prsetoria  facing  the  enemy  (as  we  sm  it 
now  at  Ratisbon,  Cai&a  Segina),  to  the 
Via  Principalis.  The  central  division 
WDH  colled  Latere  Praetorii ;  and  the  part 
behind  it,  towarde  the  Porta  Deeumana, 
nss  the  Retentuiu;  Dictionary  of  Antt., 

Ep.  252-S61  with  plan,  s.v.  Oaatm:  Tha 
omen  C«M«llum  ttealbnif,  by  CoL  Von 
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belonging  to  tbe  same  cI^m,  viz.,  Homan  cavalry,  llie 
grave-stone  which,  it  represents  was  found  at  Zahlbach, 
near  Mayence,  where  considerable  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
still  exist.  Under  the  group  of  figures  in  relief  is  the- 
following  Inscription ; — 

AKDE9  -.BEX  ■  F  • 

CTVES  ■  EAETI 

NIO  ■  EQ  ■  ALA  ■ 

OLAVD  -  AN  ■  Tfinr  ■ 

STIP  -V-H-SEH.F-O-    ' 

Andes,  Sexti  filius,  cives  Baetimo,  eqnea  alae  Claud- 
ianae,  annorum  triginla,  stipendiorum  quinque,  hie  situs 
eat :   heres  faciendum  curavit.' 

Andes,  sou  of  Sextus,  a  citizen  of  Haetiuium,  a  horse 
soldier  of  the  Claudian  squadron,  thirty  years  old,  who 
served  in  five  campaigns,  lies  here.  His  heir  erected  this 
monument.' 

BenUej  in  hia  oelebratsd  ediUoa  el 
Horace  prints  hera  uniCormly,  u  far  u 
I  hkve  obaarTed ;  the  indei,  hoirSTer, 
hu  Aatrf,  but  it  la  of  no  atithoritj,  ai 
coming  from  aaother  and  inferior  liaiid. 
Pnifeuor  Ely's  Latin-Eogluh  Diction- 
Euy,  ivhich  olu  1  u  only  a  fngment 
derivet  hertt  from  the  obooleto  hir,  hirU 
akin  to  the  Gtennan  Hott,  owner,  heir, 
and  elpUine  td  ^^  eg,  a  diiuinutiTa 
iiiffll,  which  ii  in  Qreek  try  or  ok;  eompL 
meroet,  meroedii,  pin|fuedo,  emvedg, 
duloedo,  teredo  ;  bmioe  the  word  mauu 
literallj  young  owner.  In  Fltuitua 
Memechiui,  iii,  2,  12,  edit.  Ritachl 
^patuU 
Hano,  qu6iui  heraa  n&mqium  arit  pott 
hQno  diem, 

One  nianu«cri|yt  (A)  baa  Haibh: 

■  EvBY  clasBicil  acholar  b  funiliar 
with  Andw.  a  village  u«ar  Mantua,  the 
birth'plaoe  of  Virgil ;  aocording  to  tra. 
diUon  it  is  repreiented  b;  the  modem 
Fietola.  The  nama  oocura  three  time* 
In  Caeaar  aa  equivalent  to  Andecavi  or 
Acdajtari,  a  Oallic  trttie  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Loire  :  B«a  Oall.,  iL  85  ; 
iii,  7 ;  vii,  1.  The;  joined  with  oUier 
Oaula  bordering  on  the  ocean  in  tha 
oonfederaof  led  by  VercingetoiiE,  which 
vainly  endenTonred  to  ahalLe  off  the 
Ronmn  yoke.  Lucan  nppsani  to  haTe 
another  form  of  the  name,  Andiu, 

In  nebulis,  Haduaun,  tuis,  maroero 
perosiu 

Andua,  jam  pUdda  Ligeria  reereAtnr 
nb  undo. 

Fhanalia,  i,  488,  aq.i 
but  Bnnnann  hM  mnrked  the  pasaaga  aa 
apurioua,  and  Bentley  aava  that  it  b  not 
found  in  any  of  tbe  HS&  Out  be  oollv 


■  I  L.  Jiicobi,  p.  13,  plate  ii, 
Enf^Iiah  'li.iuaUtian. 

Neitliar  Silius  nor  Attn  occun  in 
Bmnano-Biitiah  epigraphy.  The  former, 
a  nonun  gcntiU,  is  not  uucommon  in 
literature,  and  aapedally  frequent  in 
TaaituB ;  the  inecriptiona  aliui  f umUb  ei- 
amplea.  We  meet  with  p.  silivb  at  Car* 
thagena  (Cartlo^o  Nixa),  Hiibner,  Inacrr. 
HiaianiflB  Latinae,  Bo.  3411.  Probably 
P.  Siliua  Nerva  is  meant,  whowna  Consul 
under  Aujiuatus,  B.O.  SO,  the  year  when 
(be  Parthiana  natored  the  Roman  atan- 
dtrds.  Oi  all  who  borr  tbe  name,  the 
beat  known  is  Coiua  Siliua  paaaionately 
loved  by  tbe  notorious  Messalina:  Juvenal, 
Sat.  I.  S31  teqq. 

Optimiu  mo,  et  formoBiBsimus  idem 
Gentis    patrioioe  tapitur    miaar   ezatin- 

VesMlinae  ooulis. 

Lo !  this  moat  noble,  thu  moat  beauteoua 

youth, 
Is  hurried  oS,  a  helpleaa  lacnSce 
To  the  lewd  glanoe  of  MaaBalina's  ciyea  t 
Qifibrd's  Translatiou. 
■Backer,  Op.   citat,  p.  72,  No,  22S. 
Brambaeh,  Inacrr.  Hhenan.  1229. 

■  Orthography  requirei  us  to  write 
htra  nit  her  tnan  haere*.  Tbe  early 
acholare  Hanutiua  and  Cellariua  express 
this  opinion,  which  b  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  mnnuacripte  and  tbe 
stronger  erideDoe  of  inacriptiooa.  Some- 
times the  aipirate  is  omitted :  Qnilar, 

621,     7,    BRU    B.H.F.  ;     S-26,    7,    IBBDES 

noBRVHT.  Comp  a  similar  variety  in 
htrat  and  rriu.  De  Vit,  av.  Sera, 
written  without  the  diphthong,  prevents 
Donfuaion  with  Amtu  2d.  per*,  ind.  act. 
of  the  Tttb  hatrta. 
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An  engraving,  on  a  reduced  scale,  one-ninth  of  the 
ori^nal,  is  given  by  Dr.  Lindenschmit,  Die  AlterthUmer 
nnserer  heidnischen  Yorzeit,  Heft  XI.,  Tafel  6  (Romische 
Grabsteine).  The  group  consists  of  a  rider,  an  attendant 
and  a  German  lying  on  the  ground :  of  these  figures  the 
first  has  a  helmet  with  cheek  pieces,  a  lance  in  hia  right 
hand,  and  an  oval  shield  in  his  left ;  his  sword  ia  on  nis 
right  side,  but  I  cannot  see  any  belt  by  which  it  was 
attached.  However,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
composition  is  the  barbarian  —proved  to  be  so  by  his  wild 
expression  of  countenance,  pointed  beard  and  h^  turned 
back.  Moreover,  he  attempts  to  wound  the  horse  with  a 
short  curved  sword,'  such  as  we  see  amongst  the  spoils 
taken  ^m  the  Germans  in  the  ensign  of  a  cohort,  figured 
by  Dr.  Lindenschmit,  Heft  VII.,  T^.  5.  He  wears  close- 
fitting  trousers,  a  part  of  German  costume,  fastened  by  a 
girdle,  and  covering  the  calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Lucan,  Pharsaha,  lib.  I.,  v.  431,  speaks  of  die 
Vangiones  (Worms)  as  imitating  the  loose  trousers  of  the 
8armatian8, 

Et  qui  te  laxis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  braccis, 
Vangiones. 

Eaetinium,  called  by  Pliny  Eataneum,  is  now  Eudunich, 
a  town  of  Dalmatia,  near  the  coast,  between  Salonae  and 
the  island  of  Melita.'     In  the  map  which  accompanies 

t«d<    The  Antonine  Itineruy  mentlotu  ITEipetee  and  TenchtarL  Oerman  trfbai 

the  Andium  Tnaulae,  Itinerariuiu  Hui-  on  the  right  bank  o(  the  Rhine  (Aoitic 

timmn— In  man  Ooeaoo  quod  OaUiaa  et  WeatphaUa), — suffasaisqae    equls,    oom> 

Britannia^   iaterluit,    Andium    Hiodelia  pluribusqua  □aatrU  dejectia,   and  lUd., 

Uisntia  (OuoBsant,  Uahant)  Bma(8ein),  equo  vulnerato  dejeotus. 

edit  Weueling,  p.  SO,   9.     HiBO  colligi  Ad   English  trunslation  pnbliahad  bj 

potest  Andes  aliquanda  Snea  *uoa  uaqua  Talboys,  Oxford,  and  profeasing  to  be  a 

ad  mare  protuliaae  ;  De  Vit,  Onomaatioon,  literal  venion  rendan  infimo  tquo  1m 

B.T.  Andes.  "  bia  horae  being  killsd ;  "   but  thia  fa 

I  have  not  met  with  Andee  as  Uia  name  inadequate,  beoMue  the  force  of  Uis 
of  a  man  elaewbere,  but  ia  out  own  preposition  I u(  (under)  ia  not  ezpreased. 
country  we  find  some  abbreviations  that  Tacitus  means  that  the  animal  wa* 
Tssemble  it.  tliibnar,  Inacrr.  Brit,  Lat,  slabbed  in  the  bally.  Ths  Italian  inter- 
No.  143  AND,  ia  coatjia  Romaois  prope  prater,  Bernardo  Davanzati,  does  not 
Trawsfynnyd  ad  viam  Romanam,  now  succeed  mnch  better  with  his  pluMa 
.  .  .  at  Tau-y-bwlch  Hall,  Merioneth-  moctogli  aotto  il  oavaUo.  Tranala^ons  of 
ahire;  ibid.  No.  13S1"  ardou,  Camulo-  the  classics  have  often  been  made  by 
duni  (Colchester)  in  anaa  amphorae  aut  Be<K)nd-rate  acholara,  who  through  ignor- 
in  margine  catini.  ance  and  careleaaneas  have  miarepresentad 

*    The  attitude  of  this  figure  admirably  the  originala  ;  ho  they  have  verified  the 

illustrates  a  passage  in  Tacitus  ;  Annals,  proverb,  Traduttori,  badilorl 

bk.  ii,    cb.   11,    Chariovalda  dux  Bata  '  We  are   accustomed    to   the  tonn 

Tontm  .    .    .    congsstja  talis  et  auKeso  DainMtia,  and  moat  editiooe  of  Horace  ia 

equo  laUtur.     Oomp.  Ceeaar,  Bell.  Qall.  the  Odea,  ii,  1,  IS,  have 

iv,  12,  where  he  relates  Uw  war  mth  the  Dalmatioo  peperit  triumpho,    - 

VOL.  ZLVn  S  0 
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Mr.  A,  J.  Evans's  Eesearchea  in  lUyricuin,^  ArcluBologia, 
vol.  xlviii,  between  pages  2  and  3,  Kmiovic  seema  to 
correspond  with  the  situation  of  Rataneum.  Accord- 
ing to  Hardouin,  the  modem  name  is  Mucarisca.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  inhabitants, 
.and. taken  by  Qermanicus;  he  says  the  Romans  suffered 
great  loss,  being  burnt  as  well  as  wounded.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  locdity  is  suppUed  by  a  monument  discovered 
at  Bingen  in  1860,  erected  to  a  soldier  of  the  third  cohort 
of  Dalmatians  (deuuatabvh).' 

We  may  remark  that  natives  of  distant  provinces  served 
in  the  army  on  the  Rhenish  frontier ;  so  in  the  next 
inscription,  Becker's  Catalogue,  No.  224,  mention  is  made 
of  a  soldier  buried  near  Mayence,  who  came  from  C3eleia 
in  Noricum  (Styria).  Similarly,  the  Lapidarium  Septeu- 
trionale  records  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  in  Britmn 
— the  first  and  second  Ala,  and  the  second  Cohort  of 
Astures.  It  was  evidently  part  of  the  wise  poUcy  of  the 
Romans  to  distribute  their  forces  in  such  a  way  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  of  sympathizing  with  disloyal 
BubjectB.* 


loUowing  note :  Saripturoin  Beln 
prcebeat  ImoripUonea  (Orub  p.  "° 
uutript  a.u.c.  763,  bbllo  db 
interdum  et  Codices,  xA  li.l.  uitiquiesimuB 
noster  B.  Sindlarlj  FIqi-ub,  Epltuma 
Berum  Komanmim,  Ub.  iv,  cap.  xii,  J  11, 
reUtJQH;  a  fomier  iiai  with  tbe  Dnl- 
mstiaDa,  wjb  Hoa  jam  quidem  Mardua 
(Le.,  C.  MarduB  Fi^uluB,  Coi.  B.C.  162) 
incenBS  urbs  Delminio  qnHBi  detriiDco- 
vent,  V.  the  note  of  Freituhemiui  in  the 
Variorum  CummentArj  of  Qnaviua'g 
edition,  p.  GC8.  Jn  tbe  map  mentiaaed 
ftbove  Uie  Dhuoncnjus  are  marked  Eaat 
pf  Salonae. 

Hr.  ArtlitiT  Evani  hu  adapted  tiie 
form  Salonra,  which  it  more  uausl  than 
Salona;  both  the  linguUr  and  plural 
occur  in  Qreek  al  well  aa  Latin — ia\An, 
3aXfi>«i.  The  place  deiivea  its  celebrity 
chiefly  from  having  been  the  retreat  ol 
DiocletiiD  ;  QibboQ,  ehap.  ziii,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  101—103,  edit.  Dr.  W.  Smith. 
Comp.  Lucan,  Pharaalia,  iv,  401, 
Qua  marie  Hadiiaci  loDgaa    [eriC  unda 

Salonaa, 
Bt  tepidum  in  moUea  Zepbyios  eicuirit 

lader. 


Ill  Smith's  Diet  of  Cl»s«ie»l  Geography 
this  reference  ia  giveu  incoireotlj* 

The  modern  city  of  RpUato  ia  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Balona,  and  ia  built 
chiefly  on  the  site  of  Diocletian's  Palaca. 
Spdlatro  is  incorrect,  because  the  name 
cornea  from  Uie  lAtin  PaUUitMa:  in  this 
leapect  booka  of  reference  may  mislead. 

'  See  Lindenacbmit,  Die  Alterthiimer 
unserer  heidoischen  Vorzeit,  aehnUia 
Heft,  Tafel  v.  Besides  the  InBcriptkia, 
this  monument  ii  remarkable  for  the 
ornament  mveriug  tbe  lover  part  of  the 
abdomen  (somewhat  like  the  iponan  worn 
by  OUT  Highland  regiments),  which  is 
unusnallylwell  preserved;  also  for  two  hu- 
reliefs  of  figures  from  the  Mithraic  cycle. 

>  Lapid.  Septent,  Nob.  27,  28,  116, 
121,  043,  286,  23S ;  Bruce,  Koman  Wall, 
edit.  4to.  ;  lilrst  Ala  of  Astures,  Beawell, 
p.  IDS  i  Second  Ala  of  Asturea,  Cheatera, 
pp.  04,  158  ;  Second  cohort  of  Aatures, 
Qreat  Cheaters,  pp.  SS,  235.  How  that 
many  att«mp(«  are  being  made  i«  dis- 
member our  own  country,  it  v^ould  be 
well  for  ua  to  study  the  leasona  of  biatory, 
and  consider  by  what  means  the  RomnDS 
coDSDiidated  their  empire,  enabled  it  to 
resist  eztenial  attacks,  and  made  it  last 
■oloi^. 
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The  cenotaph  of  Manius  Caelius  holds  a  foremost  place" 
among  the  antiquities  of  the  Bliine-Iand,  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  importance  and  the  event  which  it  commemo- 
rates ;  and  T  beg  permission  to  describe  it  as  an  example 
parallel  to  the  leading  features  of  the  Mayence  collection.; 
Mr.  Eoach  Smith  has  treated  this  subject  in  his  Collec-^ 
tanea,  vol  ii,  but  by  no  means  in  an  exhaustive  manner,- 
so  that  some  new  particulars  may  be  added  on  the  present 
occasion. 

M'  ■  CAELIVB  M-  ■  CAELIV8 

M-L.  M-L- 

PRIVATVS-  THIAMINVS- 

ITCAELIO  •  T  ■  F  ■  LaM    —    BoN    — 

—  OLEG-XHX-ANN    —    TiTTTh 

•  CIDIT  ■  BELLO   VARIANO   0S8A 
■  NTEERE  ■  LICEBIT  -P  •  OAELIVS  ■  T  •  F  • 
T.TJTM  •  PRATEE  ■  FECIT  • 

Manius  Caelius,  Manii  libertus  Frivatus.  Manias 
Caelius,  Manii  libertus  Thiaminus. — Manio  Gaelic/ Kti 
filio,  Lemonia  (tribu)  Bon  (onia,  lega)to  le^onis  duode: 
vicesimae,  annorum  quinquaginta  trium  semis.  (Ce)  cidit 
bello  Variano.  Ossa  (i)nferre  licebit.  PubliuB  Caeliusj 
Titi  fihus  Lemonia  (tribu)  frater  fecit. 

Manius  Caelius  I^vatus,  freedman  of  Manius.  Mamuft 
Caelius  Thiaminus,  freedman  of  Manius — To  Maniua 
Caeliufl,  son  of  Titus,  of  the  lemoniah  tribe,  of  Eononia, 
general  commanding  the  eighteenth  legion,  fifty-tlire4 
and  a  half  years  old.  He  fell  iu  the  war  of  Varus.  The 
bones  may  be  brought  here.  Publius  Caelius,  son  of 
Titus,  of  the  Lemonian  tribe,  his  brother,  erected  thi^ 
monument' 

Hie  ^eat  difficulty  here  is  in  the  beginning  of  thei 
second  Ime,  where  the  military  rank  of  the  deceased  is 
indicated.  I  have  translated  the  inscription  according  to 
Overbeck's  supposition,  viz.,  that  we  have  here  the  ter, 
mination  of  the  word  legato.    Some  read  0  (inverted  0) 

'  VamB  wu  defeated  hj  tha  Oennan  enconra^      his      troop*     to      oppoM 

cHieftain  AnnliiiuB,  and  hia  three  legiona  GeimBiucaa, 

wers  neaH;  deetr^ed,  Aj).    7,  in  the  A    colnaal  atatae   tl  Hennuuii   Out 

Saltiui     Teutoburgieaau,      TeutobuTger  natioDal  here,  haa  been  enotod  on  the 

Wald.      Hencb  l^dtua,   Annala,  bt  ii,  ipot  wbers  the  battle  ia  BUppoaed  to  h»TS 

chap.     15,    puta   into    the     moDth    of  been  fought.     It  oan  BMiIy  t>e  liated  ill 

AnnimuB  these  tanntiDK  worda,  Hoa  eaae  an  aicunoon  from  Detmold  ;  Hnrrajr'a 

Bomanoa,  Variani  exeratua  fugacdiniiiiaa  Handbook  for   tlie   Bhine    and   Koiui 

(the  wmat  nuuwara),  with  whicb  be  QarDuny ,  20th  editlob    880,  pt  178 1^. 
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instead  of  TO  and  explain  It  aa  the  abbreviation  of 
CWunwit,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  vitis  (staff 
made  of  a  vine-branch)  in  the  hand  of  CaeHus ;  but  this 
view  cannot  be  accepted  because  the  letter  on  the  stone  is 
an  0  fully  closed.  As  there  is  not  room  for  three  large 
capitals,  one  of  the  critics  has  proposed  TrO  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  these  characters  would  of  course  stand  for 
Tr^no,  we  may  compare  BoN  for  Bononia  in  the  preced- 
ing line,  and  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  b  by 
the  fact  that  the  stone  is  here  much  weathered.  Lastly, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  0  stands  for  Optio,  the 
assistant  of  the  centurion  (captain)  or  vice-centurion  as 
the  Germans  translate  it."  The  lexicographer  Feslus 
uses  the  word  adjutor  to  explain  Optio ;  and  hence  prob- 
ably modem  dictionaries  have  rendered  it  by  adjutant, 
the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  drill  in  a  regiment,  as 
the  adjutant-general  superintends  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  But  the  centurion's  deputy  had  no  special  func- 
tions of  this  kind,  so  that,  I  think,  our  military  title 
lieutenant  would  be  more  equivalent.  One  would  expect 
to.  find  the  Dative  here,  in  apposition  with  the  name 
Oaelio  T\iiich  precedes  ;  but  if  Optio  is  read,  it  must  be  in 
ihe  N  Minative,  and  constructed  with  the  following  verb 
ceciffU.' 

.  On  each  side  of  Manius  Gaelius  is  the  bust  of  a  freed- 
saan  whom  he  had  manumitted,  surmounting  a  pedestal. 

'  ^  Orerbeck    thought  that  the  IstUra  priaoner  in  Uie  suns  inr,  Hut   Bom. 

o^theetone  were  lto,  but  admito  tbnt  lib.  ii,cap,  120,  \  6,  edit.  J.  C.  OrelU;  p. 

Ulefeii  noother  example  of  thii  abbraria-  74  B,  edit.  Upaiua,  16D7. 
UoD  of  legaio  in  Roman  lapiilpjr  inscrip'.  *  Optio  occuiB  on  a  Totive  altar  found 

tiona.    Dr.    A.   HiiUer,    of    Flensbiirg,  at  Saalburg,  and  Itoiv  depo«ited' in  tb« 

foUlwr  the  opioioQ  tiiat  Gaelius  was  a  Uussum  at  Homburg. 
Vice-:  or  aub-centurioQ  :  see  his  elaboista 
t&d  copiouil}'  illustrated  article  WaSin 
in  BaumsiBtor'B  Denkmaler  des  Kluaia- 

dien  AltartmnB,  B  Bond,  p.  2049  sq.  luno    rwur 

.  At  firet  tight  one  would  infer  from  tio 

number  and  niagili9ceiice  of  hia  decora-  °^  Romercastall  Saulburg  von  A.  V. 
ttonathnt  Cielius  was  of  higher  .rank  Cohmisen,  Oberst.  a.  D.  und  Conaarvator 
than  a  oentnrion  ;  but  the  argument  is  by  nnd  L.  Jaoobi,  B»umeiBt«r,  p.  46;  English 
ao  m»uu  oondusiVB,  beoause  the  efflgy  Translation,  p.  2*.  This  inscription  haa 
of  an  officer  who  belonged  to  this  class  ^'^  carred  over  an  earlier  one,  liks  a 
the  Varoneae  Q.  SertoriuB,  presents  an  palimpaest,  1  suspect  that  in  some  cases 
sppearanoe  even  more  splendid.  Linden-  *•>«  letleni  have  not  been  copied  oorrectly. 
Bchmidt,  Op,  dtat.,  Heft  vi,  Taf.  6,  Riddle  and  Arnold  in  their  English- 
discusses  ful^  the  intarpretations  above  La*^  Dictionary  propose  tergcant  as  a 
mentioned,  and  dtea  an  appoaits  passage  translation  of  opCto,  but  the  ioferioiity  of 
from  Velleiua  Fateicnlua,  who  recordB  '  non-commiBaion«d  officer  renders  thia 
ttm  hendna  of  Caldoi  Cadius,  taken  t*™>  nosuil«bIe. 


IN  .  K  .  D  .  D  .  ( 

penava  ATao 
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In  this  case,  an  usual,  the  libertini  received  the  praenomm 
and  Tiomen  gentUicium  of  the  patron.  We  have  a  famous 
example  of  this  practice  in  the  comic  poet  Publius 
Terentiu3  Afer,  the  freedman  of  Publius  Terentiua 
Lucanus,  a  Boman  Bcnator.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  these  two  busts  are  smaller  than  that  of  the  chief 
personage.  So  in  the  Cathedral  at  Hayence,  among 
the  monuments  of  the  episcopal  electors,  Bishop  Peter 
von  Aspelt  is  represented  as  large  as  life,  while  the 
emperors  whom  he  had  crowned  are  only  half  the  size,' 
On  the  other  hand,  Egypt  supplies  illustrations  of  a  date 
long  antecedent  to  the  group  now  before  us.  The  first 
plate  in  voL  i.  of  Wilkmson's  Ancient  Egyptians  shows 
Barneses  III  returning  with  his  prisoners  to  Thebes ;  he 
looks  like  a  giant  surrounded  by  a  generation  of  dwarfs, 
for,  as  compared  with  the  monarch,  both  the  captives  and 
his  sons,  who  attend  as  fan-bearers,  are  quite  diminutive. 
However,  the  central  figure  demands  much  closer  atten- 
tion than  the  subordinate  ones,  the  superiority  of  Caelius 
being  indicated  not  only  by  size,  but  by  position  and 
decorations.  He  wears  the  corona  civica,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  distinctions,  and  conferred  on  him  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow  citizen  in  battle.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,^  which  in 
this  case  were  united  by  a  medallion.  Bound  the  neck  is 
a  torquia  standing  out  prominently,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  folds  of  the  under  clothing.*  Two 
armlets  {armiUae)  are  suspended  by  ribbons  in  front  of 

'  Bentley  In  the  Frefaoe  to  hia  edition  enouBfa  to  ahon  clearly  both  ths  leavw 

of   the   Fables   oE    Phaedrun    and    the  uid  the  «cojiib  :  l^ead  of  reTsraa 

ProTerbs  [SatUntiae),  of  Publius  Syrus,  e.8.p.(j.b.  adbbbtohi  ubkhiatis  pvslicab 

boimd  up  with  Teraaoe,  cslla  sttentioii  to  Duis  una  oouronne  de  chStie.    Cohen, 


ths  emoaoipitian  of  thcee  authors — Hi  H^dsilles  Impfrislce,  tome  1,  p.  3 

trea  pari  oouditione  Liberti  et  PeregrinL  Nos.  402-4fl4  ;  also  S.P.Q.R.  OB  oiv.  bbh, 

The  manumittod  slave  nos  called  the  i.e.  civa  Knatot,  Nob.  465-46B.     EcUiel, 

Wtertu*  at  hia  former  muter,  but  he  was  Doct.  Nmn.  Vet.,  vol.  vi,  p.  S29— Tbe«- 

aaid  to  belong  to  the  class  of  libertini.  aurua  HordliuiuB,  tom.  iii,  Nummi  aurel 

This   dietinctiim    ia    ezphuned    in    the  Impentons  VeBpaaiaai,  Tab.  v,  num.  SO ; 

Dictionaiy  of  Antiquities,  p.  70G.  Art  by  Tab.  vl,  S,  S,  10.    Numismata  VEapamani 

Ur.   Q.   Long,   and  in   Adam'a    Boman  ex  .^re  Magno,  Tab.  ziii,  IS,  IS  ;  Tab. 

Antt.  p.  28,  edit.  1834.  xiiii,  17,  Scriptum  intra  ooroaam  qaer- 

■  Murray'a  Haodbook  for  North  Ger-  oeam     MAPKOl    lUANKIOX     0TAF03 

many,    lie,    notices    this    fact ;    comp.  ANeniATOX 

Baedeker,  Rheiolanda  p.  200.     The  name  *  Kein,  ap.   Baameister  Art.  WaSbn, 

ia  Taiioudf  spelt,  Aichspaltand  Asfeldt.  ooajectures  that  tbe  large  ring  round  the 

'  A  ^ood  example  ia  supplied  by  the  neck  is  Uie  iorquit  major,  and  that  the 

btnB)  coini  ol  Veepasian,  wnich  an  large  smaller  onea  on  tbe  breast  are  the  lorquet 
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the  breast,  and  smaller  bracelets  adorn  the  wrUts ;  bat 
the  bosses  (pkalerce)  are  still  more  conspicuous,  being  five 
medallions  arranged  in  two  rows ;  in  the  upper  Medusa's 
head  takes  the  central  place  between  two  others  that  are 
ivy-crowned  and  evidently  Bacchanalian :  below,  one 
medallion  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  behind  the  wrist ; 
the  other,  which  is  distinctly  visible,  exhibits  a  lion's 
head.'  Caelius  wears  a  leaUiem  cuirass  {lorica) ;  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  shoiildera, 
where  there  is  no  sign  of  joints  or  hinges,  which  would 
be  required  if  the  armour  was  metallic,  m  order  that  the 
arms  might  work  freely.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand  the 
vine-staff  {vitis),  usually  indicating  a  centurion,  but  also 
carried  by  evocati  who  had  the  same  military  rank.' 

The  classical  tourist  ought  not  to  leave  the  Museum- 
without  taking  a  turn  in  the  court  yard  and  examining 


niaorm,  whioh  nemi  ferj  pUuaibK  In 
■upport  ol  thii  opioian,  he  refers  to  an 
incnptioa  in  Onitar,  p,  zcvi,  1,  quoted 
ftbora  for  another  puipoae.  It  k  givan 
vith  lome  variation  hj  OrelU,  No.  IGSl, 

•lAHO  PATBI  II  AVO.  BACRTX  1  C.  ITLIVS  a 
W,  STB  i  ATOB  AID.  DOHAtVH  AB.  TL  OASfi,  || 
AVa.  y.  AVQTBfTO  TOBQVI  ||  UAIOKB.  BSLLO 
OIUlATIOa  OB  HOSOBBM  |  U  VIBATVS  OVM 

LiBBHUllam  PoaviT.  The  editor  remarki 
MM  .  .  .  dtfraudt  turptcta  at,  but 
the  Bstariak  preszed  impliea  that  ha 
doubted  whether  the  iocription  ia  genuine. 
>  Phaltrat  were  origiiutlly  mstal  omv 
meuta  attached  to  the  hanuai  oI  horsM, 
and  neie  aft«rwHda  worn  by  aoldien  on 
thnr  braaats.  There  were  two  kinds, 
plain  and  S^red ;  of  the  former  we  aae 
an  eumple  in  the  monument  of  Cndua 
MuduB,  an  eagle-bearer  (aiimliftr),  en- 
graved b;  Lloclanachmit,  Op.  citat.,  Heft 
Tr,  Taf.  d ;  they  oonaiBt  of  nine  round 
dins — tlie  lame  shape  ••  Foljbiua  danotea 
by  the  term  fuUq  (patera)  lib.  li,  cap, 
39,  f  8,  r«  U  mrMSaUrri  irii  imAruinDTi 

01  the  latter  variety  Bome  ppecimena  were 
found  in  1S&8  at  Lauerafort  between 
Hoeia  And  Erefeld,  doeely  oorreaponding 
with  the  decomtions  of  Caeliua :  the;  are 
nine  medalliooa  with  the  deTicaa  in  high 
relief — Oorgons,  youthful  Bacchus,  Venua, 
Silenua,  lion,  eto. 

PermuB  uses  the  word  phaUrM  in  a 
seoondaiy  ud  flgurativs  aense  to  mean 
external  advantage*  that  make  a  show  : 
S»t.  iii,  V.  SO,  Ad  popolum  phalcnu  :  ego 
t«  intoa  et  in  oute  novt 


Amy  1  theM  buppings  .to  the  iibbls 
He  they  deodra  not ;  for  your  Mol  I 

Within,  without. 

Oiffimi'i  TrmuUakn. 

Hunrich  has  a  good  note  in  hia  Com- 
mentary, PAoIera^Pferdeachmuck.Pata 
iiberh&apt,  Blendwerk.  "  Dna  iit  Bland, 
werk  fur  den  groaaen  Hanfen,  nkht  fur 
den  Denkenden,  den  Weiaan  1 " 

'  Repreaentatioiu  of  oentarfcma  in 
nulitai7  ooetume  are  by  no  means 
common,  but  a  very  intcreatiqg  one  wu 
disoovered  bj  Hr,  Qeoige  Joalin  near 
Coleheater,  Angost^  IBflS.  The  ttev.  B. 
Lodge  haa  written  an  aecarata  deaeriptioD 
of  thu  sepulchral  monument,  in  which 
the  figure  Garriei  a  pUu.  This  memoir 
ilBOoompanied  by  a  good  engraving,  which, 
I  think,  haa  been  repeated  in  Lewin'a 
life  and  Epistlea  of  St.  Paul,  Comp. 
Juvenal,  Sat  viii,  v.  347,  aq., 

Nodoaam  poet  hneo  fnmgeb«t  vcrtioo 

Si  lentui  pigri  mnniret  oaaba.  dolabrl ; 
and  TadtuB,  Annals,  lib.  f,  cap.  29. 
Oentario  Lodliiu  lutei^atur,  eul 
militAribuB  faoetiis  voodnilnm  "oedo 
alteram  "  indidsrant,  quia  fracta  vite  in 
tergo  militia  alteram  clara  voce  ac  rursua 
aliam  poscebat.  Sea  the  instmotive 
notasof  Brotier  and  OraUL 

Juvenal  aiya  that  Uie  knotty  vine-atoff 
was  broken  about  the  head  of  Harius,  if 
work  with  hia  adce  in 


a  mutiny  t 
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the  remains  of  a  Eoman  bridge  deposited  there;'  the 
piles  (P/ahlrost),  were  removed  from  the  Rhine  in  1881, 
and  are  arranged  as  they  stood  originally.  We  have  not 
direct  statements  of  historians  or  evidence  of  inscriptions 
to  prove  the  exact  date  of  erection ;  but  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  Florus,  Drusus  placed 
garrisons  on  the  Meuse,  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  as  mentioned 
above,  built  a  chain  of  more  than  fifty  fortresses  on  the 
Rhine.*  Moreover,  Tacitus  mentions  hia  fort  on  the 
Taunus,  and  Dion  Cassius  another  erected  by  him  in  the 
country  of  the  Catti,  close  to  the  Bhine,  which  seems  to 
be  Castel  opposite  Mainz.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  with 
great  probability,  that  he  at  least  began  the  bridge,  of 
which  we  now  see  the  substructions,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  communications  with  the  right  bank,  and  to  make 
both  sides  of  the  stream  thoroughly  Eoman,  as  they  after- 
wards became." 

A  leaden  medallion  found  in  the  SaSne  at  Lyons  in  the 

ddiiig  more  donly  with  Cfear'»  tcooDnt ; 
it  showa  the  diagoiial  braon  (fibaiae} 
"  paming  from  ths  head  of  satui  pile  to 
the  middle  poiot  ot  the  next  pile  op  or 
down  ■tream."    Voto  p.  209  s.  t. 

Cnear  broke  the  bndge  down,  pontem 
raeidii,  ibid.  o.  19,  uid  its  poeition 
cannot  be  determined  eiactlj :  aome 
authoritieB  plaoe  it  near  Bonn,  but  the 
majority  are  in  favour  of  a  tite  a  littls 
below  Coblenz,  near  Aodernach  {Anliat^ 
naeuvi)  on  the  left  tiaiik,  and  Neuwied 
on  Che  right,  Merivale,  History  of  the 
RomaDB  under  the  Empire,  edit.  8vo., 
voL  i,  p.  IS  tq.  and  note  :  C.  Juln 
Cawaria  Commentarii  de  Bello  Qallico, 
edit.  Prof.  HermimQ  Kheinhard,  1IIub< 
trierte  Schulauegabe,  tSSB,  pp.  S7-S9, 
Taf,  V»,  V;  pp.  248-S!45,  Addenda, 
Zum  Baa  der  Rbeinbriicke. 

'  FloTiu,  iv.  11,  2S,  lot.  eilal.,  and  see 
the  note  of  Frein^eminaiDtha  Tariomm 
Commentary,  edit.  Qraeviui,  torn,  i,  p, 
614. 

'  Tadtoa,  Annab,  i,  GS,  speakiDg  ot 
Oennanicui  the  eon  of  Droiul,  asya, 
poailoque  caatello  auper  Teetigia  paterni 
praesidii  in  monte  Tauno,  eipaditam 
eiercituminCbattoaiapit.  Someauppaa« 
that  the  Saalburg,  near  Eombui;^  ia 
meant  ;  rid.  interpp.  in  looo.  Dion 
Caeaiua,  lib.  liv,  cap.  33,  ml  irtpar  {i.e, 
^ifiBr)  iv  Xi-rrBu  wafi  aur^  rf  pi^fifi. 

Among  the  later  Koman  Emperoia  two 
dewrre  to  be  noticed  in  oonneotioti  with 
the  oocapation  ol  Uiii  re^on,  Piobtu  iu4 


m  that  the  rioten  pot  to  death 
LuciliiiB,  a  eentarion  nicknamed  eeiLi 
aUtrcm  (give  ma  another),  because,  when 
he  had  broken  hit  cane  on  the  back  of  a 
aoldier,  he  uaed  (o  call  aloud  for  another 
and  then  another.  Theee  two  paaaageo, 
written  about  the  aame  time,  aremutually 
IlliistTetire ;  what  is  wanting  in  (he  poet 
ia  lupplied  by  the  historian  and  vice  vtni. 
As  the  bust  of  a  f  reedman  is  placed  on 
either  side  of  Caelius,  so  at  Colclieatflr 
the  inscription  informs  us  that  the 
sepulchral  monument  wna  erected  by  two 
freedmen  of  the  deceaaed : 


The  vitU,  bring  a  special  badge  of 
distinction,  was  used  to  eipresa  the 
oenturion'a  office  :  £lii  Spartiani  Had- 
riouoB,  cap.  10,  46,  locum  castris  caperet, 
nulli  Tit«m  niii  robusto  et  bonae  famae 
daret,  with  the  note  of  Salmasins  in  the 
Variorum  edition,  Lugduni  BataT,  1S71. 
For  other  illustrationa  see  the  woodeuta 
in  Rich's  Companion  to  the  Latin  Diet., 
e.  T.  Ei>i>eaii  and  Vitit. 

'  He  can  hardly  age  these  relics  with- 
out thinking  of  CiEsar'u  bridge  orer  the 
Rhine  described  in  his  Qallic  W.u-,bo(^ 
It,  chap.  17.  An  engraving  of  it  is  given 
in  Oudendorp'B  excellent  edition,  4to., 
I7S7,  p.  1B7,  Pontis  figura-  a  Ca:3are 
decern  diebus  od  Rhenum  trejiciendum 
eEtecti ;  it  also  appears  as  a  frontispiece 
to  Hoberly'a  edition,  1879.  But  the  two 
rapr«MntatioDB  do  not  altogether  agree ; 
tb«  lathr  Is,  I  think)  preferable,  as  cc^- 
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.year  1862  seems  to  indicate  tliat  tiie  arches  were  of  stone. 
It  was  first  published  in  the  Bevue  Nnmismatique,  but 
the  most  complete  account  of  it  is  by  Becker  in  ttie 
Annalen  des  Vereins  fUr  Nass.  Alterthamsknnde  und  Gea- 
chichtsforschung,  IX,  p.  152  ff,  und  X,  p.  158  ff."  The 
ancient  bridge  waa  in  the  Hpace  between  the  present 
which  is  of  iron,  and  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  of  boats, 
but  very  much  nearer  the  former  position.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  study  the  details  of  construction,  and 
must  refer  the  inquirer  to  two  German  Memoirs :  Ber 
Bomische  Brllckenkopf  in  Eastel  bei  Mainz  und  die  dor^ 
tige  Edmerbrllcke,  von  Julius  Grimm,  1882 ;  and  Die 
romische  Hheinbrllcke  bei  Mainz,  von  Baurath  Heim 
und  Dr.  Wilh.  Velke  in  the  Zeitachrift  des  Vereins  zur 
Ejforschung  der  Rheinischen  Geschichte  u.  Altertbfimer 
in  Mainz,  Band  III.,  Heft  4, 1887.  These  publications  are 
illustrated  ly  plans  and  drawings  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large." 

I  have  already  said  that  nothing  Boman  can  be  seen  at 


ValflntinUa.  The  fonaer  u  lupposed 
but  incormctly,  to  have  conBtructed  tha 
Linut  TVantrhenanxu  nhich  protactad 
the  Afpi  Decumatea  (Suibin).  Qibbon, 
chap  xii  (sdit-  Smith,  vol.  u,  p.  (6],  makes 
this  BtatsmeDt,  but  doea  Dot  giva  say 
ancieat  anlhority  for  it ;  and  ao  eridence 
ot  the  kind  eiiatg.  S«e  Mr.  Thomna 
HDdgkin'a  Memoir  quoted  below,  The 
Ffahlgraben,  etc.,  pp.  S2-8B,  eapedolly 
p.  86  uq.  Again,  it  haa  been  aaid  that 
the  culture  ot  the  vine  wu  introduced 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  by  the  aama 
Emperor ;  thie  account  doee  not  agree 
well  with  a  ptueage  ia  Topiacua,  Life  of 
FrobuB,  c.  18  j  S,  Oallia  omuibus  at 
Biipauii  ac  Brittaonii  hinc  pennieit  ut 
Titee  haberent  vinumque  oonflcereut,  ipae 
AlmuD  Moutam  in  Illyrico  circa  Sirmium 
tililitaii  manu  fosaum  lecta  vite  coiueruit 
Perhaps  ve  ought  to  read  coTUrvit 
(plauted)  :  comp.  Virgil,  Eclogue  i,  T.  73, 
en,  quii  eomenmua  agroa  I  Cioeio,  De 
Beueotute  iTii,  GS,  agnim  diligenter  oon- 
eitum.  In  Liiy,  i,  2i,  Drakenborch's 
text  has  quam  arborem  comeruUtft,  but 
the  recent  editora,  Madvtg  and  Weisseu. 
bom  adapt  the  conjecture  of  Olareanua 


Gibbon,  in  hie  narmtive  of  VHlentinian'a 
campaigna  and  the  defence  of  the  Osltic 
frontier,  remarks  "  The  banku  of  the 
fUune,  fTom  ite  source  to  the  atreite  of 
the  ocaan,  were  closely  planted  with 
■trong  eutlea  wad  oonveiuetit  toweiv," 


chap,  sxv,  edit.  Smith,  iii,  260  aq.  It 
ihoiild  ba  obsarrad  that  the  hiatorian 
rightly  uaea  the  plural  number  in  the 
be^nuing  of  the  aantenca.  Montesquieu, 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  dea  Romaine, 
chap,  zrii,  Valentiuien  aentit  pioa  que 

r-Bonne  la  n£ceanl£  de  I'auden  plan ; 
gmplojB  tout«  aa  We  ll  fortifier,  1m 
borda  du  Rbiii,  &  y  foire  dee  levwe,  y 
batir  dea  chateaux,  y  placer  dea  troupea, 
leur  donner  le  moyen  d'y  aubsiater. 

'  Thia  medallion  ia  now  preserred  in 
the  Cabinet  dea  H^dailles  of  the  Bibljo- 
tliiqua  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  waa  shown 
to  me  by  H.  Emeat  Babelon,  bibliothfi. 
caire  an  Cabinet  das  Antiques.  The 
raverae  ia  perfectly  plain. 

"Four  plates  are  appended  to  the 
former  work:  Taf.  i  Kastel,  SituaUon  dea 
HomercastcllB  und  der  Briicke.  T^f.  ii 
Longenprofil  in  der  Linie  A-B  des  Situa- 
tionaplanee  mit  geometriacher  Ansicht 
der  reconatruirten  eraten  Riimerbrucke. 
Langanprofil  c-n,  SO"*  nordlich  von  a-b. 
Tat  iii,  1,  Rom.  Medaille  nach  Frohner, 
2  Caatellmauer.  Taf.  iv  Kastol,  Nach 
ainer  amtliehen  fiBUEUuschen  Anfnahma 
von  1807. 

The  latter  memoir  ia  illustrated  by  ul 
plat«e,  Taf.  ii-xiv :  the  following  may 
De  mentioned  im  specially  intenating;  ix. 
Situation  der  PfeUflrreete  der  rBmiachen 
Rheinbriicke  bei  UaJnx ;  li,  Pfohlrost 
der  rSm.  Rhdobriioke  (ao^Wtellt  im 
Bofe  dei    knrfiinlL    Safaloaaoa);   xii 
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Mayence  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Museum ;  this  is  true 
for  the  city,  but  in  its  immediate  neighboarhood  the  cita- 
del coutaias  a  monument  which  is  Bomati  both  In  name 
and  in  reality.  It  is  a  tower,  now  about  twelve  metres  high, 
at  the  sonth-weat  comer  of  the  fortress,  which  stands  on  a 
hill  and  has  succeeded  the  ancient  castrum.  The  modem 
name  of  this  structure,  Eigelstein  or  Eichelstein,  has  been 
derived  from  the  Gterman  Ekhel,  an  acom,because  its  shape 
is  supposed  to  be  similar.  But  this  etymology  seems 
fanciful  and  far-fetched,  it  would  be  better  to  connect  the 
name  with  the  Latin  aquUa  (French  aigle),  especially  as 
an  old  tradition  relates  that  the  building  was  erected  by 
the  legions  in  honour  of  Dmsus.  The  words  Eigel  {Eickel) 
and  aquiia  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  appears 
at  first  sight,  because  the  Romans  pronounced  QTJ  as  K  or 
the  hard  C  which  is  interchanged  with  G,  as  in  the  name 
Caius,  frequently  written  Gaius.'      It  is  said  that  games 


B3mts6h«  Werkwage  von  der  Rheb- 
briicke.  BObtier,  titer  inreatiKitliig  the 
InMriplioDB,  conolndee  that  tiie  Bridge 
ahould  Dot  be  attribated  ta  Druiiis,  but 
that  it  was  probably  erected  about  the 
end  ot  the  fint  century  oF  oar  era. 

There  is  an  imporbint  and  well  known 
passage  in  Eameniiis  relating  to  this 
Bubject ;  Panegjricmi  Conetantio  Caesari, 
le.  ConatanUus  Chlonia  (the  Pale)  tathur 
of  Conitantina  the  Ciraat,  Emperor,  A.D. 
SOG-SOfl,  cap.  ii,  A  ponte  Rhaai  usque  ad 
DannUi  tnnuttum  OanticTisem  daviutnCa 
atqua  eihausta  penitua  AllBTnHntiia. 
Quatia  has  been  identified  with  Odaz- 
burg,  which  is  utnated  a  little  east  of 
Ulm,  at  the  junction  ot  the  river  Qiinz 
with  the  Danube ;  tee  the  French  trans- 
latStm  "  Disoonm  d'  Bum^e  "  by  I^nd- 
iot  and  Socket,  note  p.  176  aq.  Cf. 
Brnnet,  Diet,  de  Q&igraphie,  b.t.  Some 
authoritiee,  however,  assign  Ountia  to  a 
different  podUon  :  v.  index  to  the  Anton- 
ins  Itinetat7,  edit.  Parthev  and  Pintler. 

Ammianns  speaks  ot  a  bridge  at  Hay> 
enoe  oonatruci«d  by  the  Emperor  Juliaii, 
lib.'ZTii,  c  1,  }  £  peUtumaipaeMogonlia- 
cum,  ut  ponte  compacto  tianBgieasus  in 
suis  requireret  barbaroa,  cum  Dullnm 
reliquiaset  in  noatris,  refR^ant«  vetabatur 
ezerdtn. 

The  meat  recent  discovery  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  that  noticed  in  the 
Indfpendance  Beige  of  September  II, 
1S99.     Dn   travail  ez£cut£   k  Mayence 

rrarl' agrandissemeatd'une  uaineamis 
nn,  et  dans  na  parfut  ^t  de  ( 
Haa  sous  sa  gangue  de  plitre, 
VOL,  ZLVn 


^lea  da  vieos  pont  tomain  de  I'antJque 

Magontia.  Ce  [n&iieux  dfbris  a  6  mitres 

The  Bame  No.  of  the  Zeitschrift  quoted 
above  oontaina  an  article  by  Dr.  Jakob 
Keller  entitled  Die  nsusn  rilmischen 
InschrifMn  des  Museums  zu  Mains, 
Zvreier  Nacbtrsg  sum  BeckenMhen 
KabJog,  which  forms  a  vatoablo  supple- 
ment to  preceding  publications. 

■  We  infer  tliat  among  the  Romans 
qu  wsa  equivalent  to  K,  from  the  fact 
ttiat  the  preceding  vowsl  is  short  in  SQak 
words  as  aqua,  eqiau  ;  it  qtj  hod  be«D  pro- 
nounced, according  to  our  Bng'i'h  UMgs, 
as  Kw,  that  vowel  would  have  been  long 
by  position.  Horeover,  eaa  sometimea 
occurs  instead  of  njuui,  e.jr.,  in  Heyne'a 
VirRil  edited  by  Wagner,  Jfiatad  vii,  189, 
Picus  ecum  domitor,  i<.  equo 

n.1       :«         Ofl         TV..-. 


SSI;    and   i 


2S,    Divea  ecum  :  cf 
i,     »77. 


Monro's   i 

According,.    .., __,    

wiUi  the  Greek  Qamma ;  ^tntlrat  ii 
same  word  as   yt ;    et    tquidan    h**?* 
li^idtm    rfyt.      Key's    alphabet,     Sto., 


Th»    I    , 

above  is  conflnned  by  the  uase  of  Aqoilda, 
parallel  both  in  torm  and  derivation. 
Btnibo,  lib.  iv,  c.  vi,  {9,  sqq.  calls  this 
city  'AjcvXiila.  and  Ptolemy  Tib.  iii,  c.  1, 
f2fi  'AMoiAjTlii  KiAatSn  (Papo,  WBrtarbnch 
der  Oriecbischen  Eigennamen).  The 
place  received  its  name  from  the  acci- 
dental omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of 
its  fuundation  ;  BustAtltlus,  oommentarjr 

as 
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and  military  spectacles  were  exhibited  here  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Drusas.  I  have  not  found  the 
authoriiy  for  this  statement ;  but  if  correct,  it  would  tend 
to  support  the  local  tradition.  We  have  ah*eady  com- 
mented on  the  cenotaph  of  Cselius,  which  records  one  of 
the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befell  the  Romans,  ranking 
with  the  surrender  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  battle  of 
Cannis,  and  the  ignominious  defeat  of  Crassus.  Here,  as 
we  stand  on  the  height  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  Mayence,  the  Rhine,  and  Mount  Taunus  in  the 
horizon,  we  are  reminded  of  a  Roman  prince,  distinguished 
equally  by  his  high  lineage  and  hia  personal  achievements. 
He  was  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  C,  Claudius 
Nero,  and  on  the  mother's  from  M.  Livius  Salinator — the 
generals  who  defeated  Hasdrubal  on  the  river  Metaurus, 
and  by  this  decisive  victory  saved  Rome  in  the  second 
Punic  war.'  He  was  the  stepson  of  Augustus,  the  father 
of  Germanicus  and  the  Emperor  Claudius.  But  his 
brilliant,  though  brief  career,  attracts  our  notice  far  more 
than  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  or  his  relation  to  the 
Imperial  family.  Drusus  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Ithseti  and  Vindelici  {Tyrol  and  Uavaria)  which  the  verse, 
of  Horace  celebrate,'  administered  the  province  of  Gauls 
invaded  Germany,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  that 
country  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  made  a  canal  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  erected  a  fort  at  Aliso  on  the 
Lippe,  and  died  under  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  the  Romans,  because  they  thought  he 
would  restore  their  old  republican  government,  and  so 
popular  with  the  army  that  the  soldiers  wished  to  keep 
his  body ;  which,  however,  was  removed  by  order  of 
Augustus,  and  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  the  ashes 

on  Dionyuiu  Feriegetoe  t.  378  (381) ;  soe  tbe  Mgia  appeora  ae  one  of  the  onunenta 

Sir  E.  H.  Bimburv's  Art.  a.T.  in  Smith's  of  the  >ifm>i">- 

Dict    of    ClaaBiaai    Qeograpby.     Comp.  '  Horace,  Odet  it,  4,  37  sqq. 

tbe  figure  of  an  eagle -beitrer  faqniti/cr)  tjuid  debeiA,  O  Boms,  Neronibus, 

enf^ved  in   Tit.  Lindenechmit'H  Alter-  Teatii  Hetaurum  flumeo  et  Has- 

thiimer   unserer    heidnischen     Voraeit,  drubal 

Heft  iv,  Taf.  vi,  with  copious  elplann-  Devictus  at  pulcher  fagstis 

tions,  moatimeot  of  Cn.  Miiaiua ;  AQVlLlF.  Ille  dies  liOtio  tenebris, 

occurs  in  the  inscription  under  tbo  effigy.  See  tlie  note   in  Wickham's  edition, 

Tbe  eagle,  wbich  is  lery   couBpicuoua,  J8?4,  p.  277. 

holds  an  ncom  iu  ila  beak  uud  a  thunder-  '  Ibid,  v,  17  sq. 

bolt  in  its  claws.      In  the  esme  pUte  No.  Videre  liaeti  belli  sub  Atpibus 

2   shows  a  ligmftr   (atandard  bearer) ;  Drusum  gerentaoi  VindeUoi. 

comp.  Heft  zi,  Taf,   Ti,  alio  a  tignifer ;  where  Bentley  and  Orelli  rekd  Baetu, 
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were  deposited  in  that  Mauaoleura  of  the  Emperor  which 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  monuments  in  the 
Eternal  City.' 

The  feminine  form  Drusa,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
occur  in  the  authors,  but  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
diminutive  of  it,  Drudlla,  wife  of  the  governor  who 
trembled  while  Paul  preached  before  him." 

If  the  visitor  is  willing  to  extend  his  walk,  and  proceed 
for  about  half  an  hour  from  one  of  the  western  gates  of 
Mayence  (Gau  Thor  or  Biuger  Thor),  he  will  reach  the 
aqueduct  that   supplied  the  Caatrum,     Its  remains  are 


'  Thb  Mauwleuin,  deJcribed  by  Strabo, 
T,  iii,  S,  IB  gitu^ited  in  t^u  northern  part 
of  the  Cunpus  Miu-tiua,  betn'sen  the 
Corao  and  the  Tiber,  In  modem  times  it 
bas  been  oonvertad  into  a  place  of  public 
smuBement ;  when  I  waa  g,t  Rome,  I 
obserred  many  placftrda  on  tbe  walls 
announcing  equeetiJAn  perfonnanoeB  in 
the  HsiUaoleo  di  AuguEto,  sa  in  a  hippo- 
droma. 

Tho  death  oE  Dnuna  waa  caused  by 
hii  hone  falling  on  his  1^,  which  we 
learn  fiom  the  £pitome  of  the  last  book 
of  Uvy,  edit.  Dralenborch  cxl,  edit. 
Hadvig  atlii.  It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  hietorian  euda  his  great  nark  with 
tlie  deaUi  of  Dtubus,  for  he  thus  indicates 
that  the  event  waa  one  of  uaUonal  Im- 


EutropiuB,  lib.  vii,  c.  _  _. 
erectioii  of  a  memorial  in  honour  of 
Dtubus  at  Hayenoa  ;  it  may  remind  ua  ol 
another  at  Rome — the  arch  that  bears  his 
name  within  the  Porta  S.  SebostiaDO, 
wbora  the  Via  Appia  iasuea  from  the  dty. 
Suetonius,  Claudius,  c  1,  SenntuB,  inter 
alia  oompluia,  marmoraum  arcum  cum 
tropaeii  n^  Appii  decrevit.  Rossini  has 
thrao  yen  fine  engravings  of  this  Arch — 
Avonzi  dell'  Aroo  di  Druao  (I).  daUa 
parte  interna  della  CitUt  (2)  dalla 
parte  esterna  della  Cittik ;  the  third  plate, 
Riatauro,  shows  the  adjoiainR  aqueduct 
oonatnioted  subsequently  in  Uie  lime  of 
Caracalla,  together  with  illustrative 
medals. 

For  an  account  of  the  campaifpa  of 
DruBUE  and  an  esUoiate  of  their  perman- 
ent results  see  Meiivale,  Hiatory  of  the 
Romnns  under  the  Empire,  edit.  8vo,  vol. 
iii,  chaps,  xixv,  xizvi,  eep.  p.  23S  sq. 
In  Uie  Index,  ait.  Drusua,  some  u£  the 
uumeials  are  incorrect. 

'Acts,  ixlT,  24,  Mrri  B)  Wpot  ritai 

yvrUKl,    ediTi    'loinSoIj,   /htiw^/iiJibto    tir 

IiailAM'.     This   Druulla  waa   si«ter  of 


Agrippa  and  Berenice  mentioned  ibid. 
XXV,  23.  Conjbeare  and  Howaon,  vol.  ii, 
p.  352.  Tacitus,  Histories,  v,  9,  speaking 
of  Felix,  says  Drusilla  CUopalrae  tt  Anlonxi 
nepU  in  matrimonium  accopta  ;  but  this 
statement  may  be  reasonably  doubtAd. 

De  Vit  in  his  Onomaaticon  enumerates 
four  Drusillae ;  one  of  them  is  well 
known  from  the  coins  of  Caligula :  Cohen, 
M^  Imp.,  vol.  i,  p.  148,  pL  ii,  No.  13, 
Grand  Bronze ;  tbe  reveme  bears  the 
Ipgend  AQBHTWA  drtsilli  itlia,  tbe 
three  sisters  are  represented  as  Security, 
Concord  and  Fortune,  each  with  appro- 
priate emblema.  Comp.  another  medal 
in  the  aame  plate,  and  test  p.  1S6. 

The  dimiDutiva  auffiz  of  the  name  has 
lost  its  force,  as  is  also  frequently  tbe 
case  vrith  common  nouns,  t.g.  tbe  Italian 
»OTdIa  sister,  fraldlo  brother ;  so  fraldli  is 
the  term  used  for  brothers  who  are  part- 
neiB  in  business,  where  no  idea  of  little- 
ness can  be  supposed.    Uoreover,  Priaeo 
and  Priscilla  are  said  of  the  same  person, 
apparently    without    any    difference   of 
meaning  ;  comp.  Acts,  zviii,  2,  xal  njpiw 
TIKI  'lavituav  hriiiOJt  hKiKai,  iuyruciv  r^ 
yh/ti    ......     Ksi  npfirjTiAAov  Tivotfcs 

airav,  with  Romans,  zvi,  3,  'Aatirmtt 
npfiriciw  Kal  'AsiiAiu'  Toil  mnit/rfoil  MOV  fr 
Xpiorr  llffoC,  and  2  Tim.  iv,  1 B  L  Alford's 
Qreek  Testament  note  on  Acts,  xviii,  2 ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  voL  i,  p.  4G6  sq., 
teit  and  notes.  Priscua  and  Friscaoccur 
frequently  in  inscriptions  :  for  ezomplea 
V.  c.LL.  for  Oallia  Cuolpina  and  Hispauia, 
Cognomina  virorum  et  muUerum. 

'AxdAot,  "  which  is  merely  the  Qreek 
form  of  Aquila,"  corroboratce  wbat  has 
been  previously  ssid  about  the  pronunda- 

I  have  followed  the  Authorised  Versioa 
in  using  tbe  word  "trembled:"  tha 
Revisera  have  substituted  "  terriSed  "  ; 
this  is  less  graphic,  but  accurately  corres- 
ponds wilh  the  original  f/i^^oi  ytrifMnt. 
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situated  ou  rising  ground  above  the  village  ofZahlbach, 
near  which  many  inscriptions  have  been  found,  because 
the  burial  place  of  the  legions  and  of  the  earliest  Chriatiau 
church  was  in  this  suburb.  The  water-course  was  in 
great  part  carried,  over  arches,  like  those  that  we  see 
radiating  from  Kome  through  the  Campagna.  It  began 
at  Konigsbrunnen  (KCnigsborn)  near  Finthen — a  name 
comiected  with  fona  (Italian  fontana)  — and  pierced  the 
hills  which  the  road  to  Bingen  traverses.  Between  Drais 
and  Gonzenheim  foundations  of  a  wall  have  been  dis- 
covered, extending  1062  paces,  and  continuous  with  it 
are  substructions  of  piera,  about  270  in  number,  over  a 
pWn  named  Addach.  From  this  place  to  Zahlbach  it  is 
supposed  that  there  was  a  row  of  245  piers;  but  at  the 
latter  point  fifty-nine,  called  by  the  common  people 
Langsteine,  stand  to  this  day,  so  that  conjecture  gives 
place  to  certainty  here.  Some  have  still  a  height  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet, though  they  shared  the  fate  of  many 
ancient  edifices,  and  were  used  in  the  twelfth  century  as 
building  materials  for  a  monastery.  Hence,  for  a  distance 
of  250  paces,  the  aqueduct  crossed  the  Wildbach  to  t^e 
plateau  where  the  Castrum  was  erected.  The  exact 
site  of  its  termination  has  not  been  discovered; 
Murray  and  Baedeker  mention  the  Entenpfuhl  (Ducks' 
pool)  between  Ports  Stahlberg  and  Philipp,  but  Colonel 
Cohausen,  who  excavated  there  in  1853  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet,  could  find  no  traces  of  a  reservoir,  but  only  soldiers' 
graves,  buttons  of  uniforms,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Hevolutionary  War." 

The  total  length  ia  8000  Schritt,  rather  less  than  7000 
yards.'  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  aqueduct  ia 
underground  or  upon  the  soil ;  the  remainder  is  carried 

'  Fnrtbe  deiuls  of  the  Aqueduct  I  together  irith  the  Vallum  HBdriatii and 

am  indebted  to  a  memoir  entitled  Die  the  Vallum  Pii  in  BritMD— nil  on  the 

rombcben    Wasaerleituogen    von   Trier,  eame  scale.     In  the  Supplement,  1S86, 

Ifainz    und    Kbln,    und   ein    lihnlichea  will  be  found    a   list   of   the  author'e 

Projeot  fiir  Frankfurt.  Vortrsg,  gehalten  immeroue  publications, 

im  AlMrdiumBVereio  deo  16  Han  1869  From  eiigUog  remaini  it  b   evident 

von  dem  kon.   preusB.  Oberetlieuten.iDt  that  the  Aqueduct  at  Mayence  far  ear- 

A.   T.   CohauBen  ;  v.   eap.   pp.    149-161.  poeaed  that  nt  Trivee  in  architectuial 

Hitt^ungen  dee  Oeaok-Ver.  Frankfurt,  magnificence. 

iii,    1S6S.      Thia   eminent  nntiquary  ia  .'  Uilpert,    Oerman    Dictionxiy,   e.v. 

beet  known  bj  hie  important  work  on  StkriU  [as  a  measure  or  scale  of  distnncal 

the  Roman  Boundary  well  in   Qermnn;,  a  pace,  a  step.     Eiti  gemtattr  SekriU,  a 

1884,  whioh  is  copiously  illustrated ;  T^.  coinmoD  pace  or  etep  of  the  usual  length 

i    B^owB     the      Limes     ^nsnarhenauuB,  [i.e.,  five-siithB  of  a  ;aid.] 
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over  about  500  pillars  and  arches.  The  higher  piers  taper 
from  three  feet  at  the  base  to  two  iu  the  upper  part : 
their  depth  at  the  springing  of  the  arches  is  between  seven 
and  eight  feet,  and  the  interval  from  one  to  another  is 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet. 

It  is  known  from  marks  on  bricks  that  the  l4th  legion 
biiilt  the  Aqueduct,  aa  from  inscriptions  on  tools  we  learn 
the  names  of  the  legions  employed  in  constructing  or  re- 
pmring  the  bridge;  the  latter  are  given  in  Tirfel  xiv., 
accompanying  the  Memoir  by  Heim  and  Yelke  in  l^e 
Zeitschrift,  quoted  above.'  No  trace  of  the  masonry 
forming  the  canal  remains  except  a  gutter^stone  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Mayence ;  but  from  the  depth 
of  the  piers,  and  by  comparison  with  other  aqueducts, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  breadth  was  from  2  to  2^  feet, 
and  the  height  from  4^  to  5  feet." 

Considering  the  importance  of  Mayence,  some  persons 
might  be  surprised  at  these  small  dimensions,  and  expect 
to  nnd  here  the  colossal  grandeur  that  we  admire  at  Metz. 
But  I  think  the  difference  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Li 
the  former  case  the  design  was  simply  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Boman  garrison,  without  regard  to  the 
towns-people,  Moguntiacum  being  a  great  military  station, 

eoder  to  out  two  rif^t  line*  tium  to  fonn 
the  ouire  ot  o  on  a  itoust  Seesxamijea 
in  Idpid.  Septeot.  index  xih ;  aai  in 
Dr.  Bruce'B  Roman  Wall,  edit  Ito  pp. 
415-117,  five  woodcufai  of  CentumI 
Btonesi  tbey  gcmenUy  indicated  tbt 
portion  of  work  nhioh  the  troop  had 
dou«.  Comp.  Catalogue  of  Antiqumea  in 
th«  HuHum  of  the  Sodety  of  Anti- 
quariee  of  Sootluid,  p.  Si,  h.  Nob,  ItS, 
H7-160.  0  alio  itanck  for  oenturio, 
Orelti  iTwar.  Noa.  4S8,  891 :  Key,  lAtin 
Diet,  initial  article  a, }  E3. 

'  The  stndsnt  of  the  hiitoiy  ot 
Hayence  ahould  oontult  Brambach'a 
Corpua  Inacrlptionum  KhenaDarum ; 
there  ii  a  separate  aiiiole,  to  which  a 
table  of  cont^tii  ia  prefixed,  under  the 
heading  Hogontiacum  et  Caatellum 
Matliacorum,  pp.  lBO-267,  Nos.  674-1377. 
Of  the  sections  the  moat  apposite  for  my 
Paper  are  B.  Extra  moenia  BiTO  in  iprai 
moenibua.  17  &hlbach,  118e-127I; 
Legio  xiiii  occun  freqaently  1170-1190, 
D.  In  ripa  Bheni  bitb  in  ipso  Shsno, 
1301-1300 ;  £.  CajitelL  Mattiacor.,  Eistel 
I31fr-13e9. 


.  der  Bheiniichen 
Geach.  u.  Alterthiimer  in  Haini,  1SS7, 
Band  iii,  Beft  4,  Yeneichniw  der  Tafelo 
at  the  end  of  thia  Fart.  Taf.  xiv,  fig.  2, 
Holocshlagfl  (Funds  i,  1] ;  L  (udus) 
VAUt  (rius)  laa  xiiiL  Fig.  S  Quastiick 
BUB  Blei  (Funde  i,  2) ;  ua  iri,  with 
lettere  rereraed  aa  in  a  aeaL  Fig.  4 
n  (Funde  ii,  21]. 


Rxpanaion 

Lmo  xiiii 

Oemina  Maitia  Victrix 

eentuiia  a  (aio)  Velsi  Secundi. 

Ohiene  here  ^,  the  abbnTiation  of 

etnlmia.    Dr.   Bruce,  L^darium  Bop- 

tentrionale,   p.   IS,   No.    G,    aaya  "  Tba 

angular  mark  ia  Buppoaad  i 

vine  Bapling,  the  bodge  of  t 

ofRcB."    But  I  Bbould  rather  think  that 

it  ia  a  C  reveraed,  and  the  initial  letter  ot 

cmturia,  formed  in  an  unusual  way  to 

tlenote    a  tpedal    application,   and    to 

diatinguiah  it  from  o  uaed  to  mean  Caiui, 

etntmn  etc.,  just  u  &  itaudi  for  the 

rerene  ol  a  medal    Bcndenitwould  be 
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but  neither  an  imperial  residence  nor  a  commercial  centre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Aqueduct  at  Metz,  which  some 
have  attributed  to  Druaus,  more  probably  belongs  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  Century  and  to  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  the  First  or  some  other  Emperor  of  that  period, 
when  the  frontier  was  threatened  by  the  Germans,  and 
the  Romans,  alive  to  their  own  interests,  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  provincials  by  undertaking 
public  works  that  were  both  magnificent  and  useful.  At 
Mogontiacum  they  built  for  themselves  ;  at  Metz  for  the 
population  around  them.  The  aqueduct  we  have  been 
investigating  is  more  analogous  to  the  one  at  Luynea 
which  I  had  tbe  honour  to  describe  to  you  in  my  paper  on 
Touraine :  thei'e  the  only  motive  of  construction  was  to 
supply  the  fortress  that  commanded  the  valley  of  the 
Loire." 

(Tb  be  Conlmuti). 


;    it   b»B   oLn   been 
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ON  A   HITTITE   SEAL  PURCHASED  AT   SMYRNA  BY 

THE   REV.   QEEVnJjE  I.   OHESTER.1 

By  PH0FE330B  8ATCE. 

The  Kev.  GrevUle  I.  Chester  haa  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  another  addition  to  our  stock  of  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions. As  the  object  on  which  the  inscription  is  found 
was  purchased  at  Smyrna,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
discovered  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  Unfortunately  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  more  definitely  the  exact  spot  from 
which  it  may  have  come.  Smyrna  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  the  coins  and  other  antiquities  which  are  found 
in  the  interior  of  Anatolia ;  I  have  myself  bought  there 
cylinders  which  were  imported  from  Kappadokia,  and  it 
is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  "  Hittite "  relic 
obtained  by  Mr.  Chester  may  have  come  from  an  equal 
distance. 

The  relic  is  a  seal,  though  I  was  at  first  a  good  deal 
puzzled  to  ascertain  its  original  use.  It  is  a  circular  bead 
of  brown  limestone  with  flattened  sides,  on  which  inscrip- 
tions have  been  engraved.  A  hole  haa  been  drilled 
through  the  thickest  part,  passing  between  the  sides  on 


which  the  characters  are  inscribed.  This  hole,  however, 
was  not  the  first  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  make. 
There  are  remains  of  another  hole  which  has  been  drilled 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  stone,  and  then  left  un- 
finished. 

The  hole  shows  that  the  object  was  intended  for 
suspension.  But  it  could  hardly  have  been  intended  for 
purposes  of  ornamentation.  The  stone  of  which  it  con- 
sists is  not  a  beautiful  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  selected 

'  B«ad  at  tlie  Monthly  Hseting  of  the  lostituta,  June  Eth,  1890. 
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simply  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  an  inacription 
could  be  cut  upon  it.  Moreover  the  inacriptions  on  both 
faces  are  executed  with  an  equal,  amount  of  care  and 
attention.  Yet,  if  it  had  been  intended  that  the  '•  bead  " 
should  be  used  merely  as  the  pendent  of  a  necklace  one 
of  theae  faces  would  have  been  neceaaarily  hidden.  Finally, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  faces  contains 
a  royal  name,  that  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  king's 
father.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  inscriptions 
could  have  formed  part  of  a  necklace. 

A  clue,  however,  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  object 
is  afforded  by  the  Babylonian  cylinders,  the  use  of  which, 
as  we  know,  extended  itself  as  far  as  Kappadokia  and  the 
country  of  the  Hittites.  They,  too,  were  pierced  with 
holes  through  which  strings  were  passed  to  attach  liiem 
to  the  wrists  of  their  owners.  The  cylinder,  in  fact,  was 
the  signet  of  the  Babylonian  gentleman,  which  had  to  be 
employed  whenever  he  wrote  his  name  or  witnessed  a 
deed. 

The  bead  Mr.  Chester  has  bought  must  have  served  a 
like  purpose.  It  must  have  been  a  royal  seal  attached  to 
the  wrist  by  the  string  or  chain  which  passed  through  it. 
This  will  explain  the  unfinished  hole  to  which  I  have 
referred.  The  latter  has  been  drilled  through  the  edge 
of  the  bead  at  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the  end  of 
the  inscription  on  the  first  face.  But  the  whole  inacrip- 
tion did  not  really  end  here,  a  second  inscription  giving' 
the  name  of  the  owner's  father  having  been  added  on  the 
other  face.  The  workman,  therefore,  did  not  complete 
the  hole,  and  made  another  at  the  point  where  the  second 
inscription  ends. 

The  inscriptions  are  composed  of  Hittite  character 
which  we  find  extending  with  but  slight  variations,  from 
Hamath  and  Carchemish  "in  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the 
.^Igean  in  the  west.  I  believe  that  they  were  primarily 
invented  in  the  district  which  adjoins  the  modem 
Mar'ash.  It  was  here,  at  all  events,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  ancient  Xomag6n6  that  Hittite  art  be^ns,  and  it 
was  here  also  liiat  the  Hittite  tribes  of  the  Taurus  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  civilisation  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Egypt.  However  this  may  be,  the  extraordin- 
ary similarity,  not  only  between  the  products  of  Hittite 
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art,  but  also  between  the  forms  of  the  Hittite  characters 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols,  throughont  the 
whole  of  the  Hittite  region,  indicates  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Hittite  monuments  known  to  us  in  Asia  Minor 
belong  substantially  to  the  same  people  and  the  same 
conquering  race. 

The  only  light  hitherto  shed  on  the  decipherment  of  the 
Hittite  texts  comes  from  the  bilingual  inscription  of  king 
Tarkondfimos.  This  has  given  us  the  meaning  of  two 
ideographs — those  for  "  king  "  and  "  country " — and  the 
phonetic  values  of  four  aigna.  Besides  this  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  ideograph  of  "  deity,"  and  also  of  one  or 
two  more. 

The  first  face  of  the  seal  from  Smyrna  presents  us  with 
a  number  of  characters  arranged  in  tiie  symmetrical 
fashion  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  on  Hittite  seals. 
At  the  foot  of  the  inscription  is  the  ideograph  of  "  king/* 
twice  repeated,  and  enclosing,  as  it  were,  the  Eoyal  name. 
On  the  inner  edge  of  the  ideograph  is  drawn  a  short  line^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  last  character  in  the  inscription 
of  Tarkond^mos,  as  well  as  to  the  last  character  of  an 
inscription  on  a  seal  belonging  to  M.  Schlumberger.  As 
it  further  occurs  in  other  Hittite  inscriptions  in  places 
where  a  paragraph  seems  to  come  to  an  end,  it  would 
follow  that  it  denotes  pretty  much  the  same  as  a  full  stop^ 
and  served  to  indicate  the  conclusion  of  a  text  or  a 
paragraph. 

The  two  ideographs  of  "  king "  are  preceded  by  two 
signs,  each  of  which  in  found  to  precede  the  names  of  the 
kings  mentioned  in  the  longer  Hittite  texts.  One  of  them 
is  a  simple  line,  the  representative  of  the  numeral  "one." 
The  other  combines  this  line  with  a  crescent,  which  a 
comparison  of  passages  has  shown  to  be  a  determinative 
affix  of  patronymics.  At  Mar'ash  the  simple  line  takea 
the  place  of  the  compound  sign  which  elsewhere  is  the 
one  generally  used.  Besides  preceding  proper  names  it 
also  precedes  what  are  evidently  titles  and  nouns  of 
agency.  I  therefore  pointed  out  some  years  ago  that  it 
must  be  a  determinative  prefix  indicating  that  the  word 
following  was  either  a  proper  name  or  a  noun  of  agency. 
Mr.  Chester's  new  acquisition  verifies  this  conclusion,  and 
further  proves  that  the  simple  and  compound  signs  were 
voih  ZLW  2  ■ 
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employed  interchangeablj.  They  here  detenuine  the 
word  for  "  king." 

The  royal  name  to  which  the  ideograph  of  "  king  "  is 
attached  consists  of  three  characters,  one  of  which  is  new. 

This  is  the  one  at  the  top,  which  looks  Uke  a  cord  tied 
into  a  bow  with  the  ends  spread  out.  The  other  two 
characters  are  a  triangle  which  is  found  elsewhere,  and  a 
(urcle,  which  in  an  inscTiption  from  Carchemish  (J.  iii.  5) 
is  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  "  deity,"  and  must 
therefore  denote  the  Sun-god.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not 
know  how  the  name  of  the  Sun-god  was  pronounced  in 
the  Hittite  language. 

The  vacant  spaces  in  the  inscription  are  filled  up  with 
two  little  angles  which  are  frequently  found  fulfilling  the 
same  function  on  gems  and  seals  of  the  "  Hittite  "  class, 
as  well  as  with  a  star.  Two  stars  are  also  engraved  on 
the  other  side  of  the  seal,  and  similar  stars  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation  on  Hittite  seals  in  the 
possession  of  M,  Schlumberger.  The  inscription  on  both 
faces  of  the  seal  is  surrounded  with  the  representation  of 
a  twisted  rope. 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse  contains  the  characters 
which  a  comparison  of  passages  has  long  since  shown 
denoted  the  patronymic,  one  of  them  being  the  phonetic 
representative  of  the  patronymic  suflix  Cikus),  the  other,  the 
determinative  affix  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  They 
are  twice  repeated,  like  the  ideograph  of  "king"  on  the  first 
face,  and  the  hole  which  runs  through  the  seal  starts  from 
a  point  immediately  below  the  place  where  they  are 
inscribed  for  a  second  time. 

The  name  of  the  father  consists  of  three  characters  like 
that  of  the  son,  the  first  being  again  the  triangle,  and  the 
second  a  character  which  has  not  been  met  with  before. 
I  have  no  idea  as  to  what  it  represents ;  perhaps  the  foot 
of  a  horse,  perhaps  the  head  of  some  animal.  The  third 
character  occurs  on  one  of  Mr.  Schlumberger's  seals,  and 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  texts  to  be  a  "  hieratic  "  and 
much  deformed  representation  of  a  hand. 

Such,  then,  is  the  signification  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
seal,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out  at  present.  On  one 
side  is  a  royal  name  followed  by  the  title  of  "  king,"  on 
the  other  side  the  name  of  his  father.    Both  names  begin 
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with  the  same  character,  and  the  first  name  ends  with 
that  of  the  Sun-god,  Until  another  bilingual  text  is 
discovered  I  douht  whether  we  shall  succeed  in  getting 
much  beyond  these  results. 

By  way  of  appendix  I  would  mention  a  fine  Fhcenician 
seal  of  chalcedony,  also  obtained  this  winter  by  Mr. 
Greville  Chester,  and  also  presented  by  him  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  A  couchant  lion,  with  its  mouth 
open,  is  engraved  on  the  lower  part  of  it.  Above  the 
lion  is  an  inscription  in  five  Phcenician  letters,  the  former 
of  which  belong  to  the  7th  or  6th  century  B.c.  Unfor- 
tunately fractures  in  the  stone  make  the  reading  of  the 
second  and  last  letters  a  little  doubtful,  though  the  second 
letter  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  p,  and  the  last 
letter  is  either  n  or  a  mere  symbol  to  denote  the  end  of 
the  inscription.  The  other  letters  are  dear  enough,  and 
the  whole  legend  would  therefore  run 

iTlni       L-P-E-'-H 

*'  belonging  to  Fhera'n-"  The  characters  resemble  these 
of  the  Siloam  inscription. 


^d  by  Google 


BOSSES  OF  THE  WOODEN  VAULTING  OP  THE  EASTERN 
WALK  OF  THE  CLOISTER  OF  LINCOLN  MINSTER. 

By  the  BEV.  PBECEKTOft  VEKABLE3,  H.A. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Chapter  House  of  Lincoln  Minster,  now  all  but  completed, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the 
eastern  walk  of  the  cloisters.  This  work  had  been 
previously  accomplished  for  the  other  two  existing  walks, 
the  fourth,  or  north  walk  having  long  since  ftillen  down 
and  been  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  offered  for  a  close  examination  of  the 
bosses  of  the  wooden  groining.  Photographs  of  the 
whole  series  were  taken  by  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Lincoln,  reduced 
copies  of  which  were  published  in  the  "  Builder"  July  19th 
of  the  current  year. 

These  bosses  which  belong  to  quite  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  are  of  exquisite  design  and  execution, 
the  pose  of  some  of  the  figures  and  the  flow  of  the  . 
drapery  exhibiting  a  grace  and  refinement  which  it  would 
be  difiiciilt  to  surpass.  Exposure  to  the  weather  for 
several  centuries  has  robbed  the  carvings  of  much  of 
their  oiiginal  sharpness,  and  in  some  instances  has 
caused  decay  and  mutilation.  But  even  in  their  damaged 
state  they  prove  themselves  to  be  the  works  of  no  ordi- 
nary artist,  whose  eye  for  beauty  of  form  was  combined 
witn  vigour  of  conception  and  ready  skill  of  hand,  and  a 
true  feeling  for  nature.  The  designs,  especially  those 
representing  the  months  are  charmingly  spirited  and 
natural,  characterized  by  that  "uncalculating  bestovral  of 
the  wealth  of  labour''  which  Mr.  Buskin  speaks  of  as  one 
of  the  special  features  of  mediseval  carving.  They  are 
aot  dead  prosaic  fashionings  of  the  mallet  and  the  chisel. 
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They  live  and  move.  What  must  the  instinctive  feeling 
for  art  in  the  ordinary  Enghsh  workman  have  heen,  when 
such  exquisite  carvings  came  naturally  from  his  hands, 
not  to  he  placed  near  the  eye  and  gazed  at  and  admired, 
hut  to  he  fixed  high  above  the  head,  as  mere  architectural 
decorations,  adding  to  the  general  eflfect,  but  not  chal- 
lenging the  individual  notice  which  we  now  feel  they  so 
ricmy  deserve. 

The  hosses  in  question  are  nineteen  in  numher,  alter- 
nately larger  and  smaller,  fixed  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  ribs  of  the  slight  wooden  groining.  The  eastern  walk 
to  which  they  belong  consists  of  nine  narrow  bays,  with 
one  wider  bay  at  the  southern  extremity,  corresponding 
to  the  width  of  the  southern  walk.  A  tenth  narrow  hay, 
and  the  wider  extreme  bay  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  Wren's  Roman  Doric  cloister,  which  supports  Dean 
Honywood's  libraiy.     The  subjects  are  as  follows — 

(1).  Much  mutilated ;  one  of  the  series  of  the  months, 
perhaps  October,  the  tree-felling  month,  or  March  the 

f>rumng  month.  It  represents  a  man,  now  headless,  in  a 
ong  flowing  frock  girt  round  his  waist,  grasping  in  his 
two  hands  the  handle  of  an  axe  oi  some  sharp  cutting 
instrument,  now  lost,  which  he  is  about  to  bring  down  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  standing  at  his  right  hand.  The 
action  in  spite  of  the  mutilation  of  the  boss  is  clearly 
discernible,  and  looks  too  vigorous  for  pnming. 

(2).  (small)  A  short  fat  man  with  long  curls  dependent 
over  his  ears,  and  a  short  beard,  seated  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  as  though  in  front  of  a  fire,  his  countenance 
indicating  a  sense  of  complete  satisfaction.  Possibly 
intended  to  represent  "  cold  February,"  for  which  a  man 
warming  himself  before  a  chimney 'place  was  the  recog- 
nised symbol, 

(3).  The  month  of  November  is  typified  by  a  man 
sowing  com.  He  wears  a  long  loose  frock,  girt  about 
the  waist;  on  his  head  is  a  flat  cap,  and  a  muffler 
protects  his  cheeks  and  chin.  On  his  left  side  he  carries 
a  broad,  shaUow  basket  of  seed  com,  suspended  by  a 
strap  passing  over  his  right  shoulder.  He  scatters  the 
seed  broadcast  with  his  right  hand ;  a  sack  of  com  is 
behind  him  to  his  right.  This  figure  is  very  spirited; 
the  action  vigorous ;  the  hoe  shews  much  character. 
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(4).  (small)  Two  winged  dragonlike  animals  fighting ; 
each  seeking  to  devour  the  other. 

(5).  The  month  of  December  typified  by  pig-killing, 
recalling  old  Tusser's  lines : — 

When  mast  is  gone 
Hc^  falletli  anon. 

The  killer  is  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  his  head 
covra^  with  a  close  fitting  coif,  He  wears  a  loose  frock, 
witb  a  girdle  round  the  waist.  His  right  arm  is  raised  in 
act  of  striking  a  huge  swine,  who  is  contentedly  munching 
acorns.  The  axe  is  gone.  The  back  of  the  boss  represents 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  beautifiilly  carved,  but  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  rest  of  the  design. 

(6).  (small)  A  male  lamb  scratehing  its  nose  with  its 
right  bind  foot. 

(7).  The  month  of  January,  the  month  of  good  cheer; 
a  prolongation  of  the  Christmas  festivity.  The  subject  is 
in  agreement  with  Chaucer's  lines 

"  JanuB  Bits  hf  the  fyie  with  donblo  herd 
And  diinketh  of  hiB  bngle  horn  the  wyn." 

Franklein's  Tale,  616. 

A  maji  clad  in  a  long  loose  tunic,  unmrt,  that  he  may 
drink  more  at  his  ease,  his  head  covered  with  a  broad  flat 
slouching  cap,  with  a  hood  reaching  over  his  head  and 
protecting  bis  chin,  is  sitting  cross  legged,  holding  a 
drinking  nom  in  Ms  left  hand  and  a  bowl  in  his  nSit, 
resting  nis  elbow  on  a  pitcher.  Behind  him  is  a  ca^  of 
ale  with  a  spigot,  to  replenish  his  bowl.  The  man's 
thorough  enjoyment  of  his  surroundings  is  very  marked. 

(8).  (small)  A  very  singular  group  probably  intended  to 
portray  Ezekiel's  four  living  creatures.  It  consists  of 
four  small  squat  draped  figures,  the  upper  part  human, 
the  bodies  aJoiost  non-existent,  the  extremities  those 
respectively  of  the  ox,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man. 
The  heads  of  three  are  hooded,  the  fourth  wears  a  peaked 
cap ;  all  are  gazing  upwards. 

(9).  Two  dragon  like  creatures  in  fierce  conflict,  each 
biting  the  other  s  neck. 

(10).  (small)  another  subject  from  Ezekiel's  vision,  a 
figure,  broad  for  its  height,  combining  the  ox  and  the 
lion  below,  and  the  human  form  above.     It  has  a  finale 
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head  in  a  thirteenth  century  square  headdress,  the  cheeks 
and  chin  wrapped  in  a  wimple,  and  long  flowing  drapety 
falling  over  each  ear.  The  bust  is  fiilly  vested,  the 
drapery  flowing  over  the  breasts.  The  being  has  no  body, 
but  two  sets  of  extremities ;  to  its  right  the  hoofed  feet 
of  an  ox,  and  a  tail  ending  in  a  leaf;  and  on  its  left  the 
paws  and  tail  of  a  lion. 

(II).  Our  Lord  in  act  of  Benediction.  He  is  seated 
on  a  cushioned  throne,  the  uprights  ending  in  finiala. 
He  is  fully  vested,  the  pallium  fastened  with  a  diamond 
shaped  morse,  His  feet  are  bare,  His  hair  is  long  and 
ourling ;  the  beard  short.  The  right  hand  is  nused  in 
blessing ;  in  the  left  hand  He  carriee  the  world,  represen- 
ted as  a  fiat  disk. 

(12).  (The  central  boSs  over  the  Chapter  House  door.) 
A  very  solemn  looking,  long-eared  rabbit,  in  a  crouching 
attitude ;  his  head  and  shoulders  are  inveeted  with  a  close 
fitting  covering,  puckered  at  the  neck,  with  holes  for  the 
ears  and  eyes,  the  very  ideal  of  "  Brer  Rabbit "  of  Uncle 
Bemus'  Tales. 

(13).  The  Virgin  and  Child,  throned ;  an  exquiaitelj 
graceful  composition.  The  Virgin  veiled  and  crowned  is 
seated  and  carries  the  Holy  ChUd  on  her  left  knee.  Her 
flowing  veil  passes  under  her  chin  from  left  to  right ;  her 
right  hand,  and  the  head  of  our  Lord  have  been  destroyed. 
He  holds  u  dove  in  His  left  hand,  and  raises  His  right  hand 
in  blessing  ;  a  dove  of  a  larger  size  is  perched  on  the  back 
of  the  throne  to  the  lefl. 

(14).  (small,  much  mutilated,  both  the  head  and  hands 
gone),  a  seated  angel  exquisitely  draped,  holding  a  crown 
m  the  left  hand. 

(15).  The  enthronement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Our 
Lord  is  seated,  with  long  flowing  hair  and  besLrded,  in  a 
long  tunic,  girt  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  feet 
which  are  fcare ;  His  right  hand  raised  in  blessing.  His  left 
holding  the  world  as  before  in  the  form  of  a  disk.  On  the 
right  hand  sits  the  Virgin,  half  turning  toward  her 
Divine  Son,  the  head  unhappily  gone.  The  treatment  of 
this  subject  is  surpassingly  .beautiful ;  the  drapery  shews 
much  grace. 

(16).  (small,  much  mutilated)  a  grotesque.  Atumbler 
performing  his  feats,  holds  his  right  foot  with  his  right 
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hand,  on  alevd  with  his  shoulclerB,  hie  left  hand  is  on  hia 
knee. 

(17).  A  large  boss  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  exquisitely 
true  to  nature. 

(18).  A  calf  lying  down,  scratching  ita  chin  with  its 
right  hind  foot. 

(19).  A  mitred  bishop — perhaps  Oliver  Sutton,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  cloisters, — seated  on  a  cushioned 
throne,  his  right  hand  raised  in  biasing,  bearing  a 
mutilated  crozier  in  his  left  hand. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  only  four  of  the  months, 
or  possibly  five,  are  represented  in  the  bosses  of  the  Blast 
walk,  whidi  now  come  under  our  observation.  The  others 
may  have  perished  on  the  fall  of  the  North  walk,  or  they 
may  be  still  awaiting  identification  among  the  bosses  of  the 
other  two  walks,  which  havo  never  yet  received  a  thorough 
examination.  Therecan  howerer  oe  but  little  doubt  tmit 
the  series  was  once  complete,  and  embraced  all  the  twelve 
mouths  of  the  Kalendar.  It  is  well  known  that  represen- 
tations of  the  months  by  their  characteristic  occupations  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  illuminated  manuscripts  and 
in  early  pnnted  books. 

The  earliest  known  English  example  in  carving  is  the 
Norman  font  at  Bumham  Deepdale,  near  Hunstanton 
in  Norfolk,  described  and  figured  a  century  ago, 
1790.)  in  the  Archteologia,  vol.  x.,  p.  177  ff.  A  very 
similar  series,  accompanied  hj  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
occurs  upon  a  leaden  font  at  Brookland,  Kent,  between 
Bye  and  Romney,  described  and  figured  in  the  Archceo- 
logical  Journal,  vol.  vi ,  p.  159,  and  in  the  Arc/iceologia 
Cantiana,  vol  iv,  p.  87  fi".  The  occupations  of  the 
montlis  together  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  also 
carved  on  the  porch  doorway  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
York,  figured  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  308,  as  well  as  by 
Cave  and  Carter,  but  most  correctly  by  the  late  Mr. 
Browne,  of  York,  in  1827. 

The  roost  complete  series  existing  in  stone,  however, 
is  that  on  the  fourteenth  century  capitals  of  the  twelve 
pillars  of  the  choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Each  bears, 
without  a  single  bieak,  a  representation  of  the  charac- 
teristic occupation  of  a  separate  month.  The  whole 
series  has  been  most  carefully  described  by  Mr.  James 
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Fowler,  f.s.a.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
CumberUind  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Society  for 
1875-6,  (vol.  ii.,  part  2,  pp.  281-296).  To  the  same 
gentleman  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  elaborate  and 
ezhanstive  treatise  on  the  "  Mediaeval  Representations  of 
the  Months  and  Seasons,"  published  in  the  Archaologia, 
vol.  xliv.,  pp.  137-224. 

Betuming  to  Lincoln  Cathedral,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  three  of  the  months,  March,  April  and  July,  are 
represented  in  stained  glaE»  in  the  quatrefoils  of  the  east 
■windows  of  the  choir  aisles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  seriee  was  once  complete.  They  date  fix)m  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginniog  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  March  (Marche)  is  represented  as  a  man  in 
a  short  jerkin,  girt  at  the  w^st.  and  closely  fitting  hose, 
and  a  slouch  hat,  engaged  in  priming.  He  holds  a  pruning 
hook  in  his  left  hand.  In  his  right  he  bends  down  a  twig 
he  is  about  to  cut  o£  Three  small  &gota  of  the  cuttings 
lie  on  the  ground.  Behind  him  is  a  square  castle  sur- 
mounted by  two  towers,  one  round,  the  other  square. 
April  (Auenll)  has  a  young  man  handsomely  dressed,  in 
tightiy  fitting  hose  and  shoes,  and  a  tight  short  coat 
purfBed  rouna  the  hips,  with  long  loose  hanging  sleeves, 
thiough  holes  in  which  his  arms  come  out.  On  his  left 
fist  is  perched  a  hawk  ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  bunch 
of  roses  in  full  bloom.  A  small  flat  cap  is  on  his  head, 
beneath  which  his  hair  sticks  out  in  bunches  on  either 
side.  He  is  smoothly  shaven,  behind  him  to  his  left  is  a 
square  castle  on  a  mound,  surmounted  by  a  square  turret 
with  pyramidal  roof.  July  (lulii)  the  hay  month  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  appropriately  represents  hay  harvest. 

"  Julius  ergo  secat  gramen,  feuumque  reservat." 

To  the  left  a  man  in  a  close  fitting  vest,  the  right  sleeve 
folded  back  above  the  elbow,  and  his  hose  turned  up 
above  the  knees,  is  mowing  with  a  scythe  held  by  its 
two  handles.  He  wears  on  his  head  a  low  crowned  broad 
brimmed  hat,  probably  of  straw.  To  the  right  a  lad  in  a 
closely  fitting  tunic,  girt  round  the  waist,  is  turning  the 
grass  with  a  fork,  ui  the  back  ground  are  three  conical 
hay  cocks. 

Two  of  the  misereres  of  the  upper  range  of  stalls 
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(erected  by  Treasurer  John  of  Welton,  c.  1380),  on  the 
north  side  are  carved  with  subjects  belonging  to  this 
series.  The  miserere  of  the  stall  of  Biggleswade  has 
two  men  ploughing  in  the  centre,  with  representations  of 
harrowing  to  the  left  and  sowing  to  the  right.  That  of  the 
stall  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  has  the  customary 
autumnal  scene;  a  man  beating  down  acorns  in  the 
centre,  with  swine  feeding  on  either  side. 

The  misereres  of  the  choir  of  Worcester  Cathedral 
supply  a  complete  series  of  subjects  which  indicate  if 
they  do  not  actually  represent  the  months  of  the  year. 
The  history  of  these  carvings  is  curious.  Believed  to 
have  been  executed  in  1379,  they  were  removed  from 
their  places  in  1551  by  King  Edward's  commissioners, 
restored  and  reset  by  Queen  Mary's  authority  in  1556, 
and  removed  agaia  at  the  banning  of  the  present 
century  by  Mr.  St.  John,  the  Treasurer  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  to  be  fixed  upon  the  cornice  of  a  "  compo  " 
organ  screen  then  erected  between  the  nave  and  choir. 
Tma  wretched  production  was  cleared  away  in  1865, 
and  the  misereres  were  refized  in  the  choir  stalls. 
Unhappily  the  old  arrangements  had  been  entirely  lost 
and  they  were  placed  in  no  definite  order.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  Eurangement  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  (Mediieval 
representations  of  Months  and  Seasons  p.  27),  though  he 
allowB  that  in  some  cases  the  identification  is  not  beyond 
i^uestion.  The  numbers,  given,  refer  to  the  photographic 
representations  of  these  carvings  published  by  Mr. 
Bemrose  of  Derby. 

January  (?).  A  woman  with  a  distaff,  and  a  man 
dig^ng  with  a  spade. 

"  When  Adam  deWed  and  Eve  span 
Who  waa  then  the  gestlemaii  I  " 

"  In  England  "  writes  Mr.  Fowler,  the  day  after  Twelfth 
Day,  or  the  ver^  end  of  the  Yale  Tide  feastings,  was 
call^  St.  Distaff's  Day,  and  was  a  special  holiday  for 
spinsters. 

If  the  maids  a  spinning  goe 
Bume  tho  flax  and  fire  the  tow. 

*  •  * 

Give  St.  DJBtaff  all  the  right 
Then  give  Chrietma8-a|)ort  good  night 
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FEBBTJAiiY  (1).  An  old  man  in  a  flat  cap  and  wrapper 
over  his  ears  and  chin,  hia  jacket  closely  buttoned  up, 
seated  on  a  semi-circuit  three-legged  arm  chair  before  a 
fire,  at  which  he  ia  warming  his  feet  having  taken  off 
his  boots,  and  is  stirring  a  pot  hanging  over  it.  An 
embattled  octagonal  chimney  appears  above.  The  sup- 
porters represent,  to  the  left  a  dog  or  cat  warming  itsdf, 
and  to  the  right  two  flitches  of  btwou  hung  up  to  dry. 

March  (11).  A  man  sowing  seed.  He  wears  the  same 
flat  cap  and  jerkin  which  appears  in  all  the  subjects. 
His  shoes  are  oddly  pointed  for  the  great  toe  only. 
He  stands  between  two  tall  cylindlcal  baskets,  and 
has  a  seed  bag  on  his  left  side  strapped  over  his  right 
shoulder ;  with  his  right  hand  he  casts  the  seed.  The 
supporters  are  two  birds  flying  down  to  pick  up  the 
seed. 

Afbil  (?)  (5).  A  bearded  knight  in  complete  armour, 
his  sword  in  ita  sheath  depending  between  his  legs.  He 
wears  the  same  flat  cap  with  a  wrapper  drawn  over  his 
ears  and  clun,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  loose  cloak  held 
together  by  a  band  above  the  waist.  In  each  hand  he 
carries  a  branch  covered  with  roses. 

May  (30),  A  king  or  crowned  personM;e  with  a  cloak 
over  his  shoulders ;  his  short  coat  is  ungirt,  he  carries  his 
gloves  in  his  left  hand,  on  his  right  fist  there  has  been  a 
hawk,  of  which  the  claws  only  are  left ;  to  his  right  a 
richly  caparisoned  horse  is  led  by  a  page. 

Jukb(18).  Three  men  in  flat  caps,  their  hair  frizzed 
out  into  wings  on  each  side,  are  mowing  with  scythes ; 
they  stand  upright,  not  bending  to  their  work.  The 
supporters  are  very  curious,  to  the  right  a  fox  in  a  doak 
kneels  in  prayer  over  a  sheep's  head,  to  the  left  a  rabbit 
is  going  hunting,  mounted  on  a  greyhound, 

July  (17).  Tnree  men  wit^  the  same  flat  caps  and 
frizzed  hair  stand  weeding  in  the  midst  of  standing  com. 
Their  weeding  tools  are  much  mutilated.  There  are  the 
remains  of  the  prongs  of  a  crotch  near  the  left-  foot  of 
two,  and  of  the  curved  blade  of  a  weed  hook  near  the 
right  foot  of  all  three, 

AoGDBT  (16).  Three  men,  bare  headed,  are  reaping  com 
with  small  curved  sickles,  and  binding  it  into  sheaves. 
The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  faces  are  extremely 
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animated.  As  supporters  there  are  Uiree  sheaves  on 
eitiier  side. 

Skftbubbr  (?).  A  huntsman  sounds  his  horn  which 
winds  round  his  body. 

OcTOBBB  (27).  A  man,  his  head  covered  by  a  hood,  and 
his  shoulders  by  a  cape  which  comes  down  over  his  but- 
toned jerkin,  beats  down  acorns  with  a  staff  held  in  his 
two  hands,  which  two  swine  are  munching  below. 

NovESiBER  (?).  A  sow  suckling  two  young  pigs,  in 
preparation  for  the  Christmas  t'eaat.  Pork  was  the 
favourite  winter  food  of  the  middle  ages. 

Deckmbeb  (6).  Abutcher  killing  an  oz,lying  down  before 
him,  with  an  axe,  the  blunt  part  of  which  he  is  bringing 
down  on  the  animal's  bead,  the  sharp  blade  being  turned 
upwards.  He  wears  an  apron  and  sharp  pointed  shoes, 
and  ^e  usual  flat  cap  ;  his  sleeves  are  turned  up. 

At  Malvern  Abbey  Church,  interspersed  amoug  a  num- 
ber of  carvings  of  other  subjects,  there  are  seven  misereres 
very  similar  to  those  at  Worcester,  which  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  months.  For  March  (or  November)  there 
is  a  man  sowing  seed ;  for  Api-il  a  man  holding  in  each 
hand  a  bunch  of  roses  ;  for  June  a  man  mowing  with  a 
scythe ;  for  July  a  man  weeding  out  thistles  from  stand- 
ing com ;  for  September  a  man  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit ; 
for  October  a  man  beating  down  acorns  which  a  boar  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  side  a  sow  are  eating ;  and 
finally,  for  December  a  man  killing  an  ox.  Several  similar 
examples  occur  in  the  misereres  at  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  on  the  lower  frieze  of  the  wooden  watching  loft  on 
the  north  side  of  the  feretory  of  St.  Alban's.  For  fuller 
particulars  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Fowler's  admirable  paper 
in  the  ArchtEologia,  already  mentioned.  I  believe  that 
he  could  now  add  many  more  examples  to  his  list' 


'  CtmoQ  Crdghlon  Infoniii  me  tint  ha  near  Tewknbury.  Th«f  are  fonrteen  in 
bat  met  with  a  aet  of  carved  niiiererea  of  number,  representing  the  Sun  and  Uoon 
giMt  excellence  in  the  church  of  Bipple      and,  probably,  the  twelre  montJu, 
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Bj  F.  HATBRPIBLD,  KA. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  friends  and  by  request  of 
the  Editor,  I  have  undertaken  to  continue  for  this  Journal 
the  series  of  articles  in  which,  year  by  year,  the  late  Bir. 
W.  T.  Watkin  collected  new  discoveries  of  Boman  inscrip- 
tions made  in  Britain.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
discuss  either  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  Mr.  Watkin's 
work,  but  I  may  say  that  his  yearly  collections  were  much 
prized  by  competent  judges  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
and  I  think  that  the  discontinuance  of  his  scheme  would 
be  generally  regretted,  For  the  dday  in  the  appearance 
of  uie  present  article  I  am  solely  responsible.  My  time 
has  been  occupied  in  preparing  a  much  longer  contribu- 
tion to  the  Ephemei-is  Epwraphica,  forming  a  supplement 
to  the  Corpus  and  incladmg  all  inscriptions  found  since 
1879.  In  the  execution  of  this  I  have  been  led  to  visit 
many  museums  and  examine  many  inscriptions.  I  venture 
to  think  that  some  good  results  of  this  labour  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  present  article  I  have  induded,  as  I  believe,  all 
inscriptions  which  have  been  found  or  made  public  since 
thedatebf  Mr,  Watkin's  last  contribution  (vol.  xlv,  p.  167), 
to  which  I  have  added  a  few  correcUona  of  previous  read- 
ings. I  omit  only  (1)  a  few  nnimportant  fri^ments 
already  edited  in  the  Bphemeria,  and  (2)  most  of  the 
inscriptions  on  pottery.  The  latter  were  regularly  omitted 
by  Mr.  Watkin  and  very  rightly.  Of  themselves  they  do 
not  prove  the  presence  of  Komans  or  Romanized  natives 
where  they  are  found,  and  their  real  valae  lies  in  the 
light  which,  when  collected  together,  they  throw  upon  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  ancient  earthenware  trade. 
I  am,  however,  slowly  collecting  potters'  marks,  and  hope 
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that,  when  I  have  a  sufiBcient  number,  I  shall  be  able  to 
publish  them  in  comiected  lists. 

In  arrangement  of  matter,  I  have  to  some  extent 
followed  the  Corpus.  I  give  first  an  account  of  the 
provenance,  size  and  characters  of  the  object,  then  the 
text,  thirdly  a  statement  of  the  source  whence  my  reading 
cornea,  and  lastly  any  notes  which  seem  suitable.  Where 
the  inscription  has  been  edited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  iu  the 
Corpus  or  Ephemeris,  I  give  the  reference  at  the  head  of 
the  notice.  The  inscriptions  are  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  that  of  the  Corpus,  which  is  not  unlike  that 
used  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia ;  they  begin  with  Cornwall 
and  work  northwards.  To  facilitate  reference,  I  have 
prefixed  to  each  district-heading  the  number  of  the  section 
in  the  Corpus.  I  hope  that  I  may  thereby  promote 
the  use  of  this  work  by  English  archieologists.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  real  student  of  Boman  epigraphy  can 
dispense  with  it  and  the  Epkemer^.  In  one  pomt  only 
have  I  not  followed  the  Berlin  editors.  They  place  the 
milestones  and  all  portable  objects,  rings,  lamps,  &c.,  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  collection,  grouping  the  portable 
objects  by  character,  not  by  locality.  This  is  right 
enough  in  a  large  work;  in  a  ^ort  yearly  article  it  seems 
unsuitable. 

AbbrOTiatioiiB  C  =  CorpM  Itueriptionum  Zatinarum :  where  no  Boman 
nnmerals  follor  the  British  Tolume,  vii,  edited 
by  Prof.  Hiibner (Berlin  1873)  ie  meant. 
^%,  =  &}unurit  l^igrapMca,  aupplementB  to  the  above. 
tQie  sum)leinentB  to  0.  vol.  vii,  are  in  Eph.  iii  and 
iv  (by  I^of.  Hiibner),  and  in  vii  (by  myeeU). 
Arth  AeL  =  Arehmlogia  AeUana  the  Joomal  of  the  Newcastle 
Sociefy  ot  Antiquaries. 
Arch.  Jount.  =  Journal  ot  the  Archaeological  Instituta 
Attoc  Jimm.  =      „  ,,  Aasociatioii. 

In  ezpansionB  of  the  isBcriptionB,  round  brackets  demote  the 
expansion  of  an  abbreviation,  BC[nare  brackets 
the  supplying  of  letters,  which,  owing  to  breakage 
or  other  canae,  are  not  now  on  the  stone,  but 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  there. 

I.  CoaiTWALL,  Devon. 
1.  [C.  n.  1 ;  Eph.  vii,  n.  812.]  The  pewter  cup  found  in 
1756,  at  BoBsens,  West  Cornwall,  was  given  by  William 
Borlase  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  where  it 
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now  is.    The  proper  reading  of  the  inscription,  scratched 
on  the  bottom  of  the  inside,  is 


Adiut        Moiatui        Dto        Marti 

This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  A.  J. 
Evans,  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  with  whose  assistance  I 
copied  it  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  drawing  re- 
produced above.  There  is  no  word  and  very  little  space 
between  Modestua  and  Deo,  and  Borlase's  Dotuli  flilius)  is 
impossible.  What  the  Ein  the  centre  means  I  do  not  know. 

Cups  similarly  dedicated  are  by  no  means  unknown, 
though  they  are  usually  of  silver.  One,  inscribed  Deo  MarH 
m{er{to)  l{aetus)  l{ibens),  was  found  in  1633  at  Wettingen, 
in  Switzerland,  along  with  a  pot  of  coins,  dating  from 
Hadrian  to  Constantino  Junior  (a.d,  120-340),  and  other 
inscribed  silver  vessels.  It  has  been  publlshedbyMomm- 
sen  in  his  Inscriptiones  Helveticae  (Zurich  1854),  and  by 
Dr.  F.  Keller  in  his  Statistik  der  rdmiacken  Eirisiediungm  in 
der  Ostsckweiz,  Other  such  dedications,  again,  are  found 
on  pottery  :  for  instance,  a  small  jug  scratched  with  the 
words  DEO  MABTi  was  found  with  a  Worms  inscription 
quoted  below  (p.  253).  The  age  of  the  Wettingen  bowl  is 
fixed  by  the  coins  to  the  fourth  century,  and  Mr,  Evans 
judges,  from  the  character  of  the  letteiing,  that  the  Bossen's 
cup  is  of  third  or  early  fourth  century  date. 

2.  [C.  n.  1279;  Eph.  vii,  1156.]  Borlase  (p.  816)  in- 
cludes among  the  Roman  objects  found  with  the  inscribed 
cup  at  Bossens,  a  stone  weight,  on  which  he  read  the 
number  x.  The  weight  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
and  I  tHnk  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  z  is  only  ornament. 
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3.  On  the  rim  of  a  pelvis  or  mortarium,  fonnd  with 
(so-called)  Samian  ware  and  coins  of  Trajan  and  Vespar 
sian,  at  "Tregeare,  near  Bodmin : — 

LESBIVSF 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jago,  for  an  excellent 
drawing  of  this.  He  has  edited  it,  with  a  plate,  in  the 
JoumcU  of  the  Royal  Institutt  of  Cornwall  (1890.)  The 
morfaria,  called  by  Professor  Hubner  catini,  are  now 
generally  described  as  pelves,  and  by  this  name  I  propose 
to  call  them  in  the  future. 

4.  [Eph  vii,  1095].  Oblong  stone,  now  forming  the  lich- 
stone  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  Tintagel  churchyard,  59in. 
long,  12in,  broad,  7in.  high,  much  worn,  inscribed  at  the 
top; — 

BeadtKff  ef  Mr.  Jago.  Jfy  mm  naAn^ 

-<M  P  C  C  -^P  O  Q 

VA  t  VA 

LICL'CIN  IIEI^ 

Mr.  Jago  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  his  reading  and 
some  rubbings.    I  have  since  examined  the  stone  myself. 

His  own  interpretation  is  Imp{erator)  C{aeaar)  G{aleriua) 
Val{eriua)  Lic{inianus)  L{cin{tus),  that  is,  it  is  a  milestone 
of  the  Emperor  licinius,  colleague  of  Constantine  the 
Ch-eat  (a.d.  307-323).  The  chief  objection  to  this  is  that 
licinius,  though  credited  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  with  the  name  Galerius,  does  not  seem  really 
to  have  borne  it  The  only  evidence  in  literature,  inscrip- 
tions, or  coins,  that  I  can  discover  for  it  is  one  coin  type 
(Cohen  (ed  2),  vi,  p.  194,  n.  52),  which  is  undoubtedly 
restamped  from  the  coin  of  another  Emperor  who  really  was 
called  Galerius.  Prof.  Mommsen  su^ested  that  possibly 
Galeriufl  Valerius  Maximianus  (a.d.  292-311),  and  Licinius 
were  mixed  up  by  the  stonecutter.  Such  confusion  would 
not  be  impcMsible  in  such  troubled  times. 

There  are  no  letters  visible  beyond  the  third  line  ;  one 
would  expect  the  name  of  Constantine,'  or  at  least  the 


I  Ctmitaiitiiie  and  lidnini  ware  not  vii,  p.  211).  lidniuH' nuns  boUi  oi 
frienda,  but  thair  umdm  do  app^M*  Mid  inseiiptioiu,  and  in  litentiira  ii 
together  on  OMM and  inaoi^itioiu  (CiAui      tImM  ^Blt  iriUi » doable  'n,'  Ue 
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regular  title  AUG(«s/t«).  To  me,  when  I  saw  the  Btone,.the 
tiiird  line  seemed  very  uncertain,  and  I  should  prefer  ta 
leave  the  Emperor's  name  uncertain,  while  admitting  that 
the  atone  may  be  a  milestone.  The  lettering  points  to 
the  fourth  century,  which  is  also  the  date  of  the  St. 
Hilary  milestone  {C.  n.  1147), 

If  the  stone  be  a  milestone,  it  will  confinn  the  theory 
advanced  by  Borlase  {CoiTiuiall,  p.  306),  and  Sir  J,  Maclean 
{Trigg  Minor  i,  484,  and  iii,  8),  that  a  Eoman  road  ran 
through  N.W.  Cornwall.  The  traces  of  such  a  road  are 
not  veiy  substantial.    The  name  of  Stratton,  though  often 

noted,  proves  little,  but  we  have  a  '  Plain  street '  near  St. 

Indellion,  and  pottery,  glass,  bronze  ornaments,  &c.,  near 
Padstow  {Arch.  Joum..  xvii,  311).  At  Tintagel  itself  no 
Eoman  remains  seem  to  have  been  found ;  the  masonry 
of  the  Castle  is  most  certainly  not  Eoman.  The  stone 
itself  seems  to  be  of  local  origin ;  at  least,  I  understand 
from  a  high  authority,  Mr.  F.  W.  Eudler,  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  shoidd  not  be  so. 

VI.  Kbnt. 

5.  [Eph.  vii,  1149.]     Two  lead  seals  found  in  a  rubbish 

pit  outside  the  Camp  at  Eichborough.      They  closely 

resemble  coins  and  bear  on  one  side  (the  other  is  blank) 

the  head  of  Constantine  the  Great  with  the  inscription : — 

COSSTANTISVa  P  AVG 

Published  with  a  plate  by  Mr.  Eoach  Smith,  Coll.  Ant. 
vi,  120.  Mr.  Rolfe,  who  found  them,  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Mayer ;  they  are  not  now  however  in  the  Mayer  Museum 
at  Liverpool.  Ffagments  of  string  were  visible  on  the 
back,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  used  either  for  letters 
or  as  custom  house  seals. 

Dr.  Hettner  lately  shewed  me  two  similar  lead  seals 
found  at  Trier,  and  now  in  the  museum  there.  They  are 
inscribed  conbtantinvs  p  atg  and  oeispvs  . . .  (the  last 
letters  are  illegible)  round  the  corresponding  heads. 
Marks  of  string  are  visible  on  the  first  across  the  front,  on 
the  second  across  the  back.  T  also  noticed  two  such  seals 
in  the  Museum  at  Speyer,  found  at  Eheinzabem,  one 
illegible,  the  other  inscribed  aasFVB  kob  c. 
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6.  Pelm$,  found  at  Beculver,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Field,  Petrockstow  (N.  Devon). 

LVGVDV 
Lugudulnti  [fattuti 

Copied  by  myselt 

Similarly  inscribed  pelves  have  been  fonnd  in  London 
(C.  n.  1334,  Roach  Smith,  Roman  London,  p.  89),  Ewell 
and  Maidstone  {CoU.  Ant.  i,  149),  Kinderton  (Watkin 
Cheshire  p.  248),  and  at  East  Bridgford  (Notts),  the  last 
mven  as  ovdv,  but  obviously  broken.  Lugudunum  is  the 
correct  form  of  the  Eoman  name  of  Lyons,  not  Lugdunum, 
•  Such  pelves  were  imported  from  France,  One  dredged 
up  forty  miles  east  of  the  North  Foreland  and  inscribed 
c  ATI8IV8  GRATV8 /^Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  zlii  (1890),  107),  where 
it  is  printed  qatisivb  by  obvious  error)  may  be  a  relic  of 
such  traffic,  for  the  stamp  has  been  often  found  in  France 
(c.  xii,  5685).  For  local  potters,  see  No.  48. 
'  7.  [Eph.  vii,  1160],  Silver  spoon  found  in  Kent,  on 
the  bowl : — 

VIBU    VIVAS 

Cbmmnnicated  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Evans.  Compare  a  similar 
ipoon  found  near  Winslow  and  now  in  Aylesbury  Museum, 
inscribed  vehehia  vrvAS  (Eph.  iv,  p.  211). 

VIIL  London. 
8.  [Eph.  vii,  816],  A  piece  of  marble  sculpture,  18in. 
high  by  22in.  wide,  found  in  1889,  in  Walbrook,  near  Bond 
Court,  about  20ft.  below  the  surface,  along  with  two  marble 
■sculptures  of  a  Eiver  God  and  a  Genius,  fragments  of 
Samian  ware  and  bronze  pins,  now  in  the  private  Museum 
of  W.  Kansom,  Esq,  F.8.A.,  Fairfield,  Hitchin. 


FAC      \;;~^ -i^y        AHAV 

TVS  8I0NE 

Mriftu  Ugfionit)  II  AuffivHat)  votum  tolvit.  fiittu 
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By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Bansom,  I  was  able  to  carefolly 
examine  this  inscription.  The  whole  find  ia  a  very  re-' 
markable  one,  of  which  I  hope  Mr.  Eiansom  will  himself  1 
publish  a  full  description.  The  workmanship  of  the*: 
sculptnres  is  excellent,  far  surpassing  ordinary  British^ 
workf  and,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  smaller  objects  in  the 
find,  one  would  fancy  that  these  pieces,  like  some  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  had  been  brought  in  modem  times  to 
London,  lost,  and  then  rediscovered. 

Emeritus  legionia  is  a  phrase  used  sometimes  {e.g.  on  a  j 
Bathin8cription,C.n. 51), to  denote  a  veteran  "honorably" 
discharged  from  the  legion  with  a  bounty.  Ulpius  Silvauua 
the  veteran  who  erected  this  marble,  was  discharged  while  ■. 
the  Emperor  was  at  Arausio  {Orange),  in  the  S.  of  Gtaul. . 
A  similar  inscription  in  Henzen's  collection  (n.  7170),  of  the 
date  1 4  a.d.,  records  the  discharge  of  a  veteran  by  the 
Emperor  while  staying  at  Alexandria.  This  explanation 
of  the  words  foetus  Arausume  I  owe  to  Prot  Mommsen, 

From  the  style  of  lettering  and  the  use  of  the  nomen . 
Ulpius,  I  should  suppose  that  this  ioscripUon  was  erected 
in,  or  soon  after  the  reign  of  Trajan  (a..d.  97-117),  whose 
own  name  was  Ulpius. 

The  Mithralc  sacrifice  represented  is  a  good  specimen . 
of  the  ordinary  type. 

9.  [Eph.  vii,  822].  The  subjoined  inscription  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Watkin,  in  this  Journal  (xxxviii,  289).  The  follow- 
ing is  a  more  correct  reading : — 


Dm]  irfanOw) Uwj!'! *«»,  ^M  <»>(iuw)  L xttiw  w[iiitw  jwtua] 

Copied  by  myself. 

The  gravestone  of  a  man  whose  name  is  lost,  erected  by 
hb  wife. 
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10.  [Eph.  vii,  1141.]  Professor  Zangemeister,  to  whom 
I  sent  some  squeezes,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
letter  on  an  inscribed  tile  found  in  1886  in  Warwick  lane 
and  published  by  Mr.  Watkin  in  this  Journal  (xliv,  126). 
His  letter  may  be  translated  as  follows. 

The  tile  reads: — 

jimlaiii  iibiu  xUi  vagatvr  til^i\  telUim 

"  Austalia  wanders  about  to  please  himself  for  thirteen 
days,  day  by  day." 

The  forms  of  the  words  are  of  unusual  interest. 

(1)  Austalia^ Avguslalis;  compare  Aosta  in  N.  Italy, 
originally  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  the  French  aoOt= 
augustus  (mensis).  So  on  a  Spanish  inscription  (C.  ii, 
(270S)  irwicto  deo  Austo ;  on  an  African  one  of  a.d.  452, 
Kalsndcu  Avstaa  '*  the  Kalends  of  August ;  "  in  the 
Bavenna  Geographer  (Ed.  Farthey,  p.  151,  16),  vicus 
Auati  for  Augxtati,  and  in  one  manuscript  fcodex  B 
saec.  is)  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  353),  Attsta 
Ramracum  (sic)  for  Augusta  Rauracum. 

i2)  dibua=diebus. 
3)  cotidim=cotidie.    Neither  of  these  seem  to  occur 
elsewhere.    The  latter  is  probably  the  accusative,  used 
adverbially  so  that  the  man  declined  dim  dibits,  instead  of 
diem  diebus. 

Similar  playful  inscriptions  occur  at  Pompeii  and  else- 
where; for  instance  (1)  cave  malum  sinon  raaeria  lateres 
DC;  si  raseris  minus,  malum  formidahia  (C.  v.n.  8110, 176, 
Bonner  Jo/- rbiicher  Ixvii,  75V      (2)  [fac..,']   latercI[o]a.,. 
riane;  [m]ale  dorimias,  or-mies],  si  non  feceris,  "make... 
bricks ;  il  you  don't,  may  you  sleep  badly.'' 
(3)  credlere  v]ix  rf[«]Wto,  set  amicum  amittere  [noli^: 
si  iibi  credidero,  non  te  tarn  8(a)epe  vid[e]blo]. 
"  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  Mend." 
To  this  exposition,  by  the  first  living  authority  on  Latin 
graffiti,  nothing  need  be  added.     The  curious  dibus  may 
perhaps  be  made  more  intelligible  by  the  fact  that  in 
"  vulgar  Latin  "  as  opposed  to  t£e  literary  language,  the  i 
was  long  :    hence  the  Italian    di,  Roumanian  zi,  &c. 
(Seehnann  Ausspracke  des  Latetn,  p.  93 ;  Wolfl^  Archiv 
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ii,  101).  With.  Atistalis  compare  our  English  "Austin' 
for  "  Augnatine."  I  should  add  that  the  reading  of  the 
second  Ime,  dibus  xiii,  is  the  result  of  my  own  inspection 
and  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain. 

11.  [Eph.  vii,  1155.]    On  the  bottom  of  a  glass  bottle 
in  the  Qtuldhali  Museum — 


Copied  by  myself. 

12.  Fr^ment  of  inscription,  in  three  concentric  lines, 
on  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  in  the  British  Museum 
(Koach  Smith's  OoU.  631),  hardly  legible- 


Copied  by  myself. 

I  give  this  because  glass  thus  inscribed  is  rare,  and  some- 
one may  be  able  to  supply  me  with  a  complete  example  of 
the  same  inscription. 

13.  [Eph.  vii,  1163.]  Iron  chisd  (?)  7  in.  long,  found 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Fric^  f.s.a.  (with  Nos.  14  folL),  in  arranging 
the  Quildhall  Museum,  London  (Walker  Bailey  collection.) 

APBILIS  F 

Copied  by  myself. 

14.  [Eph.  vii,  1177,  &.]  Bronze  stamp  (Guildhall 
Museum). 

8BCVN  'c«  SMOsiUntM' 

D  I  N  I 

Cofned  by  myself. 

15.  [E^h.  vii,  1177,  c]  Steel  stamp,  the  handle  shew- 
ing marks  of  hammer  blows ;  in  the  Guildhall  Museum, 


Mr.  Price  sent  me  a  cast.  The  letters  probably  repre- 
sent the  initials  of  a  man's  three  names. 

16.  Lamps  1-6  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  7-8  in  Mr, 
Ransom's  collection.    (Copied  by  myself.) 
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/^  H  N  J  S  B  P  Clit  mmOdcf)  Jimim  8^r\ . . 

A  T  F  F  R  0  N  ...  at^KMtti}  Fronllo  T) 

L  T  C  lucinu  T) 

U  A  B  T I V  8  Martiat  /[teU) 

P 
PHRO 

NIHTB  Pkrmimmt 

L-OAEO-SAE  X.  0at{eiaui)3at .  . . 


7.  STBOBILt 

8.  F  O  R  T I  S  FoTUt  [tstj  iudiEtinct] 

The  inscribed  lamps  of  the  whole  western  empire  came 
probably  from  Italy.  Moulds  for  makingthemweresupplied 
by  Italian  makers,  some  of  which  moulds  have  been  found 
in  Austria.  Inscribed  lamps  are  comparatively  uncommon 
in  England.    See  n.  72  below. 

17.  Castor  Warfe — (1)  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Old- 
ford,  near  Bow ;  (2)  in  the  OnildbaU  Museum,  from  the 
C5ty. 

(1)    VITADA-  (2)    PIB 

Copied  by  myself,  pie,  the  Greek  nvc  in  a  latin  dress, 
occurs  often  on  such  vases,  sometimes  with  z  s  s  s  s  *  you 
shall  live,'  added.  Similarly  z  e  i  x  b  '  live,'  quoted  by  M. 
Vjullant  {Vmee paaiilUs  et  epigraphtia.  Arras  1887),  from 
an  urn  found  in  Ficardy,  and  a b m i l i  A  zbses  on  a 
ring  found  at  Oorbridge  (C.  n.  1300). 

Mr.  Price  has  also  shewn  or  sent  me  some  marks  on 
keys  ftg.  AXXXT,  but  these,  I  imagine,  are  mere  ornament. 

18.  [Eph.  iv,  n.  698,  vii,  1189  a.]  In  1871  the  British 
Museum  received  among  a  number  of  objects,  a  brick 
incribed  d  •  n  ■  v  o  o  •  Mr.  Watkin  interpreted  this 
decurio  numeri  Voeontionim  and  the  interpretation  was 
accepted  or  discussed  abroad.  It  now  appears  that  the 
tile  is  spurious.  There  are  two  forged  tUes,  perhaps  of 
the  same  class,  in  the  Qnildhall  Museum,  inscribed 
V  N  D  IK  I o  and  P  v  i  c n  v.  The  former  is  perhaps  a  bad 
shot  at  Londinium, 

IX.  Bath. 

19.  [Eph.  vii,  830.]  Bottom  comer  of  an  altar  found 
in  the  Baths  in  1880,  and  now  there. 
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Copied  by  myself ;  dottbtless  the  formual  v{otum)  s{plvit) 
l(i$ena)  m{erUo),  regular  at  tlie  end  of  dedications. 


X.   ClBENCEBTBU. 

20.  [Eph.  vii,  839.]  Stone  29in.  square,  found  in  1887, 
at  Siddington,  on  a  Eoman  road  near  Cirencester,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  J.  Bowly,  Esq.,  of  Siddington  Hall. 
Very  uncertiun,  except  the  first  line. 


GEN 

10 

1  BDI 

..TIVSTHI 

'■     V, 

t.s.lI 

I 

Mr.  A.  J,  Evans  and  myself  failed  to  make  out  more 
than  the  above.  The  stone  is  a  dedication  {v.s.l.[m])  to 
some  genius. 

2 1 .  PEph.  iii,  838  c]  Fragment  in  CSrenceater  Museum, 
copied  by  myself, 


XI.   MmLAND   CODHTIBS. 

22.  [Eph.  vii,  842.]  Two  fragments,  18  in.  long,  15  in. 
high,  with  large  letters,  found  in  1888  in  the  restoration 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  There  are  still  traces  of 
colour  in  the  letters. 


^Hil 


Mr.  J,  T,  Irvine  sent  me  a  si^ueeze  and  drawings.  A 
notice  was  published  in  the  Antiquary  xix  (1889),  76. 

This  is  part  of  a  large  hiscription,  which  perhaps  com- 
memorated a  building.  Possibly  the  seven  extant  letters 
formed  part  of  the  date,  expressed  by  -the  names  of  the 
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codbuIb,  which  is  often  added  to  such  inscripfiom.  The 
only  known  consnla  whose  names  salt  are  those  of  184 
A.D. :  we  might  supply  the  missing  parts  thus : — 

..M  Sggto  JTmrfya  d  C[n.  Popirtt,  Adia}»o  [a*... 

In  some  previous  attempts  to  explain  the  inscription, 
the  tied  "E  was  taken  to  be  Qccessarily  te.  The  syxabol 
stands  for  te  or  et.  I  have  assumed  that  the  last  letter 
of  line  1  is  c :  it  might  conceivably  be  a  broken  o,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Probably  these  fragments  and  an  ornamented  half 
column  found  near  them  came  from  either  Castor  (Duro- 
brivae)  or  Chesterton.  The  two  places  are  so  near  to- 
gether that  inscribed  objects  found  at  one  have  often  been 
put  down  to  the  other,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  between  conflicting  accounts, 

23.  Fragment  of  sandstone,  8  in.  long,  5  in.  wide,  found 
at  Sandy  (Bedfordshire),  about  thirty  mUes  south  of 
Peterborough,  in  1888,  now  in  Mr.  Bansom's  collection  at 
Eitchin:  rough  letters. 


^Dli 


Copied  by  myself;  the  object  itself  and  its  provenance 
seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was  Boman,  possibly  a  walling- 
stone,  certaimy  not  a  regular  inscription. 

A  f^r  number  of  smaller  Roman  remains  have  turned 
up  at  Sandy,  especially  coins  dating  mostly  from  Yalens 
to  ArcadiuB  (a.d.  364-400).  See  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1764,  60 ;  1787,  ii,  952  (recording  find  of  a  coin  of  Pius, 
A.D.  145),  Academy,  Kay  24,  1890,  p.  359.  British  coim 
have  also  been  found  there. 

Xn.  COLOHBSIER. 

24.  [Eph.  vii,  845.1  Fragment  of  Purbeck  marWe,  16 
[not  8]  in.  by  5,  found  in  1889  in  Balkeme  lane. 
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Mr.  H.  lAver,  f.&a.,  sent  it  to  me  to  inspect :  I  hare. 
pnbUshed  it  in  tJie  Archmologia  Aeliana,  xiii,  289. 

The  tombstone — dis  Mamous—oS  one  or  more  soldiers, 
probably  veterans  of  the  cohors  I  Vangionum,  a  re^ment 
deriving  its  name  from  a  German  tribe  near  Worms,^  and 
stationed  at  Habitancium  (Bisingham).  It  resembles  C. 
n.  91,  92,  and  like  them  may  date  from  the  second  century. 

The  material,  Purbeck  marble,  was  a  good  deal  employed 
by  the  Komans.  C.  n.  91, 92  are  made  of  it,  and  so  is  the 
celebrated  Chichester  inscription  of  Cogidubnus.  I  can- 
not make  out  that  there  are  any  traces  of  Boman  quarries 
in  the  Isle  of  Furbeck,  but  Boman  remains  are  not  un-- 
common  there,  e.g.,  at  Langton,  Worbarrow,  Creech 
(Wame,  Ancient  Dorset,  pp.  281,  327)  and  two  years  ago 
a  villa  was  found  near  Corfe  Castle.  Kimmeridge  "  coal " 
was  used  for  bracelets  and  vases,  and  General  Pitt  "Rivers* 
museum  at  Famham  contains  a  Boman  slate  of  Kimme- 
ridge shale,  found  at  Bushmore. 

24a.  Bronze  stamp  in  Colchester  Museum, 
p  -a  •  V 

Copied  by  myself.    Probably  the  initials  of  the  owner. 

25.  [Eph.  vii,  1147.]  Flat  round  disks  (tesserae)  of. 
clay  inscribed  on  one  side,  about' 2  in.  in  diameter,  in 
Mr.  Q,  Joslin's  Museum. 

(l)VAK       (2)B       (8)X       (4)1 

Copied  by  myself.  I  cannot  give  any  certain  account  of 
how  these  were  used.  They  are  <juite  different  from  the 
— as  I  believe — forged  "  theatre  tickets  "  in  the  Colches- 
ter Museum. 

26.  Lamps  (Colchester  Museum) — 

1.  ATIUBTI        of  Atimaiu. 

2.  EVCARPI        if  Saearftti. 
8.   . .  E  B  T  I  of  [FieHMi. 

Copied  by  myself.  No.  2  (found  1888  in  an  um)  was 
shewn  me  by  Mr.  F.  Spalding,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  to 
whom  it  belongs.    All  the  names  are  well-known. 

27.  Um  of  Upchurch  ware  15  in.  high,  found  with 

1  Tbi*  docB  Dot  I^  snj  mean*  dmote  were  sftenrftrdsrecniHed  from  anywliera. 

that  Um  loldien  oi   Uiii  oahort   wsni  Hiub  wa  find  Halvetuni  and  Bat4Tiuii  In 

Oentun*.   Pro^iBblf  the  cohort  wu  orip-  a  ooltort  Ei^pationtwi  (0.  IB,  80S1,  Bnin- 

■ally  niMd  in  Germany,  bnt  nch  ttoope  bMfct  SfiO}. 

10b.  jum  3  B. 


tmunvv)  giv«  u  uurreci  reaaiDg  ot  tne  curions  stone 
led  out  at  GoldcUfi',  near  Caerleon,  in  1878,  and  now 


L 
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in  Caerleon  Museum  (C.  Eoacli  Smith,  Assoc.  Joum.,xi^ 
186 ;  W.  T.  "Watkin,  Arch.  Jovm.,  xxxvij,  137).  Th8 
stone  ia  36  m.  high,  14  in.  broad,  the  itiacription  being 
6  in.  high,  and  at  the  top :  it  is  much  worn, 


coh(ors)i,  cfeniuria)  Statori  ]ldax[t]mi.  The  stone  may 
be  centurial,  but  the  shape  is  unusual,  and  we  do  not  knovr, 
how  much  is  lost.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  late  date,  and 
mentions  a  cohort.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  third 
line  can  as  was  suggested  by  the  Bev.  C.  W.  King,  have 
reference  to  Boman  miles. 

XVH.  Chbstbb. 
A.~The  North  WaU. 
When  Mr.  WatMn  compiled  hia  last  yearly  supplement 
for  this  Journal,  he  was  able  to  publish  only  hiJf  of  the 
inscriptions  found  recently  in  the  north  wall  of  Chester. 
Since  that  time,  the  whole  series  has  been  made  accessible 
to  the  public  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  and  a  complete 
account  of  the  excavations  and  of  the  questions  arising 
therefrom  has  been  edited  by  Mr,  J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.sji., 
under  the  title :  Recent  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  found 
in  repairing  the .  North  WaU  of  Chester  (Manchester ; 
Ireland).  The  contents  of  this  book  {up  to  p.  131)  have 
been  re-issued  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Chester  ArchcBological  and  Historic  Society,  the  paging  of 
both  works  being  identical.  In  these  books  S&.  W..T: 
Watkin  discussed  the  inscriptions  which  he  edited  in  tiiiB 
Journal  (pp.  1 1-24),  and  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  treated  the  rest 
(pp.  9S-131),  with  the  texts  of  which  alone  I  am  here 
concerned.  I  have  elsewhere  said  my  say  about  Mr, 
Birch's  article  {Academy,  No.  894,  June,  1889),  and  1 
need  now  only  add  that  many  of  his  readings  and  inter- 
pretations are  most  incorrect.  The  texts  which  follow 
are  the  result  of  my  own  inspection,  aided  by  some  ex- 
cellent squeezes  which  Mr.  G.  W.  ShmbBole  sent  me.' 
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Nearly  all  the  recent  finds  in  the  north  wall  come  from 
the  lower  courses  which  are  earlier  than  and  differ  very 
markedly  from  the  superstructure.  One  or  two,  which 
seem  to  have  been  found  higher  up,  were  originally,  I 
think,  part  of  the  older  wall  to  which  these  lower  courses 
belonged.  When  the  upper  part  of  this  older  wall  was 
repaired,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  some  of  the  stones  in 
it  should  find  their  way  into  the  newer  superstructure. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  incorrect  to  say  that  all  the  Roman 
inscriptions  and  sculptures  recently  found  in  the  north 
wall  were  probably  built  up  by  those  who  erected  what  are 
now  the  lower  courses  of  the  present  wall.  The  date  of 
these  lower  courses  is  a  matter  of  notorious  controversy. 
In  the  Academy  (n.  894)  I  ventured  to  surest  that  they 
belong  to  the  age  of  Septimius  Severus  (say  200  A.D.),  and 
I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  Professor  Hilbner, 
writing  a  little  later  in  the  Deutsche  Idtteraturzeitung 
(1889,  column  1087),  had  independently  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Mr.  Boach  Smith  {Antiquary  xvii,  41 , 
242,  and  xiz,  41)  requires  a  later  date,  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  though  I  venture  to  think  that  what  we  know  of 
fourth  century  Britain  is  quite  adverse  to  such  a  view, 
and  that  the  masonry  is  not  what  one  usually  calls  late 
Bomano-British  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  examples  of  Eoman  walla  containing  sepulchral 
and  other  stones,  are  mostly  of  late  date.  'Hie  walls  of 
Nenmagen,  for  instance,  from  the  foundation  of  which  the 
Trier  Museum  has  been  enriched  with  such  astonishingly 
fine  statuar)-,  etc.,  are  of  Constantinian  date;'  Mr.  Watkm, 
lastly,  Mr.  Shrubsole,  and  others  refer  the  lower  courses 
to  the  middle  ages. 

In  any  case  the  stones  found  are  all  earlier  than  200 
A.D.  I  should  not,  indeed,  venture  to  go  bo  far  as  Pro- 
fessor Htibner  does  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  the 
Chester  Archaeological  Society,  and  assign  precise  dates, 
on  paleeographical  grounds,  to  various  inscriptions.  But, 
it  is  clear  from  the  lettering  that  none  of  these  inscriptions 
are  later  than  Severus,  and  such  actual  evidence  as  we 
have  points  the  same  way.  One  inscription,  for  instance, 
mentions  the  -praefectus  castrorum,  an  officer  who,  at  least 
under  this  title,  ceased  to  exist  about  a.d.  200. 

the  Bomui  road  at  Wonni. 
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With  two  exceptioM,  the  stones  are  of  red  SMidstonei 
snch  as  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  city.  The  two 
exceptions  are  a  piece  of  sculpture  and  the  inscription 
beginning  FVB  7  leg  t  haced.  These  are  seenungly 
made  of  a  stone  found  some  ten  miles  from  Chester,  ^ita 
Mr.  Shmbsole  has  ingeniously  suggested  that  they  may 
belong  together. 

31.  [Eph.  vii,  884.]  Fragment  24  in.  high,  12  in.  wide, 
with  large  deep  letters  of  an  early  date — 


Shape  and  contents  shew  clearly  that  we  have  here  part 
of  an  ^istylium,  recording  some  erection  of  buildings.  In 
Une  1  we  have  et  joining  two  nouns,  (say)  templu]m  et 
[porticum ;  line  2  shews  that  they  were  sacred ;  line  8 
commences  [/actundum  curuvit]  or  the  like.  Probably 
the  letters  were  filled  up  with  metal  letters,  such  as  have 
been  found  at  Colchester  and  Lydney  Park. 

32.  [Eph.  vii,  886.]  Inscription  26  in.  long,  20  high  j 
above  is  the  figure  of  a  soldier  lying  on  a  couch,  with  a 
handleleas  cup^  in  the  right  hand,  a  sword  and  helmet'  near, 
and  a  boy  standii^  in  front.  The  annexed  illustration  is 
reproduced  from  Plate  ix  in  Mr.  Earwaker's  book. 

VBBLI-LVOI 
QVITIS 

The  recumbent  figure  in  the  anaglyph  above  this  in-; 
Bcription  belongs  to  the  class  of  funeral  monumentji  in 
which  the  dead  man  is  represented  as  reclined  on  a  couch 
at  a  table.  This  class — ^with  difierences  in  detail— is  very 
widely  spread,  and  is  to  be  found  on  Etruscan  Lycian 
and  Greek,  as  well  as  on  Boman  tombs.  Mr.  Earwaker's 
book  includes  plates  of  four  others  found  in  the  north 

1  monummti  is  *  Tbe  helmet  Mrau  to  be  repnaeuted 
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wall  (Plates  iii,  iv,  viii,  pp.  8,  18,  104).  A  fifth,  firom 
Chester,  Burmounta  an  almost  illegible  inscription  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  (C.  n.  173).  A  sixth  is  on  the  stone 
of  CaUimorjihus  (Eph.  iii,  n.  69).  The  other  British 
instances  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  are  one  from 
Kirkby  Thore  (C.  n.  303a) ;  one  from  York  (0.  n.  1343) ; 
and  one  from  Lanchester  (Bruce  lapid.  septentrioruUe  n. 
705)  uninscribed;  and  the  bilingual  inscription  at  South 
Shidds  (Kph.  iv,  n.  718a).  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Earwaker,  r.s.A.,  I  am  able  to  give  plates  of  some 
tombstones  from  the  north  wall  of  Chester. 

A  banqueting  scene  seems  out  of  place  on  a  tombstone, 
and  several  theories  have  been  invented  to  expliun  it. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  is  retrospective,  representing 
the  ordinary  past  enjoyment  of  the  dead.  Others  con- 
sider it  to  refer  to  offerings  brought  by  the  family  to  the 
dead.  A  third  view — that  of  the  Russian  archajologist, 
Stephani — holds  that  the  scene  seta  forth  the  enjoyments 
of  the  dead  in  Hades.  The  true  explanation,  I  think,  is 
that  given  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  who  has  treated 
the  subject  exhaustively  in  the  JouttmI  ofSdlenic  l^udiea 
(v.  pp.  105-139).  He  points  out  that  the  earliest  types  of 
"  the  banqueting  scene  "  are  to  be  found  on  certain  early 
Attic  and  Laconian  tombstones,  on  which  the  dead  are 
represented  as  seated  in  state  holding  a  wine-cup  and 
pomegranate,  to  receive  the  worship  of  his  descendants. 
The  wine-cup  reminds  them  to  pour  libations  to  lum;  the 
pomegranate  is  the  peculiar  food  of  the  dead.'  The 
annexed  cut  reproduced  from  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
SttidieSt  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for 
HeUenic  Studies,  represents  such  an  early  Laconian  tomb- 
stone. It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from-tiiese  early  Greek 
works  to  the  Roman  sculptures  at  Chester,  but  the  gradual 
change  and  development  of  type  can  be  minutely  traced. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  details  visible  on  the  later  "  ban- 
queting scenes  are  purely  conventionaL  If  we  were  to 
ask  what  the  Romans  themselves  meant  when  they  carved 
and  erected  them  the  answer  would  probably  be  Uiat  they 
copied  their  predecessors. 

^  Mi«  1.  E.  Uamion  (MyAolo^  and      The  Aurtriaa  schoUn  who   haja  b«en 
.......    ..!..._   —    ran        eiploring  Lyois  Beem  to  uphold  the  fint 

of  the  Tiofn  quoted  «boTa 


but,  I  think,  without  proncg  hec  o 
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as.  [Eph.  vii,  893.]    50  in.  high,  41  in.  wide,  with,  very 
large  letters — 


I  0  I  SYV^ BeBieionw 

VIT\  I.I8.VETII  F««Kt»d&lKaW«) 

Jt  X  .  V .  V  Ug(ionit).xx  vialeriat)  tr(Mrl«t) 
^B  P  L  *  »lc«?i(<llt««) 

Tombstone  of  the  veteran  L.  Ecimius  Bellicianus  Vitalis. 
The  name  Ecimius  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere; 
Bellicianus  is  already  known  from  Caerleon  (C.  n.  133 
and  1255),  and  elsewhere  abroad.  The  suggestion  of 
sepelitus  (for  sepultus)  is  due  to  Professor  Mommsen.  The 
form,  I  may  add,  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Cato  and  on  a 
good  many  inscriptions. 

34.  [Eph.  vii,  890.]  A  large  stone,  45  in.  high,  25_m. 
wide :  above  is  an  anaglyph  similar  to  n.  The  lettering 
ia  rather  indistinct  but  certain.  Mr.  Earwaker  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  reproduce  the  annexed  illustration  (Plate 
viii  in  his  book]. 


EOILIVS    D0NATV8    B  I>{it)  manAM) 

EB8V8KA  __  CtBJeuaiw  DomrtM 

TIONEHILI  BanuitiMone 

TAVIT    ANN  maUant mtnat  XDti 

OSXIVI-VII  ,  *f»t  "«»•  * 


The  Bessi  were  a  Thracian  tribe.  Thrace  was  one  of 
the  great  Koman  recruiting  grounds,  and  we  find  definite 
Bessians  in  particular  mentioned  as  serving  ia  the  prae- 
torian guard,  the  legions,  the  aimliaiies,  abd  the  fleets. 
There  was  also  at  one  time  a  coJiors  Fh/oia  Bessorum. 
The  length  of  service,  twenty-six  years,  is  unusual,  twenty 
years  being  the  nominal  limit.  But  inscriptions  give  us 
instances  of  thirty-three,  thirty-eight,  and  forty  years 
service  (C.  iii,  2014,  2818,  2710).  The  usual  age  of 
enlistment  was  about  twenty. 
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36.  [Eph.  vii,  891].  42  in.  high,  15  in.  wide :  rather  inr 
diBtincU 


^ '  ? 

i>(ii)[j((«ia..)] 

|-g/o    e    b 

oitMiOiin        ■ 

VB-TBVENIC 

Hu2»nili[<» '(•!>«) 

AN • XXX ■ MI 

»,(«.)  .nimiM 

LBO-XX-VV-B 

l«(U.)  •»  ..»  (I*"*.] 

X-H-P-0 

The  text  is  a  little  uncertwn,  as  the  second  line  may 
read  g  c  f  a,  but  I  think  it  is  right.  GaiuA  Ceattus  (?) 
Teumiims  will  have  got  his  name  from  Teumia,  a  town 
in  Noricum,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Drau,  near  the 
modem  GmUnd.  Possibly  it  was  his  birthplace.  G  for 
Gains  is  not  unknown,  though  C  is  far  more  usual. 

36.  [Eph,  vii,  896.]  Mutilated  sculpture  of  two  men, 
one  apparently  with  a  horn,  29  in.  high,  21  wide.  Beneath, 
in  elegant  letters — 

HEKHAOOBJ 
ET.pBLIOISSJ 
P  B|^..r\p  0  1 

The  fragment  cannot  be  completed  with  certainty.  The 
first  line  is  clearly  Hermagorla^],  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
suggested,  Eerma  c(yr[nicenl  See  Antiquary  xix  (1889) 
pp.  44, 135, 

37.  [Eph.  vii,  987].  Stone  36  in.  wide,  by  24  long :  fine 
lettering  of  a  good  date. 

POHBN*NA  P««n«~. 

LABTV8-LV00  i«««*i«o 

6  S'i'P-XV  .«p[«»<K»)xr 

>  OOBHEJ-  S  BYsfe  Ce«"'«^)  OmuU  Sewrt 
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*'Q.  Longmios  Laetus,  of  the  Pomptine  tribe,  from 
Lucus,  served  fifteen  years  in  the  century  of  ComeliuB 
Severus  [in  the  xx*  Legion  ?]."  There  are  two  points  of 
interest  here:  (1)  Pommtina  is  a  rare  but  perfectly  well- 
known  form  of  Pomptina,  of  which  Kubitachek  in  his  De 
Rom.  Tribuum  Oi-igine  quotes  several  instances  (0,  vi, 
2577,  3884;  Eph.  iv,  p.  221.  (2)  Lucua  is  a  town  in 
N.W.  Spain,  in  a  district  which  has  yielded  us  several 
other  citizens  belonging  to  the  Pomptine  tribe.  The  fact 
is  diflBcult  to  explain.  The  Pomptine  tribe  is  very  rarely 
met  with  outside  of  Italy,  and,  at  the  bestowals  of  franchise 
on  various  Spanish  districts,  other  tribes  were  selected  in 
which  to  enrol  the  new  citizens.  We  know  that  the  dis- 
tricts enfranchised  by  Augustus  were  placed  in  the  Gale- 
rian  tribe,  and  those  enfranchised  by  Vespasian  in  thg 
Qoirine.  It  ia  probable  that,  at  some  time  anknowo, 
various  individuals  in  N.W.  Spiun  received  the  franchise 
with  the  Pomptine  tribe.  Kubitschek  connects  this  with 
Galba  (a.d.  67),  but  his  theory  is  by  no  means  proven. 

88.  [Eph.  vii,  898.]  7 in.  wide,  14m.  high;  large 
letters — 


D{%s)  M(anibus)  C.PuUi[Uw^.,,signif\er  mt[iiiaeft?...] 
PubUus  itself  is  not  a  nomen, 

39.  [Eph.  vii,  899.]  33 in.  broad,  27  in.  high;  fine 
lettering— 

D-H'F-RVS^O  DW  MimOiu)  P(utU>)  AuMo 

FA^A-CBESCEN'bIiX  AUo  OMMn(tt1  Brie{ia) 

MIL-LbO-ST    YV  ««!«)  l^io^it)  m.v.v. 

AN*XXX-BTP-X  aninonm)  xm,  ri^oiAontM  «) 

E       OROM-IBRBB  Ormahmi 

F  A  0  0  V  b/  fad^imdwn)  furfoviO 

"  To  PubUus  Eustius  Crescens,  of  the  Fabian  tribe,  from 
Brixia,  a  soldier  of  the  20th  Legion,  aged  30,  10  years 
flervice;    Groma  his  heir  erected  this." 

f oib  zLm  2 1 
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firixia,  now  Brescia,  in  North  Italy  (Qallia  Cisalpina) 
bdoDged  to  the  Fabian  tribe.  Oallia  Cisalpina,  Italy, 
north  of  the  Eubicon,  was  included  in  Italy  proper  in 
42  B.C.  Under  the  Emperors,  all  Italy  was  relieved  from 
the  bnrden  of  service  in  the  legions.  Probably  this  is 
due,  as  Mommsen  thinks,  to  Vespasian :  certunly  regular 
legionary  recruiting  came  to  an  end  in  Italy  shortly  after 
70  B.C.,  and  though  we  do  find  Italian  le^onariea  later — 
there  were  some  on  the  Antonine  wall  at  one  time,  C.  n. 
1095 — they  are  the  exception.  As  this  inscription  is  an 
■early  one,  it  is  quite  possible  that  RustiuB  was  enrolled 
before  70  b.c. 

Groma  is  probably  the  name  of  the  heir ;  it  is  known 
only  as  a  noun  feminine,  meaning  a  surveyor's  measure. 

40.  [Eph.  vii,  902.]  24  in.  long,  1 6  in.  high ;  the  letter- 
ing is  very  faint — 

TITINIVS    FELIXB  TUiwv*  PAix  IffX^fltianat)  t 

.    .LBGXXWHIL    AN  [Ugati  1]  Ug(iMi*)  ate.  w.  mOiilatUi 

.    .    .    I  X    A  N     X  L  T  aKnat)  .  .  .  [c}ir(ii)  <in()K>«)  siv 

.  .  IVL  3IUILINA  Co  IiJ{ia)  S^Sbia bbhUix a 

S       NIVX  BT   HERE  ....  htrt  [da  pewtrmt} 

The  reading  of  the  first  letters  in  line  2  is  very  uncer- 
tain. When  I  examined  the  stone  I  could  make  out 
nothing.  Professor  Mommsen,  using  a  squeeze  provided 
by  Mr.  Shrnbsole,  read  (rather  doubtfully)  i  s  o-,  of  which 
.nothing  can  be  made.  He  suggested  that  possibly  the 
right  reading  might  be  leg,  which  I  have  adopted  in 
my  expansion.  If  this  is  right,  Titinius  was  beneficiarius 
legati,  "  attendant  of  the  commander  of  the  legion  "  {see 
note  to  n.  43].  Sut  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
only  conjecture,  though  very  probable  conjecture. 

41.  [Eph.  vii,  904.)  31  in.  long,  40 in.  high;  above  is 
a  mutilated  standard-bearer — 


D{is)  M{anibus)  .  .  .ius  Diogen\es\  .  .  .  wf^nji/^r  .  .  . 
"  The  tomb  of  ...  ius  Diogenes  .  .  .  staudarcf  bearer," 
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42,  [E^h.  vii,  906.]     Pri^ment  30  in.  square — 


yiN-XXVI 
IVBMAVIIIX    tie 
PEATBR-FEO 

Part  of  a  tombstone  put  up  by  the  dead  man's  brother. 
I  can  give  no  explanation  of  line  2.  It  has  been  thought 
that  we  should  read  turma  and  suppose  the  man  to  have 
served  in  the  cavalry.  If  so,  he  can  only  have  served  in 
an  auxiliary  ala,  since  the  legion  had  only  4  turmaey  while 
the  ala  had  sometimes  16  (500  men),  sometimes  24  {1000 
men).  Professor  Hiibner  supposes  that  the  man  was  first 
in  the  8th  then  in  the  10th  turma,  but  this  is  sorely  a 
counsel  of  despair.  Besides,  the  invariable  rule  is  to 
identify  Uie  turma  by  its  decurion's,  i.e.,  commander'^ 
name,  and  not  by  a  numeral  at  all. 

43.  [Eph.vii,  907.]     12  in.  high,  14  in.  long. 


[et  ola  OtawtM )  n»]M  HauSeiaritu]  bilbmiil 
[miHitmit)  amM]  txiU,  vkiU.... 

"  [To  the  memory  of  .  .  .]  discharged  honorably  from 
fthe  cUa  Claudia  noha,  (?)  beneficiary  of  the  tribune, 

fclrved]  23  years,  lived  ..."  Missimis  is  a  term  used 
th  in  literature  {e.g.  by  Suetonius)  and  on  inscriptions 
to  denote  "  men  in  the  position  of  honesta  missione  missi." 
The  word  is  formed  like  dediticius,  "  one  in  position  of 
subject  or  prisoner"  (deditus)  or  deducticius,  *'one  in 
position  of  a  colonist "  (deductus).  The  ala  Claudia 
nova  is  mentioned  as  being  in  Germany  in  a.d.  74,  and 
three  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Dalmatia  erected 
(at  uncertain  dates)  to  soldiers  in  it.  The  conjecture  that 
it  was  mentioned  on  this  stone  is  due  to  Professor 
Mommsen. 

A  beneficiarius  was  a  soldier  who  was  given  exemption 
from  onerous  duties  by  a  superior  oflScer,  whose  attendant 
or  sentry  he  probably  became.  A  complete  list  of  all 
known — over  430 — is  given  in  the  Ephemeris  (iv,  pp.  379- 
401)^'    There  are  enumerated  (1)  162  bmefiAarii  con' 
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mdarea  who  received  their  privilege  from  legati,  provincial 
governors  of  consular  rank;  (*2)  16  b.  legati  Aug.  pro 
praetore,  where  the  governor  was  a  praetorian ;  (3)  25  b. 
of  commanders  of  legions  {legati  Ugionum) ;  (4)  27  of 
procurators ;  (5)  57  of  various  prae/ecti ;  (6)  31  of  tribunes, 
of  legions,  cohorts,  or  alae;  (7)  2  o£  praesidea.  For  the 
rest,  we  camiot  determine  the  officer  to  whom  th^  were 
attached. 

44.  [Eph.  vii,  914.]     Fragment— 

ID.    M.} 
...  2in}iUint . . 
....  Sit6]t»u» .  .  . 
onneM™-- 

This  was  not  included  in  Mr.  Earwaker's  book ;  it  was 
first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Shrubsole.  The  restoration 
of  the  names  is,  of  course,  pure  guesswork. 

I  omit  here,  as  wholly  unimportant  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  article,  some  smaller  fragments  (Eph.  vii,  909- 
913),  which  have  only  a  few  letters  on  them  and  prove 
nothing. 

B. — Other  discoveries  in  Chester. 

45.  [_Eph.  vii,  878.]  A  thin  plate  of  lead  2f  in.  long 
found  m  1886  in  Grey  Friars,  near  the  abutment  of  the 
city  wall ;  a  hypocaust  was  found  at  the  same  place.  The 
accompanying  wood-cut  represents  both  sites  of  the  object 
full  size — 


COTL 
V  AtUi 
Maiari 


I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Boeder,  of 
Fallowfield,  Manchester,  lor  a  loan  of  the  plate  and  In- 
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formation  as  to  the  find.  The  object  has  been  already 
described  in  this  Journal  (xliv,  125),  but  aot>  I  think, 
correctly. 

The  inscription  seems  to  resemble  that  of  ceaturial 
stones,  co{hortis)  II,  {centuria)  Atili  Maioris.  I  presume 
it  was  used  for  indicating  some  property  or  other  of  the 
century  in  question.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
elsewhere.  In  size  and  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Laminae  Concordienses  edited  by  Pais  {Suppiementa 
lUdica  ad  0.  v,  n.  1090),  but  these  were  apparently 
tickets  to  shew  the  amount  and  price  of  a  private 
shopkeeper's  goods. 

46.  [Eph.  vii,  881.]  Oenturial  stone,  ansated,  12  in. 
long,  7  in.  high,  found  in  Eastgate  street  in  1888,  now  in 
the  Groavenor  Museum:  the  second  line  is  not  quite 
certain — 

oaoBiii 

OTEBBO 

Copied  by  myself ;  edited  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New- 
castle Society  of  Antiquariea  iii,  887. 

Possibly  c{o)kor{tis)  Hi,  {centuria)  Ter(entit)  Bo{mani). 
The  theory  of  some  archEeologists  that  these  stones  had 
to  do  with  land-tenure  ia  quite  incorrect.  They  simply 
mark  the  amount  of  wall  built  by  the  centuria  whi<^ 
erected  them. 

I  omit  here,  as  unimportant,  one  fragment  (Eph.  vii, 
883)  found  near  the  north  wall.  Instead,  I  may  add  an 
inscription  found  at  Worms  in  Germany  in  1888,  and 
edited  by  Frolessor  Zangemeister  in  the  Westdeutsches 
KorrespondeniAlatt  vii,  n.  76,  col.  115-7.'  The  reading, 
supplymg  what  is  lost,  is — 

[In  honorem']  domuls]  divinae,  Marti  Loucetio  sacrum 
Amandus  Velugni /[Uius)  Devas. 

Devas  here  apparently  means  "of  Deva,"  indicating, 
that  the  dedicator  Amandas  was  an  inhabitant  or  native 
of  Roman  Chester.  The  date  of  the  inscription  cannot 
be  fixed.  The  letters  are  well  formed ;  the  domua  divina 
is  rarely  mentioned  before  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 
other  remuns  found  near  this  stone  are  of  much  later 
date.     The  peculiar  interest  of  the  inscription  to  ua  is 

*  I  wu  iattls  ble  to  taiw  aquMsea  of  tlw  bUbw  tat  Um  ChMter  Kobkiiii. 
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this — that  it  is  the  first  'mention,  on  any  inscribed  object, 
of  t^e  Boman  name  of  the  city.  The  name  has,  indeed, 
been  read  on  a  lead  trough  at  Northwich  (Eph.  vii,  1184), 
but  the  reading  is  far  too  uncertain  to  prove  anything. 
The  coins  supposed  to  be  inscribed  col  .  divana,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  error  or  forgery  (Watkin's  Cheshire, 
pp.  9-1 0).  The  very  idea  that  Deva  was  a  colonia,  though 
shared  by  Mr.  Watkin  {Cheshire,  p,  242)  is  erroneous. 
The  place  was  an  important  military  fortress,  not  a  town 
with  any  sort  of  civil  rights,  and  it  owes  its  epigraphical 
importance  to  this  fact.  Had  it  been  a  manicipium  or 
colonia  (the  two  are  nearly  identical),  we  should  never 
have  had  the  important  inscriptions  yielded  by  the  north 
wall. 

XVni.      LlNCOLS. 

47.  [Eph.  vii,  918.]     Fragment,  5  in.  wide,  in  the 
Catiie£'al  cloisters — 


Copied  by  myself.    It  is,  of  course,  unintelligible. 

48.  On  the  rim  of  a  pehns^  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
AUis— 

Q  ■  8  A  a  B  B        Q.  Batertna). 

Sent  me  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  and  edited  by  him  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Association.  It  is  a 
known  stamp,  a  specimen  on  an  amphora  from  Lincoln 
being  in  the  British  Museum  (G.  n.  1331, 110),  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  found  elsewhere ;  we  have  therefore, 
a  local  potter's  work. 

49.  I  may  add  a  word  here  as  to  the  Parcia  Deahtta 
altar  [Eph.  vii,  916],  now  in  S.  Swithin'a  Church.  The 
last  two  lines  are  ovbator-teb-  |  ab-d-8-d 
which  Mr.  Koach  Smith  explains  as  curator  terrarum. 
The  other  explanation  cv/rator  ter,  "  for  the  third  time," 
he  BayB,  cannot  be  correct.  However,  the  use  of  curator 
by  itself,  generally  (it  would  seem)  denoting  "  curator  of 
the  shrine, '  is  certainly  capable  of  parallel,  and  the  use  of 
the  numeral  adverb  for  the  more  usual  number  (teb  for 
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lu.)  is  quite  well-known.  We  have,  for  instance,  a 
curator  nautarum  bis  on  a  Lyons  inecription  (Wilmanns 
2235),  a  legatus  pro  praetore  ter  at  Eome  (Henzen  6368), 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  own  suggestion  that 
the  altar  belongs  to  the  age  of  Diocletian,  is,  I  think, 
wrong.  First,  the  lettering  is  that  of  at  least  sixty  years 
earlier  ;  secondly,  the  only  evidence  for  the  late  date  is  a 
coin  legend,  Fatis  Victridbw,  and  the  Fatm  (this,  not 
Fata,  seems  to  be  the  nominative  plural)  are  frequently 
mentioned  on  inscriptions  of  the  second  century.  (See 
further  ^Tiiijuary,  xxi,  (1890)  267.) 

XIX.  Slack,  Ilklev,  South  Yoikbhibb  and 
Derbtshike. 
50.  [Eph.  vii,  920.]      The  altar  found  in  1880  near 
Slack,  now  in  the  Greenhead  Park  at  Huddersfield,  ia 
inscribed — 

DEO  I>*a 


T-  '  N  ■  A  V  a  ■  ctn(iiminatu)  jfti^iulonim) 

T  -  AS '  Q  V I  N  tS  T.  AwitUui)  Qufndu 

With  the  aid  of  Mr,  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  F.8.A.,  I  was 
able  to  examine  this  stone.  The  text  given  by  Mr. 
Watkin  {Arch.  Joum.,  xl,  139  and  elsewhere)  is  incorrect. 
The  expansion  of  the  fifth  line  was  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen.  Mr.  Watkin's  decreto  decurionum  is 
impossible,  because  the  place  was  neither  a  colonia  nor  a 
municipium,  and  had  therefore  no  decurionea  (municipal 
ma^trates).  The  God  "  Bergans "  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  dm  Brigantia  (C.  n,  200,  203).  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  Keltic 
philology,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  the  following 
note  on  the  name — "  The  words  Brigantes  and  Brigantia, 
like  the  Gaulish  Brigiani  and  the  Irish  Brigit,  regularly 
descend  from  a  root  bhrgh  (with  the  r  vowd)  whence 
also  the  Sanskrit  brltant.  Berganti  cannot  come  from 
this  root,  but  it  may,  and  I  think  it  does,  come  from 
another  form  of  the  same  root,  namely  hh&'gh.  Hence 
eJso  the  Zend  ber'zant  "  great,  high,"  the  exact  r^ex  of 
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Bergant-i.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  Gaulish  god  Ber- 
gimus  (Orelli,  1970,  1972)  and  Bergomum  (now  Ber- 
gamo, in  north  Italy),  Bergintnim,  Bergusia,  Bergion, 
and  others  (see  Zeuss  Grammatica  Celtica,  ed.  2,  pp.  770 


and  1125,  and  GlOck  Keltische  Namen,  pp.  89,  95  note, 
151,  153,  191)."  I  may  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  a 
parallel  from  Greek  to  the  double  roots  bhergh,  hhrgk.   In 


Greek  the  vowel  r  becomes  ra,  and  in  the  verb  (for 
instance)  SipKOfuii  "  I  see,"  we  have  exactly  the  same  pair 
of  Tootsr—ScpK  in  the  present,  Spax  in  the  second  aorist, 
tSpoKov  (originally  *iSpicov). 

51.  [Eph.  vii,  921.]  An  llkley  inscription,  now  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church  there,  has  often  been  misread.  The 
text  18 — 

ID.    Jf.] 
[])ra«nom«n  and  nonm] 

Tateiiari{] 

Copied  by  myself.  I  owe  to  Mr.  B.  Blair,  f.s.a.,  the 
hint  whereto  find  the  stone.  "To  ...  Pudens,  tesserarius 
of  the  Legio  !!■  Augusta  ..."  The  tesserarius  was  an 
inferior  officer  who  distributed  the  watchword  written  on 
a  small  ticket  or  tessera  :  there  was  one  in  each  century. 
The  old  reading  Pudcntius  lesseiua  is  nothing  less  than 
absurd.  I  suppose  the  stone  to  be  a  tombstone,  because 
the  sketches,  (aa  they  seem  to  be)  given  by  Whitaker  and 
by  CoUyer  Bhew  tbe  letters  dm  at  the  top.  But  the 
inscription  is  perfect  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  left  hand 
side,  and  if  these  sketches  are  not  firsthand,  the  d  m  may 
be  inaccurate  and  the  stone  a  dedication  to  some  god  put 
up  by  the  soldier. 

52.  [Ej)h.  vii,  1181.]  Found  on  Staincroasmoor,  near 
Bamsley,  in  1782 ;  now  lost — 

DBO    HAS  DtoMar{.tt) 

PB0    8ALVI  Pro  8aio\tt\ 

D  D    N  N  [ifominoruM  norirortm) 

IMP    ATQ  inp(eniarit) A^iiTai^1\ 

Published,  from  Mr.  J,  0.  Brooke's  papers,  by  K.  Jack- 
son, History  of  Bamsley,  p.  233. 
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Probably  the  lower  part  of  the  atone  is  lost.  The  title 
domimis  noster  first  appears  about  200  a.d.,  and  become 
common  after  a.d.  284.  The  last  word  may  bo  wrong. 
If  we  read  Aurelius,  we  may  suppose  the  inscription  to  have 
commemorated  any  Emperor  in  the  third  century  who 
bore  that  name  and  had  a  colleague. 

63.  Pig  of  lead  weighing  1 35  lbs.,  22  in.  long,  4^  in. 
wide,  S^m.  deep,  found  in  1890  at  South  Gave,  near  ■ 
Brough,  Yorkshire,  (where  the  Koman  road  from  Lincoln 
crosses  the  Humber) ;  the  last  letter  is  broken,  thus : 

AR-O 

Now  in  the  possession  of  C.  E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Cave  Castle. 


(ffa»)  /u^it)  Proti  BTU'flamcma)Lat{ndtnte)txarg[mto) 

Mr.  Barnard  sent  me  a  squeeze  and  full  details ;  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Stephenson,  of  Beverley,  for  a 
reading.  Published  in  the  HvU  Express,  March  1  and  3, 
1890.  and  in  the  Eastern  Morning  News,  March  7,  with 
a  note  by  myself;  afterwards  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  No.  2664,  p.  587,  with  a  cut  from  a  photograph 
(which,  as  I  understand,  was  not  taken  direct  from  the 
original).  I  am  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Illus- 
trated for  an  electrotype. 

The  inscription  is  identical  with  that  of  a  pig  found 
near  Mansfield  (Notts)  in  1848  (0.  n.  1216),  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Lutudae  was  somewhere  in 
South  Derbyshire,  where  Protus  was  lessee  of  a  lead 
mine,  probably  state  property.  Another  Lutudensian 
lead  manufacturer  is  known  to  ua,  Tiberius  Claudius 
Trophimus  (C.  n.  1215).  The  words  ex  argento  imply 
that  the  silver  had  been  extracted,  as  was  always 
done  and  as  analysis  of  actual  Roman  pigs  has  shewn. 
Silver  being  the  more  valuable  metal,  the  lead  is  said  to 
hare  been  taken  "  from  the  silver." 
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Koman  remaJns  have  been  found  at  Brougfa,  where  Mr. 
Barnard  tells  me,  coins  are  so  common  ae  to  be  called 
"  cow  farthings  " —  the  "  cow  "  being  the  rustic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Wolf  with  Eomulus  aod  Remus.  A  fragment 
oi  another  lead  pig  has  been  found  here,  some  date  before 
1700,  inscribed  br  ex  abg.  Possibly  it  was  shipped 
on  the  Humber  into  trading  vessels ;  otherwise  Brougn  is 
off  the  direct  line  from  Lutudae  to  anywhere. 

I  may  add  here  an  inscribed  pig  of  British  lead  found 
in  1 883  in  France  in  the  bank  of  the  old  harbour  of  Stunt- 
Val^ry-aur-Somme  in  1883,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
Saint-Germain.  It  weighs  about  IRS  lbs.,  and  is  in- 
scribed— 

HBROlfIS       AVO       BRtTAN    L  ■  iT 

Published  first  by  M.  J.  Y^llant  Un  Saumon  de  Plomb 
Antique  (Boulo^e) ;  then,  more  correctly,  by  Professor 
Ca^niat  L'AnnSe  Epigraphtque  1888  (n.  53,  p.  10). 

The  expansion  of  l  .  il  is  doubtful.  M.  Cagnat  pro- 
poses Legio  II  comparing  a  lead  pig  (C.  n.  1209  6)  found 
on  the  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Montgomery,  and  skid^- 
no  doubt  correctly,  though  not  on  the  beet  authority — to 
be  inscribed  L  E  a  x  x.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  legion 
should  not  have  provided  workmen  for  the  minea,  which 
were  State  property,  but  the  second  l^on,  whether  at 
Gloucester  or  at  Caerleon,  is  rather  far  from  the  lead 
districts.  If  the  lead  be  Mendip  lead,  the  legion  mav 
have  worked  the  mine  before  it  went  to  Caerleon,  though 
it  was  stationed  there,  as  I  beliere,  at  a  very  early  date. 

Nero  reigned  a.d.  54-fi8,  so  this  pig,  like  one  found  in 
Hampshire  C,  n.  1203)  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  the 
Boman  Conquest.  Two  earlier  ones  are  known,  both  of 
the  year  a.d.  49. 

54.  On  the  brim  of  ape?ws,  in  an  irregular  cartouche 
of  chocolate  coloured  pigment,  moulded  by  hand,  found 
at  Little  Chester,  near  Derby :  the  Uist  letter  is  uncertsdn — 

VI V1V12. 

Published  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  Derbyshire  ArcfueologuxU 
Journal,  xi,  86,  and  Reliquary,  April,  1889  (iii,  65)  with 
a  plate  ;  hence  in  some  foreign  papers.  If  this  has  (as  I 
presume)  been  rightly  read,  I  can  offer  no  explanation, 
for  the  letters  look  like  an  ornament,  rather  than  a  name. 


idb,Go(5glc 


I    INSCKIFIION    FOUND  AT  VORK,    I 
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'  The  way  in  which  they  are  done  is  curious,  and  may  well 
be  unique* 

XXII.  YOKK. 

55.  [Eph.  vii,  928.1  I  am  able  to  give  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  somewhat  better  interpretation  of  part  of  a 
remarkable  inscription  found  at  the  Mount  in  1884,  and 
now  in  the  York  Musemn  {Archceological  Journal,  xlii, 
152).  The  annexed  collotype  plate,  beiog  prepared  froin 
a  photograph,  is  as  accurate,  I  hope,  as  a  plate  can  he. 
The  upper  part  of  the  inscription  is  quite  plain. 

D[eo  Sa/nctd\  Silva\no  sacrumi  L.  t}elerin\i]u3  Vitalts, 
comi{cen  [or  corni{culariiis)]  leg{ionis)  IX  Hispanae  v{p- 
tum)  s{olvit)  lijhena)  m{ento). 

Below  this  are  two  Imes  scratched  rudely  on — 
bTdonvmhoodonvm 

ADPIIBTItiATOAVTVMATTIKlkAM 

Canon  Baine  and  Professor  H  bner  read  this  Fida 
nvmH^ni)  hoc  donum  adpertineat :  cautum  attiggam,  "  Ijet 
this  ^ft  belong  to  the  faithful  deity :  let  me  t^e  care 
how  I  touch,'  comparing  the  old  Latin  cave  vestem 
attigas.  The  reading  Fiao  is  possible,  for  though  the 
stone  has  certainly  a  t  ,  the  letters  have  been  recut 
deeper,  and  may  have  been  cut  wrong  the  second  time. 
But  Professor  Hirschfeld  suggests  for  the  first  part,  Et 
don(um)  hoc  do :  num{ini)  adpertineat  :  "  And  I  give 
this  g^  :  let  it  belong  to  the  deity."  Professor  Mommsen 
remarks  on  the  last  two  worcfs,  '  cauttim  attiggam  is 
caute  attilnlgam,  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  passer-by, 
"I  will  touch  cautiously.'"  The  latter  does  not  diB^r 
much  from  Canon  Kaine's  interpretation,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  give  a  slightly  better  grammatical  construction. 

.  Tn  the  Ephemeris,  the  word  adpertineat  is  accidentally 
misprinted  ad.piibtniat, 

56-57.  |Eph.  vii,  1182-1183.]  Two  fragments  found 
^s  Mr.  F.  A,  Leyland  tells  me)  at  York,  now  in  the 
Jaalifaz  Museum — 


08  V  0  B  V  M 
SOLVEEvS 
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Copied  by  myself.  Apparently  votive  inscriptions, 
erected  "for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  family." 
The  concluding  words  in  each  case  were  Uhenter  aolverunt. 

68.  [Eph,  vii,  1155.]  Glass  bottle  inscribed  round 
ihe  bottom — 

PATSIM... 

Edited  incorrectly  by  Mr.  Watkin.  The  stamp  is  the 
same  as  one  found  in  Gaul  at  Aries  (C  xii,  5696) 
PATBIMONITM,  which  Hirschfeld  considers  to  be 
simply  the  Latin  word  patrimonium  and  not  P{ubUi) 
Atrt{t)  Moni{mi).  A  fragment  found  in  Sussex,  at ' 
Densworth,  had  probably  the  same  stamp  {C.  n.  1276). 

59.  [Eph.  vii,  1160.]  An  eagle  like  the  one  found  at 
High  Kochester  (C.  n.  1290,  Bruce  lapid,  n.  578)  is  in 
York  Museum.     The  only  letter  remaining  is 

u 
Copied  by  myself.   The  High  Rochester  specimen  reads 
COHOPTIMIMAXIM,  or  Something  like  it.    Meaning 
and  use  are  unknown. 

XLVI.  Chestees, 

60.  [Eph.  vii,  1016.]  Two  parts  of  an  inscription 
which  was  probably  34  in.  high  by  40  long — 


I    ^»..\D  0  J 
)R 0 -S  aJ w<(q  Q  •  NN 


J{mi)  0(priw>)  M{axm«)  iU{fdlM0) 
pro  «il(ii(e)  [AM'^{iaionm)  n{p»tronm) 
aa!(enui)  Knf  mindui  f  pomit] 


Published  (wrongly)  by  Mr.  Watkin  {ArchcBological 
JovmcU  xlii,  1113,  and  xlv  ,118)  and  others ;'  rightly  in 
the  ArcJufologia  Adiana,  xiii,  357,  with  a  print.    Mr.  R. 

*  Tlis  cut  ii  not  quite  ttccimte  :  the  A  in  line  2  should  be  Aj  ,  i.e.  A  Ii. 
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BUur  and  myself  corrected  the  reading  and  connected  the 
fragments  while  on  a  visit  at  Chesters.  The  anne:ied 
cut  and  those  to  noa.  61,  62,  63,  66  are  reproduced  by 
permission  from  the  Arch.  Aeliana.  They  are  drawn 
one-eighth  of  actual  size,  except  no.  66,  which  is  full  size. 

From  the  lettering,  the  inscription  seems  to  belong  to 
the  early  port  of  the  third  century.  The  Emperors  are 
possibly  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  who  appear 
to  be  commemorated  on  tn-o  other  Chesters  inscriptions 
(C.  n.  585  ;  Eph.  iii,  n.  ICO).  Alexander  was  apparently 
raised  to  the  title  of  Augustus  before  the  murder  of 
Elagabalus  (a.d.  222),  as  Mommsen  pointed  out  long  ago 
(C.  lii,  p.  892)  or  Augusti  may  be  put  for  '  Augustus  et 
Caesar,'  in  flattering  fashion,  as  sometimes  happens  (e.g. 
in  a  Roman  inscription  of  a.d.  221).  However,  it  is 
also  possible  that  both  this  and  Eph.  iii,  n.  lOO  refer  to 
Septunius  Severus  and  Caracalla  who  were  Augusti 
between  198  and  211  a.d. 

Juppiter  Dolichenus  is  an  Eastern  god,  so  called  from 
Dolicne  in  Commageng  (not  from  Douche  in  Thessaly), 
who  was  worshipped  very  widely  in  the  second  and  tlurd 
centuries.  At  Kome  he  had  a  shrine  on  the  Aventine 
and  a  sodalitas  or  brotherhood  of  priests,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  an  ox,  with  a  thunderbolt  and  an 
axe.  Some  connection  with  iron  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  Ffiinz  in  Germany, 
inscribed  /.  0.  M.  Vidiceno  ubi  ferum  [eax>rit]ur  ( West' 
deutsches  Ko^respondenzblatt,  1889,  p.  71).  But  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  tnat  an  inscription  to  him  shews  that  the 
Bomans  found  iron  at  the  spot.  The  best  account  of  the  god 
is  given  by  Dr.  F.  Hettner  de  love  Dolkheno  (Bonn,  8, 1877.) 

61.  [Epb.  vii,  1018J  Small  altar,  6in,  high,  found  in 
1889  in  the  North  Tyne,  near  the  Boman  bridge  at 
Chesters — 


Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  Blaur,  F.S.A.,  who  edited  it  after- 
wards in  the  Archaologia  Aeliana  xiii,  362.  Altars  to 
the  di  velwes,  or  deua  vetiria,  are  common  in  tlie  north  of 
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England  (there  are  over  thirty  kDown),  but  seem  to  occnr 
nowhere  else.  There  is  no  evidence  to  shew  who  they 
were ;  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  they  are  tlie 
'*old  (i.e.,  heathen)  gods,"  superseded  by  Ghnstiaaity. 
The  names  of  the  dedicatora,  when  given,  a£ford  no  clue 
to  any  national  worship.  The  conjecture  that  the  Teu- 
tonic Vidrir  (a  name  of  Odin  in  the  Edda)  is  the  origin, 
Beems  impossible  on  phonetic  grounds. 

62.  Eph.  vii,   1019.]     Fragment  found  in  1889,  ap- 
parently in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  camp — 


Ea^r.  A\ab>A%w)  Aitg. 
P^  Platrl)  Hatriae)  . 
IVio]  F/[tridrfa[r 


Sent  me  by  Mr.  Blair,  edited  by  Dr.  Bruce,  Archceologia 
Adiana  xiii,  376.  In  Eph.  vii,  1019, 1  printed  the  first 
line  DIPA,  from  a  drawing,  but  it  appears  that  the  small '  is 
really  a  stop.    The  expansion  is  not  affected  by  this. 

Inscription  to  Antoninus  Fiua  (a.d.  138-161),  set  up 
possibly  oy  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion. 


63.  [Eph.  vii,  1030.]    Frag; 
lent  22  in   high,  in  the 


ment  22  in  high,  in  the  vara 
of  the  schoolhouse  at  Wall,  a 
hamlet  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Chester — 

Edited  by  Mr.  Blair,  Archceo- 
logia  Aeliaiia  xiii,  360. 

No  certain  sense  can  be  made 
of  this,  possibly  the  numerals 
shewed  the  years  of  service  and 
life  of  some  soldier.  At  least, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them 
otherwise. 

64.  [EpL  vii,  1145.]  Graffito, 
6  in.  long,  on  a  lHt)ken  tile  in 
Mr.  Clayton's  collection  at  Ches< 
ters — 

[a  B I T  0 
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Copied  by  myself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Blair,  Archceologia 
Adiana  xiii,  363,  along  with  other  graffiti,  mostly  on 
pottery  of  varioua  kinds. 

65.  [Epb.  vii,  1152.]  Thin  round  lead  plate,  l|in. 
in  diameter,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  collection  at  Chasters — 


Copied  by  myself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Blmr,  Arch-  Ael. 
xiii,  363. 

66.  [Eph.  vii,  1152.]  Lead  seals  tound  at  CSieaters,  one 
be<mng  the  head  of  Septimiua  Severus  and  his  two  sons, 
the  other  inscribed  : — 

+  a  +  01 

on  one  side:     al  iv      on  the  other:      ivl\8 


Edited  by  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  photograph.  Arch.  Ael.  xiii, 
362.  Al(a)  Au{gu8ta)  aod  Itihus  have  been  suggested  as 
expansions  ;  the  second,  certainly,  is  most  improbable. 
These  seals  resemble  those  found  at  Brough,  BremeniuvHt 
South  Shields,  FeUxstowe,  &c.,  about  which  I  hope  to  say 
more  at  another  time.  I  may  say  here  that  the  lead  seal 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Hubner  as  found  in  1873  at  York 
(Eph.  iii,  D.  129  and  vii,  1153),  is  really  medieval. 

I  may  also  add  that  these  seals  are  not  confined  to 
Britain,  as  has  been  supposed.  Several  similar  specimens 
were  found  some  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Mainz,  at  a 
point  on  the  Bhinebank  where  a  Boman  custom-house  is 
thought  to  have  stood.  The  originals  are  in  the  museum 
at  Mannheim  (ref>  nos.  D.  321  foil.]  and  there  are  casts  in 
the  Eomano-Germanic  Museum  at  Mainz  (Nos.  4105, 
4107,  4389  foil.) 
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a  OP  A 
THIS 
}-» 


These  are  all  in  oval 
frames,  the  revetBes  are 
blank  but  shew  holes 
for  string. 


D.  824        I  F  D 


Copied  by  myself,  I  print 
D.  S23  M«n  to  t.  »n«™htTig     Only    those   which    can   be 
with  ahieid  and  tpei.     easily  deciphered. 

Leaden  seals  have  also  been  found  at  Kusicade  {Philip- 
peoille)  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  and  at  Lyons. 
The  foimer  have  devices,  inscriptions  such  as  qvintiani 
BVFiMij  LCA,  xci,  and  Btringholes.  The  latter  have 
emperors'  heads  with  avgq  dd  hn,  or  leg  with  a  numeral, 
or  various  names,  all  with  stringholes.  Both  are  thought 
to  be  customhouse  seals  (Cagnat  ImpSts  Indirects  pp.  67, 
72 ;  C.  viii,  10484 ;  C.  xii,  5699y.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  they  really  resemble  the  British  "  seals,"  but  there  are 
some  marked  resemblances.  Emperors'  heads  with  Avoa 
have  been  found  at  S.  Shields,  seals  with  leq  ii  at  Brough. 

67.  Lamps  in  Mr.  Clayton's  collection  : — 

1.  TBI  .^ 

2.  AVFIFRON  A^dUf  lUrM/taniA 

Copied  by  myself. 

X  L  V 1 1  Carrawburgh. 

68,  tEph.  iv.  n.  680,  vii,  1032] .  Altar,  found  at  Procolitia 

{►reserved  by  Mr.  Clayton  at  Cheaters,  9in.  by  4in.,  the 
ower  part  lost : — 


Copied  by  myself.  This  is  the  right  reading  of  an  inscrip- 
tion published  by  Mr.  Watkininthis  JoumEuxxxiv(I877), 
131. 

The  reading  is  interesting  because  it  fits  in  with  a 
Chesters  inscription  [Arch.  Joum.  xlii,  142,  Epb.  vii,  1 017), 
beginning : — 

BIBTS  oou'l 


TUMAS  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  BBltAIN.  Sf65- 

In  the  latter,  Hun  (Bonner  Jah'hiicher,  83,  p.  174)' 
proposed  to  read  Llaribus  Com[^talibus,  although  these^ 
"  CroBsway  Lares  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land. The  inscription  given  above  shews  clearly  that 
ribiis  is  to  be  completed  7nat}ribua.  The  explanation  of 
cou  is  less  clear.  The  "Augustae  CJomedovae"  have 
been  suggested,  but  they  are  not  Matrea  in  the  proper - 
sense  of  the  word,  and  are  known  only  from  an  inBcription 
in  Southern  France  (C.  zii,  2443).  tt  seems  simplest  and 
best  to  read  co7n[munibus\  as,  indeed  Br.  Bruce  has  done, 
in  his  Handbook  to  the  WaU  (ed.  3,  p.  103)  in  del- 
ing with  Eph.  vii,  1017. 

69.  [Eph.  vii,  1037.]  Altar  37  in.  long,  15  in.  high, 
with  very  funt  lettering,  found  in  1889,  near  the  weUof 
Coventioa — 

UPHST  CoVENTIKf  ay]n^)Ui «l OMmltniu 

TIANVSDEO (iMtu  A<^<*rw]f 

TO    ...    B 

MB 

Sent  me,  with  a  squeeze,  by  Mr.  Blair,  who  has  edited 
it,  Arch(Bologia  Aeliana  ziii,  363  ;  a  somewhat  different 
reading  was  forwarded  to  me  through  Mr.  Wallis  Budge. 

The  word  CoveiitincE  seems  quite  certain,  and  the  word 
dec  I  thought  very  probable  when  I  saw  the  squeeze. 
The  stone  was,  therefore,  put  up  to  the  goddess  oy  the 
d&iurio~  commander  of  a  turma — of  a  cavalry  squadron. 
The  garrison  of  Procolitia  was  an  infantry  cohort,  so  the 
dedicator  must  have  been  a  stranger. 

Foil  accounts  of  the  Well  of  Goventina  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Clayton  {j^rchcBologia  AeHanp,  1878),  and 
Professor  Hilbner  (Hermes  xii,  257  foil.)  Some  minor 
corrections  which  I  have  been  able  to  maJke  in  Professor 
Hubner's  readings  may  be  omitted  here  (Eph.  vii,  1033-6.) 

XlilX.  Chestsbholh. 

70.  [Eph.  vii,  1189  foil.]  In  1885  a  group  of  mile- 
stones,  five  fairly  perfect,  and  two  fr^ments,  were  dis- 
covered on  the  Crmdledykes  farm,  close  to  the  '*  Stane- 
gate  "  and  a  little  to  ihe  east  of  Vindolana.  They  were 
published  in  the  Archmlogia  Aeliana  (xi,  ISO)  and  in  tlda  - 
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Jowiud  (iliii,  277).  Three  of  the  readmge  require 
corrections.     I  have  collated  all  mjeelf. 

The  milestone  of  Severus  (n.  1  in  Mr.  Watkln's  list) 
had  seven  lines ;  line  five,  now  illegible,  which  contained 
the  legate's  name,  is  not  represented  in  the  books  as 
miasixtg,  and  should  be  marKed  aa  between  the  lines 
COS  PPOVR  and  .qatg.    There  is  space  for  it. 

The  true  reading  of  Mr.  Watkin's  No.  5  is  (I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Newcastle  Society  o/ 
AntiqtMriet,  iv,  35) — 


IMP    OAES 

lap.    Oaf. 

FLAV    VAL 

mv[io)  Ma*,) 

Constantino 

CbnitMKw 

PI0P//N0B 

Pi»F[«H,ici)iNa(ttii 

CABSABI 

Odaari 

DIVI 

JHvi 

CONSTANT! 

Cmutauli 

PII    AVa 

PUA^/imli 

PliiO 

FOio 

The  reading  of  line  five  is  not  quite  cerbun;  fio.fbl. 
NOB  would  oe  the  ordinary  formula.  The  stone  was 
put  up  while  Gonstantine,  aiterwards  i^e  Great,  enjoyed 
the  inferior  title  of  Caesar,  i.e.,  between  306  and  308 
A.D.,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  created  Augustus. 

liiirdly,  the  fragment  l  i  denotes  probably  not  leuga  I. 
but  the  number  of  miles,  M{illia)  P{assuum)  being  broken 
off  above  it,  or  perhaps  omitted  altogether. 

L.  Cabkvoban. 
71.  [Eph.  vii,  1057.]    Altar,  9  in.  high,  found  appa- 
rently at  Caervoran,  now  at  Cheatera — seemingly  unpub- 
lished— 

DIETS  JMiu 

\  1 1  T  II R  Vtferibut 

I  B  V  S  v[o}((u]n 
VTM 

Copied  by  myself 

The  abbreviation  vtm  for  votum  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  Roman  contractions.  In  early  tunas  the  initial 
letters  were  used  PR  praetor,  L  or  LBO  legio;  in  later 
times  consonants  were  picked  out,  hop  municipium, 
Q  L  B  B  u  V  s  gloriosvssimus. 
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LV.  Cabusle. 
72.  Lamp  foand  in  excavating  the  new  markets— 

IKOIDI 

R  S.  Fei^fuson,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  xii,  424,  and  Trans,  of 
Cumb.  Ari^  Soc.  1690,  p.  101.  The  name  has  been  found 
on  lamps  in  Switzerland  (Mommsen  Inacr.  Helvet,  n.  350), 
in  Southern  France  (C.  xii,  n.  5682),  in  various  parts  of 
Austria  (C.  iii,  n.  600S  and  6286),  and  in  Germany 
{Frbhner,  p.  46,  n.  1181).  Mr.  Roach  Smith  (quoted  by 
Mr.  Ferouson)  calls  it  a  potter's  name,  but  I  cannot  find 
it  recorded  on  any  pottery,  and,  as  Mommsen  has  pointed 
out  (C.  iii  and  v),  one  and  the  same  makOT  seems  not 
to  have  mode  both  pottery  and  lamps. 

LIX.   NBTHEKBr. 

78.  [Eph.  vii,  1087.]  Altar  found  at  Ketherby  in  1882, 
seemingly  unpublished — 


Sent  by  Mr.  F.  Graham  to  Dr.  Bruce,  and  by  him  to 
me.  Tlie  H  in  line  2  represents  a  late  and  bad  form  of  k, 
of  which  other  instances  occur.  See  the  engravings  in 
Dr.  "BrViGs'a  Lapidarivm  of  n.  280  h.titbbibvb  (G. 
n.  5026)  and  n.  312  (G  n.  502a). 

im)EX   OF  PLACES. 

So.  »* 

19  LittleOheeter(I>erb7)[pottet;]  64 
1     London 

71  Netherty 

68  Feterborongli    • 

22  EeoulTer  [pafew] 

31  Bichboioiigli  [lead  BeaT) 

70  Sandy  -  -    33 

ao  Slack 

20  Soathoave  [lead  pig] 
24  Stamorosfflnoor  - 
30  Tintagel 
51  Treeeare  QimIpm] 

7     WaU  (Northumberland) 
47     York 

I  Wkere  notJung  w  added  in  bracketa  after  the  name,  the  finds 
include  inscribed  stones ;  where  a  square  bracket  is  added,  the  finds 
reooided  abore  do  not  include  stonee-J 


BoBsene  [pevter,  &0.] 

Oaervoran 

OarraTburgh    - 

Oastor  (Northants) 

Oheater 

Oheeterholm 

Oheeters 


Coloheetw 

GolddiS 

Dkley 

Kent  [ailTenipoon] 

Linooln 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  ANTIQUARIAN  SECTION 
AT  THE  GLOUCESTER  MEETING.' 

By  E.  FRBSHFIBLD,  LLD.,  F.SJL 

'  I  shall,  ID  the  few  words  in  which  I  am  about  to  address 
you,  confine  myself  to  those  topics  which  have  come  within 
my  personal  observation  during  the  past  year,  taking  each 
of  them  as  a  sort  of  starting  point,  for  I  think  that  my 
address  should,  in  part  at  all  events,  be  a  sort  of  resumi  of 
the  past  year. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  such  a  well  worked,  field  as 
that  of  England  it  was  not  possible  to  find  any  new  or 
startling  thing,  but  any  one  who  heard  a  paper  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Evans,  the  distinguished  son  of  a 
distinguished  father,  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in 
March  last,  must  have  at  once  had  any  such  feeling 
dispelled.  Hr.  Kvans,  who  has  been  pursuing  certain 
excavations  at  Aylesford,  in  North  Kent,  came  across  a  series 
of  groups  of  interments  containing  urns  of  a  class  which 
had  hitherto  b^en  called  by  the  name  of  late  Celtic.  The 
description  of  the  interments  and  the  ornamentation  of  the 
urns,  led  him  to  the  conclusion' that  thede  interments 
were  entitled  to  a  separate  and  distinct  denomination.  I 
cannot  do  more  than  in  the  most  general  way  describe 
what  he  shadowed  out  in  his  paper,  which  will  be  printed 
in  ArchcBologia.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  this  species  of 
interments  could  be  identified  aa  that  of  a.  separate  and 
distinct  race,  which  he  believed  to  be  Bel^c.  It  was,  of 
course,  no  new  thing  to  be  told  that  there  was  an  incursion 
of  BelgSB  into  England.  The  novelty  of  Mr.  Evans's  dis- 
covery was  to  be  able  to  identify  the  interments  of  this 
race.  He  connects  this  class  of  interment  in  various 
ways — partly  by  the  manner  in  which  the  urns  are 
e^uped,  partly  by  the  forms  of  the  urns,  and  partly 
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by  their  contents  with  similar  interments  on  the  other  side' 
oT  the  Channel.  Coupling  this  with  the  peculiar  forms  of 
the  yases  in  which  the  interments  were  made,  he  traces 
the  race  through  the  north  of  France  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Adriatic,  following  pretty  much  in  the  same  route 
aa  a  person  travelling  irom  London  to  Venice  by  the 
Saint  Oothard  route  would  now  travel.  Mr.  Svans  is 
not  a  person  to  leave  so  interesting  a  subject  without 
having  thoroughly  investigated  it,  and  we  may  look  for-' 
ward  to  a  distinct  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  at  a  time  shortly  preceeding  the  first' 
Roman  Invasion,  to  a  knowledge  also  of  the  history  of  the 
people  who  went  to  compose  the  English  race  who  resisted' 
Julius  Ceesar  on  his  landing. 

I  believe  it  is  not  likely  that  traces  of  the  Belgse  will  be' 
found  so  far  westward  as  this.  We,  in  the  east  of  England,- 
are,  of  course,  more  directly  interested  in  them.  Some 
authors  have  attributed  to  them  the  construction  of  the 
great  wall  which  turned  the  northern  half  of  Bomney 
Marsh  into  the  fertile  plain  which  it  now  is. 

Upon  this  plain  many  Boman  remains  have  been  found, 
so  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  wall  existed  in  their 
time,  bat  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  it  may  be  their 
work  and  not  that  of  the  Belgse  ;  however,  as  I  have  said 
before,  Mr.  Evans  is  not  the  man  to  leave  any  subject 
which  be  has  made  his  own  incomplete,  and  we  may  look 
upon  this  discovery  as  only  the  opening  p^e  of  the  history 
of  the  Belgee  in  England.  Here  I  find  I  am  trespassing  on 
the  historical  ground  of  my  dear  iriend  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester. 

I  will  only  add  that  for  my  part  I  am  looking  forward 
to  something  of  this  sort.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
taught  that  the  ancient  Britons  who  resisted  Julius  Ooesar' 
wore  flowing  white  robes,  and  were  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
animals.  I  expect  every  day  to  be  told  t^t  the  flowing 
white  robes  were  smock  frocks,  and  the  skins  of 
animals  were  leather  gaiters.  I  have  seen  some  ancient 
Britons  still  in  this  uniform  in  the  eastern  part  of  England. 

Speaking  of  digging  I  am  led  to  mention  a  project 
which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  is  now  in  active  work,  and  to  which  I,  for  my  part, 
intend  to  give  my  cordial  assistance — I  mean  the  ezcava- 
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tion  of  Silcbeater.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  whether 
SUchester  is  Calleva  or  some  other  town ;  I  shall  re&ain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  for  fear  it  should  lead  to  a 
discussioD.  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
fields  under  the  surface  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
Eoman  town,  divided,  like  all  Koman  towns,  into  squares. 
It  is  at  all  events  worth  while  to  uncover  this  space  to  see 
what  the  foundations  will  teach  us.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  expect  to  find  auythiog  startUng.  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  result  is  not  to  disclose  the  fact  that  a  Roman  town 
must  have  looked  very  much  like,  say,  such  a  town  as 
Cordova  does  now — that  the  shops  were  gathered  together 
in  bazaars  like  the  remaining  Imperial  Bazaar  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  houses  theniselveB  were  not  unlike  in 
their  shape  and  arrangements  to  the  houses  of  a  French 
provincifil  town,  only  the  modem  houses  have  no  bath  and 
are  much  less  comfortable  and  not  so  well  warmed. 

The  excavation  is  in  good  hands,  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  a  hope  that  as  the  sites  are  uncover^  perfect 
plans  and  drawings  will  be  taken  of  everything,  and  an 
accorate  description  of  what  is  found  made,  and  that  each 
site  will  then  be  covered  up  again  before  the  frost  gets  to 
the  masonry  and  destroys  it.  I  do  not  know  a  more  piti- 
ful sight  than  the  Koman  mosaic  at  Bignor  presents. 
Host  probably  we  shall  settle  for  once  and  all  what  ^- 
Chester  was  and  what  its  name  was. 

I  have  said  that  arrangements  have  been  made  not  only 
for  commencing  the  excavation  at  once,  but  for  proceeding 
with  them  in  the  summer.  I  am  sure  the  Committee 
which  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  will  welcome 
the  assistance  of  any  Members  of  this  Institute  and  of 
the  two  Societies  who  may  wish  to  take  part  in  this. 
They  wiU  at  all  events  learn  something  to  tud  them  in 
the  excavations  they  may  hereafter  make  nearer  at  home. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  very  different  subject,  though  it,  too, 
in  a  sense,  is  in  the  same  connection.  Most  of  us  here 
present  will  have  heard,  and  some  of  us  will  have  seen 
the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  archiepiscopal  vest- 
ments which  were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Canterbury,  which 
I  now  think  is  sufficiently  identified  as  that  of  Ardbibishop 
Hubert  Walter.  On  opening  what  was  beUeved  to  be  a 
cenotaph  the  authorities  discovered  the  remains  of  an 
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ArchtHshop  in  fall  dress  and  nndbtnrbed.  One  of  two 
GOurBes  remained,  either  to  close  the  tomb  at  once,  or  to 
do  what  the  authorities  did,  to  reverently  remove  the 
vestments  for  preservation.  I  think  in  a  learned  society 
like  this  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  authorities  adopted  the  right  course. 

The  Archbishop  was  dressed  with  a  mitre  on  his  head 
with  a  crozier  by  his  side,  portions  of  the  chasuble,  amice 
and  stole  were  found.  The  fastenings  of  his  pall  were 
there,  and  sufficient  of  the  pall  to  prove  its  existence.  He 
had  long  stockings  or  buskins  of  silk,  and  slippers  of  the 
same  material.  He  had  a  ring  on  his  finger  and  a  pat€n 
and  chalice  by  his  side.  The  only  regret  I  feel  is  that  he 
was  not  photographed  immediately  on  discovery. 

The  whole  of  these  interesting  antiquities  have  been 
lent  by  the  authorities  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  illustrate 
the  whole  of  these  vestments  in  a  part  of  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  and  I  hope  to  compare  them  with  similar 
vestments  which  are  in  existence. 

Hubert  Walter  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  during 
the  reign  of  King  Bichard  I.  and  King  John,  and  died  in 
1205,  nearly  at  the  time  when  King  John  lost  his  Norman 
possessions.  He  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  and  com- 
panion of  King  Richard  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had 
negotiated  his  ransom.  During  his  reign  he  occupied  a 
position  in  England,  during  the  King's  absence  in  Nor- 
mandy, similar  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  was,  therefore,  in  addition  to  his 
high  ecclesiastical  rank,  a  person  of  very  high  position, 
and  at  all  events  he  possessed  this  merit,  that  none  of  the 
turmoils  which  marked  the  archiepiscopates  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  successors  took  place  in  his  time.  He  waa 
succeeded  as  Justiciar  by  Geoflrey  FitzPeter,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  two  restrained  King  John  may  be 
gathered  from  the  King's  remark  on  the  death  of  the 
latter — "  When  he  arrives  in  hell,"  said  the  King,  "  he  may 
go  and  salute  Hubert  Walter,  for,  by  the  feet  of  God,  now 
for  the  first  time  am  I  King  and  Lord  of  England." — 
Stubbs's  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  591.  But  here  again  I  am 
touching  on  historical  ground. 

One  thing  that  interested  me  much  was  the  extent  to 
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which,  even  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, we  drew 
upon  other  countries  for  our  supplies.  As  I  have  said, 
the  whole  of  the  dress  of  the  Archbishop  was  of  silk  with 
some  portions  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  silk,  of  course,  is  a 
foreign  product,  and  the  ornamentation  of  some  of  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  of  foreign,  probably  Byzantine,  work- 
manship. The  slippers  of  embroidered  silk  were  orna- 
mented with  carbuncles  and  amethysts,  neither  of  them 
English  products.  The  pall  was,  T  suppose,  made  of 
Italian  wool.     The  crozier  staff  of  cedar  wood. 

Upon  the  Archbishop's  finger  was  a  ring,  the  stone  of 
which,  a  hard  green  stone,  is  engraved  with  a  gnostic 
emblem,  a  serpent  with  a  fiery  head  with  the  word 
"Knuphis"  written  under  it,  most  probably  brought  by  him- 
self from  the  Levant.  Other  engraved  atones  were  upon  the 
top  of  his  crozier.  The  border  of  the  chasuble  is  of  cloth 
of  gold,  beautifully  embroidered  with  a  design  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  Byzantine,  but  at  all  events  not  of  English  man- 
ufacture. I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  have  been,  but  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  of  the  Archbishop's  dress 
of  silk. 

This  brings  me  to  another  class  of  Antiquities  from 
Canterbury  which  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time  at 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  namely,  a  lai^  collection 
.of  pieces  of  silk  which  had  been  the  envelopes  of  royal 
letters.  It  appears  that  in  the  twelflh  and  thirteenth 
centuries  it  was  the  habit  for  the  kings,  in  sending  letters 
to  the  monastery,  to  enclose  their  epistles  in  pieces  of  silk. 
These  pieces  are  all  of  them  oriental  and  one  of  them  has 
a  most  unmistakable  Chinese  head  upon  it.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  silk 
-was  imported  from  China  to  Europe  and  found  its  way  to 
England.  .  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  silk  in  which  the 
Arotbishop  was  dressed  was  either  Indian  or  Chinese,  it 
looks  very  much  like  the  silk  which  comes  from  India  to 
England  and  is  called  Tussa  silk.  This  is  still  the 
practice  with  the  Sultans  of  Turkey.  The  firman,  for 
the  Turkish  loans  came  to  London  in  a  bag  of  Crimson 
Mlk,  probably  a  relic  of  a  Byzantine  custom.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  now  the  subject  is  under  discussion  it  will 
be  thoroughly  exhausted. 
V   With  reg^  to  the  Archbishop's  monument  there  ia. 
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still  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  and  I  ieel  sure  that  tbe  able 
hands  to  which  the  whole  matter  has  been  entrusted,  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  dropped  until  all  that  can  be  said  has 
been.  Most  probably  the  Archbishop's  monument  was 
made  by  his  executor,  and  this  consideration  will  probably 
lead  to  the  fixing  of  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  The  following  memorandum  which  is  written 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  J.  Baigent,  of  Winchester,  a  real 
antiquary,  leaves,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  Mias  de 
Derham  was  tbe  Archbishop's  executor,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  him  will,  I  think,  leave  still  less  doubt  as 
to  the  ori^n  of  the  beautiful  monument : — ■ 

"  You  are  quite  correct  as  to-  my  havlni;  mentioned  to 
you  that  Elias  de  Derham  (or  Dereham,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelt)  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  Archbishop's  wiU. 
His  acting  executors  were  James  de  Sauvage,  or  Salvage, 
who  was  one  of  his  chaplains  and  rector  of  Wrotham  in 
Kent;  and  Master  Elias  de  Derham,  rector  of  Melton 
Mowbray,  cannon  of  Sarum,  &c.  The  Archbishop  died 
13th  July,  1205,  aad  the  King  appears  to  have  gone  down 
to  Canterbury  at  once,  profebly  to  attend  the  funeral, 
where  he  arrived  on  Friday  15tb  July,  and  remained  until 
the  20th,  on  which  day  exequies  of  the  octave  of  the 
Archbishop's  death  were,  as  usual,  solemnly  kept. 

"  On  the  13th  August — the  day  of '  the  month's  mind ' 
— the  King  caused  a  closed  letter  to  be  written  to 
Eeginald  de  Comhille,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
belmlf  of  James  Salvage  and  Master  Elyas  de  Derham,  to 
wit,  that  he  should  deliver  to  them  all  the  chattels 
of  the  wardships  (de  wardes)  which  the  Archbishop 
possessed,  in  the  SherifTs  bailiwick,  on  the  day  which 
he  died,  &c.  {Close  Roll  7  John  m.  7.)  This  was  done 
because  they  claimed  them  as  the  Archbishop's  ex* 
ecutors.  On  the  2nd  January,  1205-6,  there  was  issued 
a  Royal  Mandate — Rex,  &c.  Jacobo  Salvagio  et  Magistro 
E[lie]  de  Derham,  &c.,  executoribus  testament!  dcmini 
H[ubert)]  Gantuariensis  Archiepiscopi,  &c.,  Mandamus 
vobis  quod  omni  o<xasione  et  dilacione  postpositia  faciatis 
habere  domino  P[etro]  Wintonieusi  per  manus  W[illelmi 
de  Wrotham]  Archidiacono  Tantonie  et  W[illelmi]  de 
Comhulle  centum  libras  quas  predictus  E[ubertua] 
quondfun  Gantuariensis  Archiepiscopus  habuit  die  qua 
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obitt  de  pecunia  S[ayarici]  quoDdam  Bathoniensis  Episcc^l, 
pro  centum  libris  quae  prefatua  PEetrus]  Wmttonienas 
Episcopus  habere  fecit  de  prestito,  per  plegium  Buum 
eidem  S[avarico]  Bathoniensi  Episcopo  habere  faciatis 
Htugoni]  Archidiacono  WeUensi  et  W[illelmo]  Archidi- 
acouo  Tantoniensi,  oustodibus  Episcopatus  BathonieasU 
ad  quietanda  debita  predict!  S[avarici]  Gpiscopi.  Teste 
me  ipso  apud  Clarendonam  ij  [die  JaQuarii.  Close  RoU  1 
John,  m&mbrane  6. 

"  On  the  4th  April,  1206,  ike  King  ordered  the  follow- 
ing letters  patent  to  be  issoed,  which  further  illustrates 
the  &ct  of  their  being  the  Archbishop's  executors  : — 
Bex  Jacobo  Salvagio  et  Ihlagistro  Elye  de  Derham, 
salutem.  Mandamus  vobis  quod  liberetis  B«^aldo  de 
Coinhille,  mille  et  centum  marcas  de  fine  quern  nobiscum 
fecistis,  pro  debitis  domini  H[uberti]  quondam  Archie- 

fiiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Et  in  hujus  rei  testimonium,  has 
itterafi  nostras  patentes  vobis  mittimus.  Teste  me  ipso 
apud  Dovre,  iiij.  die  Aprilis.  Patent  lioU  7  John  m.  5., 

"  I  think  I  have  given  what  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  when  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  this  eminent 
architect  was  executor  to  Archbishop  Hubert,  and  that  I 
was  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  design  of  that  inter- 
esting tomb  from  his  close  association  with  the  Arch- 
bishop and  in  tlie  winding  up  of  his  a£[airs,  I  was  not 
speaking  at  random.  And  if  what  I  have  written  proves 
of  interest  to  jou  and  is  satisfactory,  I  shall  feel  much 
gratified  to  think  that  I  mentioned  it  to  you,  and  that 
you  have  honoured  me  by  asking  for  fui-ther  information 
and  taking  an  interest  in  it." 

The  whole  of  the  articles  found  in  the  tomb  were 
oollected  and  cleaned  by  a  person  known  I  dare  say  to 
some  of  you,  but  to  whom  we  Antiquaries  ought  to  be 
very  much  indebted — I  mean  Dr,  Sheppard,  of  Canterbury. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  at  liberty  to  talk  about  what  I 
see  at  the  charming  visits  which  I  from  time  to  time  pay 
him. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  a  visit  to  his 
sanctum  (an  inner  library)  in  the  Cathedral  where  he  is. 
The  unrivalled  collection  of  letters,  some  dated  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries,  in  his  custody  is  most 
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Upon  the  last  occasion  of  a  visit  there  Dr.  Sheppard 
showed  me  a  document  which  I  hope  he  will  some  day 
describe.  I  shall  only  here  hint  at  it.  It  was  a  record  of 
a  Prior  who  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  being  instructed 
in  Greek  by  a  Qreek  who  had  come  from  Constantinople 
after  the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  Turks.  In  sorting 
the  records,  Dr.  Sheppiud  found  some  of  the  original 
lessons  in  Greek  given  by  this  Greek  master  to  his 
reverend  pupU,  and  also  other  Greek  fragments  which 
must  have  been  brought  over  at  the  same  time. 

Whether  anything  of  great  value  will  be  found  among 
these  is  another  matter,  but  the  story  is  interesting,  and 
to  find  traces  of  theso  early  Greek  lessons  still  more  bo. 

The  only  thing  which  I  can  compare  with  it  is  a  small 
fra^ent  which  used  to  be  preserved  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  Library.  It  was  a  page  of  a  writing  lesson 
which  a  nephew  of  the  Dean  was  having  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  notaries  of  the  Cathedral  at  the  time  when  the 
town  was  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  Parh'amentary 
troops  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  writing  lesson  came 
to  an  end  together  with  the  notary  and  other  things. 
But  this  again  begins  to  savour  of  histoiy.  I  wish  there 
was  a  Dr.  Sheppard  in  every  Cathedral  library ;  I  hope 
there  is  one  at  Gloucester. 

The  subject  of  records  is  one  in  which  I  am  especially 
interested,  though  more  from  an  historical  point  of  view 
than  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  simple  antiquities. 
Moreover  the  records  in  which  I  am  interested  are  of  trat 
a  low  sort — parish  legiBters,  churchwardens'  accounts,  and 
vestry  minute-books,  and  such  like  things. 

In  this  connection  some  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
a  special  report  has  been  made  by  a  Select  Committee  of 
Antiquaries  upon  the  best  methods  of  preservation  and 
publication  of  parochial  registers  and  other  parochial 
records.  To  my  mind  valuable  as  parish  renters  are 
th^  are  the  least  interesting  of  all  parochial  records. 

They  are  interesting  only  for  particular  purposes,  and 
are  not  to  my  mind  of  the  same  general  interest  as  other 
parochial  books,  the  vestry  minute-books  and  account 
lixwks.  The  vestry  minute-books  of  a  parish,  taken  with 
the  registers,  may  of  course  be  specially  interesting,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  a  large  town.    When  the  three  sets 
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of  books  exist  together  it  is  poseible,  as  I  think  I  have 
succeeded  in  showing  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  G.tj 
of  London,  to  fonn  a  directory  of  the  parish  at  any 
particular  period.  Besides  this  one  can  ascertain  by  this 
meanB  what  part  of  the  parish  was  healthy  and  what 
unhealthy,  particularly  in  the  times  of  plague. 

The  whole  of  the  period  between  1560  and  1665  waa 
subject  to  violent  outbreaks  of  plague,  and  as  it  is  just 
during  this  period  that  the  parish  books  were  most 
accurately  kept,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  useful 
information  may  be  derived  from  their  study. 

Plagues  and  similar  visitations  follow  the  same  laws, 
and  the  parishes  which  were  most  severely .  visited  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  with  plague  are  the 
some  which  were  most  severely  visited  in  this  century 
with  cholera. 

The  three  sets  of  books  together  give  also  a  most 
complete  insight  into  parochial  life  during  Uie  above- 
named  period. 

Our  parish  records  in  the  City  of  Ixjndon  are  now 
pretty  well  known,  aod  sufiicient  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  them  to  insure  their  preservation.  From  the 
fact  that  I  sometimes  see  portions  of  the  records  of 
country  parishes  for  sale  in  the  various  catalogues  of 
books  that  are  sent  me,  I  am  afraid  that  the  same  does 
not  altogether  hold  good  in  the  country.  The  way  in 
■which  this  happens  is  somewhat  as  follows.  The  clerey- 
man,  a  bachelor,  for  safety's  sake  keeps  the  records  in  ms 
own  rectory.  When  he  dies,  his  executors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  realize  his  effects,  sell  everything  they  find,  and  so 
it  happens  that  in  this  way  parocnial  property  sometimes 
gets  dispersed.  I  do  not  think  the  property  is  lost 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  clergyman,  but  it  does  get 
dispersed  on  his  death.  This  shows  how  undesirable  it 
is  for  a  clergyman  to  keep  parochial  property,  even  for 
safe  custody,  in  his  house.  The  same  cause  also  operated 
in  a  measure  with  another  species  of  interesting  parochial 
records,  I  mean  monumental  brasses.  I  suppose,  most  of 
us  who  have  been  interested  in  brass  rubbing  can  tell  of 
how  they  have  found  a  brass  which  had  got  detached 
from  its  matrix  kept  for  safe  custody  in  the  rectoiy. 
But  to  return  lo  the  records.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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duty  of  looking  after  these  records  is  essentially  the  work 
of  a  local  society.  A  Society  like  this,  or  a  Society  like 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  can  have  very  little  power  in 
the  preservation  of  country  parish  records,  hut  the  local 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  secretaries  and  members  of 
local  societies  ought  to  give  them  a  very  great  advantage 
in  doing  this.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  if  I  press  this  upon  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
present,  particularly  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  ArchBeolt^cal  Society.  I  know 
very  little  of  the  records  of  Gloucester,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  in  a  city  so  ancient  and  so  importajat  there  must  be 
found  in  the  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  and  parochial 
archives  a  large  number  of  very  valuable  records  interest- 
ing both  for  preservation  and  for  publication. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  the  Bishops'  registers,  which 
are  always  important  and  valuable  documents.  Some 
day  we  may  hope  to  see  all  the  Bishop'  renters  generally 
printed  in  the  same  way  as  those  at  Exeter  have  been. 
Not  only  are  the  registers  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
they  throw  light  upon  all  sorts  of  matters  of  antiquarian 
interest. 

I  remember  an  instance  of  this.  There  is  a  curious  little 
church  near  where  I  live,  in  Surrey,  which  tradition  points 
out  as  the  church  in  which  the  first  reformed  Frayer-book 
of  King  f^ward  VI.  was  first  used. 

It  is  a  little  out-of-the-way  church  in  the  Surrey  downs, 
about  five  miles  due  south  of  Croydon.  Croydon  was 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  country  residence.  Warlingham, 
the  little  church  to  which  I  allude,  was  in  the  Diocese  of 
Winchester.  The  tradition  is  that  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
wishing  to  see  how  the  service  would  go  oS,  had  a  full 
rehearsal  in  Warlingham  Church, 

But  how  could  this  be  Warlingham,  being  in  the 
.  Diocese  of  Winchester?  Stephen  Gardener,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  at  that  time  in  suspense  for  not 
accommodating  himself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
the  Bishops'  register  showed  that  the  living  of  Warling- 
ham was  then  vacant.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tlus 
canted  us  very  far  on  our  journey,  but  as  far  as  it  went 
it  showed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  tlungs 
in  opposition  to  the  tradition. 
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With  regard  to  municipal  recurda  a  caloDdar  might  be 
printed  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  that  at  Uttle 
cost,  similar  to  the  calendar  made  of  the  documents  at 
Winchester.  I  understand  there  is  a  most  excellent 
calendar  of  the  documents  here. 

I  admit  that  the  cost  of  printing  records  makes  their 
publication  a  formidable  undertaking.  If  however,  the 
funds  of  a  local  society  do  not  admit  of  the  pubHcation  of 
records,  still  a  local  society  may  do  a  great  deal  by 
making  a  calendar  of  them.  For  instance,  there  ought  to 
be  no  great  difficulty  to  make  a  calendar  descriptive  of 
the  re^sters  and  parochial  books  in  each  parish  in  a  fnven. 
county.  The  preparation  and  printing  of  such  a  docu- 
ment ought  not  to  be  either  difficult  or  costly.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  might  be  exti-acted  from  county  histories 
and  from  the  publipations  of  the  local  societies.  This  is  a 
work  which  all  could  help  in.  When  such  a  calendar  has 
been  made  it  might  be  checked  from  time  to  time,  and 
there  would  in  this  way  be  a  check  upon  the  gradual  loss 
which  perhaps  unavoidably  t^es  place  in  these  documents. 

In  addition  to  these  records,  I  presume  that  everr 
diocese  possesses  a  collection  of  wills  which  is  worth 
calendaring.  I  am  not  sure  tbat  I  have  any  great  sym- 
pathy witu  wills,  partly  from  prejudice,  but  the  recent 
publication  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  of  the  Calendar  of  Wills, 
registered  in  the  Court  of  Hustings,  of  the  city  of  London, 
has  made  me  rather  change  my  mind.  Cert^un  it  is  that 
you  occasionally  get  charming  Uttle  particulars  of  the 
mfumer  and  customs  of  the  times.  I  take  leave  to  illus- 
taate  this  by  an  extract  from  a  register  of  wills  kept  in 
my  own  parish  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks.  There  is 
among  the  number  a  will  in  the  fifteenth  century,  where- 
by one  John  Plonket  gave  certain  lands  to  endow  an  obit. 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  customs  of  the  city  of  London 
necessitated  any  particular  formula  in  the  execution  of  a 
will  with  such  a  provision,  but  from  the  extract  I  am 
about  to  give  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  case.  At 
the  end  oi  John  Plonket's  will  there  is  the  following 
note:— 

"This  testament  of  John  plonket  Shereman  of  the  hmds 
and  tenements  for  the  sowleof  John  Gedney  etc.  to 
Uortuary  Tse  as  bequethed  was  geaUd  by  the  same  John 
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plonket  the  xiiij"'  daie  of  the  moneth  of  ffebruary  In  the 
yere  of  our  Lorde  god  m"  c  c  c  c  Ixxxiij  And  in  the  first 
yere  of  the  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  thirde  (that  ys  to 
Hay)  on  the  day  of  saint  Valentine  the  martir  bitwene  the 
houres  of  fyve  and  sixe  of  the  Clok  at  aftir  noone  of  the 
sama  dale  within  the  Chirche  of  saint  Chrlstofer  within 
wretyn  in  the  north  ysle  nf  the  same  chirohe  with  a  seale 
of  laten  gilted  graven  with  a  lef  calUd  a  trefoyle  The 
same  John  plonket  than  amongs  other  stondyng  in  the 
same  north  Isle  of  the  said  chirche  wering  than  a  gowae 
of  wollen  cloth  of  Russet  colour  and  a  blak  hat  on  his 
hed,  with  a  blak  typpet  of  wollen  cloth  about  his  neck 
tlian  and  there  Ming  present  the  worahipfuU  man  Mr. 
William  Stokker  knight  and  the  discret  personnes  William 
Holme  Thomas  Rerlsby  Jaoiea  Wellys,  Drapers,  Richard 
Eryk,  vpholder,  Reynold  Ruttor  John  Croke  thoinger, 
Roger  Adieley,  Drapers,  Robert  Eyrk,  ffelmonger,  John 
Ginsweli  and  John  fforster  witnessies  on  to  the  premissies 
callid  and  specially  Required." 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  speaking  exclusively  of 
matters  in  Gugland,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  about  foreign  countries,  and  as  I  am  speaking  about 
records  I  will  begin  by  speaking  about  foreign  records. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  field  which  has  not  been,  as  far  as 
I  know,  much  explored,  but  which  contains  abundant 
materials  for  future  Antiquaries — I  mean  the  records  of 
the  Catbedralfl  in  Spain.  'J  he  Spanish  clergy  are  always 
willing  to  show  strangers  their  libraries  and  muniment 
rooms,  and  nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to  see  the 
complete  manner  in  which  the  records  of  their  properties 
were  kept,  in  many  cases  the  completeness  of  the  records, 
aud  then  to  remember  that  the  whole  of  the  property  has 
been  confiscated.  At  one  of  the  out-of-the-way  cathedrals 
on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  Castile  I  came  across  a 
record  which  is  of  great  interest  to  an  Englishman  aud 
reminds  him  of  the  intimate  relations  which  existed  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  In  visiting  the  cathedral  of  Siguenza  last  autumn, 
which  is  of  itself  a  building  of  great  interest,  I  learnt 
from  Murray's  Handbook  that  there  had  been  a  chapel  in 
the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  On 
inquiring  from  the  Canon  in  residence  I  foaod  that  not 
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only  wafi  this  the  case,  but  that  they  had  in  the  catiiedral 
a  contemporary  account  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket, 
which  he  believed  had  been  presented  to  the  cathedral  by 
a  Bishop  named  Jocelin.  The  Canon  did  not  know  who 
Bishop  Jocelin  was,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  happened 
at  Siguenza,  but  the  date  was  1208. 

The  following  seems  to  be  the  history : — Kleanor,  or  as 
she  is  called  in  Spain,  Leonora,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
King  Henry  11.  of  England,  married  Alonzo,  King 
of  Castile.  Jocelin,  Bishop  of  Bath,  had  been  a  friend  of 
King  Richard,  her  brother,  and  was  in  the  confidence  of 
King  John.  King  John  promoted  him  to  the  Bishropic  of 
Bath.  In  the  quarrel  which  the  King  had  with  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  the  Pope  put  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict. One  of  the  Bishops  who  had  to  publish  this  was 
Jocelin.  Having  published  it,  he  ran  away,  and  went  first 
to  Bordeaux  and  aftewarda  to  the  King's  sister,  Eleanor, 
at  Burgos,  and  accompanied  her  and  her  husband  to 
8iguenza  when  the  cathedral  was  dedicated.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  there  a  record  of  Thomas  Becket's 
murder,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  archives. 
The  Canon  told  me  that  he  intended  to  publish  this  docu- 
ment, and  T  told  him  I  would  assist  him  if  he  wished ; 
but  ijy  1208  the  account  of  Thomas  Becket's  murder 
must  have  been  stereotyped,  and  so  that  but  for  the 
interest  of  the  thing  I  do  not  expect  any  new  light  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  transaction  by  its  publication.  In 
passing  you  will  not  forget  that  this  Bishop  Jocelin  was  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  of  already.  There  are  other 
churches  and  chapels  in  Castile  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Becket,  and  no  doubt  an  investigation  of  each  case  would 
produce  a  history  as  interesting  as  that  I  have  just  told, 
but  here  again  I  am  treading  on  the  limits. 

In  a  little  tumble-down,  out-of-the-way  town,  between 
Seville  and  Huelva,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Spain, 
named  Niebla,  on  the  Eio  Tinto,  a  town  both  in  its  present 
and  past  circumstances  not  unlike  Winchelsea,  I  found  an 
interesting  series  of  records  consisting  of  the  charters 
granted  to  the  town  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Alonzo 
el  Sabio,  the  son  of  San  Fernando,  and  contemporary  and 
friend  of  our  King  Edward  I. 
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These  chartere  are  in  Spanish,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
observation  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ozford  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  medieval  history,  to  the  effect  that  the  Eng- 
lish in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards  found  that 
the  Spamsh  diplomatists  were  unacquainted  with  any 
other  language  than  their  own,  and  the  treati^  which  the 
English  diplomatists  had  prepared  in  Latin  had  to  be 
translated  for  the  benefit  of  their  Spanish  colleagues  into 
their  own  language. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  one  of  these  charters 
the  Mohammedan  Kings  of  Granada  and  Murcia,  who 
were  partiea  to  the  documents,  are  spoken  of  as  vassals  of 
tiie  King  of  Spain — Eey  de  Granada,  Vassallo  del  Eey, 
Bey  de  Murcia,  Vassallo  del  Key. 

As  we  are  now  abroad  I  wbh  to  turn  to  quite  a 
different  subject  and  country. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens.  I  am  going  to  apeak  of  a  portion  only  of  its 
work — naturally  that  portion  which  is  interesting  to 
me.  This  institution  has  been  doing  a  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious but  eztremely  valuable  work  for  an  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquary. 

Young  students  at  the  school  have  been  visiting  the  in- 
teresting churches  scattered  throughout  the  northern  part 
of  Greece  and  the  Morea,  and  have  been  making  very 
careful  studies  of  them.  These  -  churches  are  of  course 
in  the  highest  sense  interesting  to  the  students  of  Oriental 
ecclesiology ;  they  have  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
properly  examined,  much  less  illustrated.  In  some  of  the 
out-of-the-way  Greek  churches  and  monasteries,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Turk,  internal  decorations  and  articles  of 
furniture  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Levant  are  preserved. 

The  study  of  Oriental  ecclesiology  has  been  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  but  it  has  made  some  progress  since  the  time 
when  I,  a  lad,  first  visited  those  countries  and  was  taken 
with  it.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  some  general  informa- 
tion, but  Dr.  Mason  Neale's  book  upon  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East  had  not  been  written,  and  English 
students  were  dependent  upon  authorities  who  viewed  the 
subject  through  Western  spectacles. 

llie  first  great  sympathetic  writer  was  Dr.  Mason  Neale, 
VOL.  zLvn  3  n 
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and  he  has  beea  followed  in  that  part  of  his  book  which 
treats  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  by  various  pub- 
lications, principally  French  and  German.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Count  de  Vogue's  beautiful  books  oh 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  the  magnificent  German  publica- 
tion of  Saltzenberg.  This  book  gives  plans  wid  elevations 
of  a  few  of  the  Christian  buildings  still  remaining  in 
Constantinople,  but  its  rosin  object  was  to  describe  the 
church  of  Aghia  Sofia.  Of  the  other  Greek  churches 
remaining  in  the  town  the  writer  does  not  mention  more 
than  six.  To  these  have  now  to  be  added  at  least  thirty. 
Some  of  these  have  been  described  by  an  Austrian 
architect,  named  D,  Pulger,  butby  far  the  greatest  authority 
upon  the  subject  is  my  friend,  Dr.  Paspati,  the  greatest 
Byzantine  Antiquary  living  the  world  has. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  a  Greek  church 
is  the  picture-screen,  or  ikonostatia.  This  screen,  which 
is  a  picturesque  feature  in  every  Oriental  church,  dis- 
charges an  important  function. 

Its  position  is  exactly  that  of  the  chancel  rails  of  an 
English  church,  only  an  Oriental  church  invariably  ter- 
minates in  three  apses,  and  this  screen  divides  the  apses 
from  the  body  of  the  church.  The  three  apses  and  the 
ikonostasis  are  intimately  connected  with  every  action  iu 
an  Oriental  Liturgy,  The  ikonostasis  is  one  of  the  first 
things  which  strikes  a  western  visitor  in  an  Oriental 
church,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  difference  between 
an  Oriental  and  a  Western  Liturgy.  This  screen  reaches 
to  the  vaulting  of  the  church.  To  show  how  little  is 
known  upon  the  subject  of  this  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture,  I  remember  the  late  Dr,  Stanley,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  on  his  return  from  Russia,  informing  me  that 
he  had  been  told  there  that  the  height  of  the  ikonostasis 
was  increased  on  each  occasion  of  the  Euasiana  winning  a  ' 

■province  until  it  reached  the  present  height.  No  doubt 
he  had  learned  this  from  some  high  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Kussia,  nevertheless  it  is  not  the  fact.  Since  then  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  has  been  more  studied 
in  Bussia,  and  a  magnificent  work  upon  the  churches  of  | 

Kieff  has  been  pubhshed  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

Among  the  discoveries  recently  made  in  Greece  are  two 
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perfect  specimens  of  tbe  picture-screens  in  the  church  of 
St.  Luke  at  Stiri.  These  picture-screens  must  be,  I  think, 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  the  discovery  of  them 
is  of  the  highest  interest.  As  I  have  explained  on  various 
occasions  at  the  Society  of  AntiquarieSj  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  what  I  believe  to  be  a  portion,  of  the 
screen  of  the  Church  of  Aghia  Sofia  at  Constantinople,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  screen  of  a  church  now 
called  the  Mosque  of  the  Callenders  in  the  same  city.  I 
also  identified  two  small  portions  of  other  screens,  one  in 
the  Church  of  the  Mone  tes  Choras,  the  Monastery  in  the 
Fields,  and  another  in  the  Church  of  the  Pantocrator,  all 
at  Constantinople.  'Ihere  is  also  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  screen  left  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sosipater  at  Corfu, 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  made,  or  at  all  events  orna- 
mented, with  slabs  of  coloured  marble.  I  think  that  these 
specimens  together  would  enable  one  to  reproduce  to  some 
extent  what  the  general  form  and  ornamentation  of  a 
picture-screen  in  a  Greek  church  about  the  tenth  century 
must  have  been.  The  screens  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  made  of  carved  wood ;  there 
are  many  specimens  of  these  remaining  at  Smyrna  and 
throughout  the  Levant.  The  modern  screens  are  generally 
made  m  imitation  of  classic  designs. 

The  subject  of  this  particular  ornament  of  Greek  ritual 
is  one  that  is  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  study.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  always  intended  as  a  screen  to  shut 
off  the  sanctuary  from  the  ri'st  of  the  building,  answering 
to  the  altar  rails  in  an  English  church.  From  the  account 
given  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Constantinople,  the  altar  was  under  the  centre 
dome  of  the  building,  which  was  not  unlike  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  in  shape.  There  was  a  screen  which  enclosed  the 
altar  in  what  was  then  and  is  still  called  the  If/>aT£iov,  or 
sanctuary.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  told  me  that  he  had 
visited  a  few  days  since,  just  outside  the  Damascus  Gate 
of  Jerusalem,  a  church  which  was  being  excavated  by 
some  Americans.  Li  this  church  he  found  the  traces  of  a 
screen  enclosing  the  eastern  apse  of  the  church.  In  this 
case  the  church  had  only  one  apse.  This  fixes  the  date 
of  the  building  as  being  not  later  than  the  reign  of  the 
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Emperor  JaBtinian ;  had  it  been  later  the  church  would 
have  had  three  apses. 

TTofortunately  the  energies  of  autiquariea  in  the  east, 
when  they  have  used  them  on  excavation,  have  generally 
been  addressed  to  uncovering  classic  temples ;  but  there 
are  three  buildings  which,  if  treated  in  thui  way,  would  I 
think  give  us  some  valuable  information  upon  the  subject 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
ruined  Church  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  which  I  myself  on 
one  occasion  tried  to  operate  on  with  this  particular  object, 
but  failed  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  population. 
There  is  another  church,  opposite  Laodicea  in  Hierapolis, 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  line  of  the  Ottoman  rail- 
way, can  without  difficulty  he  investigated,  and  a  still  more 
distant  church  on  the  same  railway,  at  Dineir,  the  ancient 
Apamea.  These  two  latter  churches  have  never  been 
used  by  the  Mohammedans  as  mosques,  but  were  destroyed 
partly  by  time  and  partly 'by  earthquake,  so  I  should 
expect  to  find  some  sufficient  traces  of  the  screen  in  each 
of  them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar  discovery  would 
be  made  in  the  church  at  Ephesus.  This  would  be  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three.  The  Church  of  St.  John  at 
Ephesus  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles at  Constantinople.  The  altar  no  doubt  stood  under 
the  central  dome,  and  most  probably  sufficient  would  be 
found  of  it  to  show  what  the  arrangements  of  the  screen 
round  the  sanctuary  was  like.  At  all  events  the  British 
School  at  Athens  have  made  the  first  start.  I  should  like 
to  think  that  I  should  be  able  to  follow  up  the  investiga- 
tion ;  I  am  afraid  I  must  content  myself  by  showing  what 
has  been  done,  and  how  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
one  of  the  least  known  objects  of  ecclesiastical  furniture 
in  the  east  can  be  investigated. 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  school  are  now  about  to  visit 
Salonica  and  Mount  Athos.  At  the  former  they  will  find 
abundant  material  to  interest  them.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  find  any  traces  of  the  ikonostasis  in  any  of  the 
churches,  but  there  are  five  marble  reading-desks  or 
ambones  of  different  forms  now  lying  in  the  courtyards  of 
the  churches  and  mosques  to  which  they  belonged.  As 
far  as  I  know  only  one  of  these  has  ever  been  drawn, 
though  I  have  photographs  of  all  of  them.    I  am  a&ud 
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that  the  demon  of  reatoration  has  penetrated  even  to 
Mount  Athofl,  and  I  do  not  expect  they  will  find  many 
rem^Ds  in  the  direction  in  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
but  they  will  find  other  deeply  iateresting  details,  and 
these  monasteries,  though  oilen  visited  by  English,  have 
never  yet  been  examined  by  a  skUled  architect  or  indeed 
at  all  satisfactorily.  I  hope  that  the  funds  of  the  society 
will  enable  it  to  publish  the  result  of  these  researches. 

I  do  no  like  to  leave  Greece  without  mentioning  another 
great  discovery  which  has  recently  been  made.  In  the 
Plain  of  Marathon  there  is  a  large  mound ;  tradition 
pointed  this  out  as  the  site  of  the  burial-place  of  the  Greeks 
who  fell  at  the  celebrated  battle,  but  the  discovery  some 
forty  years  ago  of  stone  arrow  heads  in  the  mound,  decided 
antiquaries  thait  this  monument  belonged  to  an  earlier  age 
and  was  existing  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  mound  has  been  fully 
examined,  and  tradition  has,  as  it  generally  does,  vindi- 
cated itself.  In  the  middle  of  the  mound  were  found 
a  series  of  interments  which  have  gone  far  to  establish  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  Greeks  who  perished  in 
that  battle.  The  investigations  are  still  being  continued, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  satisfactorily  prove  the 
truth  of  the  tradition,  and  the  history  of  tlie  battle  will 
^fun  have  to  be  written.  Kecent  historians  have  assumed 
that  the  mound  was  existing  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and 
have  accordiugly  shifted  the  position  of  it. 

While  speafing  of  foreign  matters  it  would  not  be  right 
not  to  mention  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  antiquities  in  Egypt.  Unfortunately 
England  seems  to  me  to  be  behind  other  nations  in  the 
protection  of  objects  of  antiquity.  We  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  protecting  them  in  our  own  country,  and  from 
what  I  hear  it  seems  doubtful  if  we  have  been  or  shall  be 
able  to  protect  them  in  India,  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
we  shall  be  more  successful  in  Egypt.  Something  how- 
ever the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been  doing  in  this 
direction,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  at  all  events  we  shall 
leave  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  if  and  when  we  do  vacate 
that  country,  in  no  worse  condition  than  we  found  tiiem. 
This  is,  I  tUnt,  saying  a  good  deal,  for  wherever  the 
English  go,  and  there  is  safety  for  travellers,  there  must 
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follow  a  certain  class  of  English-speaking  persons  who  do 
not  like  not  to  leave  some  remembrance  of  them  behind. 
Either  they  will  cut  their  names,  and  this  is  the  most 
harmless,  or  they  will  carry  off  souvenirs,  which  is  worse. 
Any  one  who  knows  Bishop  Fox's  monument  in  Winches- 
ter Cathedral  can,  as  I  can,  testify  to  the  destruction  that 
our  own  folk  and  our  American  cousins  every  year  cause 
in  the  carved  work  which  ornaments  it. 

The  preservation  of  antiquities  brings  me  to  mention 
our  own.  I  am  bold  enough  now  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  in  England. 
Jn  a  crowded  country  such  as  this  is  antiquities  must  be 
constantly  destroyed,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  destroys  old  roads,  earth-works  and 
sepulchral  mounds. 

With  regard  to  churches  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  going  concern,  and 
churches  must  be  kept  up  and  enlarged.  It  has  always 
been  so.  It  is  no  doubt  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  nineteenth  century  has  no  style  of  architecture 
of  its  own,  and  apparently  has  no  means  of  making 
one.  The  consequence  is  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
copying  some  older  style  for  church  building.  This  also 
leads  to  the  attempt  to  restore,  but  this  cannot  be  helped. 
The  Church  of  England  cannot  stand  still  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  us  antiquaries.  The  utmost  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  improve  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  a 
church  ia  entrusted.  But  this  is  very  nphill  work,  and 
the  more  distinguished  the  architect  is  the  less  is  he 
tolerant  of  interference.  I  commend  to  your  notice  the 
chapel  of  Winchester  College  and  the  church  of  St.  Cross, 
near  the  same  city,  as  examples  of  how  an  ecclesiastical 
building  should  not  be  treated ;  and  yet  the  architect  who 
carried  out  these  works  is  a  man  of  the  highest  position 
and  ability,  but  no  great  lover  of  antiquities. 

Secular  objects  of  antiquity,  unless  they  can  be  made 
usefiil,  generally  get  improved  away  altogether.  When  I 
first  remember,  a  great  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  City  of 
London  could  be  seen ;  now  I  only  know  of  three  small 
portions.  The  most  important  secular  buildings  belong  to 
municipal  authorities,  and  these  are  not  generally  good 
antiquaries,    and  it  is  very  little  that  we  can  do  to 
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preserve  a  record  of  it.  It  can  be  photographed,  drawn 
and  measured — ^this  ia  the  next  best  thing  to  being  able  to 
preserve  the  original. 

I  hear  with  Measure  that  the  municipal  authorities  at 
Leeds  have  consulted  our  good  friend  Mr.  Mlcklethwaite 
about  the  preserving  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.  They  have 
already  had  a  most  excellent  report  from  another  friend  of 
ours,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  the  learned  and  at  the  same  time 
most  obliging  assistant  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London.  They  could  not  have  done  better  than 
consult  these  two,  Only  I  hope  Mr.  Mlcklethwaite  will 
recommend  it  to  be  repaired  and  utilized  as  the  cathedral 
of  the  town.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  forty 
I  think,  but  it  looked  then  as  if  it  might  have  been 
repaired.  I  am  very  sceptical  about  the  preservation  of 
ruins,  except  they  be  Roman,  in  which  case  their  durability  ' 
enables  them  to  preserve  themselves.  Buins  must  go, 
particularly  gothic  ruins.  I  believe  an  Indian  proverb 
says  that  an  arch  never  is  at  rest.  All  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  them  by  excavation, 
measurements,  and  drawing,  and  by  a  liberal  use  of 
photography. 

As  a  rule  local  societies  discharge  their  duty  with  regard 
to  ancient  monuments  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Societies  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  are  no 
exceptions.  I  only  hope  that  when  a  building  is  doomed 
they  will  have  an  accurate  record  kept  of  it. 

And  now  I  wish  to  touch  on  another  subject  which 
especially  interests  me.  How  can  we  all  be  Antiquaries  ? 
I  see  here  educated  people  of  aU  sorts,  some  of  them  real 
Antiquaries,  some  of  them  only  taking  the  subject  up,  as  I 
do,  as  a  pastime,  and  some  others  are  here  only  like  the 
men  of  Athens — curious  to  hear  some  new  thing.  To  the 
two  former  classes  I  need  aay  nothing,  to  the  latter  I  would 
say  with  the  Roman  poet,  though  in  a  very  different 
connexion — "  Macte  virtute  puer." 

The  real  way  to  become  an  antiquary  is  to  follow  up 
that  subject  which  comes  to  a  man's  hand.  We  all  of  us 
live  in  a  town  or  village,  and  most  of  na  have  a  profession 
or  business.  There  is  no  town  or  village  in  England  that 
has  not  its  own  history ;  there  is  no  trade  or  business  a  man 
follows  that  cannot  teach  the  person  who  foUows  it  some- 
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thing  of  history  and  its  own  antiquity.  Let  each  man 
take  that  which  comes  to  his  hand,  and  he  will  soon  find 
how  far  reaching  is  the  study  of  antiquities  in  hia 
own  person. 

I  may  perhaps  introduce  some  of  my  personal  experi- 
ences. Circumstances  in  my  youth  took  me  to  the  Levant, 
and  my  first  lessons  in  antiquarian  studies  were  there. 
These  were  my  first  and  consequently  my  most  agreeable 
studies,  and  whenever  I  can,  I  revert  to  them;  When  I 
came  to  my  own  business  it  waa  not  unnatural  that  the 
antiquities  of  my  own  profession  should  occupy  some  part 
of  my  thoughts.  The  subject  is  not  an  inviting  one,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  a  very  curious  interest  of  its  own. 

Li  time  I  became  a  churchwarden  of  a  city  parish.  I 
had  no  fancy  for  this  post,  and  parochial  matters  were 
distasteful  to  me,  but  it  fell  out  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  those  who  know  ray  life  for  the  last  twenty  years 
know  how  corapletely  I  have  thrown  in  my  lot  with  my 
enforced  position,  and  how  much  instruction,  pleasure, 
and  satisfaction  I  have  derived  from  it.  As  I  walk 
through  the  parish  in  which  my  place  of  business  is,  I 
know  every  inhabitant  in  it  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  where  he  lived  and  what  he  did. 

In  the  course  of  events  I  became  a  member  of,  and 
ultimately  master  of,  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Scriveners 
of  the  City  of  London.  This  Company  is  the  College  of 
Notaries  of  London,  and  as  you  may  imagine,  when  I  was 
able  to  do  so,  I  examined  their  records  and  found  among 
them  a  complete  list  of  the  city  notaries  and  of  their 
notarial  marks  from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  to  the 
present  time,  and  a  very  intoresting  record  it  is. 

But  whenever  leisure  comes  to  me  I  go  back  to  my  firet 
love.  I  never  could  have  believed  that  I  could  have 
interested  myself  in  parochial  and  municipal  records; 
but  they  came  to  my  hand,  and  they  have  interested  and 
engrossed  my  attention  more  than  I  could  have  expected 
or  believed. 

I  would  therefore  urge  upon  all  my  friends  here,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, to  take  up  that  subject  which  comes  across  them 
in  their  daily  path,  and  I  would  like  to  wind  this  address 
up  with  another  peroonal  experience,     I  live  in  Surrey,  at 
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the  top  of  the  North  Downs.  One  day  while  I  was 
churning  this  address  in  my  mind  I  went  for  a  walk  over 
Walton  Heath.  Any  Surrey  person  knows  this  as  the 
finest  heath  in  Mid-Surrey.  In  the  middle  of  the  heath 
is  a  Boman  summer  camp,  with  the  colonel's  house  adjoin- 
ing  it.  Somehow  my  steps  naturally  took  me  there.  It 
was  an  out-of-therway  part  of  the  heath,  and  I  had  some- 
thing of  a  scramble  to  find  my  wot  home. 

As  I  walked  across  the  heath  I  thought  of  how  there 
are  antiquities  worthy  of  study  in  every  man's  path  if  he 
would  only  look  for  them,  and  I  determined  in  my  address 
to  impress  it  on  you  here  to-day.  Almost  as  it  were  in 
fulfilment  of  my  own  idea,  in  the  middle  of  the  heath  I 
came  suddenly  upon  the  traces  of  an  ancient  Soman  way 
which  I  knew  must  be  there,  which  I  had  long  looked  for 
and  always  missed ;  and  as  I  looked  along  it,  and  traced 
the  faint  remains  of  it  covered  with  heather,  the  lliought 
came  doubly  strong  upon  me — there  are  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  antiquities  in  the  path  of  every- 
day life  which  is  before  you  if  you  will  only  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  avail  yourself  of  them, 

I  have  only  one  more  word.  I  have  made  this  address 
personal  to  give  encouragement  to  others  who,  like  myself, 
have  very  few,  if  any,  really  leisure  hours.  If  I  with  so 
little  leisure  have  found  so  much  instruction  and  real 
pleasure  from  the  study,  what  may  not  others  of  you  get 
from  it  who  have  more  time  at  your  disposal  than  I  have  ? 
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TEWKESBUBY    ABBEY    CHUBORi 

By  ALBERT  HABTSHOBNB,  P.S^ 

'Within  a  circle  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  diameter 
we  have  in  this  well  favoured  district  six  religious  found- 
ations of  great  size  and  importance: — ^Worcester,  Glouces- 
ter, Pershore,  Evesham,  Malvern  and  Tewkesbury.' 
"We  have  now  arrived  at  the  one  which,  in  some  respects, 
surpasses  all  of  them.  Not,  indeed,  in  size,  but  in  the 
exceeding  solemnity  of  the  interior,  the  maj  esty  of  the  vaults, 
the  richness  of  the  tombs,  the  brilliancy  of  the  glass,  and 
the  very  striking  Norman  arraugement  of  the  plan. 
'  At  Tewkesbury  we  have  a  plan  which,  in  the  main, 
retains  the  generfd  features  of  a  great  Romanesque  church, 
for  we  have  the  Norman  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  in  their 
original  inception ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  piers  of  the  choir 
are  alsc}  Norman,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was,  as  at  present, 
surrounded  by  an  lusle ;  consequently  the  only  difference 
between  the  plan  of  the  Itomanesque  church  in  its  intirety, 
and  the  plan  as  we  now  see  it,  is  such  as  has  arisen  from 
alterations  in  the  size  of  the  choir  tusles,  or  ambulatory, 
and  the  addition  of  the  chapels  forming  the  cfievet.  The 
Lady  chapel  has  been  removed,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ment may  be  compared  with  the  much  larger  church  of 
Westminster  where  we  have  this  peculiarly  French  plan. 
We  are  not  called  upon  here  to  show  how  a  large  monastic 
church  grew  from  a  small  one,  but  we  shall  eventually  see, 
as  we  run  through  its  history,  how  a  large  church  grew 
into  a  larger. 
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Now,  first  as  to  documentary  evidence ;  this  is  very 
limited,  but  we  have  two  records : — The  Annals  of  Teior 
kesbury^  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centiuyj 
purports  to  give  an  account  for  each  year  of  aflairs  cofc 
nected  with,  or  affecting  the  monastery.  It  bepns  witk 
the  CJonquest  (1066),  and  breaks  off  in  1263.  But  unfor- 
tunately, in  its  whole  course,  little  light  is  thrown,  upon 
the  church  and  monastery.  The  other  record  is  the) 
Tewkesbury  Register  whicli  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  tax 
earlier  one,  and  written  about  1545.  This  has  value,  and 
contains  a  summary  of  the  foundation,  as  well  as  bic 
graphical  notices  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  and  patrons 
of  the  abbey. 

As  to  the  architectural  history  of  the  church  it  is  said; 
that  "  Dudda  "  first  founded  a  monastery  here  in  715,  in 
conjunction  with  Odda.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact 
truth,  but  Odda  died  in  1056,  and  both  the  Annals  and 
the  Megister  have  mixed  up,  apparently,  two  periods  and 
two  persons.  However,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  now 
because  there  is  nothing  visible  at  Tewkesbury  as  early  as 
1056,  and  we  are  specially  concerned  only  with  what  we 
can  see. 

From  Mr.  Blunt's  excellent  work  on  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
we  gather  that  the  first  church  must  have  been  of  very, 
slight  importance,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  ceo- 
tuay  it  had  become  a  ceU  to  the  monastery  of  Cranboura 
in  Dorsetshire.  In  1083,  when  Cranboum  passed  into  Uie 
Kin^B  hands,  Abbot  Gerald  set  about  a  reconstruction  oS 
the  Tewkesbury  establishment. 

Three  years  later,  in  1087,  Rufua  granted  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  which  included  the  Lordship  of  Tewkesbury^ 
and  the  patronage  of  the  monastery,  to  Fitz  Hamon. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  now  began  the  great  worfc,- 
and  that  the  foundations  of  a  church  of  the  usual  Norman 
type  were  laid,  or  decided  upon.  This  plan  consisted  of 
a  nave,  aisles,  central  tower,  transepts  with  semicircular 
apses,  and  an  apsidal  choir,  not  round,  as  at  Peterborough, 
bat  polygona],  a  form  necessitated  by  the  width  of  the 
pier  arches,  and  in  order  to  avoid  that  very  unpleasing 
feature,  the  double  curvature  of  the  lines  of  the  arch.  All 
this  we  can  see  at  the  present  day,  and  no  doubt  tha 
Bomanesqne  plan,  with  its  characteristic  long  nave,  wa4 
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Completed  bj  a  north  transept  apse,  and  choir  aisles  or 
ambulatory  running  with  the  lines  of  the  choir,  and  from. 
which,perhap8,branched  out  other  semicircular  apses,which 
arenowrepreaented.to  acertain  extent,  by  the  preaentchapds 
at  the  east  end.  It  waa  a  great  undertaking  which  must 
have  progressed  slowly.  The  beginning  of  it  ia  put  down  at 
1102,  by  the  Annals,  and  this  date  is  important  and  seems 
to  agree  with  the  chaiacter  of  the  work,  which  is  very  plain 
throughout. 

Fitz  Hamon  was  slain  at  Falaise  in  1107  and  could 
therefore  hardly  have  seen  the  completion  of  any  part  of 
his  great  church.  His  remains  were  temporarily  laid  in 
the  Chapter  House,  probably  of  the  old  monastic  build- 
ings. 

Bobert  Oonsol,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  great  man,  and 
a  great  builder,  who  set  his  mark  upon  the  W^ls  of 
Ou^difi*  Castle,  and  who  had  married  Mabel  eldest  daughter 
of  fitz  Hamon,  carried  on  the  work,  and  in  1123,  accord- 
ing to  the  Annals,  the  church  was  consecrat^.  It  ia 
improbable — impossible — that  the  whole  church  from  the 
east  end  to  the  west  front  was  finished  at  this  early  date, 
indeed,  there  are  indications  at  the  west  end  of  a  change 
in  the  plan  at  that  part.  It  would  be  the  choir,  the 
ecclesia  proper,  that  was  consecrated  in  1123;  but  the 
plainness  of  the  Norman  work  throughout  is  noticeable, 
as  is  also  the  great  height  of  the  naves  piers,  as  well  as 
the  remarkable  smallness  of  the  triforinm,  usually  a 
considerable  feature  of  a  Norman  church.  The  triforiums 
of  Ely  and  Waltham  are  notable  examples  which  occur 
to  the  mind.  The  great  plainness  of  large  Bomanesque 
churches  seems  to  imply,  as  Mr.  Petit  has  pointed  out,  that 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  design  in  abbey  or  cathedral 
superseded  elaborate  workmanship  such  as  one  finds  in 
the  parish  church.  Here,  as  at  Ely,  the  same  plainness  of 
Norman  was  adhered  to  as  the  work  progressed  towards 
the  west  end. 

The  current  of  these  observations  has  brought  us 
to  that  very  remarkable  composition,  the  west  front. 
With  its  unique  arch  it  is  still  but  a  portion  of  a  larger 
design  the  full  consideration  of  wluch  might  induce 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  composition  of  a  great  Itoman- 
esque  church,  not  only  in  England  and  Normandy  bat 
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also  in  Germany.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  it 
seems  that  the  architect  of  Tewkeabury,  perhaps  the 
second  architect,  found  himself  at  first  bound,  by  the 
original  plans,  to  carry  out  a  design  which  included 
not  only  a  great  central  tower,  but  also  two  western  ones. 
There  are  indications  that  western  towers  were  contemplated, 
and  Professor  Willis  has  shown  that  tliis  was  the  case  at 
Winchester ;  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grouping 
of  towers  received  much  attention  in  Norman  times.  For 
some  reason  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  this  scheme, 
and  we  may  not  much  regret  it  because,  while  the  change 
has  left  UB  a  noble  recessed  Norman  archway,  it  has  also 
produced  two  elegant  western  turrets  which,  although  their 
extreme  upper  portions  are  of  modem  date,  group  most 
admirably  with  the  central  tower,  itself  as  Mr.  Petit  truly 
s^d  "  one  of  the  grandest  ever  designed  in  the  Bomanesque 
period ;  "  it  is  certainly  the  finest  Norman  tower  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  it  is  to  the  adaptation  of  this  peculiar 
outlineat  the  west  end,and  the  consequent  saving  of  funds, 
that  we  owe  the  increased  height  of  the  central  tower,  of 
which  the  upper  stages  exhibit  a  composition  and  detiuls 
that  carry  us  to  the  verge  of  Norman  proper.  The  pin- 
nacles were  put  up-  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have 
therefore  a  certain  rotnanesqtte  character  which,  for  such 
inappropriate  finishes  of  a  Norman  tower,  harmonize  well 
enough  with  the  Bomanesque  of  Norman  times. 

More  particularly  with  regard  to  the  west  front,  several 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  what  it  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be.  One  of  these,  which  found  some 
favour  many  years  ago,  was  that  it  was  originally  designed 
to  be  a  vast  open  entrance  porch,  or  Galilee,  with  an  inner 
wall  through  which  a  doorway  would  be  pierced.  The 
stone  work,  however,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front, 
within  the  archway,  has  been  more  carefully  examined 
in  late  years,  and,  a  part  of  the  modem  casing  outside 
having  been  taken  down,  conclusive  evidence  is  given  that 
the  imposts  of  the  great  arch  had  seven  shafts,  the  seventh 
stopping  against  a  plain  wall  face  with  returning  stones 
forming  the  angle,  and  giving  the  start  to  this  wall. 
Within  the  church  are  evidences  of  the  spriagings  of  the 
discharging  arch  of  the  Norman  doorway,  and  no  doubt 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  arch  was  pierced  with  a 
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series  of  small  windows.  But  the  joints  of  the  n&ve  walls, 
at  the  inner  angles  at  the  west  end,  do  not  hit  those  of  the 
cross  wall  TMs  neither  proves  or  dinproves  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  great  arch  forms  part  of  the  first  scheme 
or  of  the  second ;  but  probably  of  the  first,  if  the  plain- 
ness of  the  details  are  taken  into  account. 

No  excuse  would  be  necessary  for  dwelling  at  length 
upon  these  Norman  chapters,  because,  grand  and  imposing 
as  the  later  work  is,  Tewkesbury  would  be  nothing  with- 
out its  Norman  work.  Before  leaving  this  topic  it  may 
be  recalled  that  the  three  great  ar<£e8  of  Bemigius,  at 
lincoln's  stem  west-end,  are  three  quarters  of  a  century 
earlier,  and  the  great  striding  arches  of  Peterborough, 
nearly  a  century  later  than  that  at  Tewkesbury.  They 
form  a  fine  series  for  the  study  of  persons  who  Uke  wid!e 
arches.  An  astounding  rumour  has  floated  out  Axim 
Northamptonshire  that  some  wild  people  still  have  the 
wish,  bat  fortunately  not  the  funds,  to  extract  from  the 
central  arch  'of  Peterborough  the  little  chapel  that  was 
planted  into  it  in  the  fifteenth  century.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  Norman  windows  have 
been  altered  throughout  the  church ;  the  barrel-vaulted 
porch,  with  the  tympanum  of  the  church  doorway  filled 
in  with  three  tiers  of  joggled  voussoirs,  remains  intact. 
In  its  original  state  the  nave  must  have  been  lighted 
by  a  row  of  small  round-headed  windows — there  are 
alight  indications  of  them  between  the  roof  and  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave — as  at  St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  with 
long  splaya  for  expanding  and  softening  the  light,  and 
covered  by  an  open  timber  roof,  or  barreUvaolted  in  wood, 
or,  as  at  Peterborough,  flat^iled.  Such  wide  spaces 
were  not  vaulted  in  stone  so  early  in  England.  No 
doubt  the  nave  aisles  were  vaulted,  but  in  what  precise  way 
is,  perhaps,  not  apparent.  Mr.  Petit,  whose  opinion 
will  always  be  received  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  at  Tewkesbury,  thought  they 
took  the  quadrantal  form,  and  there  are  suggestions 
of  this  in  the  shape  of  the  arches  leading  from  t£e  nave 

>  Thii  ia  B  grotoRque  reriTftl  of  an  old      man'i    HaguiDe,    1708,    Part    ii.,    pp. 
Qty  whioh  iru  denounoed    a   hundred      7fil-76E. 
jears  igo  by  John  Carter. — Sea  Oeutlo' 
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usles  into  the  transepts.  The  nave  has  evidently  lost 
its  fine  Norman  proportion  hj  the  intrusion  of  the 
14th  century  vaulting,  but  the  conspicuous  quality  of 
the  church  is  still,  as  in  Norman  times,  its  breadth. 
The  Norman  had  this  in  his  mind  when  he  carried  the 
imposts  of  the  tower  arch  straight  through  in  a  line  with 
tiie  nave  piers,  and  rested  the  arches  upon  brackets,  or  on 
the  caps  of  short  columns  engaged  high  up  in  the  imposts, 
as  in  the  south  transept. 

The  inside  of  the  tower,  originally  designed  as  a  lantern, 
now  masked  by  the  vaulting,  exhibits  arcading  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south  sides  ;  this  was  specially  arranged 
for  the  eastern  point  of  view. 

Robert  Consul,  or  Fitzroy,  died  in  1147,  and  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  work  of  the  Norman  church  up  to,  say,  the 
porch,  and  including  the  lantern,  the  plain  portion  of  the 
tower,  were  carried  out  before  his  death.  Being  succeeded 
by  his  son  William  Eitz  Count,  who  lived  till  1183,  it  may 
be  to  this  man  that  we  are  indebted,  as  we  have  suggested, 
for  the  west  front,  and  it  must  be  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
completion  of  the  tower,  with  its  three  externally  deco- 
rated stages.  Thus,  the  plain  and  the  decorated  parts  of 
the  exterior  of  the  tower  correspond  respectively  with 
the  ornamental  and  the  simple  masonry  within. 

Earl  William  was  a  great  builder,  and  founded  the 
Abbey  of  Keynsham,  which  has  now  entirely  vanished. 
His  third  daughter  Amice,  married  Richard  De  Clare, 
Earl  of  Hertford,  whose  son  Gilbert,  succeeding  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  came  in,  as  lineal  successor  of  Fitz 
Hamon,  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  on  the  death  of 
Almeric  Devereux,  fifth  Earl,  in  1221,  thus  uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  earldoms  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford. 
He  was  the  first  De  Clare  buried  at  Tewkesbury ;  he  died 
in  1230.  His  son  Richard  succeeded  at  an  early  age,  and 
died  in  1262.  During  his  time  the  only  Early  English 
parts  of  the  Abbey  now  remaining  were  built,  namely,  the 
chapel  of  8t  Nicholas,  north-east  of  the  north  transept. 
The  Decorated  chapel  of  St.  James  adjoins  it,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  apsidal  Norman  chapel. 

We  learn  from  the  Annals  of  Tewkesbury  that  in  1232 
many  cures  were  effected  by  means  of  the  Rehcs,  and  that 
in  1235  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  service,  night 
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and  morning,  *'  de  Beliquiis."  The  chapel  called  of  St. 
Nicholas  consists  now  of  a  chancel  only ;  the  south  wall 
has  been  removed  in  Decorated  times  in  order  to  coimeGt 
it  directly  with  the  chapel  of  St.  James,  but  the  Barly 
English  arcading  remaining  round  the  north  and  east  sides, 
show  it  to  have  been  onginally  a  chancel  complete  in 
itself.  The  chancel  arch  consists  of  a  wide  double  entrance 
divided  by  a  central  column,  after  the  maimer  of  an 
entrance  to  a  chapter  house,  as  at  Westminster  and 
Wells,  and  hence,  it  seems,  the  name  this  building  long  bore 
of  "Chapter  House."  The  double  entrance  leads  into 
a  nave  now  destroyed,  and  of  which  the  south  wall  was 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept  of  the  great  monastic 
church.  This  chancel  and  nave  formed,  in  fact,  a  small 
church  planted  against  the  large  one.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  was  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  Kelics,  and 
that  these  venerated  objects  were  e^ibifced  in  the  chancel 
to  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  nave. 

The  building  of  this  little  church  was  the  first  addition 
of  any  importance  to  the  Norman  work,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  only  thing  that  was  done  during  the  eighty  years 
sway  of  the  four  De  Clares,  whose  male  line  ended  in 
1314  with  Gilbert,  slain  at  Bannoclcbum. 

On  the  death  of  CHlbert  De  Clare  his  estates  went  to  his 
three  sisters,  and  Tewkesbury,  as  part  of  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  to  the  eldest,  Eleanor,  who  married  in  1321 
Hugh  Despencer  "  the  younger."  He  was  slaughtered  in 
.1326,  and  his  widow  married  -William  la  Zouche  of 
Mortimer,  and  died  in  1337. 

Again,  these  dates  are  very  important,  because,  between 
1321  and  1359  the  choir,  the  most  Norman  part  of  the 
church  in  its  plan,  was  rebuilt  from  the  Norman"capitalB 
upwards,  including  the  aisles  and  the  chapels,'  replac- 
ing whatever  Norman  work  stood  upon  their  sites ;  and 
a  liady  chapel  was  also  thrown  out,  of  which  a  small 
part  only  remains  to  attest  its  magnificence.  At  the 
same  time  the  vaulting  of  the  chofr  was  begun,  and  fol- 
lowed successively  by  that  of  the  transepts,  nave,  and 
tower,  all  of  which  great  works  were  carried  out  in  their 
entirety — including  the  vaulting  of  the  tower,  which  just 
takes  us  into  the  fifteenth  century — during  the  ninety-thre 
years  stay  of  the  five.  Despencers  at  Tewkesbury, .   Thesl 
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men  have  left  enduring  marks  indeed,  not  only  upon  the 
fabric  of  the  Abbey  Church,  but  in  the  windows  and  mo- 
numents which  shall  be  touched  shortly  upon  presently. 
The  subject  of  vaulting  is  too  large  and  intricate  to  handle 
at  all  now,  so  these  stately  constructions  must  speak  for 
themselves.  The  vaulting  of  the  tower  bears  upon  the 
bosses  the  arms  of  Bryan  and  Despencer. 

Eichard,  the  last  of  the  Despencers,  married  but  left  no 
issue ;  his  widow  married  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
son  of  Hotspur,  His  sister  Isabel,  bom  in  1400,  to  whom 
Tewkesbury  went,  married  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Abergavenny ;  be  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Meaux  in 
1421,  and  in  1423  his  widow  married  his  cousin,  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  "  Brass  Beauchamp."  This  carries  ub 
into  the  history  of  another  family,  whose  castle,  monuments, 
and  effigies  we  dealt  with  two  years  ago  at  Warwick,' 

To  Tewkesbury  also  attaches  the  interest  of  having  been 
a  divided  church.  The  monks'  choir,  as  was  usual  in 
Norman  churches,  was  under  the  tower,  and  extended 
two  bays  into  the  nave.  The  remainder  of  the  nave  was 
the  parish  church,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  rood 
screen.  At  the  Dissolution  the  monastic  church  was 
mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  among  "buildings 
deemed  to  be  superfluous,"  and  this  part  the  men  of 
Tewkesbury,  to  their  lasting  honour,  bought  from  the 
king,  and  added  to  what  was  their  own  already. 

The  monuments  divide  themselves  roughly  into  two 
kinds, — those  with  effigies,  and  those  without.  Attention 
may  be  called  to  the  most  important.  In  the  north  aisle 
of  the  nave  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  has  been  commonly  but  wrongly 
attributed  to  Lord  Wenlock  who  was  killed  at  the  battie 
Tewkesbury  in  1471.  The  figure  exhibits  some  curious 
points  of  costume.  He  wears  a  pointed  bascinet  with  a 
camful  of  "  banded  mail,"  fastened  with  a  lace  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  thighs  are  protected  by  one  of  the  numerouB 
varieties  of  studded  defence,  of  which  the  constmctioc 
cannot  be  clearly  made  out.  The  feet  are  said  to  be  naked, 
but  this  seems  a  mistake.  Banded  mail  is  constantly  re- 
presented in  MSS,  brasses,  glass,  seals,  &c.,  and  it  has  long 
been  one  of  the  puzzles  of  antiquaries,  for  we  cannot  make 

^a«»ArdiaologiealJ<mnial,vdl.  ilv,  pp.  333,481. 
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ont  how  banded  mtul  was  made,  and  only  five  scnlptured 
examples  are  known  in  England,  this  being  one  of 
them.' 

Id  a  letter  to  the  Bev.  T.  Eerrich,  in  the  writer's 
possession,  dated  December  22nd,  1813,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Stothard  speaks  of  this  effigy  as  follows : — "  Among  other 
curious  things  I  have  met  with  is  a  figure  called  by  mistake 
Lord  Wenlock,  at  Tewkesbury,  which  has  some  remark- 
able points  about  it,  but  for  the  discovery  of  whidi  I 
devoted  a  whole  day  in  clearing  aw^  a  uiick  coat  of 
whitewash  which  concealed  them.  The  mail  attached 
to  the  Helmet  was  of  that  kind  so  frequently  repre- 
sented in  drawings  and  of  which  you  have  had  doubts 
whether  it  was  not  another  way  of  representing  that  sort 
we  are  already  acquainted  with.  I  am  sorry  that  I  know 
no  more  of  ite  construction  now  than  before  I  met 
with  it,  the  lowest  row  of  rings  finish  in  the  way  I  have 
represented,  without  the  band  or  cord.  I  must  advertise 
you  that  the  original  is  but  a  coarse  representation.  I 
nave  uo  impression  of  a  small  portion  where  I  found  it 
sharpest.    The  cuisses  of  the  same  figure  are  remarkable." 

The  armorial  bearings  on  the  eurcote,  a  chevron  between 
three  leopards'  faces,  seem  to  be  those  of  "  Monsire  de 
Lughtburgh,"  whose  name  and  arms  occur  inaRoU  of  Arms' 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III, — "  Monsire  de  Lughtburgh,  de 
gules,  a  une  cheveron  d'argent,  entre  trous  testes  de  leop- 
ardes  d'or,"  but  there  is  no  record  connecting  this  man 
with  Tewkesbury. 

The  effigies  of  Hugh  Despencer,  who  died  in  1349,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Montacute,  lie  under  a  magnificent 
canopy  on  the  north  aide  of  the  altar.  The  effigy  of  the 
man  is  tenderly  sculptured  in  white  alabaster,  and  shows 
him  in  a  round  bascinet  which  is  not  characteristic  of 
this  period.  His  widow  married  Guy  de  Bryan,  and  died 
1359. 

The  figure  of  Edward  Despencer,  died  1375,  representa 
him  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  under  a  curious  open  canopy, 
on  the  top  of  the  Trinity  Chapel.     This  figure  is  quite 

■  1.  TeieieAtiry,  enKraTed  in  Stothsrd'a  AnAttolagkal  Journal,  r.  il,  p.  SM,  pap«r 
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unique,  and  it  is  extremely  valuable  because  it  is  painted 
all  over  to  the  life,  and  gives  the  back  of  the  man  as  care- 
fully finished  as  the  front.  With  the  exception  of  "  Brass 
Beauchamp  "  at  Warwick  there  is  no  other  mediaaval  monu- 
mental effigy  that  does  this.  We  gather  one  good  piece  of 
information  from  this  figure,  namely,  that  there  was  no 
hook  or  like  support  at  the  back  to  keep  the  bandric 
&om  slipping  over  the  hips.  These  belts  must,  therefore, 
have  been  sewn  on  to  the  jupon,  which,  in  this  instance 
is  beautifully  painted,  both  back  and  front,  with  llie 
arms  of  Despencer.  The  fields  of  the  quarters  are 
diapered.  The  latter  decorations  have  not  often  been 
spared  for  us,  because,  being  usually  only  piunted,  they 
have  generally  been  washed  ofi'  by  the  process  of  churdi 
cleaning.  The  double  picture  of  arms  on  a  jupon  was 
the  precursor  of  the  four-fold  representation  in  knightly 
tabards.  The  Trinity  Chapel  has  further  high  interest  in 
the  painted  fresco  over  the  altar,  representing  the  Holy 
Trinity  flanked  by  angels  swinging  censers  with  gracefal 
ease,  while  Edward  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  are  shown 
kneeling  in  adoration  below. 

The  effigy  of  Guy  de  Bryan,  died  1390,  has  some 
features  in  the  armour  that  are  rarely  seen  in  English 
effigies.  The  mail  hose  covering  the  legs  is  strengthened 
and  protected  by  strips  of  steel  laid  upon  it,  or  imbedded 
in  it,  after  the  orient^  fashion.  The  mail  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  arms  shows  a  number  of  iron  pegs  taMng  the 
outline  of  a  demi-brassart.  They  appear  to  have  held  in 
place  actual  brassarts  of  iron  or  cuir-bouiUi,  The  fore-arm 
remaining  shows  a  defense  in  parallel  strips,  gilded  and 
silvered  alternately.  On  both  sides  of  the  leg  strips  are 
wooden  pegs  at  regular  interviJs,  which  have  either  held 
some  decorative  covering  of  the  splints,  or  fastened 
horizontal  bands  at  those  points.  It  is  a  very  curiona 
example  of  mixed  armour,  and  is  rather  a  German  than 
an  Ei^lish  suit.  The  whole  of  the  mail,  which  is  of  three 
sizes,  we  rings  in  the  camail  being  the  largest,  has  been 
worked  in  geaao,  and  the  field  of  the  arms  diapered  in  the 
same  way.  Stothard  has  recorded  that  the  armour,  plate 
and  mail  has  been  covered  with  leaf  silver ;  the  effigy  has 
also  been  painted,  as  well  as  gilded  in  parts.  The  vaulting 
of  the  canopy  has  trefoil-arched,  instead  of  plain  cells, 
whiuh  give  an  appearance  of  great  intricacy. 
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The  "  founder's  chapel "  is  plainer  but  contains  the 
tomb  with  the  matrix  of  a  military  brass,  of  the  usual 
form,  of  the  first  years  of  the  Meenth  century. 

The  chapel  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  "Warwick,  has  two 
Btories  with  fan  vaulting,  and  a  very  rich  canopy.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  upper  stoty  sustained  two 
kiieeling  figures  in  wood  looking  towards  the  high-altar. 
This  would  have  been  an  idea  taken  from  the  monument 
of  Edward  Despencer. 

The  monument  attributed  to  Abbot  Wakeman,  last 
Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  (1531-1539)  must  be  a  century 
earlier.  The  "  lively  picture  of  death  "  haa  reptiles 
crawling  over  it,  which  is  a  very  unusual,  if  not  a  unique 
feature ;  it  reminds  us,  rather  too  rudely,  of  our  kindred 
with  corruption. 

There  are  several  plain  tombs  of  Abbots;  and  three 
canopied  ones,  side  by  side  in  the  south  aisle,  show  ad- 
mirably the  gradual  growth  of  such  memorials  during 
about  a  hundred  years.  All  the  Tewkesbury  tombs  and 
chapds  would  require  a  thick  volume  to  properly  describe. 

HappUy,  safe  in  two  glass  cases,  are  some  beautiful  frag- 
ments of  small  figures  in  armour,  and  other  details,  whidi 
are  worthy  of  very  close  study.  They  apparently  formed 
part  of  the  decorations  of  the  high  altar. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  choir  is  quite  imsurpassed  for 
its  brilliancy,  and  it  is  rendered  stiU  more  interesting  l^  the 
eight  military  figures  contained  in  it.  They  stand  nnder 
rich  canopies,  and  all  carry  lances  and  wear  ailettes.  The 
imzture  of  mail  and  plate  in  their  harness  fixes  the  date 
of  these  effigies  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  important  period  of 
military  costume.  All  the  figures  can  be  clearly  identified 
by  the  heraldry  on  their  surcotes ;  we  have  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  Fitz  Hamon,  four  De  Clares,  a  Zouche,  and 
a  Bespencer. 

The  fotir  effigies  of  De  Clares  are  the  memorials  of  the 
immediate  ancestors  of  the  widow  of  Hugh  Despencer 
'•  the  younger,"  namely, — Gilbert  De  Clare,  died  at  Penros, 
in  Brittany  in  1230 ;  Bichard  De  Clare,  died  at  Eschmers- 
field  in  Kent,  in  1262;  Gilbert  De  Clare,  died  in  Monmouth 
Castle,  in  1295,  and  Gilbert  her  father  slain  at  Bannock- 
burn  in  1314:— all  were  buried  in  the  choir  of  Tewkea* 
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bury.  The  figure  with  the  Zonche  arms  represents  William 
la  Zouche>  of  Mortimer,  and  that  which  exhibits  on  the 
Burcote  the  arms  of  Despencer  impaling  De  dare  certtunly 
represents  Hugh  Despencer  "  the  younger,"  slaughtered 
with  such  flhoMing  barbarity  at  Hereford  in  1326.  Hia 
mangled  remains  were  gathered  up  and  brought  for  burial 
to  the  abbey  church ; — as  the  Register  has  it — "  Enormiter, 
pertitiose  et  cmdeliter  sine  judicio  et  responsione,  suspen- 
sus,  distractus,  et  in  qnataor  partes  divisus  fait ;  et  in 
nostra  ecclesla  diu  postea  sepultus."  No  doubt  these 
striking  and  precious  memorials  were  put  np  by  Eleanor, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  last  Gilbert  De  Clare,  widow  of 
Hugh  Despencer  "  the  younger,"  and  wife  of  "William  la 
Zouche  of  Mortimer. 
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Br  tba  VEBT  EBT.  THE  DEAN  OF  OL0UCESTB& 

Gloucester — Its  name  and  many  coloured  memories 
Bends  us  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  Era. 
During  the  Boman  occupation  it  was  an  important  Frontier 
City.  I  have  been  taken  over  "the  Gloucester  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  six  century  "  by  a  distinguished  local 
antiquary,  with  the  sole  aid  of  Viollet  le  Due's  sketch 
map  of  the  Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  for  Boman  Glou- 
cester was  strictl;  laid  out  on  the  same  plan.  Saxon 
(English)  Gloucester — the  city  of  Alfred's  daughter, 
.^Ithelflaed,  somewhile  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  the  city  of 
Athelstan  and  of  Harthacnut,  the  home  so  often  lived  in 
by  the  saintly  confessor  king  and  his  great  Theigns  such 
as  Godwine  Leoiric  and  Harold — was  built  exactly  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  old  fortified  camp.  The  streets  of 
mediaeval  and  modem  Gloucester,  one  and  all  still  follow 
the  lines  of  that  great  fortified  camp  of  Claudius  and 
Hadrian  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn  waters  over 
agfUDst  the  wild  and  turbulent  tribes  of  the  SUures  of 
Southern  Wales,  that  great  place  of  arms  which  so  soon 
became  the  chief  city  and  emporium  of  all  the  &ir  Severn 
lands. 

The  Boman  city  is  with  us  still,  beneath  our  /eet,  a 
spade  or  pickaxe  can,  at  this  moment,  be  scarcely  used 
for  a  few  minutes  in  our  city  without  disclosing  the 
mighty  wall  built  by  the  Italian  conqueror,  the  vast  sub- 
structure of  a  temple,  or  of  a  great  municipal  building, 
or  tiie  scarcely  discoloured  mosaics  of  a  pavement,  where 
once,  stranger  Italian  wanderers  worshipped,  worked,  and 
walked. 

With  this  cultured  many  sided  life,  in  which  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  of  an  old  world  shared — men  and 
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women  who  might  have  talked  with  St.  John — I  have 
not  to  deal  with  specially  in  this  little  stady,  my  work 
belongs  to  another  and  a  later  age-  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Boman  life,  with  its  constant  passing  to  and  fro 
between  Italy  and  the  great  southern  cities,  with  its 
legionaries  and  civic  functionaries,  with  all  its  brilliant 
surroundings — costly  dress,  splendid  houses,  magnifi- 
cent temples,  gardens,  art  in  its  highest  development — 
somewhat  abruptly  came  to  an  end  in  the  begimiing  of 
the  fifth  century.  409  is  a  good  date.  The  strange 
appearance  of  douds  of  barbarians  from  the  North  and 
^st  threatened  all  the  provinces,  and  even  Italy  and 
sacred  Rome.  All  the  outlying  legions  were  recalled — 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  story  of  Roman  Hie  in 
Britain  came  to  an  end.  Then  settled  over  the  Island  and 
our  Gloucester — for  with  Gloucester  we  have  to  do  to-day 
■ — an  impenetrable  mist.  What  happened  to  our  pros- 
perous city  and  to  the  county  dotted  over  with  beautiful 
homesteads,  and  with  not  a  few  palace-Uke  residences  like 
the  Chedworth  vUla,  or  the  far  more  lordly  and  magnifi- 
cent house  of  Woodchester,  only  some  ten  miles  distant? 
It  seems  as  though  Britain  after  the  legions  left  was 
divided  out  into  numerous  little  kingships.  In  the  final 
crash  which  took  place  in  our  part  of  Britain  some  160 
years  later,  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester  had  each 
their  petty  king.  We  have  a  few  scraps  of  legendary 
history,  but  nothing  dependable.  Probably  the  old  Boman 
provincial  life  went  on  much  as  before,  though  on  a 
narrower  and  less  magnificent  scale.  Then  came  the  end. 
Through  the  dim  mist  which  had  settled  over  our  city 
and  county  after  409  for  a  century  and  a-half,  we  catch 
sight  of  a  terrible  battle  between  the  British  Provincials 
and  the  English  invaders.  These  were  West  Saxons 
under  Ceawhn.  At  the  battle  of  Deorh&m  the  three 
British  kings — the  successors  of  the  Roman  Governors — 
the  three  kin^  of  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester,  were 
slaiu,  and  no  doubt  directly  after,  these  cities  became  the 
spoil  of  the  invading  army  of  Ceawlin.  The  battle  and 
rout  took  place  in  577.  The  native  Britbh  rule  had 
lasted  in  Gloucester  about  160  years.  Deeper  and  darker 
now  did  the  mist  settle  over  our  city.  For  some  100 
years  we  are  absolutely  in  ignorance  what  happened  to 
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US.  Some  of  the  great  Boman  cities  of  Britain  whicli  fell 
at  that  period  were  simply  sacked  and  deserted,  and 
remtuned  empty  and  desolate  for  a  hundred  or  more 
years.  This  we  know  waa  the  fate  of  Deva  (Chester)  our 
neighbour  Bath  (Aquae- Solis).  Others  such  as  Anderida 
in  the  Fevensey  district  in  Sussex  have  Iain  still  and 
desolate  now  for  1350  years.  Of  this  once  great  city 
portions  of  the  walls  and  massive  towers  still  remtun. 
But  since  the  dread  day  when  the  Saxons  stormed  and 
sacked  the  once  fair  city  of  Anderida,  no  human  being 
has  found  shelter  there.  Was  Gloucester  like  Beva 
(Chester)  Bath  and  Anderida — desolate  and  empty  for  a 
century,  or  was  it  dwelt  in  by  the  conqueror  ?  If  so,  no 
doubt  the  sites  of  the  Pagan  temples  and  new  Christian 
churches  were  occupied  by  the  wild  worship  of  Woden 
and  Thor,/or  use  must  not  forget  that  this  conquest  meant 
the  uprooting  of  Christianity. 

Gloucester  emerges  out  of  the  thick  dark  mist  some  100 
years  later. 

The  following  table,  shewing  some  of  the  principal 
events  (with  approximate  dates)  which  had  Gloucester  for 
their  scene,  will  be  useful; — 
Honoriua,A.B.409,Evacuation  of  South  Britain  by  Bomans. 

168  years  of  Petty  (probably  native  British)  Kings. 

A.D.  577,  Ceawlin,  the  West  Saxon,  slays  the  Initish  King 

Coninagil  at  Deorham. 

Darkness  for  a  century. 

King  Fenda  of  Mercia. 

King  Ethelred. 
Osric,  Oswald  (nephews  of  Ethelred.) 

— r     "'  I 

A.D.  689,  founded  Gloucester  Abb^.    founded  Perahore 

Abbey,  Mlled  by 

Osric,  A.D.  729. 

A.D.  689-823.     Osric's  foundation  was  an  abbey  of  nuns. 

Ladies  of  t^e  highest  dignity  were  abbesses,   such   as 

Eadburga,  Lady  of  Mercia. 

The  last  was  Eva,  of  Mercia,  widow  of  King  Wulphere, 

of  Mercia, 
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A.D.  823-1022.  Under  Beornwulph,  King  of  Mercia. 
(The  nuns  are  said  to  have  fled  in  the  confasion  of  Mercia'a 
troubles).  St.  Peter's  Abbey  at  Gloucester  became  the 
home  of  secular  canons. 

A.D.  918.  St  Oswald's  Priory,  close  to  the  Severn, 
founded  by  .^thelflaed,  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  Lady  of 
the  Mercians,  at  present  St.  Catharine's  Church,  Gtloucester. 

A.D.  940.  Athelstan  died  in  Gloucester ;',  buried  at 
Malmeabury. 

A.D.  1022-1539.  Benedictines  established  under  Wulf- 
stan,  Bishop  of  Worcester. — 1.  Abbot  Eadric  (the  waster  of 
goods).  2.  Abbot  Wulfstan  (monk  of  Worcester).  3. 
Abbot  Serlo  (monk  of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  peril  of  thd 
See.) 

The  Gemots  of  Gloucester  are  now  endless.  Among 
the  most  notable  are : — 

A.D.  1041.  Gemot  under  Harthacnut,  midwinter,  at  this 
Gemot  the  king  sold  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 

A.D.  1043.  Gemot  under  Edward  the  Confessor  decided, 
upon  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  his  mother,  Lady 
Ihnma. 

A.D.  1051.  Gemot  of  Gloucester  on  subject  ol  Edward's 
favouring  Normans,  especially  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne. 

A.D.  1052.  Head  of  Welch  rebel  prince  brought  to  Eng 
Edward  the  Confessor  at  Gloucester  Gemot. 

As  a  rule  when  William  the  Conqueror  was  at  peace 
and  in  England  he  kept  his  Christmas  feast  at  Gloucester. 

A.D.  1085-6.  Gemot  under  William  the  Conqueror  was 
held  which  ordered  Domesday  Book  to  be  drawn  up. 

A.D.  1093.  At  this  Gemot  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy 
challenged  WiUiam  Rufus.  Mr.Freeman  says,"  In  the  reign 
of  WiUiam  Rufus  almost  everything  that  happened  at  all 
somehow  contrived  to  happen  at  Gloucester." 

A.D.  1092.  Anselm  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury f^tuDst  his  will  by  William  Rufus,  lying  (apparently) 
sick  to  death. 

A.D.  1100.  The  death  of  William  Rufus  by  an  arrow 
was  prophesied  by  Fulcherius,  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
sermon  in  Gloucester.  This  same  year  Serlo's  Abbey, 
well-nigh  completed,  was  consecrated. 

A.D.  1216.    Henry  HI.  crowned  in  Gloucester  Abbey. 

A.D.  1378,    i^chard  H.  held  the  famous  Parliament 
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within  the  Abhey  walls,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
won  to  itself  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  nation. 

A.D.  1533.  Henry  YIII.  spent  eight  days  with  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  in  GlouceBt«r  Monastery. 

Gloucester  Cathedral  awakens  many  memories — stirs 
up  many  and  varied  thoughts.  Its  very  name  sends  us 
back  before  the  days  of  Claudius,  the  Emperor,  before  the 
Christian  Era.  In  England  a  few  natural  objects,  a  few 
ancient  cities,  like  London  and  Gloucester,  still  retain 
names  older  than  the  Roman,  the  Angle,  or  the  Saxon. 
So  old  is  the  famous  first  syllable  "  Glou,"  the  storied 
city's  real  name,  that  as  yet  our  most  learned  philologists 
hesitate  about  its  real  meaning.  We  think  probably 
Glou-Cestra  signifies  "  The  Fair  City,"  but  it  is  only  at 
beat  a  surmise.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  city  of 
Gloucester  occupied  the  third  position  in  the  realm. 
London  and  Winchester  and  Gloucester  seem  to  have  been 
the  three  official  meeting  places  for  the  King  and  the 
great  council  of  the  nation. 


Look  at  the  pile  a  moment  from  the  Cloister  Garden, 
Observe  its  twin  unmistakeable  Norman  towers,  flanking 
the  tall  north  transept.  They  remind  us  of  the  invariable 
feature  of  these  transepts  in  all  the  vast  Norman  churches 
from  scarred  mutilated  Fecamp  to  the  serene  beauty  of 
Canterbury.  They  tell  us— though  comparatively  Uttle 
else  tells  us  in  this  fair  view  from  the  Cloister  Garden — 
that  the  same  people  built  and  planned  this  great  church 
as  built  and  planned  Fecamp  Abbey  and  Canterbury  and 
many  other  such  lordly  piles. 

Look  a  moment  at  the  round-headed  windows  along  the 
nave.  They  tell,  too,  the  same  story  of  their  Norman 
parentage  as  do  the  transept  towers,  though  the  muUions 
of  these  windows  help  to  disguise  their  real  character — 
speaking  as  they  do  of  another  age  and  of  a  different 
inspiration.  Then  the  great  windows  of  the  transept, 
the  elaborate  battlements,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the 
cloister  windows,  speak  of  the  new  spirit  of  architecture 
which  arose  in  the  days  of  the  third  Edward — arose,  we 
think,  in  these  sacred  walls,  and  suggested  a  new  school 
of  Gothic  architecture  which  for  some  two  centuries  was 
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the  favourite  style  of  English  builders — the  weU-known 
Perpendicular.  Then  the  great  central  tower,  which 
marks  the  slight  changes  which  a  hundred  years  or  more 
brought  with  it  in  this  style,  and  tells  us  how  men  built 
and  designed  in  the  stormy  epoch  of  the  War  of  the  Itoses. 
The  eye  for  a  minute  leaves  the  great  church.  Nestling 
close  under  the  transept  towers  is  a  large  plain  massive 
building,  quite  unadorned,  unmistakeably  Norman  of  an 
early  date.  In  those  old  grey  walls,  probably  somewhat 
enriched  about  three  or  four  years  later,  the  Conqueror 
sat,  and  held  tliat  deep  speech  with  his  Witan  which 
resulted  in  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book. 

What  a  solemn  changeless  witness  to  English  history  is 
our  great  church,  with  its  varied  schools  of  architecture, 
one  succeeding  the  other ;  with  its  many  traditions,  with 
its  storied  coloured  glass,  its  under  church,  its  great 
chapter  room.  How  many  scenes  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land have  been  acted  in  these  sacred  enclosures,  such  as 
the  death  of  Saxon  Athelstan,  the  anxious  day  passed  by 
the  Confessor  when  the  conflict  between  his  Norman 
friends  and  the  English  host  under  Godwin  was  at  its 
height.  The  forms  of  Edward  and  Earl  Godwin,  of  Harold 
and  the  Norman  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  of  Tostag 
and  Siward,  of  Ourth  and  3tigand,  seem  to  pass  before  ns. 
80  mnch  of  these  stirring  scenes  passed  here.  The  under 
church — many  of  us  think  still — was  built  in  the  Con- 
fessor's days.  Then  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  not  once  or 
twice,  wore  his  crowned  helm  as  he  presided  in  the  old 
chapter  room  over  his  barons  at  the  great  Christmas  feast. 
I  should  think  all  those  mighty  men-of-war — the  half- 
brothers  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Eobert  de  Mortain,  WiUiam 
FitzOsbem,  Roger  de  Montgommeri,  Geofirey  de  Mowbrai, 
Eoger  Bigod,  Gandulf  of  Eochester,  and  greatest  of  all, 
Laniranc,  the  loved  friend  and  counsellor,  the  archbishop 
— household  words  with  many  of  us — many  times  have 
held  deep  speech  with  t^eir  stem  lord,  William,  have 
feasted  in  the  refectory,  and  have  prayed  in  the  church, 
and  taken  counsel  in  this  chapter  room  of  the  great 
cathedral. 

Some  of  them  and  their  sons  are  buried,  we  believe, 
beneath  the  chapter  room  floor.  Robert  the  Crusader, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  unhappy  eldest  born  of  the 
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Conqneror,  we  know,  lies  in  front  of  the  higli  altar. 
William  Bnfus  spent  not  a  little  of  his  time  here.  It 
was  in  the  halls  of  Gloucester,  when  he  lay  sick  unto 
death,  that  he  thrust  the  staff  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Gant^bnry  into  the  unwilling  hands  of  Anselm,  who 
received  his  hurried  consecration  in  the  neighbouring 
minster.  The  nave — save  that  the  present  stone  roof 
replaced  the  older  one  of  wood  in  Henry  II. 's  days — 
was,  when  Anselm  was  consecrated,  very  much  as  we  see 
it  now,  only  a  little  whiter  and  more  new  looking.  Our 
iSJnster  Church,  among  other  stirring  scenes  and  stately 
ceremonials,  witnessed  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  III. 
and  the  sadder  sight  of  the  somewhat  hurried  obsequies 
of  King  Edward  it.,  who  lies  beneath  the  exquisite  cano- 
pied tomb  hard  by  the  high  altar. 

This  same  royal  tomb  received  more  ornamentation  at 
the  hands  of  King  Bichard  IL,  who,  curiously  enough, 
round  the  massive  Norman  pillars  which  overshadowed 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  Edward  11.  blazoned  his  favourite 
device  of  the  white  harte  couchant.  The  same  device 
—we  find  it  on  the  two  contemporary  portraits  of  that 
monarch,  worked  on  bis  robe,  one  of  which  is  in  that  most 
solemn  sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  other  on 
the  famous  Dyptich  of  Lord  Pembroke  at  Wilton  House 
— appears  to  have  been  the  cognizance  of  his  mother, 
widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  once  £iown  as  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent.  It  was  in  Gloucester  that  this  King  (Richard  IE.) 
held  the  famous  "  Money  "  Parliament.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  Commons  sat  in  the  Chapter  Boom,  and  the  King 
:-nd  the  Peers  met  in  the  beautiful  guest  chamber  of  the 
Ueanery — the  Deanery  for  200  years  the  Abbot's  Camera 
— then  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Prior — the  lodging  must 
this  Deanery  have  often  been  of  many  of  the  kmgs  of 
England — the  scene  of  many  a  flUning  event  in  the  History 
of  our  County. 

Betuming  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  II,,  there  is  a  special 
interest  surrounding  this  splendid  canopied  tomb  and  its 
beautiful  recumbent  effigy  of  the  murdered  King,  The 
neighbouring  Abbeys  of  Bristol,  Mahnesbury,  and  Kings- 
wood  refused  to  give  the  body  of  Edward  burial  witMn 
their  walls,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Queen  Isabella.  The 
fearless  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  Thoky,  cared  nothing  for  the 
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wicked  Queen  or  the  unpopularity  of  the  dead  King,  but 
gave  the  dead  Edward  a  royal  funeral,  and  laid  the  body 
tenderly  and  reverently  close  to  the  high  altar  of  hui 
Abbey,  Within  a  very  short  space  of  time  a  reaction  set 
in.  To  the  tomb  of  Edward,  the  unpopular  murdered 
monarch,  flocked  crowds  of  pilgrims,  each  with  their 
offerings  more  or  less  costly.  Soon  we  hear  that  through 
these  ofierings  the  treasury  of  the  Monastery  became  so 
enriched  that  had  the  Monks  pleased  they  could  have 
rebuilt  the  whole  of  the  vast  Abbey.  Among  the  more 
costly  of  the  earlier  gifts  at  the  tomb  were  "  ships  of 
gold,"  "  a  gold  cross  with  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross  set  in 
it,""aruby,"  &c.,  &c.  These  precious  offerings  were  from 
King  Edward  III.,  Queen  Fhilippa,  the  Black  Frince,  and 
others.  With  this  well-stored  treasury  the  great  archi- 
t«ct-Abbots  Wigmore,  Stanton,  and  ^rton,  recast  the 
whole  east  limb  of  the  Cathedral,  including  the  lantern, 
the  two  transepts,  and  the  choir  and  the  noble  and  per- 
fect cloister.  They  prepared,  too,  for  the  raising  and 
rebuilding  in  another  generation  of  the  present  matchless 
tower.  The  exquisite  Lady  Chapel  was  the  work  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a-half  later.  The  costly  and 
splendid  work  of  the  three  great  Architect-Abbots  was 
commenced  1327.  The  south  transept  was  completed  by 
1337,  and  is  by  several  years  the  oldest  piece  of  Perpen- 
dicular work  we  are  cognizant  of.  The  dioir — ^its  superb 
vaulting,  its  soaring  roof,  its  matchless  window — was 
finished  before  13&0,  before  which  date  the  exquisite 
glass  which  nearly  in  its  entirety  still  delights  and 
charms  ns,  was  all  fixed  in  its  place.  The  cloisters, 
north  transept,  and  the  rest  of  the  stalls  were  all  finished 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  great  east 
window,  the  framework  and  mullions  of  which  contain 
a  few  more  square  yards  than  the  great  York  window, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  lai^est  in  Englwd,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a  peculiar  historical 
interest.  Mr.  Winston,  one  of  the  greatest  experts  in 
ancient  stained  glass,  after  careful  investigation  into  the 
undoubted  genuine  heraldic  shields,  and  into  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  colours  used — after,  too,  calling  attention 
to  the  stone  framework  being  an  early  but  decided  ex- 
ample of  the  Perpendicular  style  and  the  stuued  glass 
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a  pure  example  of  the  Decorated,  taking  these  three 
pomta  especially  into  consideration  : — (1),  the  date  of 
the  armorial  bearings  (some  twelve  undouotedly  genuine 
ones  are  in  the  window] ;  (3),  the  sort  of  colours 
used;  (3),  the  difference  in  styles  between  the  stone 
framework  and  the  stoned  glass,  Mr.  Winston  unhesi- 
tatingly dates  the  completion  of  the  window  before  a.d. 
1350,  and  shows  us  that  we  have  here  a  group  of  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  army  of  heroes  connected  most  certainly 
in  some  way  with  this  county  and  engaged  in  the  cam- 

SEUgn  of  Edward  III.,  which  is  famous  for  the  battle  of 
ressy.  We  should  now  speak  of  this  glorious  window, 
simply  matchless  in  colour  and  size,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
batUe  of  Cressy.  The  "Cressy"  window  we  should  now 
term  it. 

I  have  forborne — in  this  little  sketch  of  historical 
memories,  to  touch  upon — ^what  will  be  far  more  eflB- 
ciently  handled  by  one  of  your  members  who  has 
honoured  the  gathering  with  his  presence,  and  whose 
great  European  reputation  will  enable  him  to  speak  with 
far  more  authority  than  any  to  which  I  could  pretend — 
an  the  peculiarly  inventive  character  of  the  three  great 
building  Abbots — Wigmore,  Stanton,  and  Horton,  and 
their  immediate  predecessor  Thoky.  He  will,  in  another 
department  of  our  work,  point  out  to  us  bow  these 
great  builders  not  only  introduced,  but  most  probably 
ravented,  Perpendicular  architecture,  that  form  of  Gothic 
BO  loved  in  England — almost  peculiar  to  our  island — how 
that  graceful  and  perfect  form  of  roofing  usually  called  by 
the  name  of  fan-tracery  first  appeared  in  the  matchless 
doiater  of  Gloncester.  My  task  has  been  to  evoke  a  few 
of  the  great  historic  memories  connected  with  this  storied 
{Mle. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ANCIENT  ENCAUSTIC  TILES  IN 
GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL' 

By   the   Rer.    JL    8.    POBTEB,   H.A.,   V£.A, 

No  Church  in  England  can  show  a  greatei  natnber  of  Ancient  En< 
caustic  Tiles  than  the  cathedral  of  the  dty  in  which  we  an  sow  met. 
They  are  probablj-  all  of  Worceatetshiie  manufoctnie,  and  moat  of  tbem 
date  from  1400  to  1460. 

The  most  iateresting  is  the  paremeiit  in  the  area  before  the  High 
Altar,  one  half  of  which  remains  as  it  was  originally  put  down  in  1455 
by  Abbot  Sebtoke.  It  is  foimed  of  several  compartmenta  of  which  the 
moBt  remarkable  is  composed  of  nine  tiles.  The  centre  one  bears  the 
armaof  the  Abbot  "Ermine  a  oinqnefoU,"  with  tiie  words  "Dompnns 
Thomas  Sebrok  Abbas."  On  the  upper  tile  will  be  seen  the  arma  d  the 
Abbey  of  Gloucester,  "croes  keys  with  a  sword  in  pale."  They  ware 
adopted  as  the  arms  of  the  See  on  its  creation  in  1541,  and  continued 
in  nse  till  the  aword  was  taken  away  by  Bishop  Frompton  in  1661. 
On  a  scroll  are  found  the  names  of  six  of  the  monks  who  had  assisted 
the  Abbot  in  his  undertaking,  and  the  bearings  of  one  of  them,  Bragg 
or  Brydges,  is  introduced  in  tiie  angles,  his  arms  being  "  a  cross  charged 
with  a  lion's  face  in  nombril  point,  differenced  by  a  pine  cone  in  dexter 
chief;"  these  arms  also  occur  in  one  of  the  north  windows  of  the 
church  of  Longdon,  in  Worceaterahire.  On  a  band  is  the  appropriate 
first  vene  of  the  133rd  psalm  ''  Eece  quam  bonum  et  quam  jncundum 
habitare  fratres  in  unum." 

Among  these  tiles  will  be  found  the  two  coats  of  arms  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Comnal],  the  second  son  of  King  John,  one  the  well-known 
lion  rampant  for  Poictou,  in  a  boidure  bexont^  for  Cornwall,  and  the 
other  tiie  eagle  displayed  which  he  bore  as  King  of  the  Romana.  Tilea 
bearing  these  arms  ate  found  not  only  here,  but  also  at  Worcester, 
Boideeley,  Dale,  Windsor,  Holt,  Malvern,  Exeter  and  Dublin,  and  It 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  tUes  would  all  date  between 
1256,  the  date  of  Richard's  election  as  King  of  the  Romans  and  his 
death  in  1271.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are  evidently 
of  much  later  date ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  though  these  and  other 
armorial  designs  were  originally  made  for  some  one  building,  to  which 
the  person  whose  arms  they  represent  had  been  a  benefactor,  yet  they 
were  later  on  freely  eapphed  to  other  churches,  and  were  used  merely 
with  a  view  to  their  decorative  eSecb 
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Tbia  observation  probably  also  holda  good  with  regard  to  mm.j  of  tbe 
tilea  which  will  be  obseTved  in  different  parta  of  the  Church.  There  is 
one  tile  which  was  certainly  originally  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Bristol, 
and  while  the  noble  families  of  de  Bohon,  de  Warenne,  MaltraTen, 
Beaachamp  of  Fowyke  and  others  may  have  been  benefactors  to  the 
Abbey  of  Gloncester,  it  is  not  eafe  to  conclude  that  they  were  so 
irithont  corroborative  evidence. 

Some  of  the  arms,  however,  were  doubtless  introduced  as  marks  of 
respect  to  friends  of  the  Abbey.  The  three  covered  caps  point  either  to 
Abbot  Boteler,  or  to  Boteler,  Lord  of  Sudeley,  who  was  made  a  E.G.  m 
1439,  and  died  in  1473  ;  the  arms  of  de  Clare  remind  us  of  the  genera- 
tions in  which  the  earldom  of  Olouccster  was  in  that  great  family,  and 
their  successors  the  Deapencers  are  similarly  commemorated.  There  are 
several  tiles  bearing  the  arms  of  abbots,  and  one  of  these  commemorates 
the  great  Abbot  Parker,  who  bore  "  Sable,  a  buck  trippant  ai;g  between 
three  pheons  or,  within  a  bordure  engraved  of  the  third."  Some  of  the 
armorial  tiles  in  the  Lady  Chapel  were  brought  from  Xew  I^nthony  on 
the  uisBOliition  of  Ibat  Priory,  Couapicnoua  among  these  is  ono  bearing 
"on  a  chevron  three  pastoral  slaves  between  three  Cornish  Choughs,' 
impaling  the  iirms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  These  are  the  arms  of 
Henry  Dene,  who  was  Archbishop  1501-1003.  He  was  prior  of 
Lanthony  to  the  day  of  his  death,  having  been  allowed  to  retain  that 
office  in  commendam  during  his  episcopate  at  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and 
Canterbury. 

Other  tiles  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  one  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Worcester,  another  bearing  the  words  "  Croys  Christ 
me  spede,  Amen,"  and  a  very  beautiful  design  with  the  inscription 
"  Orate  pro  anima  Johannis  Hertlond."  Perhaps  some  local  antiquary 
may  be  able  to  tell  us  who  this  John  Hertlond  was. 

Tq  a  room  in  the  Deanery  is  a  fine  pavement  partly  composed  of  a 
splendid  pattern  of  griffins,  which  is  also  to  he  found  at  Tewkesbury, 
and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  msgnificent  pavement  at  Broadwas 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Worcester,  Here  will  be  found  also 
several  examples  of  a  tile  which  is  frequently  found  in  churches  in  this 
^rt  of  England,  quite  thirty  exam^es  being  known  to  me.  It  is 
evideutly  the  lower  tile  of  a  set  of  four,  the  whole  set  giving  the  arms  of 
■Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  w5e  ^bella.  The 
bearings  on  this  scutcheon  were  quarterly  Beauchamp  and  Newburgh 
impaling  quarterly  de  Clare  and  le  Dcspencer. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  so  many  of  this  lower  comer  tile 
are  known,  the  other  three  of  the  set  can  nowhere  be  discovered.  It  is 
possible  that  the  set  was  originally  made  for  Hanley  Castle,  the  great 
bonse  of  Malvern  Chase,  where  according  to  Leland  the  Earl  and  his 
Countess  "lay  much."  Of  that  castle  not  one  stone  remains  upon 
another. 

The  arms  of  the  great  Earl  and  his  Conntess  seems  to  have  been  very 
differently  marshalled  at  various  times.  In  the  example  before  us  he 
impales  hie  wife's  arms  ;  on  a  seal  attached  to  the  Llantrissaint  Borongh 
Charter,  dated  1424,  his  arms  are  quartered  with  those  of  his  wife, 
the  contents  of  each  quarter  being  impaled,  while  on  the  monument  at 
Warwick  the  Countess'  Arms  are  borne  on  a  'scutcheon  of  pretence. 
Daltaway  figures  in  his  "  Heraldry  in  England  "  a  eet  of  four  tiles 
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which  muet  have  been  designed  by  the  Bome  hnud  as  those  whidi  I  hare 
jnst  Bpoken  of.  He  saya  that  tbej  are  in  the  Libiar;  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Gloucester,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them,  though  thay  exist  in 
a  vary  perfect  state  at  Middle  Littleton  near  EveHhtm.  The  arms  are 
those  of  the  great  Earl  of  Shrowflbnry,  vbo  quarters  the  arms  of  his 
first  wife  (FnmiTal)  and  impales  those  of  his  second  wife  (Beauchamp) 

Mr,  Bazele;  has  called  my  attention  to  some  very  remarkable  thir- 
teenth century  tUes  which  are  now  in  one  of  the  upper  chapels.  They 
lepresent  a  Knight  tilting,  and  aro  sioiilai  in  character  to  others  which 
hare  been  obaervad  at  Bomsey,  Lewes  and  Tintem,  He  wears  a  flat 
topped  helmet,  and  carries  a  heater  shaped  shield  and  a  spear  with  a 
triangolar  pennon. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  tiles  in  this 
Chnnh,  and  comm^id  all  of  them  to  careful  examination. 
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^rocteUtngs  at  f&tttinss  at  ttie  JEtogal  ^c^solosicat 
Institute. 

April  17th,  1890. 
Thb  Earl  Pbbot,  F.8.A.,  Prbbidist,  in  ths  Chaib. 

MiBS  H.  H.  Bu8K  communiooted  a  paper  on  "  The  Fortlicomiiig  Sixth 
Centenary  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  at  Florence." 

Mr.  J.  J.  DoHBBiY  read  a  paper  on  "  Belh :  their  Historj,  tJaes,  and 
Inscriptione." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Miss  Busk  and  to  Mr.  Doherty. 

May  Ist,  1890. 
The  Bbt.  Sib  T.  H.  B.  Bakbh,  Bast.,  in  tsb  Chair. 

Mr.  Chanokllob  Fbbgdson  read  a,  paper  on  "  Picture  Board 
Dummies,"  dealing  specially  with  the  figures  of  two  grenadiera  at  Car- 
lisle. These,  he  said,  TepTesented  grenadieis  of  the  2nd,  ot  Queen's 
Kegimont,  between  the  yean  1712  and  1727.  This  regiment  -was  raised 
in  1661  for  service  in  Tangier,  and  according;  to  Lord  Macaulay,  because 
it  bad  been  intended  for  engagementa  against  the  heathen,  bore  the  badge 
of  the  Paschal  lamb.  The  Chancellor,  however,  pointed  out  that  in 
''684  the  regiment  had  no  bodge  at  all ;  though  later,  as  these  dummies 
clearly  showed,  it  hore  a  lamb  pure  and  simple,  while  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  not  giantM  to  it  as  a  badge  until  the  general  warrant  of  1751,  which 
recites  that  the  "  ancient  badge  "  of  the  regiment  was  a  Iamb,  and  there- 
fore, by  a  curious  non  sequitur,  ordained  that  it  should  can;  on  its 
colours  the  Pasdial  lamb. 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  described  a  Picture  Board  Dummy  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden  at  Canons  Ashby.  The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
a  future  JatirndL 

Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  "  Auglo-Ifonnan  Ornament, 
compared  with  Designs  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS."  He  said  he  had  already 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper  "  On  Anglo-NoTman  Ornament 
compared  with  Designs  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSB," — (1)  the  evidence 
obtained  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  and  M.  Bouet  at  Caen  showed  conclusively 
that  the  style  now  termed  Korman  did  not  exist  in  Iformandy  at  the  date 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  (2)  that  there  were  numerous  architectural  details 
in  illuminiriod  MSS.  of  pre-Norman  date  which,  it  could  scarcely  be 
doubted,  were  derived  from  existing  buildings.    Photographs  were  ex- 
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hibited  of  Saxon  ohuiclies  which  ezUHted  simiUi  feataies.  He  boliaved 
that  BrittoQ'a  view,  that  the  Normans,  when  rebuilding  EngliBh  chuichee 
on  a  larger  ecale,  adhered,  both  from  policy  and  choice,  to  the  seven 
sU'le  of  architecture  they  brooght  with  them,  waa  genorallr  correct 
Whilst,  however,  Bemigiiu  bnilt  the  three  great  poitala  at  Lincoln  in 
identically  the  same  style  as  the  Conqneror's  obnrcb  at  Caen,  the  nanow 
anhae  on  either  Bide,  if  of  contemporary  date,  afford  an  early  instance  of 
the  adoption  of  roll  mouldings  and  ornamental  labels  anch  aa  occnr  at 
Stovr,  as  well  as  in  tho  picture  of  "  Duustan  "  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
ClandiuB  A  3,  the  date  of  which  ia  e.  1000.  Numeions  featatea  derived 
from  Ctedmon'a  "Paraphrase"  and  other  illuminated  MSB.  of  the  same 
period  were  ahown  to  correspond  with  details  in  Anglo-Norman  chnichea 
In  Oxford  Cathedral  this  was  especially  the  case.  And  as  the  weathering 
of  the  majority  of  the  choir  capitals  contrast  with  the  sharper  linea  of  the 
carving  believed  to  be  of  twelfth  century  date,  tliis,  iit.  Harrisoa  said, 
would  appear  to  afford  sufficient  proof  thut  the  interlacing  stalks  and  other 
peculiarities  in  font  of  them,  and  ihe  acanthus  foliage  in  two,  a  revival  of 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Wcstwood,  took  pbce  in  the  tenth  century, 
belong  to  the  period  which  docnmentaty  evidence  would  lead  one  to  select 
for  them,  vii.,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  "  break  of 
joint "  which  has  been  detected  in  tho  eastern  half  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  fact  that  vaulting  ribs  were  not  contemplated  when  the  choir  aisles 
were  built,  point  to  Uie  same  conoluaion. 
Yotee  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Ferguson  and  to  Wc.  Park  Harrison. 

Jlnttquilitv  anil  SBorlis  of  ^it  (Exhtbtttb. 

By  ihe  County  Hotel  Company,  Carlisle. — Two  Picture  Board  Dummy 
Oienadieis, 

By  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart.-^A  Picture  Board  Dummy  Grenadier. 

The  Sbt.  Qrxvili;!  I.  Chbbtsb  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  bronze 
weapons  and  implements,  more  than  o  hundred  in  number,  which  he  hod 
collected  laxt  winter  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  NorUiem  Syria,  Dfiypt, 
Sicily  ou'l  Itnly, 

Eepeeiullv  remarkable  were  a  celt,  a  rare  object  to  be  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  xud  a  singular  implement  of  nearly  circular  shape  discovered  on  the 
site  of  life  ancient  Colophon,  inland  from  Smyrna,  a  plaee  which  has 
already  contributed  an  ivoty-handled  bronse  knife  and  a  massive  silver 
pin  to  the  collection  of  Canon  Greenwell  of  Durham, 

Ten  javelin  heads  of  elegant  form  and  a  short  spear  came  from  ZaUeh 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria  and  a  fine  bronze  chiael  from 
Baalbek.  The  haft  of  the  speai  is  turned  into  a  kind  of  crook,  following 
in  that  respect  the  Syrian  type  and  that  of  the  opposite  island  of  Cyprus. 

From  Egypt  were  exhibited  specimona  of  gresl  variety  and  interest. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  a  beautiful  small  axe  found  at  Tel-el-Amama, 
the  capital  of  the  heretic  King  Khu~en-Aten,  who  abandoned  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  gods  of  £^pt  for  that  of  the  Disk  of  the  Sun.  One  side  of 
this  remarkable  oze,  which  ia  covered  with  a  patina  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  is  benutifully  engraved  with  a  cartouche.  The  inscription 
reads,  Nutar  N^er,  [fia,  T<Utoij  Ankli]  Ta  Ankh,  i.e.,  "  Beautiful  God, 
Ba-Tattoo-Ankb,  giver  of  life."  The  hieroglypliB  within  the  porentheaif 
being,  as  it  seems,  the  name  of  an  unknown  king. 
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Tvo  falchionB  of  tin  type  come  also  fiom  Tel-el-Amarna.  The  largest 
ot  these  is  attached  to  ita  original  stick,  which,  howerer,  does  not  appeal 
to  be  of  any  known  Egyptian  wood,  but  was  probably  brought  front  the 
Land  of  Pont,  be  that  Ceylon  oi  eUewhore,  from  whence  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  wont  to  import  lare  kinds  of  wood.  The  bark  of  the 
stiek  still  retains  the  marks  of  the  twine  by  which  the  weapon,  whieh 
probably  was  official  or  processional,  was  originally  attached.  Xwo  tiny 
axes  fnnn  lliebes  may  hare  been  either  toys  oi  foundation  deposits.  A 
very  cnrions  group  of  weapons  or  implements  found  in  a  tomb  In  the 
Oebel  behind  Erment,  South  of  Thebes,  present  several  new  forms,  and 
e  of  another  implement  from  Tel-el  Amama  remains  up  to  this  time 


From  Italy  many  curions  typra  were  exhibited,  both  of  the  Pie-bistoric 
and  Etruscan  periods.  Amongst  the  Utter  is  an  Etrusoan  Ear-ring  orna- 
mented with  three  knobs,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  object  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  BomeJibulcB  of  peculiar  form  are  beautifully  engraved  with 
various  patterns  indoding  the  Svaatika  and  the  Maltese  cross.  They  were 
found  near  Borne,  and  exactly  ntsemble  examples  in  the  new  Etrusiian 
Mnsenm  in  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio  outside  the  Porta  del  Populo  in  that 
city,  which  were  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ealerii  near  Civita 
Castellana.  An  Etruscan  collar  formed  of  bionze  pendents  is  of  such 
ponderous  weight  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  formed  the  decoration  of 
a  hoive  mthet  than  of  a  man. 
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RENTAL  OP  ALL  THE  H0U8E3  IN  GLOUCESTER,  A.a  14B5,  from  &  roll  fa 
Uie  poBHMion  of  THE  CORPORATION  OF  QL0UCB8TER,  oompOad  1^ 
RoBiBT  CoLB,  Ckdod  of  LluiUi<mj,  edited  wlUi  a  tmuUtian  br  W.  E. 
Btbvehsok.  Iwued  uoder  the  autJioiitf  of  the  Corporatioii  ol  Olouceater, 
Gloucester  :  Printed  by  JoHR  Beluitcs,  1890. 

Sir  John  Doriogton,  in  tfao  admirable  Inauganl  Addnea  whicli  he 
delivered  before  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  st  Gloucester, 
mentioned  the  valuable  parchment  roll  or  rontal  of  1456,  which  the 
Corporation  of  that  citf  has  juat  permitted  to  be  printed  and  isaned  to 
enbacribers.  A  copy  is  now  on  our  table,  printed  by  Mr.  John  Bellows  : 
the  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  afford 
additional  proof,  if  sQch  waa  required,  that  one  and  the  same  individnal 
may  combine  id  himself  the  qnalitica  which  make  a  eucceseful  man  of 
business,  and  those  which  make  an  enthusiastic,  painstaking  and 
Bccmnte  archnologiet,  each  aa  the  members  of  ^e  Institute  were 
delighted,  at  Gloucester,  to  recognise  under  the  unassuming  garb  and 
modest  demeanour  of  the  master  printer,  who  was  their  deerone  round 
Boman  Gloucester. 

The  roll  itself  waa  exhibited  at  the  conversazione  given  by  the  Mayor 
to  the  members  of  the  Butitute :  it  ia  in  good  condition  and  well 
preserved,  nearly  fifteen  inches  in  width  by  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
and  written  in  a  bold  and  legible  baud.  The  manuacript  is  arranged 
in  two  parallel  columns  with  a  blank  space  between :  this  denotes 
the  street,  and  baa  the  name  written  tliereon.  This  blank  space 
is  further  ornamented,  here  and  there,  with  spirited  sketches  in  black 
and  led  of  the  various  churches  and  crosses  of  Gloucester,  and  also  of 
the  pillory,  which  was  on  a  liberal  scale,  calculated  to  accommodate  at 
the  same  time  the  heads  and  wrists  of  a  brace  of  delinquents.  These 
valuable  sketches,  valuabls  because  we  believe  them  to  be  accurate, 
though  rough,  are  well  reproduced  in  the  book  before  ua.  Each  column 
of  manuscript  represents  a  side  of  a  street,  and  contains  in  due  order 
the  tenements  therein  with  the  names  of  the  owners  and  occupiers,  their 
avocations,  some  particulars  as  to  their  title,  and  the  amount  tjiey  pay  to 
the  landgavel  (if  anything  is  paid).  Blanks  are  left  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  various  tenements  in  front,  i.e.,  to  the  street,  which  blanks  have 
never  been  filled  up.  The  roll,  is  in  fact,  a  street  directory  to  medieval 
Gloucester,  but  fuller  in  its  particulars  by  many  itema  than  modem 
directories  are.  It  ia  compiled  from  older  rolb,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
the  able  editor,  shews  that  the  oldest  roll,  Bobort  Cole,  the  compiler, 
makes  use  of,  ia  one  of  the  time  of  Henry  UL  It  would  also  seem 
that  these  older  roIU  were  landgavel  loUs,  aa  in  the  case  of  tenements 
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paying  landgavel,  Cole  traces  their  titles  bock,  which  be  doee  not  do  in 
the  case  of  t«nementB  paying  no  landgayel.  Of  these  latter,  Cole 
enamerates  346  as  agaisEt  310  paying  landgavel,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
number  of  houses,  800,  given  in  an  earlier  lolt,  now  in  the  British 
Mnaeutn,  as  standing  on  the  King's  demesne  in  Qloacestei.  As  the 
landgavel  was  a  seigneurial  and  not  a  crown  due,  it  must  not  he  supposed 
that  the  owners  of  the  846  tenements  paid  no  landgavel  at  all.  They 
paid  it  to  their  chief  lords,  while  the  owners  of  the  310  paid  to  the 
bailiffs  of  Glouceeter,  who  farmed  the  city  from  the  King.  Cole  ia 
described  in  the  roll  as  "  Fratrem  Bobertum  Cole,  CSwiwitctim  Ltm- 
thon[i(B]  juxta  Qlou\<x^ruim\  Reniarium  ibidem."  He  was  probably 
the  rent-collector  of  landgavel  under  the  bailifia. 

The  back  of  the  roll  is  occupied  by  an  elaborat*  pedigree  of  the  kings 
of  England,  which  is  printed  with  the  other  matter.  A  good  general 
index  concludes  the  hook,  which  commences  with  an  introduction  by  Mr, 
W.  H.  Stevenson  full  of  most  valuable  matter. 

We  hope  that  many  other  municipalities  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  this  to  do  likewise,  though  Gloucester  is  far  from  being 
the  first  in  the  field.  Good  work  would  be  done  by  any  one  who  would 
compile  and  print  a  list  of  those  municipalities  whose  records  can  be, 
more  or  less,  consulted  in  print.  London,  Oxford,  Manchester,  Carlisle, 
St.  Albans,  Nottingham,  Macclesfield,  Ac,  occur  to  oui  recollection,  but 
many  more  names  could  be  added. 

THE  KONnHEKTAL  INSCRIPTIONB  of  the  Churoh.  ChorchyHrd,  and  Cemetery 
of  S.  MICHAEL'S  DAL8T0H,  CUMBERLAND,  by  Juiits  Wnsos,  H.A, 
Vicar:  DaJaton,  CumbecUod,  W.  B.  Be<i,  Octavo  pagM,  ivi,  163.     Price  Ce. 

The  fashion  for  publishing  Monumental  Inscriptions  appears  to  have 
"caught  on"  in  the  north.  In  1878  Mr.  Wake  published  those  in 
Brigham  and  Bridekirk  parishes,  in  Cumberlrmd  ;  in  1888  and  1889  Mr. 
Bellasis  {Lanea^er  Iferaldj  did  the  whole  of  those  in  the  old  parishes  of 
Westmorland ;  and  in  1 889  Miss  Ferguson  did  those  of  S.  Cuthbert, 
Carlisle.  An  energetic  vicar  and  a  patriotic  parish  clerk  now  combine 
to  do  those  of  Dalston,  near  Carlisle ;  the  first  edites,  and  furnishes  an 
intereating  preface  and  notes,  while  the  second  prints  and  publishes  at 
his  own  risk.  !No  great  county  families  are  recorded  on  these  monu- 
ments ;  there  was  little  room  for  ench  in  a  parish  that  held  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  and  his  palace  of  Boss,  but  there  are  many  suhstantial  families 
of  intermediate  rank  between  county  families  and  "  statesmen  "  (yeomen 
they  ate  called  in  the  south),  whose  pedigrees  should  be  put  on  record 
by  the  local  genealogists ;  to  that  end  this  book  is  valuable  help.  Only 
two  bishops  of  Carlisle,  Bainbow  and  Percy  are  buried  and  have  monu- 
ments at  Dalston,  bnt  the  near  relatives  of  many  others  have  found 
sepulchre  there. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  got  np,  and  does  credit  to  Dalston  and 
its  pariah  clerk.  We  believe  that  the  Monumental  Inscriptions  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Wigton  are  in  the  press. 


^d  by  Google 
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GRENADIER  OF  H.M.  SECOND  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT,  1714-1727. 
From  Picture  Board  Dummy,  No.  i.  Cduntv  Hotel,  Carusle. 
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PIOTUEE    BOARD    DTTMMIES    AT   THE    COUNTY     HOTEL 

CARLISLE.' 

By  R  a  FEBQVSON  ¥.S.k.    (ChuicdloT  of  Carliale.) 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  attended 
the  Eniccessful  meeting  at  Carlisle  Jn  1882,  may  recoil^ 
two  Picture  Board  Dummies,  or  life  sized  figures  of 
grenadiers,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  temporary 
museum  then  formed.  These  figures  are  painted  on 
planks  or  boards  joined  together,  and  are  cut  out, 
or  shaped  to  the  outline,  like  figures  cut  out  of  card- 
board. They  are  the  property  of  the  County  Hotel 
Company,  Carlisle,  and,  as  uiey  usually  occupy  positions 
on  the  main  staircase  of  the  hotel,  they  are  well  known 
to  travellers  to  and  from  the  north,  and  enquiry  is  often 
made  at  the  office,  as  to  who  and  what  they  represent. 
The  usual  answer  is  that  these  figures  represent  two  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  guards,  and  that  they  are  in 
some  way  or  other  relics  of  the  campaign  of  1745.  That 
these  figures  are  of  an  earlier  date,  and  that  they  repre- 
sent grenadiers  of  the  2nd  or  Queen's  regiment  of  foot, 
now  Uie  Royal  West  Surrey  regiment,  we  hope  presently 
to  show :  meanwhile  we  propose  to  give  a  dettuled  account 
of  the  uniforms,  accoutrements,  and  arms,  distinguishing 
the  figures  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  L 

No.  1,  a  grenadier,  total  height  to  top  of  the  tnft  or  pompon  of  his 
mitre  shaped  cap,  7  feet  3  inchea  :  as  the  cap  ia  one  foot  6  inches  hi^ 
and  covers  the  forehead  down  to  the  top  of  the  line  of  the  ejebroirs, 
the  wearer  is  b  feet  10  inches  in  height  to  that  line,  and  must  he  at  least 
6  feet  2  inches  in  total  height,  particularly  aa  he  stands  with  his  feet  18 

'  Read  at  the  moathly  meetdng  of  the  Isititute,  May  Ut^  lSS(k 

VOX.  ZLvn  (No.  188).  2  s 
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inchos  apart,  whicb  waa  at  the  date  of  these  figaraa  the  positdon  of 
attention. 

He  is  dressed  in  a  long  broad  skirted  red  coat,  piped,  oi  edged  vrith 
white,  now  turned  by  age,  or  varnish,  into  yellow :  the  piping  ia  nearly  J 
inch  in  breath.  His  chest,  down  to  hie  waist  belt,  is  covered  by  aplaeiron 
of  green  cloth,  piped  or  edged  as  the  coat :  it  has  six  buttons  on  either 
Bide,  set  two  and  two  at  the  ends  of  bops  of  white  piping,  nearly  2} 
inches  long.  The  buttons  are  plain,  and  whether  of  yellow  or  white 
metal,  it  is  difficult  now  to  say.  The  coat  has  laige  deep  cuSa  of  green, 
slit  below  the  arm,  and  piped  or  edged  as  the  coat :  each  cuff  is  9  inches 
in  depth  below  the  arm,  and  6  inches  above  it:  each  has  a  row  of  buttons 
(four  are  shown)  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  cuff,  going  round  the  arm: 
parallel  to  the  piping  is  an  omametital  band,  a  broad  white  stripe  between 
narrower  stripes  of  white  and  green.  Theia  are  pockets  in  the  front  of 
^ch  coat  skirt  covered  by  immense  pentagonal  flaps,  each  nearly  a  foot 
in  breath  by  10  inches  in  depth,  and  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  the 
same  ornamentation  as  on  the  cuffs.  One  of  these  pocket-flaps  is  well 
seen:  the  other  is  almost  covered  by  the  huff  leather  pouch  presently  to 
be  described.  Below  the  waift  belt,  the  upper  parts  of  the  ekirts  are 
buttoned  together  by  two  buttons,  set  at  the  end  of  loops  as  on  the  plaelron: 
the  lowest  of  these  buttons  ia  about  six  inches  below  the  waiet  helL* 

The  coat  is  cut  low  at  the  neck,  and  there,  and  at  the  wrists,  the  shirt 
is  well  in  evidence.  A  cravat  goes  round  the  man's  neck,  and  its  twisted 
ends  (as  seen  in  the  other  figure)  hang  down  in  front,  but  are  concealed 
in  this  case  by  the  grenadier's  hands  and  fusil. 

The  breeches  are  covered  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  hut  will  he  either 
green  or  red :  Gannon's  Historical  Records  of  the  2nd  foot  show  that  in 
1685  that  regiment  wore  green  breeches,  and  in  1741  red  ones.* 

The  stockings  are  white,  and  drawn  over  the  knees,  and  so  over  the 
ends  of  the  breeches,  or  Venetians,  as  Grose  calls  them*:  they  are  gar- 
t-ered  below  the  knee,  and  apparently  rolled  over  at  the  tops.  The 
garters  are  either  black  or  green.  The  stockings  are  actual 
stockings,  not  leggings  such  as  the  grenadiers  and  drummers  wear  in 
Hogarth's  "March  toFinehley",  and  "England",  as  proved  by  the  white 
strap  going  under  the  foot,  distinctly  visible  in  these  pictures  In  the 
case  of  these  dummies  there  is  no  foot  strap,  and  the  stockings  go  inside 
the  coverings  of  the  feet,  which  are  ankle  jack  boots.* 

'  Three  Imttoni  are  vinble  in  tlu»  posv-  merely  a  ddleotion  of  ooloured  figures :  in 

tion  on  the  secoDd  figure :  probably  the  til  about  Uiree  vsriedes  of  foot  anil  four 

number  ia  four,  aet  two  and  two,  the  of  hone  of  each  r^juneot  coloured  pni- 

upper  ones  being  ooacealed  by  the  hands,  perly  and  the  arrangameiit  of  laca,  buttona 

ImOU,  tie.  &c.  shown.    The  press  mark  ia  112  E. 

^  In  a  series  of  283  coloured  drawings  14,   I  am  endebted  to  the   Hon.  H.  A. 

illnBtrative  of  the  Complete  History  of  Dillon  F.S.A.,  for  this  information. 
the  ^tlah  Standiog  Anaf  from  16fl0  to  *  MSitmry  Antiquitia,  ^d  editian,  vol 

1700  drawn  bv  Colonel  Clifford  Walton,  1,  p.  813. 

C.B.,  and  eihibited  at  the  Royal  Military  *  It  is  clear  that  during  the  last  half 

^diibitioD  1S90  Rojal  Hospital  Chela^  of  the  17th  century  and  the  early  port  of 

(No.  1910  in  the  catiJogue)  a  figure  repre-  the  18th,  the  EogUsh  army  did  not  wear 

■anting  a  soldier  of  the  Queen'i  raiment  leggings  or  gaiters  over  their  stockiiiga. 

waan  greeo  breeches.    I  do  not  know  Col.  But  by  tJie  middle  of  the  1 3th  century 

Walton's  authority  for  his  very  interestiug  they  had  adopted  long  white  Icgginn  or 

drawiuga.      Cannon    for    his    regimental  gaiters    coming    high    up     the    thighs 

records  took  hia  picturea  ot  unifuno  from  buttoned   up    the  sides,   and   atnpped 

a  coloured  book  in  the  British  Museum.  under  the  tMt. 
This  book  has  not  been  published,  but  ia 
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The  mitro-Bhaped  cap,  I  foot  &  incbee  high,  is  of  red  cloth  with  a  green 
flap  or  frontlet  over  the  brow.  The  tuft  on  the  top  is  apparently  green, 
but  ages  of  Tarnish  have  made  the  paint  ahoost  black.  On  the  frontlet 
is  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  not  a  paachul  Iamb,  but  a  plain  lamb,  with  a  tail 
like  a  fox's  brash.     Bound  the  edge  of  the  frontlet  is  the  motto  : — 

PRI8TtN.£  TXaTUTIB  UEKOB. 

Above  the  frontlet  is  the  feather  badge  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
above  that  again  a  crown. 

The  accoutiements  consist  of  waist  belt  of  buff  leather  -.  a  sling  from 
the  front  of  this  carries  the  sword  and  bayonet :  a  aecond  sling  from  the 
back  mast  be  required  to  further  support  the  swoid.  A  buff  leather  pouch, 
about  one  foot  square,  bangs  on  the  right  front  by  a  ctobb  belt  which 
passsea  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  comes  outside  of  the  waist  belt  This 
croea  belt  has  a  plain  buckle  in  it  about  the  level  of  the  waist  belt 
From  the  second  figure  we  find  it  baa  another  buckle  at  the  level  of  the 
shoulder :  we  do  not  at  present  see  the  object  of  two  buckles  in  one  cross 
belt.  The  pouch  ia  plain,  that  ie  to  say  it  has  nob  the  royal  cypher  and 
crown  displayed,  as  on  the  pouches  of  the  guardsmen  in  "  The  March  to 
'FimhUjf  m  1745"  :  at  that  date  the  cross  'belt  of  the  pouch  passes  under- 
neath the  waist  belt  and  not  outside  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  plate  in  Canuon'e  Historical  Records  of  the  2nd  foot :  see  also  figure 
of  a  Grenadier  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Quards,  reprodnced  in 
the  Aiclueolqgical  Journal  vol.  xxiii.  from  "  The  Grenadiers'  Fzercise  of 
the  Grenade  in  His  Majesty's  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,"  by 
Bernard  Lens.    The  date  of  this  figure  is  1735. 

The  arms  consist  of  fusil  with  bulf  leather  stiug,  socket  bayonet, 
and  basket  hilted  sword,  which  laet  hangs  in  elings  from  the  waift  belt  at 
the  left  side.  The  bayonet  is  carried  in  front  of  the  left  thigh  (a  very 
awkward  position  one  would  imagine)  by  the  foremost  sword  eting,  pass- 
ing through  a  loop,  we  fancy,  on  its  inside.  In  the  pictnres  just  referred 
to,  sword  and  bayonet  are  carried  in  a  double  frog  at  the  left  side  slung 
&om  the  waist  belt  The  fusil  is  a  snaphance,  or  flint  lock,  with  bright 
baireL 

The  position  is  not  known  to  the  present  mannal  and  platoon  exercise  ; 
the  feet  are  separated  by  about  18  inches  •}  the  bntt  of  the  fusil  rests  on 
the  ground,  barrel  to  the  right,  lock  to  the  front  The  hands  rest,  palms 
downwards,  right  hand  uppermost,  on  the  muzzle  of  the  fusil,  elbows 
squared  level  with  the  shoulders,  head  slightly  turned  to  the  right. 

The  pouch  will  contain  three  grenades,  and  probably  the  cartridges  for 
the  fnsil,  unless  they  are  in  one  of  the  coat  pocket&  The  grenadiers 
of  the  foot^ards  in  1684  carried  a  cartoach  box  and  a  "  Granada  poncL" 
See  A  Qeaeral  and  complete  Liet  MiliiaTy,  &c.,  of  that  dale,  printed  in 
Appendix  X.  to  Grose's  Military  Antigtdtia,  fint  edition. 

The  face  is  clean  shaven  and  feems  to  be  a  portrait,  the  hairis  close  cut 
at  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  what  it  may  be  behind  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

>  TheBiigIuhATn]vdidiiot,in thel7tb  AniiqaitUt.'Eiemtai  for  pike,  miuket, 

oentDi7  and  the  early  |«rt  c^  the  18th  balbCTt,  &c.    Standing  at  atteatioti  with 

GeDtDi7,  Idling  thdr  heela  tt^ether  at  at-  the   hwls  dosed,  wu  introduced  fiom 

tention :  see  t£e  plates  in  Qroie'*  Military  PruBma  about  the  middle  of  Uit  centuij. 
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So.  2,  a  grenadier,  originally  of  the  same  height,  7  feet  3  inches,  a> 
No.  1,  but  it  haa  lost  its  feet,  and  stands  only  7  feet  high.  The  figure  ia 
nuiformed,  acooutred,  and  armed  exactly  as  the  other.  The  fusil  is 
elung  on  the  back,  and  is  not  visible  with  the  exception  of  its  sling, 
which  passes  over  all,  i.e.,  outside  of  waist  belt  and  cross  belt.  The 
barrel  of  the  fusil  should  appear  over  the  right  shoulder,  bat  has  been 
broken  off.  The  right  arm  is  extended  downwards  at  the  right  side, 
knuckles  outwards,  and  holds  a  grenade.  The  left  arm  is  doubled  at  the 
elbow,  left  hand  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  knuckles  to  the 
front;  head  a  little  to  the  left.  The  basket  hilt  of  the  sword  appears  at 
the  left  side. 

Like  the  other,  the  face  is  clean  shaven  and  seems  a  portrait. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  two  figures : 
thej  were  brought  in  1853  to  the  County  Hotel  by  Mr. 
Breach,  from  the  Bush  Hotel  when  he  moved,  as  landlord, 
from  one  house  to  the  other.  The  Bush  Hotel  was  a 
famous  place  in  the  coaching  and  posting  days :  how 
these  figures  came  there  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  there 
they  had  been  as  long  as  memory  of  them  runneth.  The 
late  Lord  Lonsdale  {Earl  St.  George)  professed  to  have 
found  at  Lowther  Castle,  some  memoranda  shewing  that 
these  figures  were  made  from  the  wood  of  a  tree  grown 
in  Lowther  Park.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  clue  to 
their  history  is  now  lost. 

The  lamb  and  the  motto  PristiTUB  virtutis  memor.* 
clearly  identify  these  figures  as  belonging  to  the  Queen's 
or  2nd  regiment  of  foot,  now  the  Royal  West  Surrey 
regiment :  the  tall  caps  identify  them  as  belonging  to  the 
grenadier  company.  The  limits  of  time  are  demied  by 
the  feather  badge  on  the  caps,  which  this  regiment  carriM 
from  1714  to  1727  :  during  this  period  the  regiment  was 
styled  "  The  Princess  of  Wales'  Own  Kegiment  of  Foot", 
and  bore  the  feather  badge.*  The  figures  are  thus  identi- 
fied as  grenadiers  of  the  Queen's  or  2nd  reMaent  of  foot, 
between  the  years  1714  and  1727.    From  Cannon's  His- 

'  The  motto,  Prittina  viH-Jtlt  mtiror  nothaiingsQueenCoiuortsTuUble^the 

waBgiTBQ  to  the   Queen's  regiment  for  regiment  (tlie  Queen's)  wu  o«!Ied  after 

gall&nt  conduct  at  the  redaction  ill  1703  liia  daughter-in-law    "Hie   PrinoesB  of 

of    ToDgres   on  tLe  Soar  in   Umburg,  Wslea'  Own  E«giment  of  Foot."    When 

Belgium,  when  tbe  regiment  was  forc^  she  came  to  share  the  throne  on   the 

to  surrender  nfter  an  obaUnate  defence  death  of  deorgf  I,  in  1727,  ita  appeUa- 

of  iS  hours,  but  naa  made  Royal.  tion  vaa  again  chancred  to  "The  Queen'a 

Sir  Sibbold  Scott,  Tit  BriiiA  Army,  Own  Regiment  of  Foot." 

vol  iii,  436.  Sir  Sibbald  Soott,  Hie  BTiiii\  Army, 

'On  the   let  August,  1714,  George  I  toL  iii,  p  4S7- 


GRENADIER  OF  H.M.  SECOND  REGIMENT  OF  FOOT,  1714-1717. 
From  Picture  Board  DuMuy,  No.  x,  Coumtv  Hotel,  Carlisle. 
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torical  Records  we  learn  that  the  Queen's  regiment  was 
on  service  in  England  from  1712  to  1729.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  in  the  north  ot  England,  and  at  CarLisle  about 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  1715. 

The  Foment,  whose  grenadiers  are  represented  by 
these  figures,  the  Eoyw  West  Surrey  regiment,  was 
raised  in  1661,  as  the  first  Tangier  regiment ;  it  arrived 
at  Tangier  on  the  29th  January,  1662.'  After  that  place 
was  absoidoned,  the  regiment,  consisting  of  two  battalions, 
and  560  men,  returned  to  ^gland  in  1684,  its  colonel 
being  the  well  known  Piercy  Kirk.  The  2nd  Tangier 
regiment  also  returned,  and,  as  the  designations  of  these 
regiments  as  Tangier  regiments  now  became  meaningless, 
fi^h  designations  were  required :  the  first  Tangier  regi- 
ment, consolidated  into  one  battalion  became  "  llie 
Queen's,"  and  the  second  Tangier  re^ment  became  the 
"  Dachess  of  York's."  They  tuso  adopted  the  colours  of 
those  ladies  for  their  facings,  viz.,  green  for  the  Queen's, 
and  yellow  for  the  other  raiment,  whose  fortunes  do  not 
concern  us.» 

What  the  uniform  of  this  regiment  was  when  first 
raised  may  be  doubted  :  in  all  probability  they  were 
armed  with  pike  and  musket,  and  wore  buff  coats  and 
cuirasses.  In  1685  "John  Synhouse"  occurs  as  ensign  in 
the  list  of  officers  of  the  regiment  given  in  A  &enercUand 
Com/pleat  List  Military,  dc,  printed  in  appendix  to 
Gn^e's  MUitary  Antiquities.  This  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  Senhouses  of  Netnerhall  in  Cumberland,  and  nephew 
to  Captain  Richard  Senhouse,  who,  from  having  served  in 
Tangier,  is  known  in  the  family  as  the  "  Tangier  Captain." 
His  portrait  is  at  Netherhall,  and  as  the  nephew  would 
probably  select  his  uncle's  old  raiment,  the  portrait  is 
probably  in  the  uniform  of  the  First  Tangier  regiment. 

'  Anio>teIabiM*tauidTalu*bl«hurto>7  Uiu  loopt  tatted  witb  yellow  upon  »d 

of  tile  regimeDt  I*  bautg  puUiBbed  ojf  oo&ta,  Jta." 

Ool  John  DsTin,  P.SA.,  Bid  Bitt.  the  Queen'e  Own  IVoop. 

Queen's  (Royal  Wnt  Snirey  Begiment)  The  gnuudiei*  paid  eUd  and  armed  ■■ 

'  Blue,  Breen,  and  yellow  were  in  tlie  Uw  King's  diSBroenot  by  great  ioop*  with 

iimea  ot  Charlce  II  the  ODloiin  rapec-  yellow  tii(1«  on  their  coate. 

tively  of  the  ^ft,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke's  Troop. 

Duke  of  Yoik.    lliuB   "  A  Qtneral  and  Qnnadiera  difierend  by  ooat  loop*  of 

OmnjiUat  LM  Unitary,  (tc.,"  printed  in  ydloie  upon  their  breaata. 

Appendix  x  to  Qroae's  MUitary  J.nti'  The  tiuee  troupa  were  themeelvea  dia- 

quilia  giraa —  tinguiihed  by  pouoh  belta,  oovered  rta- 

"  Kine'a  Own  Troop  of  Hone  Onaida."  pootivaly  with  Ua^  green  and  yellow 

"The  gMoadicn  of  thb  tiwp  hsve  velreb 
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The  portrait  onlv  shews  the  head  and  cheet:  the 
"  Taogier  captain  is  represented  in  cuirass,  gilt  gorget, 
white  cravat,  red  coat  nchly  laced  with  gold,  and  black 
full  bottomed  wig.*  Colonel  Davis  in  his  History  of  the 
Queen's  gives  full  length  front  and  back  view  of  an  officer 
of  the  regiment  taken  from  two  ^ures  of  officers  in  a 
view  of  Tangier  by  Wencedaus  Hollar  in  1669 :  these 
figures  are  dressed  in  long  full  skirted  and  richly  laced  red 
coats,  but  wear  neither  cuirass  nor  gorget.* 

Cannon's  Historical  Records  of  the  regiment  gives  a 
coloured  picture  shewing  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  a 
grenadier,  and  a  private  sentinel  in  16ij5.  All  wear  red 
coata  with  broad  skirts,  green  breeches,  and  white 
stockings : — the  officer  and  private  wear  flapped  and 
plumed  hats :  there  is  little,  but  the  arms,  distinctively 
military  about  the  costume  of  these  two.  The  grenadier 
wears  a  tall  conical  fur  cap  with  a  red  jelly  bag  hanging 
therefrom.  Grenadiers  were  first  introduced  into  the 
English  Army  in  1678.  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  under  date 
of  June  29,  1678,  writes. 

Betumed  mth  my  Loid  by  Haonelow  Heath,  where  we  saw  the  newly 
toieed  army  encamped.  .  .  .  Now  were  brought  into  aervice  a  new 
Bort  of  aoldiere,  called  Orenadiers,  who  were  dexterous  in  flinging  hand 
grenadea,  every  one  haying  a  pouch  full :  they  had  farred  cape  with 
sloped  cronoB  like  janizaries,  which  made  them  look  very  fierce,  fmd 
some  had  long  hoods  hanging  down  behind,  as  we  picture  fools.  Theii 
clothing  being  likewise  piebald,  yellow  and  red. 
Yellow  and  red  were  the  livery  colours  of  the  House  of 
Stuart :  they  did  not  long  continue  to  be  the  grenadier 
uniform.  By  1684  grenadier  companies  were  attached  to 
most  of  the  regiments  of  infantry,  and  also  to  the  three 
troops  of  horse  guards.  They  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
regiments  with  certain  differences  which  are  specified  in 
the  old  grenadier  song  : — 

Come  let  us  Gil  a  bumper,  and  drink  a  health  to  those 
Who  carry  caps  and  pouches,  and  wear  the  looped  clothes. 

'  1  am   indebted    to  Uie   I&ta    Ucs.  goota,"  wbioh  Bwred  in  Tangier.      In 

SenhouM  of  Nfltherball,  for  kindly  mak-  I6S8  Riohard  9enbou«  was  "Pratique 

ing  ms  a  water  odIoiit  sketch  of  this  Hr."  at  Tangier,  we  CoL  Davis's  Miitery 

portrait  very  abortl;  before  bar  lamented  of  Ihe  Queen't  Segiiatnt,  p.  231. 

deatb.    Col.  Davis  ooDBiders  tbat  Captain  '  Eibibited  ^  Col.  Davis,  at  tbe  Royal 

Bicbard  Senbouae's  portrait  represents  MilitArv  Rihihitjnn   TAOO    Ua   ioafl  m 
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This  song  is  according  to  Chappell  (cited  by  Sir 
SibbaJd  scott),  at  least  200  years  old,  and  must  come 
very  near  to  the  date  of  the  picture  in  Cannon's  Historical 
Kecords,  Sec.  The  differences  between  a  grenadier,  and 
a  private  sentinel  or  battalioncompany  man  were  well 
marked,  when  grenadiers  were  first  brought  on  the 
strength  of  the  British  Army.  The  grenadiers  wore  caps, 
the  "furred  caps  witb  sloped  crowns"  of  Evelyn;  the 

Erivate  sentinels  wore  hats,  hats  very  like  the  ordinary 
ats  of  contemporary  civil  life.^  This  distinction  was 
long  maintained,  through  the  grenadiers  very  soon  ex- 
changed the  "  furred  caps  "  for  the  tall  cloth  caps,  which 
reigned  so  long,  and  which  Hogarth  has  made  so  femiliar. 
From  a  " General  and  Complete  List  Military"  which 
we  have  cited  before,  we  find  that  in  1684,  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Foot  Guards  were  dressed  like  the  musketeers 
but  distinguished  by  "  caps  of  red  cloth  lined  with  blew 
shaloon,  and  laced  about  the  edges  :  and  on  the  frontlets 
of  the  said  caps  (which  were  very  large  and  high),  was 
imbroidered  the  King's  cipher  and  crown".  When  the 
Queen's  Regiment  discarded  the  fiirred  caps  fi^r  their 
grenadiers  does  not  appear,  but  these  Dummies  have 
"  caps  of  red  cloth  .  .  .  very  lai^  and  high,"  certainly. 
These  tall  cloth  caps  had  a  long  re^  but  ultimately 
gave  way  to  the  bearskin  caps,  which  were  introduced 
from  Prussia  into  the  F'rench  army  in  1740,"  and  at  a 
later  period  into  the  English. 

'  Tbe  bills  «id  aatimatei  far  toldiera'  mrmd  W  redpienta  of  tha  PeuiDMilar 

clothing,  given  in  Oroee'a  MaUarj/  An-  War  Medal.     Nu.  746,  Pnd. 

tU(ait\a  Aifiw  the  authoritiea  recogniwd  *  PUnoh^'B  Ondopaiia  of  OoiiiiiM  vol 

the  difierecoa  betwe«D  a  privRte  WDtinel's  ii,  p.  361.    AuthoriCieB  diffar  ai  to  when 

"  hat "  and  a  "  graoadier  b  cnp."    It  waa  Uie  pointed  grenadier  cap  was  introduoed 

onlf  in  modem  timea  that  the  "hat"  into  the  '■^"eH't'  Army:  Planohd  in  one 

gave  najto  the  "cap."     A  general  order  plaoe  {Ibid.  8S9}  Btates  it  waa  intioduoed 

m  1800  direcied  that  the  use  of  "hate"  between  1713  and  1740,  while  in  asutiiar 

be  aboliihed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plaoe  Ibid.   S63,   he  atatea   it  waa  not 

infantr;  and   "caps"  worn  iiut««d,  >ee  inveDt«duiitill730.    But  these  Dummie* 

Groaa    ii,    p.    19£,    2nd    edition.      Bat  prove  it  waa  in  uafl  in  the  Knghah  Axmy 

anbaeqaently  to  tjiia  date  aome  nffloera  iMfore  1727,  for  were  it  introduoed  after 

(query,  ataS'officeraJ  wore  in  uniform  the  that  data,  the  Queen's  Regiment  would 

ordinarf  tall    round   hat  of    oivil  life,  not  have  put  it  upon  the  leeUier  badge 

deoorated  with  cockade,  cords  of  gold  or  which   they  abandoned  in  1727.    It  ia 

silver  lace,  and  a  red  and  white  plume:  clear  from  Sandford's   Aacount    nf   tA« 

■ee  Stotbard's  death  of  Sir  Halph  Aber-  Cormuaioit    of    Jamu    II.,    that    thaw 

cromby,  So.  G88  catslogua  Royal  HiU-  pointed  capa  were  then  in  use  in  tb« 

tai7  Exhibition,  18EK),  De  Loutherbourg'a  English  Army.      Writing  of    the   flist 

Battle  of    Alexandria,   No.   987.     Ibiii-  troop  of  Horw  Qrenadiers  he  aaya,  "  the 

and  other   pictures — aes   also   a  BUvw  crowns  of  their  cups  ware  raised  high  to 

Cmttre  Pieoe  giveii  to  Stb  Buke  of  Bleh-  a  pdnl,  falling  back  at  the  point  in  ■ 
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The  second  distinction  was  that  ^enadiera  carried 
pouches  for  their  grenades,  while  the  battalion  company 
men  carried  their  ammunition  in  collars  of  tumdo- 
leers  :  these  were  presently  discarded  by  aU  ranks  for  ! 

pouches,  as  much  more  convenient.  We  do  not  quite  under-  ' 

stand  where  these  Dummies  carry  their  cartridges  and  ' 

the  match  for  t^eir  grenades  :  there  is  ample,  but  incon-  | 

venient  storage  in  t£e  pockets  of  their  skirt  fronts,  or  I 

they  may  have  a  cartridge  box  on  the  waist  belt  behind. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  Foot  Guards  in  1684  {aeeA  General  - 

and   Compleat,   dc,   carried    a    "  cartouch-box,  bionet,  J 

granada-pouch,  and  a  hammer  hatchet." 

The  third  distinction  specified  io  the  couplet,  the 
"  looped  clothes  "  refer  to  the  loops  at  the  end  of  which 
the  buttons  of  the  coat  are  set.  We  at  first  supposed  the 
reference  was  to  some  arrangement  for  looping  up  the 
skirts  of  the  coats  for  convenience,  but  the  explanation 
will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  | 

three  troops  of  horseguards,  cited  from  Grose,  1st  edition,  j 

in  a  previous  note  : — thus  the  grenadiers  of  the  Duke's  | 

troop  have  "coat  loops  of  yellow  upon  their  breasts,"  i 

these  of  the  Queen's,  "  green  loops  with  yellow  tufts  on  I 

their  coats.''  Whether  tids  distinction  continued  long  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  it  probably  originated  in  the 
coats  of  the  newly  invented  grenadiers  being  fastened  by 
buttons  and  loops,  instead  of  by  buttons  and  button-  | 

holea 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  military  attire,  so  thin  in  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  disuse  of  defensive  armour,  and  now  so 
much  accentuated,  first  began  with  the  grenadiers  on  "^ 

their  first  institution.  The  citizen  m  one  of  the  plates  of 
Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Mode  wears  a  red,  broad  skirted 
coat  with  pockets  and  cuffs,  much  like  those  worn  by 
these  two  Dummies,  and  the  pattern  has  survived  to  this 
day  as  the  livery  of  a  state  coachman.     Of  course,  while  -J 

armour  was  in  use,  the  armour  and  a  coloured  scarf  and 
plume  formed  sufficient  uniform.  I 

eapnoeh  (cupuchout)  whiob  were  turned  of  Uis  ume";   mted  by  PUnchE,  Hid 

up  before   and  behind   trungular   and  282.     See  alao  the  lOcount  of  Uie  caps  of 

ttcei  with  blue  plueh  :  ind  on  the  back  the  grenadiera  of  the  Foot  Qnardr  ''  vefT  I 

at  the  orowiu  a  roundell  or  granado  baU  luge  and  hig^"  girea  amtf. 

i 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  lamb  on  the 
caps  of  these  Dummy  grenadiers  is  a  white  lamb,  pure 
and  simple,  and  not  the  white  lamb  passant  and  carrying 
the  red  cross  banner  or  pennon  of  St.  George,  known  in 
heraldic  Ifinguage  as  "  The  Paschal  Lamb",  which  is  now 
used  as  a  badge  by  the  Queen's  Eoyal  West  Surrey 
Regiment  (late  the  2nd  Foot).  Lord  3lacaulay  in  a  well 
known  passaee  attributes  the  badge  of  "The  Paschal 
Lamb"  to  this  regiment  at  a  very  early  date.  He 
writes : — 

When  Tangier  waa  abandoned,  Kirk  returned  to  England.  He  still 
continued  to  command  hie  old  soldieis,  wlio  were  designated  sometimeB 
aB  the  FirBt  Tangier  Regiment,  and  sometimea  aa  Queen  Catherine's 
Begiment.  As  thej  had  been  levied  foT  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  ou  their  flag  a  Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  In  aUusion  to  this  doTioe,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning 
these  men,  the  rudeat  and  moi>t  ferocious  in  the  Englieb  army,  were 
called  Kirk's  I^mbs.  The  rej^ment,  now  the  second  of  the  linBi  still 
retains  this  ancient  badge,  whidi  is,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
decorations  honoarably  earned  in  ESTpt,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Asia. 

Sir  Sibbald  Scott  has  shown  (voL  iii,  p.  433)  that  the 
First  Tangier  Begiment  was  never  styled  the  Queen's 
while  at  "^ngier,  and  that  it  was  not  until  its  return  to 
England  in  1684  that  it  got  that  designation.  At  that 
date  it  did  not  bear  the  device  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  or 
any  other  lamb  on  its  fiag,  A  General  and  CompUat  List 
Military,  ^c,  from  which  we  have  so  often  quoted  says 
that— 

The  Queen's  Regiment  consists  of  ten  companies  ezcluelTely,  besides 
the  granadiers,  flyes  a  red  cross  bordered  white  and  rays  as  the  admirals 
in  a  green  field  with  her  m^esties  royal  cypher  in  the  centre.' 
Nothing  is  said  about  any  badge;  if  the  Queen's    in 
16i:4  had  had  a  badge  at  all,  it  would  certainly  have  been 

'In  Ihfl  "Boytl   UQitur   EiMbiUan,  The    ooloor  u  groen,  In  the  cantre  the 

18S0,  u  a  mlour  tliiiH  described  in  the  puohal  lamb,  below  it  the  motto  iVti- 

Cat&1og«e  "C31B  Colour*,  praeeDted  by  tiiux    Virtutit   Mmiar.,  and  below  that 

CatiierJDe  ot  Brtguua  tothe  lit  Tuigier  "  IL     or    Queen'*    Boyal    Si^imtnt." 

Regiment   (now    '  Ihe    Qaeoi'H    Itoyd  Abore  le  "  From  ths  Qaeen  16S1."    The 

RegimeDt'}  in  1S61,  when  the  ngiment  colour  Btands  oeli-ooDTictad  u   ui  im> 

w*a  raised  for  protection  of   Tangiera,  poster ;  it  puiporta  to  be  of  the  date  of 

miiof  her  dowi7:  lent  bj  the  2ud  Queen'*  1061,  >nd  it  bean  a  title  (the  Queen'*) 

Segment."  not  conferred    on    the   regiment   nnS 

We  Tiewed  tlu*  ooloar  with  intereet  and  1684,  another  title  (Rojml)  and  a  motto 

■uipieion  ;  ai  it  ww  galhend  up,  weoonld  not  oonterred  until  170S,  and  a  number 

not  *ee  what  wei  on  it     Weareindebted  (II]   not  conferred   until   17E1. 
to  CoL  H.  E.  Malet  for  a  n)ugb  akelch. 
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carried  on  the  colour,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
mentioned  in  "A  General  Compleat  List  Military  &c." 
which  purports  to  give  the  badges  of  all  the  regiments  in 
the  English  service,  and  does  give  them  for  other 
regimenta  with  great  minuteness.  The  conclusion  is 
irresistable  that  in  1684  the  Queen's  had  no  badge,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Cannon's  plate  of  the  uniforms  in 
1685 :  no  badge  is  shown  on  clothing  or  accoutrement. 
So  Lord  Macaulay's  explanation  turns  oat  to  be  pure 
imagnation.  That  the  Queen's  enjoyed  the  sotibrtguet 
of  Kirk's  Lambs,  we  do  not  doubt :  that  they  were 
proud  of  it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  when  they  wanted 
a  badge  to  put  on  their  grenadier  caps,  we  fancy 
they  assumed  tbe  Iamb  pure  and  simple.'  A 
second  Piercy  Kirk,  son  of  the  first,  served  in  the 
regiment  irom  ancient  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  com- 
manded it  from  1711  to  1741.  He  probably  put  the  lamb 
on  the  grenadier  caps,  and  in  course  of  time  the  lamb 
came  to  be  the  "ancient  badge,"  of  the  regiment.  The 
general  warrant  of  1751,  issued  when  regiments  were  first 
numbered,  for  regulating  clothing  &c  ,  recites  more  than 
once  that  the  Iamb  is  the  "  ancient  badge  "  of  the  Queen's 
regiment  and  therefore  authorises  it  to  bear  "  in  the  three 
other  corners  of  the  second  colour  "  T/ie  Paschal  Lamb," 
a  strange  non  sequitur.  The  story  of  the  badge  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  now  carried  by  the  Royal  West  Surrey 
Regiment  would  seem  to  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the 
soubriquet  of  Kirk's  Lambs,  and  was  improved  in  1751 
from  a  lamb  into  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  the 
history  of  these  Dummies :  probably  some  ex-grenadier  of 
the  Queen's  settled  at  Carlisle  as  landlord  of  some  or 
other  hostelrie,  and  after  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  adorned  his  hostelrie  wiui 
Picture  Board  Dummies  of  his  old  comrades,  which  have 

*  Aa  a  gBDeral  rule  Use  colonel  ot  a  and  the  Wbit«  Horae  of  Hanover  sub- 

r«((iment  put  hia  creat  or  cost  of  arms  on  atituted  tor  the  colonel'a  craet  or  coat  of 

tlie  front  of  the  grenadier  cam :  we  hare  anni,  but  I  fane;  the  militia  were  not  ao 

seen  a  grenadiera   cap  in   Cumberland,  mtricted  until  a  later  data,  thua  in  the 

belongilig  no  doubt  to  the  Cumberland  Royal    Hilitar;    Bzliibition    1890     So. 

or  Weatinorland  Militia,  with  the  LowUier  "  80S  Grenadier'a  Cap,  Oxfordahire,  about 

arnla  on  its  front.    In  the  regular  army  1760  "  haa  on  ita  front  a  peacock  in  pride, 

thia  practice  waa  sometime  in  t^e  flrit  and  must  reoord  a  Duke  of  Ruthmd,  or  ~ 

half  of  the  ITth  ombary  put  a  atop  to,  some  member  of  the  w.nniwi  funily. 
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had  the  lack  to  survive  to  this  day, — to  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration.  They  are  most  valuable 
land  marks  in  the  history  of  English  military  costume. 
In  that  lustory  there  is  a  great  gap  between  1700 
and  1745  :  these  figures,  being  certainly  between  1714 
and  1 727,  are  most  valuable  pieces  of  evidence.  The  next 
piece  of  evidence  is  Lens'  Exercise  of  1735,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  ;  it  gives  figures  of  guardsmen. 
Further  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  Hogarth  s  pictures ; 
then  we  come  to  a  valuable  and  curious  collection  of 

Sictures  of  British  soldiers  of  various  regiments  by  David 
[crier,  the  property  of  H,M,  the  Queen.  These  were 
lenttothe  "Royal  Military  Exhibition,1890," No.  1914 in 
the  Catal<^e,  but  were  mostly  skied,  or  so  placed  aa  to 
render  a  car^l  examination  impossible.  As  the  most 
of  the  figures  in  these  pictures  had  regimental  numbers 
under  them,  their  date  must  be  subsequent  to  1751, 
in  which  year  numbers  were  first  assigned  to  the 
regiments ;  as  Morier  died  in  1770,  the  date 
must  be  prior  to  that  year.'  As  the  figures  are  all 
represented  at  attention  with  their  legs  apart,  the 
date  can  be  fiirther  contracted  to  between  1751  and  1757, 
in  which  last  year  the  Prussian  system  of  drill  was 
introduced,  and  the  British  army  closed  its  heels  at 
attention.  Some^  of  the  sketches,  without  regimental 
numbers  under  them,  clearly  represent  foreign,  probably 
German  soldiers.  But  througnout  the  l8th  century, 
English,  Gennan  and  French  foot  soldiers  wore  much 
the  same  type  of  uniform,  though  differing  widely  in 
colour.' 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  l845,  p.  591,  nves  an 
illustration  of  a  dummy  grenadier  at  the  Black  Boy  Inn, 
at  Chelmsford.  The  G.R.  on  his  cap  and  his  stockings 
(not  l^^iBgs)  assign    him    to    the   first  George,     ms 

>  "  nsTid  Korier,  b(«ii  St  B<>nie  about  logue  "  Boyal  Hilitair  EihtbitioQ  1890,' 

1705,  portrait  aDdammslpuDter  :  he  cuua  also  asriinu  toHorier  a  Berieaof  Bketches 

to  EDgland  in   1748,  and  wu  introdaoad  of  Britiah  aoldien  in  ISSi,  toe  catalogus 

to  the  Duke  of  Cumbeiland,  who  settled  No.  1S61. 

upon  Um  a  pension  ol  £200  a  ;ear.     He  *    Qroae's    Military   At^iquitUt    2nd 

painted  porbwta,  honee,  doga  and  batUe  edition  vol.  u.  p.  1S6. 

piec«a,  and   met  with  great  encourage-  '  " -i-.-"ii-"-. 

ment.    ,     .    He  diedin  Januuj  1770." 
RedgiaTa'a  JNdtMiary  c^  Jrtutt. 
Inipt«^Ilorin'BdMti)ittl770,UwMta- 
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cap  Ib  not  so  high  as  in  the  Carlisle  iastances,  and 
instead  of  a  plcutron  of  different  coloured  cloth  over  his 
chest,  the  edges  of  his  broad  skirted  coat  have,  as  far  as 
his  waist  belt,  a  broad  stripe  of  cloth,  matching  his  cufis, 
and  adorned  with  buttons  and  lace  in  a  zigzag  pattern,  in 
a  manner  which  may  be  seen  in  some  of  Moriers  pictures. 

On  the  general  subject  of  Picture  Board  Dummies — 
two  papers  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  will  be  found  in 
the  journal  of  the  British  Archseological  Association 
vol.  xxx.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  possesses  a  grenadier 
similar  to  those  now  exhibited :  another  of  a  grenadier  is 
engraved  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  for  1845  :  others 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cuming.  A  favourite  subject  for 
representation  by  a  picture  board  dummy  was  a  house- 
maid wielding  a  broom,  of  which  Mr.  Cuming  gives 
several  instances  ;  I  am  told  there  is  a  very  fine  one  of  a 
housemaid  at  Castle  Howard.  Some  of  us  may  recollect 
seeing  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Chirk  Castle  picture  board 
dummies  of  two  quaint  Dutch-looking  chilcten,  standing 
right  and  left  of  the  fire  place. 

These  dummy  figures  are  made  feather  edged  from  the 
back,  and  have  a  projection  behind  so  as  to  make  them 
stand  away  from  the  wall,  against  which  they  are 
placed:  this  adds  to  the  delusion.  They  are  secured 
in  their  place  by  a  hook  and  staple. 

APPENDIX. 

Sir  Hbnrt  Dryden'b  Duujit  Grbnadibr. — A  Grenadier,  total  height 
to  the  top  of  his  mitre  shaped  cap,  which  has  no  tuft  or  pompon,  7  feet 
0  itioheB  :  as  the  cap  is  1  foot  3  inches  high,  and  covers  the  forehead 
down  to  the  top  of  the  line  of  the  eyebrowe,  the  wearer  is  5  feet  9  inches 
in  height  to  that  line,  and  must  bo  neaily  6  feet  in  total  height,  particu- 
larly as  he  stands  with  his  feet  18  inobos  npart. 

Me  is  dressed  in  a  long  broad  skirted  red  coat,  lined  vritb  blue,  having 
no  piping  or  edging,  aud  no  yh.atroH  of  different  cloth  on  the  chest. 
The  coat  ia  cut  low  at  the  neck  and  it  ia  worn  open,  but  has  three  lai^e 
buttons  above  the  waiat  and  corresponding  button  holes  by  which  it  can 
be  closed ;  also  three  largo  buttons  and  button  holes  below  the  waist,  by 
which  the  skirts  can  be  buttoned  together.  It  is  buttoned  at  the  waist, 
but  the  button  is  covered  by  the  belt,  though  the  distinctive  grenadier 
loop  is  visible  on  the  button  side  of  the  coat ;  these  loops  are  also  visible 
on  the  buttonhole  side  of  the  coat  skirt,  but  arc  concealed  or  covered 
elsewhere  by  the  roll  over  of  the  coat  edge.  The  coat  has  deep  cufis  of 
blue,  tin  each  of  which  two  Iarf(e  buttons  set  at  the  end  of  loops  are 
visible.     The  open  coat  discloses  a  long  red  waistcoat,  also  open,  bat 
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having  aeveii  small  buttons  and  button  holes  above  the  waist,  and  four 
below.i  The  waistcoat  shovs  at  the  wrists,  and  discloses  a  small  part  of 
a  white  shirt,  which  is  seen  on  the  cheat  through  the  open  coat  snd 
waistcoat  A  cravat  is  round  the  grenadier'a  neck,  bnt  haa  no  hanging 
ends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Qneen'e ;  nor  has  the  coat 
the  great  pockets  in  the  skiita,  which  we  find  in  the  Queen's  men's 
coats. 

The  breeches  would  be  bine,  but  are  not  men.  The  stockings  are 
white  and  draw  over  the  knees  and  over  the  ends  of  the  breeches  ]  the 
Btockings  are  gartered  below  tlie  knee.  The  coverings  for  the  feet  are 
shoes  with  bnekles. 

The  mitre  shaped  cap,  1  feet  S  inches  high,  is  of  red  cloth,  and  has  no 
tuft  or  pompon  at  the  top.  The  letters  O.B.  are  on  the  frontlet,  and 
aboTe  them  a  star,  and  above  that  a  crown,  all  surronuded  by  thiatlas  (1) 
hence  an  idea  that  this  figure  represents  a  grenadier  of  the  8rd  or  Scots 
Guards :  it  is  a  little  doubtful,  if  the  foliage  really  represents  thistles ;  it 
may  represent  oak  leaves  and  acoma' 

The  accoutrements  are  puzzling,  no  wabt  belt  is  shown,  but  it  may  be 
covered  by  the  cqSs  and  left  hand,  and  the  sword  suspended  by  slings 
from  it.  The  grenade  pouch  hangs  in  front  of  the  right  skirt  of  ^e 
coat,  from  a  belt  over  the  left  shoulder ;  no  buckle  is  shown  in  it  The 
front  of  the  pouch  has  the  letters  G.R.  and  foliage  similar  to  that  on 
the  cap,  and  probably  also  has  the  crown,  but  the  butt  of  the  fusil 
prevents  that  from  being  ascertained. 

The  arms  consist  of  fusil  and  sword.  The  sword  has  a  basket  hilt, 
and  a  black  leather  scabbard  with  brass  chape  of  falchion  shape.*  The 
fusil  has  no  shng,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  a  grenadier's  equip- 
ment, part  of  the  barrel  is  broken  away :  no  bayonet  or  scabbard  for  one 
is  to  be  seen.  The  absence  of  sling  and  bayonet  is  puzzlipg.  The 
drawing  of  the>lock  of  the  fusil  is  indistinct,  apparently  it  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  piece,  an  impossible  position.  This  must  be  an  error,  llie 
position  is  that  of  "  present  arms  "  at  the  general  salute. 

The  face  is  clean  shaven,  with  strongly  marked  lines  on  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and,  as  in  the  other  two  instances,  seems  a  portraits  The 
figure  either  wears  a  wig,  or  the  hair  is  dressed  and  powdered  to  resemble 
one.  From  this,  and  the  absence  of  sling  and  bajone^  we  were  inclined  to 
consider  the  figure  was  one  of  an  officer  carrying  a  light  fus.il,*  but  other 
details  are  more  suitable  to  a  private  sentinel,  and  we  have  quite  abandoned 
the  idea  that  it  represents  an  officer. 

This  figure  is  feather  edged  from  the  back  as  the  others,  and  is  valu- 
able on  account  of  having  the  apparatus  for  placing  it  free  from  the  wall, 
viz.,  a  projecting  ledge  or  frame  behind,  uz  inches  deep.  This  and  the 
feather-edge  odd  mu^  to  the  delusion,  and  life-like  appearance  of  the 
figure^ 

'  This  wiiatooat  wu  made  out  ol  the  an  eograTing  of   a  dmilar  swonl,  bnt 

•oldier'B  coat  of  the  prerioua  T«an,  M«  with  a  diffemiC  hilt. 

GroM,  2iid  edition,  toL  i,  p.  817.  'Offioen   occadonally    ranied    fuBilt 

*  See  the  figun  of  "  a  Onmadier  of  tbs  instead  of   apontooDB.      See   in  Sir  8. 

Fint  Regiment  of  Fint  Quaida  I7SG,"  Seott'i  book  a  picture  of  "An  officer  (rf 

bj  Bmuid  Lent.    JrAteUes/ital  Journal  the  Norfolk  Hililu  marcbing  past";  be 

vol,  xziii.  carrisa  a  fuinl,  and  the  pnntiM  is  mra- 

■  c.  n n_i  _i!i..._    _.i   1   .1...  tioned  in  the  tait. 
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To  rightly  understand  what  these  keys  are  we  must  go 
back  to  the  earhest  ages  of  Christendom,  to  the  Martyr- 
dom, in  fact,  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  which  it 
is  needless  to  remind  you  took  place  in  Home  on  June 
29th,  A.D.,  67.  The  bodies  of  these  Apostles  rest  in  the 
two  Basilicas  dedicated  in  their  honour  on  the  Vatican 
Hill  and  the  Ostian  Way  respectively ;  their  heads  being 
placed  together  in  the  Cathedral  of  Borne,  the  Basilica  of 
S.  John  Lateran  omnium  ecclesiarum  urbis  et  orbia  mater 
et  capta.  So  great  was  the  veneration  of  the  Koman 
Christians  for  these  sacred  remaioB  that  for  centuries  the 
Popes  themselves  did  not  venture  to  disturb  them.' 
Something  had  to  be  done,  however,  to  satisfy,  the  craving 
of  CathohcB  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  from  time 
to  time  asked  the  Popes  to  ^ve  them  some  relic  of  the 
two  great  Apostles.  For  example,  early  in  the  sixth 
century  Justinian,  nephew  to  the  Emperor  Justin  I,  and 
hbnself  afterwards  Emperor,  made  such  a  request  to  3. 
Hormisdas  ;'  as  in  due  course  did  the  Empress  Constantina 
to  S.  Gtregory  the  Great.*  The  custom  arose  of  sending 
brandea,^  that  is  Hnen  cloths  which  had  rested  on  the 
bodies  of  the  Saints ;  and  perhaps  some  here  present  may 
remember  a  very  beautiful  mosaic  altarpiece  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica  referring  to  this  subject.  Another 
custom  was  to  send  relics  of  the  chuns  of  the  Apostles, 
and  this  is  the  one  which  directly  concerns  us. 

The  chain  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  wore  in 

■  Bead  at  Hm  Hontlily  HeetiDg  of  tba  ■  ^ 

8,1890.  MigDf 
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the  Mamertine  Prison  was  treasured  among  the  most 
sacred  relics  of  Christian  Eome.  Of  the  veneration  paid 
to  it  we  have  evidence  in  the  Acts  of  S.  Alexander, 
who  was  martyred  in  the  second  century ;  acta  which 
though  probably  not  by  a  contemporary  are  yet  of  early 
date.  To  this  chain  was  in  time  added  one  of  those 
which  the  Apoatle  wore  in  Jerusalem  when  he  lay  bound 
by  order  of  Herod  the  King.  When  this  chain  was 
.  brought  to  Rome  is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ;  for,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  Arator,  subdeacon  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Church,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
which  he  mentioned  that  one  of  the  Jerusalem  chains  was 
in  Rome ; — 

His  aolidata  fidea,  Me  eat  tibi,  Boma,  oatenis 
PerpetuBta  boIub  ;  harum  circumdata  nezu 
Libera  aemper  eris ;  quid  enim  non  vincula  pnestent, 
Qute  teticjit,  qui  cnncta  potest  absolvere  f  Ouj  us 
Effic  invicta  mana,  vel  rellg^osa  triimipho 
Moenia  non  uUo  peuitus  quatientuT  ab  hoate 
Claudit  iter  ballia,  qui  portam  pandit  in  aatris.' 

It  is  commonly  believed  "  that  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  in  439  brought  from  Jerusalem  the  two 
chains  ......  and  having  given  one  to  a  church  in 

Constantinople  sent  the  other  to  Eome  to  her  daughter 
Eudoxia,  who  was  married  to  Valentinian  III."*  But  the 
evidence  of  this  is  not  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  Since 
the  fifth  century  they  have  been  kept  in  the  church  of 
S.  Peter's  Chains ;  more  commonly  called  the  Eudoxian 
Basilica  after  the  Empress  Eudozia  who  built  it.  The 
chest  which  contains  them  has  three  locks.  One  of  the 
keys  is  kept  by  the  Pope;  the  second  by  the  Cardinal 
Titular  of  the  Church;  and  the  third  by  the  Abbot 
General  of  the  Austin  Canons  of  the  Laterau  congrega- 
tion, to  whom  the  Basilica  belongs.  They  are  exposed  to 
public  veneration  on  July  3rd  and  during  the  octave  of  the 
feast  of  S.  Peter's  Chains ;  which  feast  is  kept  in  the  West 
on  August  1st,  though  in  the  East  from  early  times 
January  16th  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

*  AretOT,  de  ^eUbuM  -dpp.  Gb.  L,  tv.  thst    the  lecaDd   line  ruai  us  foUowi, 

1070  H.  (ingtis'B  edition).     Amon^  tbe  SimpHeionvneipmdedataerajvrtteiiat, 

poenuof  Blened  Alcuin,  0.3,  B.  (Higne'a  uidia  the  fiftb  w«  have  mama  for  tnanii 

editiun)  k  raie  ilmaat  identicil  with  the  ^Altiini  app,,  vol.  il,  ml.  770J. 

abore;  in  hot  the  onl;  difhrcnoM  we  'Butltr, Xtvao/UtSatn^  Aug.  lit. 
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The  chains  of  S.  Paul  do  not  so  much  concern  us, 
though,  as  relics  of  them  were  sometimes  placed  with  those 
of  the  chains  of  S.  Peter,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
they  are  preserved  in  the  sacnsty  of  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paul-without-the-walls  on  the  Oatian  Way.  They  are  ex- 
posed on  January  25th  and  June  30th;  but  permission  to 
see  them  may  at  all  times  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  adjoining  the  Basilica. 

The  earliest  written  evidence  we  have  of  a  gift  of  a 
relic  of  8.  Peter's  chains  relates  to  that  made  by  S. 
Hormisdas  to  Justinian,  at  the  same  time  that  he  refused 
him  a  part  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  sending  such  a 
relic  in  a  key  must  have  been  in  vogue  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century ;  for  S.  Gregory  the  Great  (the  thirteenth 
centenary  of  whose  ordination  occurs  on  September  3rd  of 
this  year)  mentions  that  one  was  sent  back  to  Borne,  to 
Felagius  11.,  by  a  pagan  Lombard  king  named  Autharith 
who  had  been  struck  witli  fear  on  account  of  the  sudden 
and,  as  he  believed,  miraculous  death  of  another  Lombard 
chieftain  who  had  wished  to  profane  it.'  S.  Gregory  him- 
self sent  a  small  cross  containing  relics  of  the  chains  of 
one  or  both  apostles  to  Eulogins  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;• 
and  to  the  Patrician  Dynamius.'  The  same  Pope  also 
sent  a  number  of  keys  to  various  dignitaries ;  but  to  pass 
over  for  the  present  these  and  other  instances  in  which  the 
relic  was  enclosed  in  a  key,  we  find  that  early  in  the 
eighth  century  Pope  Constantine  sent  a  relic  of  the  chains  to 
Evaldus,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  what  form  the  reliquary  took.  And  then  to  come 
to  more  modern  times  a  few  instances  can  be  given  on 
the  authority  of  Monsacrati,  an  Austin  Canon,  whose 
classical  work  ile  catenis  Sancti  Petri  was  dedicated  to  the 
erudite  Benedict  XIV.'  Leo  X.  it  seems  gave  a  link  of  one 
of  the  chains  to  the  Cardinal  Albert  of  Magdeburg, 
Archbishop-Elector  of  Maintz ;  Paul  m.  gave  another 
to  Cardinal  Gambara ;  in  the  last  century  Cardinal 
Albano,  presumably  the  Titular  of  the  Church,  gave 
one  to  Frederic,  Prince  Boyal  of  Poland ;   and  Benedict 

*  fyp.  vii,  20.  abbcUg  ez  ordine   cinonicoruni    iwnW 

*  An.  liii,  42.  riutn  3.  SalTitoria  de  Cnteiiu  8.  Petri 
■Tfrik  iij,  SS.  diauTtatio  >d  Benediotum  XIT,  F,0.1(, 
<  P.     lUohMlu  Ai^     Honumti,      Honue,  UDOCIi. 
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XIV.  sent  Bome  relics  to  Bologna,  of  which  he  had 
been  Archbishop  when  Cardinal  Lambertini.  At  the 
present  day  it  ia  the  custom  for  the  custodian  of  the 
reUcs  to  coUect  some  of  the  rust  when  the  chains  are  ex- 
posed, and  to  scatter  it  on  linen  which  is  given  away  with 
a  proper  authentication  from  the  Abbot. 

To  return  to  the  keys.  From  his  epistles  we  learn  that 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  sent  one  to  each  of  the  following : 
Anastasius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  ;'  Theodore,  a  physician 
of  Constantinople  ;'  a  nobleman  named  Andrew  ;*  a  noble 
lady  named  ITieoctista,*  who  was  charged  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  aona  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  ;  to  John,*  patri- 
cian, qu£estor  and  ez-consul ;  to  Leontius,^  also  an  ex- 
consul  ;  to  a  certain  Gaulish  noble,  Asclepiodotus^  by 
name ;  and  to  Savinella.*  To  Eechared,*  King  of  the 
Visigoths,  he  sent  two,  of  which  one,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, was  meant  for  S.  Leander,  to  whom  he  sent  the 
pallium  by  the  same  messenger ;  though  possibly  the  keys 
belonged  to  two  different  classes,  as  one  was  said  by  S. 
Gregory  to  contain  a  relic  of  the  chain,  whilst  no  such 
statement  was  made  of  the  other.  To  Columbus,'"  bishop 
of  Numidia,  and  to  Childebert,"  king  of  the  Franks,  he 
sent  more  than  one,  but  how  many  is  not  known.  It  may 
be  noted  that  relics  of  the  Apostles — almost  certainly 
either  brandea  or  keys — were  sent  to  the  last-named  by 
Pelagius  IV 

S,  Vitalian,  who  ascended  the  Pontifical  Throne  in  657, 
sent  one,  containing  relics  of  both  chains,  to  his  spiritual 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Northumbrian  King  Oswy,  over 
whose  piety,  he  said,  the  whole  Apostolic  See  rejoiced. 
The  letter  written  on  the  occasion  has  been  preserved  for 
us  by  the  Venerable  Bede." 

About  a  hundred  years  after  this  S.  Gfregory  III.  sent  two 

'  Epp.  i.  as.  "  Migne,  PatnL  Lai.  Iiix,  Ep.  B. 

*  lotd.  Tii,  28.  "...  Vlam  et  conjugi  vcBtno,  noatro 

*  Ibid,  i,  80.  spiritcU  filira,  direzimuB  per  pnefatoa 
'  Ibid.  Tii,  26.  Kernica  crncem  clavem  B,ur«uu  hnbsatem 
'  Ibid,  i,  SI.  ae  ncntinimu  Tiaculu  beatorum  apoa- 

*  Ibid,  Tiij,  86.  tulnrum  Tetri  et  Fuuli ;  de  cujui  uo 
^  Ibid.  lij  14.  studio  cognoacenteB,  tantum  cuncta  wdea 

*  I^.  Ml,  7.  apoatolica  ana  nobiBcum  Istatur  quao- 
'  Ibid'  il,  122.  turn  «JDB  pia  opera  cotbid  Deo  fngrant 
'•  Ibid.  Hi,  48.  et  venuiat.  .  .  .  Bida  Hid.  SaUt. 
"  lUd.  Ti,  e.  iij,  29. 
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of  theae  keys  to  Charles  Martel ;'  half  a  century  later  3. 
Leo  III.  Bent  one  to  B-  Charles  the  Great,*  four  years  before 
he  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  on  the  memorable 
Chri&tmas-day  of  the  year  800.  The  last  instance  which 
can  be  cited  brings  us  to  the  year  1079,  in  which  8, 
Gregory  VII.,  the  illustrious  Hildebraud,  sent  a  golden 
key  to  Alphonsus  V.*  of  Castile,  saying  in  the  accompany- 
ing letter  that  in  so  doing  he  followed  the  custom  of  the 
Saints.* 

In  several  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Gregory  we  find  the 
phrase  "  we  send  you  a  key  from  the  most  holy  body  of 
S.  Peter."'  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  the  rituid  which  is 
followed  to  the  present  day,  when  the  pallium  is  conferred 
on  those  archbishops  and  bishops  that  have  the  right  to  re- 
ceive it.  On  such  occasions  the  officiant  says,  "We  deliver 
to  you  the  pallium  taken  from  the  body  of  Blessed  Peter," 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  pallia  are  kept 
in  the  confession  or  crypt  under  the  high  altar  of  S. 
Peter's,  which  contains  part  of  the  body  of  the  Holy 
Apostle.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  keys  sent  by  the 
Popes  were  either  kept  in  the  confession  or  placed  on  the 
shrine  of  3.  Peter  before  being  given  away ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  we  may  probably  trace  the  legends  of 
various  Saints  liaving  received  a  key  from  S.  Peter. 
Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  S.  Gregory  points  ouc 
that  these  keys,  which  in  fact  were  reliquaries,  should  be 
worn  hanging  from  the  neck.* 

As  to  the  relic  of  tlie  chain.  In  the  key  at  li^ge  this 
is  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle  ;  it  can  be  seen, 
and  is  in  no  way  fized.  This  must  have  been  a  common 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  relic,  and  is  indicated  by  the 
phraseology  of  several  of  S.  Gregory's  epistles.  Some- 
times, however,  in  place  of  sending  detached  portions  of 
the  chain,  some  filings  of  it  were  mixed  with  die  molten 
metal  when  the  key  was  being  cast. 

There  is  another  kind  of  key  which  should  be  mentioned 

'  Bpp.   S.  Oregorii  III.   spud  ICigne  *  I  Iuts  read  somewhere,  but  oannot 

PalTol.  icTiii,  So.   22  ;  and  AtAijfiiHt  now  put  di;  hscd  on  the  iWereoee  that 

Sckalattiei  ChroTiiam,  apud  Migae  Patni.  the  tuna  Pontiff  aent  a  ke;  to  tbe  King 

'xxi.  No.  080.  of  Denmark. 

*  Vide  Migns  Pat.  Int.,  to).  98,  col.  *  Epp-  i,  30,  SI  ;  Tii,  26,  28 ;  iz,  122 ; 

*95,  liij,  ad.  fin.  xi,  14 ;  xii,  7. 

'fi))p.  fi  (/res   *'''■.   "i.   'i  Mipie'a  *  Epp.  1,30,91  .iij,  S3  ;  n,  S  ;si,  U; 

editin  >  zij,  7. 
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as  possibly  the  one  at  Maestricht  is  a  specimen  of  it. 
S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  writing  in  the  sixth  century,  says 
that  the  keys  used  for  locking  the  doors  of  the  confession 
were  regarded  as  reUcs,  and  tiiat  pious  people  would  often 
send  golden  keys  to  Rome  in  exchange  for  them.^  Poa- 
sibly  too  the  key  sent  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  ox- 
Consul  Leontius  belonged  to  this  class  for  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  key  of  the  confession  of  S.  Peter,  mentioning,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  that  it  contained  a  relic  of  the 
chains. 

All  the  keys  which  have  been  described  are  spoken  of 
as  the  "  keys  of  S.  Peter,"  a  phrase  which  occurs  three 
times  in  8.  Gregory ;  and  not  unfrequently  as  "  keys  of 
the  confession  of  S.  Peter,"  a  term  which,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned,  is  found  once  in  the  writings  of  that  Pope. 
The  latter  term  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  things.  Either 
it  was  generally  applied  because  some  of  the  keys  were 
actually  used  for  locking  the  confession ;  or  it  was  given 
because  those  which  were  not  keys  of  the  door  had  been 
kept  in  the  confession  or  at  least  placed  in  it  for  a  time. 

Of  these  keys  two  only  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
Western  Christendom  ;  of  the  East  the  various  writers  on 
the  subject  appear  to  have  no  information.  The  two 
still  in  existence  are  those  which  furnish  the  title  of 
this  paper ;  and  of  them  the  one  at  Maestricht,  the  capital 
of  Ihitch  Limburg,  is  in  the  opinion  of  experts  the  older 
by  some  four  centuries. 

The  Maestricht  key  is  kept  in  the  rich  treasury  of  the 
old  collegiate-  church  of  S.  Servais,  formerly  the  cathedral 
of  the  Saint,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bollandists,  re- 
ceived the  key  from  Pope  S.  Damasus.  Mr.  W.  H.  James 
Weale,  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Kational  Art  Library  at 
Kensington  since  this  paper  was  read,  in  the  interest- 
ing and  exhaustive  article  which  he  wrote  on  these 
keys  for  Le  Beffroi^  endorses  this  opinion  ;  and  adds 
that  most  probably  it  was  about  the  year  376  on  the 
occasion  of  a  pilgrimage  made  by  the  Saint  to  the  tomb 

'  Hulti  emin  et  olkva  aureos  od  n«T-  Afarijrmm  xxtuj,  Higno's  editioa      S. 

Midoi  euioeUo*  benti  Mpnlchri  tidunt  Ongory  the  Gnat    hkeniie   mcka  at 

qui   fereotes    pro    beDediotione   priore*  miractes  in  conDeolion   witti    tb«  kciyi 

■odpiunt  quibiu  iDflrmati  tribalatorum  coDtHlning  lh«t«lic.     \Epp.  i,  27,  30,  31 ; 

m«<l«»iitiir.    Omoia  cniiu   fidn  integni  vQ,  S6  ;  «i]d  liii,  42.] 

prKsUt.      8.  Qng.   Tvron.    IH  gloria  '  Vol.  ij,  BrugM,  188*. 
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of  S.  Peter.  The  earliest  reference  we  have  to  it  is  in 
the  acts  of  the  translation  of  S.  Servais,  which  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  9th  century.'  It  ia  said  in  these 
acts  that  when  the  relics  were  translated  by  8.  Hubert 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  key  was 
found  in  the  coffin  to  the  left  of  the  body.  The  "  Key 
of  S.  Servais,"  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  sung  of 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Liinburg  poet,  Henry  van 
Veldeken  as  "the  honour  of  the  whole  country;"  nor 
were  its  praises  confined  to  the  secular  muse  for  they 
were  found  in  the  hymn  for  Lauds  in  the  Breviary  formerly 
used  by  the  Chapter,  and  in  two  proses  of  the  old  Missal. 
It  became  the  emblem  of  the  Saint  whose  oldest  image, 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  century,  bears  it  in  the  left  hand  ; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  arms  of  the  collegiate  church 
dedicated  in  his  honour.  It  appears,  too,  on  money  struck 
at  Maestricht  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Prince  Bishop 
of  Lidge  ;  and  on  imperial  money  minted  there  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Weale  for  the  know- 
ledge of  an  early  sixteenth  century  instance  of  such  a 
representation  of  the  Saint.  It  is  found  on  the  cover  of 
one  of  the  MS3.  in  the  Six  coUection  at  Amsterdam ;  of 
whicli  there  is  a  rubbing  in  the  magnificent  collection 
of  rubbings  of  bookbinding  made  by  Mr.  Weale  and  ac- 
quired by  the  National  Art  Library.'  It  will  be  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  to  recall  a  fact  which  Mr.  Bunnell 
Ijewis  noted  in  the  appendix  to  his  paper  on  the  "  Anti- 
quities of  Treves  and  Metz,"  pubUshed  in  the  Journal,  and 
to  which  he  has  very  kindly  called  my  attention ;  on  some 
coins  of  Treves,  to  which,  by  the  way,  Maestricht  was  for 
a  time  subject,  there  is  a  hand  holding  two  keys  in  allu- 
sion to  S.  Peter,  the  patron  of  the  town,  some  of  the  letters 

'  Seo  AntiquiUi  Sucrtt  conterrla  dam  trichi^  T«eted  in  alb  oope  and  mitre,  hoU- 

Ut  ancienita  eotliffiala  de  SS.  Senait  rtde  ing  in  his  left  band  the  key  of  the  Cou- 

Notrt  Dane  a  MaMrieJU.     Bock  et  Wil-  feHsion  of  S.  Pater,  still  pneerred  in  the 

lenuen.     MneBtricbt,   1873.      I   have  to  catliedral  of  HacBtiiaht,  and  in  bis  right 

eipresa  nif  indebtedneai  to  this  work,  aa  ■  pastoral  (tafi*,  the  point  of  wbicb  il 

well  ae  to  that  of  MonBtorati  and  to  Mr  piercing  the  throat  of  a  drvgon,  on  the 

Weale.  proEtrate  bodj  of   which  the  Saint  ia 

•In  the  "Catiilogue  of  BLndinga  and  '      '*                  '     "                  '      ' 
Rublnngii  of  Biailinga  in  the  National  Art 
Libraiy,"  by  Mr.  Weale,  now  in  the  presa, 

it  IB  thus  deecribed  :— "  Beneathaciuped      ^_    _, .    _ _._    , 

Hrch  Biipported  by  two  brackets  U  a  full  fidem  serusuit  plebem  Domini  I  Beruando 

length  figure  of  8.  Servatiua,  biahop  of  et  orando  |  meruit  quod  credidit  alldoia. 
ToDgieB  and.  patron  of  the  dty  of  Haex- 
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in  the  Apostle's  name  being  arranged  to  form  the  wards 
of  the  keys. 

The  material  of  this  key  is  said  by  the  editors  of  the 
Antiguit4s  to  be  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  kind 
anciently  known  as  electrum,  but  Mr.  Weale  says  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  silver  and  copper.  The  key 
was  probably  gilt  originally,  for  there  are  remains  of  gild- 
ing in  the  parts  less  exposed  to  friction.  The  handle  is 
oval ;  divided  into  four  compartments ;  covered  with  orna-  ' 
menta  of  foliage.  It  is  open  work,  but  contains  no  relic, 
Possibly  it  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  filings  were 
mixed  with  the  metid.  The  barrel  of  the  key  is  octagon 
in  form ;  the  key-bit  cruciform  and  pierced  by  five  small 
crosses.  Experts,  who  have  examined  the  key  of  S. 
Servais  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  among  the  works 
of  the  fourth  century.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the 
names  of  Br.  Bock  of  Aix-la-Chapeile,  and  Mr.  Weale ; 
the  last-named  of  whom  is  probably  second  to  none  in 
his  knowledge  of  gothic  art— a  point  of  importance,  for 
did  the  key  belong  to  the  XII  or  XIV  century  as  has 
been  suggested,  he  could  hardly  be  deceived.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
was  not  used  by  the  artificers  of  the  gothic  period.  Its 
dimensions  are  as  follows: — Total  length,  about  fifteen 
inches ;  length  of  handle,  about  six  inches ;  breadth  of 
handle,  about  three  and  a  half  inches ;  breadth  of  k^-bit 
nearly  two  inches. 

The  other  key  is  at  Li^ge,  and  is  generally  known  as  the 
"  Key  of  S.  Hubert,"  to  whom  a  very  constant  tradition 
affirms  that  it  belonged.  Tliis  saint  transferred  his  See 
from  Maestricht  to  Lidge  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  only  keys  of 
this  class  now  known  to  exist  should  have  belonged  to 
bishops  of  the  same  diocese ;  and  that  they  should  now 
be  preserved  in  the  two  towns,  only  fifteen  miles  apart, 
which  at  different  times  have  been  honoured  with  the 
episcopal  chair,  though  now,  indeed,  they  are  not  only  in 
different  dioceses  but  different  countries. 

The  key  of  S.  Hubert  was  originally  kept  in  the  church 
of  S.  Peter  in  which  the  Saint  was  buried ;  and  very 
possibly  it  was  removed  from  the  coffin  when  his  relics 
were  translated  early  in  the  ninth  century.      It  is  now 
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one  of  the  treaaurea  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Crosa, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  autheoticitj  in  so  far 
that  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  "  Keys  of  S.  Peter."  Its 
shape  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  key  of  &  Servais,  but 
the  character  of  the  ornamentation  is  very  different  It 
is  about  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  handle  is  rather  more  than  three  inches.  The 
handle  only  is  ancient.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part,  in- 
cluding the  crucifix,  cannot  apparently  be  placed  earlier 
than  tJie  second  half  of  the  twelAh  century ;  it  is  believed 
that  the  original  of  this  part  perished  in  1183  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  churches  of  S.  Lambert  and  S.  Peter. 
The  handle  is  divided  into  eight  triangular  spaces  by  four 
bands  running  its  whole  length,  each  band  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad ;  another  of  the  same  breadth 
passing  round  the  middle.  The  upper  four  spaces  show 
S.  Peter  holding  a  book,  whilst  in  the  lower  four  is  repre- 
sented the  Majeslaa  Domini,  that  is,  our  Lord  sitting  on  the 
heavens  holding  the  book  of  life  in  Bis  left  hand,  whilst 
His  right  is  raised  in  blessing,  (hi  the  band  is  a  tree 
between  two  animals.  There  are  triangular  and  cruci- 
form openings  through  which  the  relic  of  the  chain, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  can  be  seen.  The  workmanship 
is  inferior  to  ihat  of  the  Maestricht  key,  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  explained  by  the  low  state  into  which  art 
fell  after  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  irom  which  it 
did  not  recover  till  long  after  the  eighth  century. 

Mr.  Weale  mentions  in  the  Le  Beffroi  that  a  key  is 
mentioned  in  the  inventory,  made  in  1523,  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Laon,  which  from  the  description  he 
thinks  may  have  been  a  key  of  S.  Peter;  but  neither 
he  nor  the  editors  of  the  Anltquitia  Sacriea  could  say  if  it 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  The  Bolland- 
ists  mention  another  key  which  for  long  was  preserved 
in  a  Corsican  church,  though  at  the  time  of  publication 
of  the  June  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  it  no  longer 
existed.  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  churches 
of  Li^ge  and  Maestricht  for  having  preserved  their  keys 
with  such  jealous  care ;  but  for  them,  unless  indeed  the 
Laon  key  should  still  be  in  existence,  all  trace  of  these 
interesting  relics  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  perished 
as  completely  as  the  custom  of  sending  the  keys  itself. 
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OPENING  ADDREBB  OF  THE  ABOHITECTUBAL  SECTION^. 

By  PROFESSOR  MIDDLETON. 

There  is  probably  no  district  of  England  which  is  as 
rich  as  Gloucestershire  in  objects  of  archEeological  interest, 
embracing  all  periods — premstoric,  Roman  and  mediteval. 
With  all  the  various  races  who  have  inhabited  Britain  this 
part  of  Mercia  has  been  a  specially  favourite  dwelling 
place,  owing  partly  to  its  fertility,  its  well  watered  valleys, 
and  also  to  its  noble  ranges  of  hills,  affording  the  best  of 
sites  for  camp-earthworks  or  fortresses  surrounded  with 
stone  walls.  In  building  materials  for  military  and 
domestic  use  Gloucestershire  is  specially  rich  ;  its  exten- 
sive forests  supplied  timber  in  abundance ;  and  almost 
every  hill  afforded  good  and  easily  worked  building- 
stone*  ;  the  oolitic  limestone,  the  blue  lias  and  the  so- 
called  Stouesfield  slate  which  was  so  valuable  for  roofing 
purposes. 

And  further  I  may  say  that  the  archseology  of  no  other 
district  in  England  has  been  more  carefully  studied  than 
that  of  Gloucestershire,  more  especially  during  the  30 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  former  visit  to  this 
city  of  the  Archseological  Institute  in  1860, 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  anything  new  to  say 
after  the  many  valuable  monographs  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  careful  local  antiquaries,  and  the  various  writings 
of  such  learned  and  widely  famed  archEeologists  as  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Parker,  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
home,  Professor  Westmacott,  and  others,  who  were 
present  here  in  1860,  but,  now,  alas,  are  numbered  with 
the  heroes  of  the  past.  However,  there  are  one  or  two 
able  writers,  who  were  at  our  last  meeting  here,  and  who 

I  B«*d  ftt  tho  Annual  Heeling  of  the  *  Chalk  oountrin,  auoh  aa  Cambridge- 

Inatitnte,  at  Olouonter,  Augoat    ISth,        "  "  
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I  am  happy  to  say  are  still  among  ns — FrofesBor  Freeman, 
Precentor  Venables,  and  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce. 

The  resnlt  of  this  long  array  of  distinguished  writers 
having  dealt  with  the  archasol<^  of  Gloucestershire  is 
that  1  somewhat  shrink  from  treating  to-night  this  well- 
worn  subject  with  my  feebler  hand,  and  I  propose  to  lay 
before  you,  as  shortly  aa  I  can,  the  results  of  the  many 
important  explorations  that  have  been  made  during  recent 
years,  not  in  Gloucestershire  or  even  England  alone,  but 
throughout  the  classical  world  and  more  especially  in 
Hellenic  soil.  It  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  realise  that  archaeology  is  a  subject  that  must  be 
worked  at  as  a  united  whole— that  is,  that  the  Art  and 
the  Antiquities  of  no  one  country  can  fruitfully  be  studied 
by  themselves,  but  must  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  a, 
comparison  with  the  state  of  artistic  development  in  other 
countries — not  necessarily  at  a  contemporary  period  of 
time,  but  with  those  which  were  passing  through  a  similar 
stage  in  their  mental  and  artistic  development. 

The  extraordinary  unity  of  the  human  mind  wherever 
found  and  in  whatever  period — provided  there  is  some 
similarity  in  their  relative  stage  of  progress — is  a  very  strik- 
ing and  important  fact,  and  one  of  the  widest  application. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  prehistoric  tombs  of  Hissalik  in 
the  Troad,  Mycenae,Tiryn8  and  other  places  dating  probably 
twelve  or  fourteen  centuries  B.C.,  we  £nd  repeated  again 
and  again  types  of  ornament  which  have  the  closest 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Celtic  races  a  little  before  the 
Boman  conquest  of  Britain,  and  even  later. 

Again,  the  close  relation  between  the  art  of  classical 
people  and  that  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  has 
been  established  in  a  very  startling  and  brilliant  way  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  who  has  been  the  first  to  point  ont  fully 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  Celtic  burials  of  Britain,  during 
the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.,  we  find  actu^ 
objects,  bronzes  and  the  like,  of  classical  workman- 
ship— the  result  of  the  long  packhorse  and  river  line  of 
trade  that  passed  through  Gaul  and  connected  Britain 
with  the  GrsBCO-Italic  art  of  Northern  Italy.  The  result  of 
this  is,  not  only  that  we  find  in  early  Celtic  graves  actual 
objects  of  Itahan  workmanship,  but  also  that  the  native 
Celtic  potters  were  largely  influenced  in  the  forma  of  th^ 
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vaseB  by  having  before  them  as  models  the  bronze  vessels 
from  beyond  the  Alps.  This  explains  the  curious  ribbed 
shape  of  much  of  this  early  Celtic  pottery,  imitating  the 
banded  or  corrugated  forms  by  which  the  claasical  metal- 
workers strengthened  the  thin  bronze  of  their  yeasels.' 

So,  again,  such  interesting  Boman  remains  as  those  at 
Lydney  and  Bath  are  illustrated  by  the  recent  explorations 
of  the  sacred  temmi  of  Asklepioa  in  Athens  and  at  Epi- 
dauroa  in  the  N.B.  of  the  Peloponnese. 

At  Lydney  we  have  the  sacred  spring  and  the  sanctuary 
of  a  Eomano-British  deity  called  IVodens  or  Nudena — 
possibly  a  local  form  of  the  Boman  Aesculapius,  who 
again  was  a  modified  form  of  the  early  Greek  Asklepius, 
a  deity  of  Chthonian  character,  in  his  original  form. 

The  Aaklepieia  of  the  Greeks,  we  find,  included  within 
the  sacred  temple  inclosure  rows  of  bed  rooms  for  the 
patients  who  came  for  the  "  water  cure,"  covered  stoae,  or 
porticus  for  exercise  in  bad  weather,  hot  and  cold  Baths, 
and  the  "  Pump-room  "  where  the  patients  drank  of  the 
healing  spring. 

At  Epidauros  all  this  is  on  a  magnificent  scale,  with 
buildings  of  great  beauty,  including  places  of  amusement, 
such  as  a  theatre  and  a  large  stadium ;  and  lastly  the 
Tholoa  or  pump-room,  designed  by  the  younger  PolycletuH 
c.  370  B.C.,  a  circular  building  all  of  brilliant  Parian 
marble,  with  external  range  of  Doric  columns  and  an 
internal  ring,  inside  the  round  cella,  of  the  Corinthian 
order — the  earliest  example  of  this  style  which  is  known 
to  exbt. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Tholoa  hall,  with  its  splendid 
inlaid  pavement  of  coloured  marbles,  is  the  sacred  well, 
with  a  mysterious  subterranean  crypt  for  closer  access  to 
the  wonder-working  waters. 

At  Athens,  owing  to  want  of  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  rock,  the  temenos  buildings  were  less  magnificent 
than  at  Epidauros.  The  sacred  spring  ((c/>iv»i),  which  even 
now  issues  pure  and  cold  out  of  the  rock,  is  not  sheltered 
by  a  marble  building,  but  is  within  a  more  primitive  rocky 

'  Coinptre  tlie  reoentiy  diBcorered  pre-  boeaes  pRMsd  into  tha  ooft  day  of  tha 

historic  potteiy  from  the  early  gravea  of  pottery  before  it  was  fired.     See  Hr.  A. 

the  Etnucui   Falerii,  north  of  Idonnt  J.  Evani'  paper  on  this  ititereetfng  labjeot 
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cave — partly  natural  and  partly  formed  by  quarrying 
into  the  form  of  a  round  dome-roofed  chamber.  By  it 
is  die  stoa  for  the  weaker  patients  to  walk  or  sit,  and 
next  to  that  is  a  row  of  small  rooms,  probably  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  wished  to  sleep  within  the 
sacred  temenus  itself,  thus  ^ving  the  god  an  opportunity 
of  suggesting  in  a  dream  the  right  method  of  cure. 

At  Lydney  we  find  a  very  similar  arrangement ;  and  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Aaklepieia  of  the  Greeks  makes 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  curious  many-roomed 
building  of  cloistered  form,  near  the  temple  of  Nodens, 
was  intended  as  a  sort  of  sacred  hotel  for  the  patients'  une, 
not,  as  had  formerly  been  supposed,  simply  aa  dwellings 
for  the  priests. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  that  a  study  of  the  later  £omaa 
style  of  building  and  details  goes  far  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  early  types  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Normans. 

In  Spoonley  Villa,  which  we  shall,  I  hope,  visit  this  week, 
and  in  other  Homan  houses  of  Gloucesterohire  we  see  in 
the  mouldings  of  capitals  and  bases  the  proto-types  of 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  mouldings  of  the  Norman 
and  even  of  the  early  English  style. 

At  Deerhurst  we  see  in  the  shapes  of  the  Saxon  caps, 
fluted  pilasters,  and  arch-imposts  copies  in  stone  of  ^e 
later  brick-forma  of  the  Romans. 

And  in  the  nave  and  crypt  oi'  Gloucester  Cathedral  we 
see  with  the  utmost  clearness  how  the  Norman  builders  of 
the  eleventh  century  copied  and  modified  the  charac- 
teristic Tuscan  or  Bomano-Doric  of  the  later  Empire — 
the  abacus  of  square  section  and  the  round  echinua  of  the 
Doric  capital  are  here  adopted  with  but  little  change. 

The  truth  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
many  a  stately  Eoman  building,  of  which  no  trace  now 
exists,  must  have  still  been  standing  in  Britain  and  in 
Gaul,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  such  noble  and 
effective  builders  as  the  Normans  had  not  appreciated  and 
utilised  the  grand  designs  of  the  Komans  of  uie  past. 

Another  striking  example  of  similarity  in  the  buildings 
of  two  different  races,  at  two  far  distant  periods,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  were  in  many  respects  in  the  same  stage  of 
development,  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
hero-kings  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  and  Uie  halls  of  the 
Teutonic  or  Scandinaviaa  chiefs. 
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Of  the  latter  existing  examples  are  unknown  in  Britain, 
but  remans  of  houses  found  in  Norway  and  other  Scaa- 
dinavian  countries  give  us  a  clear  notion  of  what  waa  the 
type  of  dwelling  used  by  the  chieftains  of  Saxon  or 
Scandinavian  race  in  England.  In  both  cases — in  the 
prehistoric  Greek  palace  and  that  of  the  English  Thane — 
the  dwelling  consisted  of  one  large  hall,  with  its  central 
fire-hearth,  and,  in  front,  a  projecting  portico  carried  on 
wooden  columns. 

Behind  the  hall  were  one  or  two  smaller  and  more 
private  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  women ;  in  the  primitive 
English  house  that  was  all.  In  the  Greek  palace  the 
more  private  apartments  were  of  greater  extent  and 
importance.  The  main  hall,  however  (the  /Uyapov  of  the 
Homeric  heroes)  was  closely  similar  in  both  cases,  and  in 
it  the  chieilain  sat  and  feasted  in  the  company  of  his 
friends  and  retainers  ;  while  at  night  time  the  hall  formed 
a  sort  of  common  dormitory  where  the  men  slept  side  by 
side,  each  rolled  up  in  his  cloak,  making  a  bed  of  the 
rashes  which  strewed  the  floor,  which  in  the  Greek  palace 
was  made  of  cement,  and  of  simple  beaten  clay  in  the 
Teutonic  hall. 

I  must  not  fail  to  make  some  mention  of  the  many  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  have  in  many  ways  gone  far 
to  modify  all  previously  existing  views  on  Uie  develop- 
ment of  Greek  art,  especially  architecture  and  sculpture. 

At  the  sack  of  Athens  by  the  Persian  invaders  in  480 
B.C.,  the  buildings,  statues  and  other  monuments  of  the 
city  were  burnt  and  shattered  by  the  invading  army — 
including  the  most  sacred  of  all  Athenian  shrines,  that  of 
Athene  Folias  on  the  Acropolis.  After  Qie  glorious  and 
decisive  defeat  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  at  Flataea  in  the 
following  year  (479  B.O.),  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the -surviving  Persian  army,  the  Athenians,  with  great 
energy,  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  public  monuments  of 
their  city  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale  than  before.^ 
One  of  the  principal  public  works  undertaken  at  this  time 
was,  not  merely  the  rebuilding  in  Pentelic  marble  of  the 
Acropolis    and    other    temples,  but  also  the  extensive 

fundi— fint  for  the  AthenUn  Kstj,  and 
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enlargement  of  the  level  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  Acropolis 
rock  by  surrounding  it  with  a  more  extensive  circuit  wall, 
set  lower  down  the  rocky  slope,  and  by  filling  with  **  made 
earth"  the  large  expanse  of  additional  enclosure.  At 
some  places  the  mass  of  made  earth  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  so  an  enormous  amount  of  material  was 
needed  for  this  extenrtion  of  the  plateau.  For  this  purpose 
the  Athenian  used  the  broken  fragments  of  the  stone 
buildings  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Persians  and  also 
a  very  large  number  of  marble  statues — more  or  less 
■  broken  during  the  sack  of  the  city :  and  great  quantities 
of  other  debris^  broken  pottery  and  the  like. 

Within  the  last  few  years  this  enormous  mass  of  material, 
all  buried  below  the  finished  ground  level  of  the  time  of 
Kimon,  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  a  large  Museum 
formed  to  contain  the  sculpture  and  architectural  frag- 
ments which  were  found.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  very 
great  value  of  this  discovery  is  the  known  date  of  the 
damage  that  was  done  to  the  various  buildings  and  statues. 

Owing  to  their  position,  we  know  that  they  must  date 
from  before  the  year  480  B.C.;  in  many  cases  they  are 
considerably  earlier — but  in  one  direction,  at  least,  we 
have  a  fixed  date.  Among  tlie  sculpture  are  nearly  20 
life  sized  or  colossal  statues  in  white  marble,  aU  of  which 
must  have  been  executed  not  long  before  the  sack  of 
Athens.  They  all  represent  female  figures,  either  a 
priestess  or  a  deity :  the  motive  is  very  similar  in  them 
all.  The  long  chiton  poderes  is  held  up  by  one  hand,  and 
the  other  hand  outstretched  held  a  fiower  or  some  other 
object.  All  were  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  colour ; 
apparently   applied  by  the  wax  process  (encaustic). 

The  hair  is  always  red,  such  red  as  Titian  loved  to 
paint ;  the  Hesh  seems  to  have  been  left  uncoloured,  but 
received  a  dehcate  poUsh :  and  the  whole  of  the  drapery 
was  coloured,  and  had  elaborate  borders  of  fiower  patterns. 
The  eyes  were  usually  inlaid  in  enamel  or  crystal. 

All  these  statues  are  remarkable  for  their  great  dignity 
of  pose,  and  simple,  nobly  designed  drapery. 

The  modelling  of  the  faces,  though  having  some  archaic 
stiffness,  is  very  soft  and  often  beautiful  in  expression, 
with  a  spiritual  beauty  that  reminds  one  of  the  best  wok 
of  Florence  in  the  15th  century.     A  very  important  lesson 
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to  be  learned  from  these  statues  u  that  the  glorious  period 
of  Greek  Art  under  Myron,  Polycletus  and  Fheidias,  was 
not  a  sudden  outburst  of  inspiration,  but  was  led  up  to 
slowly  and  gradually  by  the  labours  of  the  preceding 
generations  of  Attic  sculptors — as  indeed  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  analogy  of  the  art  development  of 
other  countries  and  other  periods. 

lu  addition  to  these  marble  statues  there  were  found 
among  the  Acropolis  debris  a  number  of  much  earlier 
pieces  of  sculpture,  worked  in  the  fine  local  yellow  lime- 
stone (poros) ;  and  all  covered  with  painting  of  the  most 
startlingly  gaudy  colours.  Some  of  these,  which  are  of 
colossal  size,  appear  to  have  been  the  pediment  sculpture 
from  some  early  temple,  as,  for  example,  a  group  of 
Herakles  strangling  a  strange  monster — half  man  and  half 
serpent  which  represents  the  sea-god  Triton. 

Another  appears  to  have  been  a  group  of  Zeus  slaying 
the  earth-bom  l^phon,  the  latter  of  whom  is  represented 
as  a  monster  with  three  winged  human  bodies  and  a  serpent 
termination.  In  these  the  flesh  is  brilliant  crimson  and  the 
hair  a  still  more  brilliant  ultramarine  blue. 

Some  of  the  later,  but  still  very  early,  limestone  statues 
have  the  borders  of  their  drapery  deeply  incised  with 
floral  patterns,  and  the  sinking  fi^ed  in  flush  with  cements 
of  different  bright  colours — red,  blue  and  yellow — very 
rich  and  decorative. 

All  this  coloured  decoration  applied  to  sculpture  by  the 
Greeks  is  curiously  similar  both  in  style  and  technique  to 
the  colour  which  the  artists  of  medieval  England  applied 
to  their  carvings  in  stone  and  alabaster. 

No  finer  example  of  its  kind  existe  anywhere  than  the 
splendid  reredos  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  which  even  in  its  sadly  mutilated  state  ought 
to  be  protected  from  aE  injury,  and  more  especially 
from  "Restoration,"  as  an  object  of  priceless  value. 

There  is  the  same  fearless  use  of  bright,  pure  colours, 
the  same  minute  delicacy  of  painted  pattern  covering  every 
detail,  and  above  all  the  same  richness  and  beauty  of 
texture  given  by  the  use  of  sHght,  but  distinct  rdief  to  all 
tbe  brilliantly  coloured  designs. 

With  gold  this  is  speciaSy  necessary — gilding  applied 
to  an  unbroken  flat  surface  looks  at  once  poor  and  gaudy* 
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and  both  the  Qreek  and  the  medisBval  artists  inTariably 
applied  their  gold  leaf  to  surfaces  which  were  slightly 
broken  up  by  relief-work  in  geaso  or  other  mateiiat 

This,  by  giving  a  varied  play  of  light  and  shade, 
immensely  enhanced  the  decorative  value  of  the  gold,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  a  look  of  body  and  solidity. 

Any  attempt  to  restore  the  reredos  in  the  Cathedral 
Lady  Chapel  would  be  a  most  disastrous  failure,  and  would 
inevitably  cause  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  medieval  coloured  decoration  that  is  still  left 
to  us. 
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Bj  PBOFESaOR  MONTAGU  BDRR0W3. 

Perhaps  as  coming  from  Oxford,  it  might  be  agreeable 
if  I  were  to  say  somethiag  about  the  contributions  which 
Oxford  is  making  to  history  on  its  archieological  side. 
These  are  much  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detul, 
but  there  are  at  present,  besides  many  indirect  ways,  no 
less  than  three  distinct  methods  by  wliich  this  work,  is 
being  done  at  Oxford  in  a  direct  form  and  in  a  public 
way.  Taking  them  in  priority  of  formation  these  are  the 
"Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society,"  much 
more  archseolc^cal  than  anything  else ;  the  new  "  Oxford 
HiatoricaL  Society,"  and  the  Beadership  of  Medifeval 
Palseography.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that,  under 
these  methods,  and,  indirectly,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
School  of  Modem  History,  with  its  apparatus  of  Professors, 
Beaders,  Tutors,  and  multitudes  of  Lectures,  Oxford  is 
becoming  the  centre  of  archieolo^cal  study  ; — for  London, 
Cambridge,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  equal  or 
superior  claims  of  their  own ;  but  its  progress  in  the 
educational  direction  of  such  studies  may  be  at  least  a 
new  subject  of  interest  to  some  of  your  members,  though 
no  doubt  familiar  enough  to  many, 

The  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society, 
though  the  oldest,  requires  less  notice  than  the  younger 
institutions.  It  was  called  originally  the  "Society  for 
promoting  the  study  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  which  was 
founded  some  half  a  century  ago.  Between  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  formed 
perhaps  the  most  continuous  link.  He  may  fairly  be 
considered  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  that  science  of 
Architectural  History  which  has  become  nowadays  so 
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widely  spread.  We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  what  is  now  the  property  of  thousands,  the  common 
inheritance  of  educated  men,  was  then  confined  to  a  few 
so-called  enthusiasts,  such  as  the  men  who  established  this 
and  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  The  Oxford  Society 
has  been  chiefly  educational  and  local.  It  has  indeed  in- 
cluded in  its  annual  volumes  of  "  Proceedings  "  not  a  few 
valuable  papers  ;  but  its  main  work,  its  characteristic  work, 
has  been  and  stiU  is,  to  arrange  each  term  excursions  in 
Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood  for  successive  generations  of 
uader-gradaatea,who  cannot  fail  to  leam  under  the  masterly 
guidance  of  men  like  Mr.  James  Parker,  the  Treasurer, 
Uie  rudiments  of  archasology  as  taught  from  examples  on 
the  spot.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  have  learnt  not  a 
little  by  these  visits  to  their  churches,  and  a  public 
opinion  has  been  formed  which  now  effectually  forbids 
within  this  area  the  barbarisms  which  have  been  deplored 
in  too  many  "  restorations."  The  undergraduates  do  not, 
however,  form  the  majority  of  the  excursionists  or  attend- 
ants at  meetings,  which  is  made  up  of  ladies  and  citizens, 
and  which  thus  aids  to  popularize  this  species  of  know- 
ledge. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Society  has  of 
late  years  found  a  welcome  home  in  the  renovated  and 
beautified  apartments  of  the  Aslmiolean  Museum,  crowded 
with  noble  antiquities,  the  study  of  which  is  itself  an 
education.  This  it  owes  to  the  zeal  and  goodwill  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans,  the  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father. 

The  new  "  Oxford  Historical  Society  "  ia  probably  better 
known  to  your  members,  some  of  whom  are  no  doubt 
amongst  its  subscribers.  It  was  only  founded  in  1884, 
but  it  has  already  done  a  great  work  under  the  skilful 
management  of  the  secretaries,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Mr, 
F.  Madan,  Sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Its 
object  is  purely  literary,  and  it  is  confined  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  Oxford  history,  the  history  both  of  the  City 
and  of  the  University,  but  of  course  vastly  the  most  in 
connection  with  the  latter.  A  palpable  movement  in 
this  direction  was  in  the  act  of  taking  place  when,  strangely 
enough,  life  and  form  were  given  to  it  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  K.  Glreen,  the  historian,  and  by  the  publication  of 
a  paper  of  his  which  proved  a  sort  of  literary  legacy. 
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In  this  paper  he  recommended  the  institution  of  a  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  into  one  body  all  the  documen- 
tary knowledge  which  modem  research  is  now  bringing  to 
light,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  a  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  CSty  of  Oxford,  worthy  of  our  advanced  age.  In 
answer  to  this  call  a  council  was  formed,  and  a  subscription 
list  was  opened.  Already  some  eighteen  goodly  volumes 
have  been  the  result.  Priceless  MS8.  of  Anthony  Wood, 
and  of  Thomas  Heame  have  been  excellently  edited  for 
the  first  time ;  some  College  histories  have  been  written, 
and  others  are  in  progress;  the  history  of  the  Oxford 
Market,  a  truly  venerable  history,  has  just  come  out ;  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  University  has  been  effectively  dis- 
cussed. The  Registers  of  the  University  have  been  printed 
and  noted  by  competent  hands,  and  the  lists  of  books 
current  ii'  ^e  infancy  of  the  Renaissance,  have  been 
unearthed  from  the  secret  hiding-places  where  they  had 
been  lying  for  nearly  four  centuries.  One  of  these  has  been 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  has  undet^ne  the  searching 
identification  of  experts.  The  latest  and  not  the  least 
interesting  of  these  discoveries  has  been  the  list  of  books 
belonging  to  the  "  Father  of  English  Learning,"  William 
Qroeyn.  It  was  found  last  year  amongst  t£e  archives 
of  Merton  College ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  light  which 
this  discovery  has  thrown  upon  the  career  of  the  man 
may  have  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  his  eitrar 
ordinary  claim  on  our  respect  and  admiration,  too  long 
neglected,  and  indeed  forgotten  ; — for  I  need  not  say  that 
the  history  of  the  English  Benaissance  has  yet  to  be  written. 
It  is,  perhaps,  only  one  out  of  many  such  revivals  of  lost 
hterature  still  in  store  for  us.  Talk  of  the  discovery  of  an 
arrow-head,  of  an  antique  statue,  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  I 
What  are  these  discoveries  of  dead  things  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  great  name,  the  name  of  one  from  whom,  unknown 
toourselvesandunsnepected,  we  havereceived  an  intellectual 
inheritance,  and  whom  we  can  bid  to  walk  the  earth  once 
more  ?  It  is  a  sort  of  resurrection.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
day  ia  not  far  distant  when  the  preliminaries  will  be  con- 
cluded, when  the  materials  for  Oxford  history  will  be 
gathered  in,  when  we  shall  have  found  out  all  that  can  be 
found  concerning  those  who  have  made  the  history  oi 
Oxford,  and  when,  finally,  the  writer  shall  come  to  the 
VOL.  iivn,  2^ 
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front  who  can  use  the  style  of  Hume  and  Bobertson,  a  style 
too  long  lost  in  the  huny  and  profusion  of  a  widely,  bat 
not  deeply,  educated  age. 

Both  of  these  institutions  above  described  hare  local 
aims;  the  third,  to  which  I  now  call  your  attention,  has 
a  general  object.  Only  last  year  die  UuTersity  re- 
solved to  take  steps  towards  the  cultivation  of  a  know- 
ledge of  medifeval  orthography,  or  to  use  the  larger  term 
which  has  been  officially  selected,  "  palaeography."  It 
was  induced  to  do  so  by  the  conviction  that  a  very  large 
part  of  our  ignorance  of  medieval  history  and  arclueology 
arose  Irom  t£e  simple  circumstance  that  only  a  few  people 
possessed  the  power  of  reading  a  mediaeval  manuscript. 
Still  further,  it  was  represented  that  many  intelligent  and 
zealous  people  were  not  aware  of  Che  simple  fact  that  they 
must  master  this  alphabet,  this  key,  this  "  open  sesame " 
of  medisQval  literature,  before  they  could  grapple  with  the 
contents  of  the  casket.  They  often  ventured  to  make  the 
attempt,  if  chance  or  inclination  led  that  way,  with  a 
light  heart;  but  the  difficulties  soon  discourag^  them; 
they  were  often  misled  and  fell  into  many  a  trap,  or  at 
best  made  but  slow  progress,  and  lost  many  an  oppor- 
tunity which  could  never  come  again.  We  all  know, 
indeed,  that  sundry  books  have  been  written  by  experts 
which  profess  to  teach  the  art  of  reading  mediaeval  MSS., 
and  they  are,  indeed,  much  better  than  nothing ;  but  then 
their  real  use  is  to  most  people  rather  as  books  of  reference 
than  as  primary  instructors.  All  this  having  been 
pointed  out  by  those  who  had  gone  through  the  long  and 
pwoful  processes  of  self-instruction — none  the  worse  in 
such  cases  for  being  long  and  painful — the  University  has 
established  a  Beadership  for  this  express  purpose,  and  has 
fortunately  found  exactly  the  right  man  for  the  place  in 
Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  already  mentioned  for  his  services 
to  the  '*  Oxford  Historical  Society."  He  has  formed  a 
considerable  class  of  students  who  pursue  with  him  a 
regular  course  of  study,  tracing  the  changes  of  ortho- 
graphy from  one  age  to  the  other  by  the  help  of  the  vast 
stores  accumulated  in  the  Bodleian  library,  thus  laying 
a  solid  foundation  on  which  students  can  afterwards  build 
for  themselves. 

I  look  on  this  as  a  very  much  greater  step  in  the 
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progress  of  archeeologj  than  wonid  appear  at  first  sight ; 
and  strongly  snspect  that  mediaeval  palaeography  will 
before  long  find  a  place  as  a  special  subject  in  our  Modem 
History  Examinations, which  is  the  only  method  (tf  bringing 
anything  to  the  front  in  our  Oxford  system,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  this  study  is  finding  favour  with  the  ladies  at 
Oxford,  as  well  as  with  graduates  and  a  sprinkling  of 
undergraduates.  When  &e  men  find  out  that  the  ladies 
can  decypher  a  mutilated  inscription  on  a  brass,  or  emerge 
triumphantly  out  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
crabbed  hand  of  an  Elizabethan  parson  in  a  parish 
register,  depend  upon  it  the  men  wiU  follow.  When  an 
army  of  experts  of  both  sexes  is  engaged  in  openii^  out 
the  treasures  which  are  still  to  be  found  all  over  I^glaDd ; 
when  our  own  people  discover  half  the  zeal  in  these 
poraaits  which  distinguishes  our  American  kinsmen — the 
history  of  England  will  become  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  now. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  my  paper.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  direct  ways  in  which  Oxford  contributes 
nowadays  to  the  progress  of  archsaology,  both  specially 
as  regards  Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  generally 
as  a  teacher  of  the  archieological  alphabet  of  Ebgiish 
literature.  And  I  may  add  by  the  way  that  as  nobody 
can  make  use  of  this  key,  when  he  has  found  it,  without 
some  practical  knowledge  both  of  Latin  and  French,  the 
study  of  medieval  orthc^aphy  has  the  advantage  of 
encouraging  a  liberal  education.  Latin  and  French  open 
out  many  more  thin^  than  archseology ;  but  people  are 
sometimes  found  to  complain  that  they  do  not  sea  what 
good  their  youthful  labours  to  acquire  these  languages 
have  done  them.  If  such  labours  enable  them  to  make 
ever  so  small  a  contribution  to  English  History  that 
question  is  answered ;  and  I  need  haruy  tell  the  msmb^ 
of  this  Institute  thai;  the  progress  of  archseology,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  that  word,  is  placing  us  under  the  serious 
obligation  of  re-writing  the  History  of  England,  and  its 
meduBval  portion  in  particular. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  personally  concamed  in 
the  teaching  of  English  Histtny  to  grown-up  people  for 
many  years,  it  will  appear  almost  incredible  that  such  a 
phrase  shoold  be  appUcable  at  the  present  day,  when  so 
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many  first-rate  men  have  written  works  which  command 
reapect  and  even  admiration.  But  if  we  fully  consider, 
not  only  how  the  historians  of  past  times  copied  from  one 
another  without  independent  research,  but  still  more, 
how  the  original  facts  have  been  distorted  and  coloured 
by  the  channels  through  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  we  shall  at  least  perceive  that  a  great  deal 
has  to  be  done  before  we  can  get  at  the  truth.  We 
must  gratefully  admit  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done, 
but  we  are  quite  mistaken  if  we  fancy  that  any  one 
generation  of  men  can  claim  to  say  that  they  were  "  bom 
to  set  it  right."  To  recover  the  whole  truth  is  a  slow 
process  ;  but  there  is  movement.  Specialization,  division 
of  labour,  multiplication  of  Societies,  and  international 
rivalry  in  literature,  are  working  many  changes. 

It  was  thought  for  example  a  great  feat  not  long  ago 
to  make  a  fresh  and  careful  study  of  the  monastic  annalists 
who  were,  so  scornfully  treated  b)'  the  writers  of  the  last 
century ;  but  the  original  documents  which  tell  us  the 
very  facts,  independently  of  the  monastic  colouring,  have 
only  recently  been  brought  to  light ;  nor  were  the  numerous 
side-lights  thrown  by  contemporary  writers  observed  as  they 
have  been  since  by  several  authors.  The  first  fruits  of  the 
new  harvest  are  being  reaped  and  stored  by  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  numerous  little  books  forming  the  various 
historical  series  which  have  become  the  fashion,  and  by 
some  of  the  compilers  of  the  small  histories  for  schools ; 
and  I  think  I  may  also  claim  for  the  University  Schools  of 
Modem  History,  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  they 
are  gradually  concentrating  into  a  focus  the  various  rays 
of  light  which  are  forcing  their  way  through  the  darkness. 
Before  long,  as  I  said  about  the  history  of  Oxford,  the 
man  will  arise  to  whom  pubHc  opinion  will  willingly 
delegate  the  task  of  putting  the  history  of  England,  from 
beginning  to  end,  into  a  proper  shape — fair  and  honest, 
bnght  and  readable  shape,  for  the  next  generation. 

But  much  of  the  coming  man's  material  is  yet  to  be 
discovered.  The  Historical  MSS.  Commission  has  not  by 
any  means  completed  its  valuable  labours.  The  trifling 
amount  of  money  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Record  Office  is  forcing  an  able  and  energetic  body 
of  officials  to  be  deplorably  slow  in  the  publication  of  its 
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invaluable  deposits.  If  I  may  mention  one  of  its  most 
important  treasures,  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested, 
the  Qascon  Bolls — a  mass  of  documents  which  when 
published,  will,  I  believe,  cause  a  marked  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  English  history — has  been  hitherto  left  to  the 
energy  of  the  French,  with  scarcely  any  aid  from  England; 
and  only  in  the  current  year  do  the  difficulties  attending  a 
joint  enterprise  of  this  sort,  such  as  is  now  contemplated, 
show  decided  signs  of  a  solution.  The  truth  is  that  while  no 
country  possesses  richer  stores  of  documentary  literature, 
few  spend  less  money  upon  making  use  of  them.  Buried 
in  the  recesses  of  the  fiecord  Office,  they  are  almost 
useless.  Few  countries  have  made  such  eiSbrts  in  the 
cause  of  national  education,  but  they  have  not  been 
accompanied  with  the  proper  corollary,  a  generous 
expenditure  on  the  means  of  providing  the  teachers  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  nustresses  with  the  materials  which 
would  raise  ihe  standard  of  historical  education   to  its 

S roper  height.  Some  fifty  years  i^o  Sir  Thomas  IhifiuB 
[ardy  ana  his  friends  did,  as  we  all  know,  persuade  the 
Government  of  the  day  into  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and 
noble  liberality  in  these  matters ;  and  the  great  collections 
they  produced  during  a  very  few  years  (the  Jnmiisitionea 
past  mortem  and  the  rest)  have  been  the  foundation  of 
every  archeeological  effort  of  an  historical  kind  which  has 
been  made  since.  But  how  distressing  is  it  to  remember 
that  the  Government  became  so  terrified  at  the  expense  of 
these  publications  that  they  were  summarily  and  almost 
immediately  stopped  I  There  they  stand  on  our  shelves, 
like  some  time-worn  monument  of  a  former  ^e,  the 
evidence  of  a  generation  of  giants  who  lightly  threw  a 
rock  which  it  would  require  more  **  than  ten  strong  men 
of  this  degenerate  age  *'  even  to  lift.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  there  are  signs  of  a  more  liberal 
treatment  of  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  certainly  in  the  one  case  of  the  Gascon  Etolls ;  but  if 
it  is  to  display  itself  generally,  depend  upon  it  the  call 
must  come  from  such  Societies  as  this,  and  from  a  change 
in  public  opinion  which  will  have  to  be  created  by  your 
efforts. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to 
deserve  a  place  at  an  arclueological  meeting,  believing,  as  I 
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do,  that  yotir  Society  does  not  profess  to  rest  satisfied  wii-h 
^cursions  and  with  mere  interchange  of  opinion, but  that  it 
has  for  itsobject  the  solid  growth  and  progrees  of  itasubject. 
Nothing  short  of  this  could  juBtify  the  existence  and  position 
of  such  a  Society.  At  least  so  it  seems  to  one  who  has  no 
claim  to  any  previous  connection  with  it,  and  who  owes 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion  to  the  circumstance  that  your  Council  did  him 
the  honour  to  ask  him  to  become  one  of  your  Tice- 
Fresidents. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  common  formula,  when  a  discussion 
is  barren  of  practical  resulto,  to  call  it  *' academicaL" 
Let  me  hope  that  I  have  left  upon  my  hearers  the 
impression  that  the  relation  of  Oxford  to  archsoology  is 
not  only  truly  academical,  but  eminently  practical. 
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INATIGUJUL  ADDEESS  OP  SIE  JOHN  DOEINGTON,  Bast., 
M.P.,TO  THE  ANNUAL  MBEnNG  OF  THE  INSTIT0TB, 
HELD  AT  GL0U0ESTEB.1 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  the  Institute  for  the 
great  honour  they  have  done  me  in  accepting  my  services 
as  their  president  for  this  meeting,  and  in  so  doing  con- 
ferring a  distinction  not  only  on  ^e  humble  individual 
who  addresses  you,  but  also  indirectly  on  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  of  which  I  am  a  past  president ;  a  great 
distinction  in  itself,  and  to  which  no  doubt  I  owe  the 
sufirages  which  have  placed  me  in  this  chair. 

Ky  own  Society,  the  Gloucestershire  Society,  has  now 
left  fourteen  years  of  useful  life  behind  it,  duly  recorded 
in  its  annual  volume,  and  in  those  pages,  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  still  older  Society,  the  Ootswold  Naturalists,  who 
occasionally  threw  a  little  dash  of  romance  into  their 
more  prosaic  pursuits,  by  diving  into  the  history  of  the 
works  of  man,  instead  of  into  the  construction  of  the 
rocks,  those  who  are  strangers  to  Gloucestershire,  to 
whom  we  heartily  bid  welcome,  may  read  a  very  large 
amount  of  our  Gloucestershire  archasological  lore. 

I  hope  those  present  will  criticise  our  productions,  will 
bring  to  our  assistance  their  wider  and  perhaps  more 
trained  ejqjerience,  whilst  we,  the  owro^ft»vi)c,  if  I  may  so 
call  ourselves,  point  out  to  what  the  attention  of  our 
viwitorfl  in  this  country  had  best  be  directed,  and  when 
they,  after  the  long  journeys  they  contemplate  making, 
are  wearied  with  following  our  lead,  that  they  will  draw 
us  aside  from  local  lore  to  the  world-wide  fields  which 
Archteology  seeks  to  till. 

What  is  the  Archeeology  that  my  present  audience 
is  seeking  for  ?  Is  it  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
any  period?  We  have  it  of  all  periods  from  the 
rudei    and    early    Sazon    at    Beerhurst    to    the    most 
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modem  and  succesBfiil  church  at  Elghnam,  and  in  the 
Cathedral  close  hj,  we  see  how  each  generation  of  men 
has  appropriated  the  materiala,  and  adapted  the  forms  of 
precedmg  generations  .to  what  they  themselves  desired, 
and  which  desires  they  donbtleaa  described  at  the  time, 
and  fully  believed  to  be,  the  highest  and  most  successful 
efforts  of  good  taste. 

The  small  low  church,  perhaps  the  present  crypt, 
the  kernel  of  the  Abbey,  built  on  the  vacant  grounds 
just  within  the  city  bounds,  gradually  extends  itself 
westward,  and,  wanting  room,  crosses  over  and  appro- 
priates the  Roman  walls,  and  rears  its  lofty  columns 
with  the  stones  cut  by  the  Roman  masons  eight 
hundred  years  before.  Massive  solidity  is  the  dominant 
style,  which  gradually  passes  onwards  into  lighter  forms, 
until,  at  last,  the  Church  becoming  the  last  resting-place 
of  a  murdered  king,  wealth  beyond  count  is  poured  into 
the  Cathedral  treasury  by  coundeas  pilgrims  to  the  shrine, 
and  the,  to  the  then  taste,  too  solid  walls  and  columns 
are  shaved  down  to  fit  the  network  of  exuberant  tracery 
which  was  thrown  over  them  as  a  veil,  and  the  lofty  tower 
sprung  to  the  aky  crowned  by  such  battlements  and  pin- 
nacles as  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  an  architectural  history  of  the  Abbey 
Church.  That  is,  or  should  be,  a  subject  for  itself,  and 
with  these  few  words  I  leave  this  splendid  monument  of 
the  past  to  the  leisured  criticism  of  the  society. 

Is  it  the  history  of  our  land  as  shown  by  its  houses,  by  its 
castles,  by  its  fort*  ?  We  have  a  rich  mine  for  you  to  i-aw 
upon.  Nowhere  in  England  that  I  know  of  is  there  such  an 
abundance  of  small  houses,  such  as  the  freeholders  and 
gentry  of  the  Jacobean,  Elizabethan,  Tudor,  and  earlier 
times  lived  in,  strong  in  the  excellent  stone  with  which 
they  were  both  built  and  roofed,  picturesque  in  their  out- 
lines and  perfectly  adaptable  to  modem  use.  Prinknash, 
The  Court  House,  Painswick,  Moor  Hall,  Througham, 
Upper  Slaughter,  Catswood,  Middle  Lypiatt,  Chavenage, 
Owlpeu,  and,  I  may  add,  my  own  house  are  well-known 
examples. 

In  this  city  very  numerous  half-timbered  houses 
will  attract  your  attention,  amongst  which  not  the 
least  remarkable  is  the  Nevi  Inn,  still  the  New  Iim,Ial- 
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though  built  in  1450,  A  parchment  roll  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Gloucester,  enumerating  the  houses  in  the 
town  in  1455,  states  that  in  Northgate  Street,  next  to 
the  house  owned  by  Sibilla  Hariet,  and  occupied  by 
Matilda  Perkin,  butcher,  "The  Abbot  of  St.  Peter  of 
Gloucester  holds  in  fee  a  great  and  new  inn  called  the 
New  Inn,  lately  built  from  the  foundations  by  the  praise- 
worthy man  John  Twinning,  monk  of  the  same  place,  for 
the  great  emolument  and  profit  of  the  same  and  of  their 
successors."  This  house  is  nearly  of  the  date  when 
Chaucer  describes  his  party  setting  out  from  the  old 
Tabard,  and  when  the  members  of  this  society  visit  it, 
as  no  doubt  they  will,  the  old  welcome  might  not  come 
amiss: — 

Now  loidlingB  trntf 
Yd  be  to  jae  weloome  right  Iieaxtily ; 
For  l)y  m;  tiotb,  if  that  I  shall  tacrt:  lie, 
I  saw  not  this  yeare  such  a  oompagny 
At  once  in  this  hostelrie  as  iB  now. 
Fain  'woold  I  do  yon  mirth,  an  I  knew  how. 
And  then  the  landlord  throws  out  the  suggestion  to  this 
party  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  just  as  we  are 
going  to  begin  a  pilgrimage  to  morrow  round  Gloucester- 
shire:— 

"  This  is  the  point  to  epeke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  each  of  you  to  shorten  with  youi  ways 
In  thifien  voyage  shall  tallen  tales  twa, 
And  which  of  you  phuH  bear  >iiin  beet  of  alle 
Shall  have  a.  supper  at  your  aller  cost 
Here,  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post." 
A  wonderful  survival  of  the  past.     Even  the  post  is 
there.    No  change  in  name,  no  change  in  use,  the  only 
change,  the  change  inevitable  to  all  and  incessantly  going 
on  is  the  constant  change  and  renewal  of  the  individuals 
by  whom  the  business  of  life  is  carried  on-  You  will  notice 
the  picturesque  court  with  open  galleries  running  round. 
The  doors  opening  into  the  bedchambers  lead  directly 
from  these  galleries.    Each  guest  may  be  said  to  have  his 
own  front  door,  and  twining  creepers  would  almost  lead 
one  to  believe  that  sunnier  climes  than  ours  favoured  the 
sojourners  beneath  its  roofs. 

Were  such  inns  modelled  on  a  foreign  form  or  were 
our   ancestors  a   hardier  race  P      It  is  probable  that 
this    New   Inn    was    in  its   architecture  no  exception 
VOL.  xLvn.  2t  - 
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to  the  general  form,  for  in  an  old  drawing  of  Hogarth's 
I  have  seen  the  same  galleries  represented  sur- 
rounding the  courtyard  of  the  formerly  well-known 
Bam  Inn,  at  Cirencester,  once  one  of  the  great  posting- 
houses  of  the  county,  but  now  passed  away ;  long  ago, 
however,  remodelled  from  the  aspect  which  Hogarth  has 
preserved  to  us  into  a  more  prosaic  form.  Perhaps  some 
enquiry  might  show  us  in  other  places  some  few  lingering 
types  of  this  New  and  yet  old  English  Inn. 

I  have  alluded  to  a  parchment  roll,  and  given 
irom  it  the  names  of  the  adjacent  occupiers  to  this 
Inn,  in  1456,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  direbt 
further  attention  to  this  most  curious  document,  which 
has  been  permitted  to  be  published  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Gloucester,  and  has  just  been  issued  to  the 
subscribers. 

It  professes  to  be  a  Hental  of  all  the  houses  in  Gloucester, 
compiled  by  Bobert  Cole,  a  Canon  of  Llanthony,  who 
described  himself  as  a  "  Kenter "  of  Gloucester.  What 
this  means  is  not  quite  clear ;  whatever  he  was,  here  is 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  the  occupants  and  owners  of 
each  house  in  each  street  in  Gloucester,  in  regular  order, 
like  a  modern  street  list,  starting  from  the  cross  and  going 
sometimes  down  one  side  and  back  the  other,  and  some- 
times taking  the  two  sides  in  parallel  columns,  the  houses 
facing  as  it  were  one  another. 

By  this  we  learn  that  where  our  County  Shirehall 
now  stands  Thomas  Butler  holds  the  next  tenement 
with  appurtenances  towards  the  Bothal  (sic),  where 
John  Furber  and  William  Granger  dwell,  which  Hugh,  of 
King's  Hall,  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  the 
Tavemer,  in  the  time  of  Edward  T.,  and  Edward  Tavemer, 
jun.,  in  the  tune  of  Edward  IL  And  he  renders  for 
land  gavel  48.  6|d.  Also  that  the  community  of  Glou- 
cester hold  a  tenement  called  the  Bothalle  (sic)  or  the 
CKldhall  for  holding  the  pleas  of  our  Lord  the  E^ng ;  and 
there  is  an  inn  which  PhUip  Fleet,  draper,  holds  there  by 
deed,  for  which  tenement  called  the  Bothalle  they  rendered 
in  the  times  of  Henry  EH.  and  Edward  I.  31jd.  There 
is  an  inn  there  now.  The  pleas  of  the  Crown  were  held 
in  the  Booth  Hall  down  to  1828,  when  the  present  Shire- 
hall was  built,  and  this  ancient  place  of  public  meeting 
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remains  a  large  public-room  attached  to  the  inn,  which 
fltill  remaina  as  a  licensed  houae. 

I  began  by  attempting  to  indicate  what  of  interest  you 
might  find  in  this  county,  and  I  must  not  linger  longer 
within  the  walls  of  this  fair  city.  The  hills  which  surroimd 
it  and  look  down  upon  it  are  full  of  history,  the  history  of 
races  which  in  succession  have  been  dominant  in  this 
district.  This  Mstory  must  be  dug  for,  sought  for  with 
intelligence  and  perseverance.  But  given  this  care  and 
intelligence  we  may,  by  some  exercise  of  our  imagination, 
fill  up  the  gaps  and  realise  in  some  manner  that  history 
to  which  too  often  we  only  give  names  and  dates  and 
nothing  more. 

The  earliest  condition  of  the  county  that  we  can  reaUse 
IB  an  upland  district,  not  too  heavily  timbered  to  be  habit- 
able, but  sufficiently  so  to  provide  firing  and  shelter,  and 
having  a  soil  suited  for  pasturage,  and  over  which  it  was 
always  possible  to  b'avel  in  those  roadless  days. 

Consequently  we  find  over  the  Cotswolds  abundant  traces 
of  the  ancient  races.  The  long-headed  and  the  round- 
headed  men  have  studded  our  hills  with  their  tombs,  pitted 
the  surface  with  their  hut  dwellings,  strewn  the  ground  with 
their  flint  implements,  and  perhaps  crowned  the  crests  with 
their  forts.  iN'one  of  these  traces  are  found  in  the  vale. 
Why  ?  The  space  between  the  hUls  and  the  Severn  was  soft 
land,  impassable  without  well-made  roads,  cutup  by  streams 
descending  irom  the  hills,  which,  dammed  up  and  blocked 
by  fallen  tunber,  formed  wide  morasses,  and  rendered  the 
whole  vale  coimtry  unfit  for  habitation.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  Severn  some  fishermen  probably  found  alivelihooa, 
and  Glevum,  the  predecessor  of  Gloucester,  lying  in 
fiat  ground  below  the  hillock  on  which  Gloucester  now 
stands,  was  probably  mainly  a  fishing  village,  possessing 
also  the  advantage  of  the  first  easy  ferry  over  Severn, 
How  unsuited  it  was  for  permament  occupation  is,  I  think, 
proved  by  its  disappearance  and  the  removal  of  the  city 
to  another  site.  The  Romans,  however,  found  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  the  point  of  direction  for 
their  great  road  from  Cirencester,  which,  descending  from 
the  hms,  may  be  seen  running  straight  as  an  arrow  for 
some  six  miles  to  apparently  no  place  at  all,  and  then, 
turning  at  &  right  angle  for  about  half  a  mile,  reaches  the 
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modem  city — the  little  mound  of  rising  grotmd  wliich  the 
Bomana  took  for  their  camp,  outside  of  which  Glevum 
was  situated,  about  the  district  now  called  Kingsholm,  oa 
the  north  of  the  present  Gloucester, 

The  camp  of  Qlevum  absorbed  the  old  town  and  became 
the  outpost  of  the  Eoman  line,  supported  by  the  chain  of 
posts  on  almost  every  headland  of  the  Cotswolds  which  looks 
down  upon  it.  Cirencestei  was  the  headquarter  station,  and 
there  and  in  the  surrounding  country  Soman  civilisation 
safely  developed  itself,  and  later  on  when  the  Boman  posts 
were  advanced  to  Caerleon,  Chepstow,  and  the  Wye,  Glou- 
cester itself  became  the  headquarter  military  st^on  and 
Cirencester  the  more  purely  civil  town. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  now,  separated  by  so  many  centuries 
irom  that  period,  and  perhaps  still  more  divided  from  it  by 
t^e  sweeping  devastation  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  a.d.  577,  in  which  Bath  and  probably  Ciren- 
cester also  disappeared  for  a  time  as  inhabited  towns,  to 
reahse  the  height  of  civilisation  which  this  country  had 
reached  then.  If  we  put  aside  the  advantages  we  now  have 
resulting  from  the  modem  use  of  steam  and  electricity, 
there  is  nothing  we  enjoy  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period  did  not  possess.  Towns  splendidly  built,  houses 
richly  adorned,  country  society  as  plentiful  as  now ;  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  at  least  as  large  as  the  largest  which 
now  exists  ;  good  roads  linking  all-parts  of  the  country 
together — such  indications  as  these  cannot  fail  to  lead  us 
to  believe  that  a  condition  of  society  must  have  prev^ed 
for  some  two  hundred  years,  and  perhaps  for  more,  at 
least  as  active  and  cultivated  as  that  which  now  exists. 
The  amphitheatre  at  Cirencester,  the  ranges  of  stables  at 
Chedworth,  the  vast  area  of  the  great  h^  at  Woodches- 
ter,  the  charming  situations  selected  for  such  villas  as 
Witcomb  and  many  others  must  force  upon  our  attention 
the  fact  that  centuries  ago,  when  we  were  Roman,  we 
lived  and  consorted  together  in  much  the  same  sort  of 
way  that  we  do  now,  and  perhaps  we  had  even  a  greater 
idea  of  our  importance  in  the  body  politic  than  we  have 
now,  and  not  without  some  region,  considering  the  leading 
importance  of  such  towns  as  Bath,  Cirencester,  and 
Gloucester  at  that  time. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  able  to  bring  to  the  notice 
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of  our  couatj  society  a  Bingular  proof  of  the  deso- 
lation caused  by  the  Saxon  invasioa  in  the  shape  of 
a  charter  of  ^Etheibald's,  a.d.  740,  granting  to  the 
monks  of  Worcester  the  ground  about  Woodchester, 
describing  it  as  a  forest,  and  giving  boundaries  which  can 
at  least  in  part  be  identified.  These  boundaries  include 
the  site  of  the  Woodchester  Villa,  which  at  that  time,  170 
years  after  the  battle  of  Dyrham,  had  ceased  apparently 
to  be  known,  and  had  been  absorbed  in  the  natural  growth 
of  forest.  We  can  hardly  imagine  now  such  a  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  our  largest  country  mansions,  except  by 
intentional  demolition,  which  certainly  wan  not  the  end  of 
the  Boman  houses,  for  the  relics  found,  the  paTements, 
the  furniture,  the  money,  forbid  the  forming  of  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  sudden  disaster,  and  the  removal  and 
destruction  of  the  population  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Twenty-four  Boman  villas  have  been  described  with  more 
or  less  particularity  as  existing  in  Gloucestershire, 
exclusive  of  such  houses  as  have  been  found  in  the  towns 
of  Cirencester  and  Gloucester,  where  remains  are 
numerous.  How  many  more  there  may  be  buried  beneath 
the  ground  wuting  the  lucky  chance,  as  at  Cbedworth, 
of  a  lost  ferret,  and  the  consequent  digging  for  him  by  his 
owner,  the  rabbiter,  for  its  discovery,  who  can  tell? 
One  hundred  and  twelve  camps,  not  all  however  Roman, 
nineteen  distinct  main  roads,  make  up  a  goodly  cata- 
logue of  relics  of  a  past  civilization. 

Why  do  I  mention  these  things  ?  Not  for  the  purpose 
of  merely  making  a  catalogue,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  of  my  audience  as  have  not  considered 
the  matter  before,  to  realise  that  in  gazing  at  any  one  of 
these  relics  of  the  past  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  isolated 
curiosity  but  with  a  whole  class,  which  remains  to  us  as 
evidence  that,  in  the  making  of  Britain,  it  has  not  been 
all  growth,  but  that  there  Have  been .  ebbs  and  flows  in 
our  progress. 

The  civilization  of  the  Eoman  period  was  far  superior, 
if  we  may  trust  the  evidences  we  possess,  to-  that 
which  we  have  enjoyed  at  any  subsequent  period 
down  to  Elizabethan  times.  It  was  Roman  in  name  and 
in  style,  but  it  was  the  civilization  which  they  implanted 
in  the  people  amongst  whom  the  Bomans  came  as  a 
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dominant  race.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soft  inhabitant 
of  Italian  climes  built  or  inhabited  as  his  own  the 
numerous  houses  that  we  find.  The  example  was  set  no 
doubt  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  armies  that  came  here. 
The  British  provincial,  in  the  long  years  between  Julius 
Caesar  (55  b.o.)>  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  a 
space  of  four  hundred  years,  as  long  a  time  aa  now  separ- 
ates  us  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  had  become  himself 
educated  in  all  that  knowledge  and  refinement  which 
Borne  could  ^ve  him .  The  whole  population  had  absorbed 
the  same  ideas,  and  the  houses  which  we  see,  and  the 
relics  which  we  find  are  the  houses  and  relics  of  our 
British  predecessors  in  a  long-past  Elizabethan  or  even 
Georgian  age. 

Their  literature,  which  they  must  have  possessed, 
has  been  blotted  out  by  the  four  hundred  or  even 
eight  hundred  years  of  comparative  barbarism  which 
followed,  and  so  we  know  nothing  of  their  ways  and 
manners,  and  we  are  only  too  prone  to  imagine  that 
this  civilization  was  the  civilization  of  an  alien  people 
instead  of  that  of  our  own  race. 

One  record  alone  we  have,  besides  the  brief  notice  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  of  how  this  civilization  was 
wiped  out.  It  is  the  ode  of  Llywarch  Hen,  called  the 
Death  Song  of  Eendelann,  one  of  the  three  kings  who 
perished  at  the  battle  of  Dyrham.  It  is  published  in  the 
Sardes  Bretons  of  the  Yicomte  de  la  Yillemarque,  and 
from  the  fragments  I  have  seen  is  very  spirited.  The 
verses  describe  how  the  army  of  the  Franks  had  trium- 

Shed,   and  departs  to  carry  elsewhere  desolation  and 
eath. 

Y  dref  wen  yn  j  iybyai 

Laven  7  byddair  wrtl  gynanrud  kad ; 

£i  gwerin  near  derTnt  ? 

The  White  City  of  the  valley  would  rejoice  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fortunate  fight  (but)  its  inhabitants— are  they 
returned  ? 

The  enemy  gone,  the  night  is  come,  then  is  seen  among 
the  ruins  made  a  coffin  in  a  roofless  halL  Fierdng  cries 
reach  Uie  bard.  The  cries  are  the  voice  of  the  eagle  of 
the  mountain,  red  with  the  blood  of  Kecdelann  and  with 
that  of  other  warriors.    The  bard  accompanies  the  body  to 
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the  grave,  and  there  there  are  other  Ticttms  from  the  city  of 
White  Walls ;  which  is  commonly  identified  with  Sheraton, 
on  the  borders  of  this  county.  The  poet  prepares  to  fly, 
knowing  that  the  church  wiU  soon  be  given  to  the  flames 
by  the  Saxon,  whose  lance  he  seems  already  to  feel.  He 
addresses  the  daughters  of  England,  whom  he  summons 
to  behold  the  country  in  flames : — "Oh, sister  of  Kendelann, 
what  unhappiness,  what  angnish  this  night.  Tfaey  trampled 
not  with  impunity  upon  the  cradle  of  Kendelann,  he  drew 
back  not  one  footstep,  his  mother  had  not  nursed  a 
degenerate  son.  Buthenceforthfor  us  there  isno  refuge  than 
the  cover  of  the  thick  woods,  where  hunger  reduces  us  to  the 
state  of  the  wild  boar,  unearlbing  the  roots  of  wild  plants." 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  wasted  and  destroyed  for  about  200  years. 
Then  we  begin  again  to  get  scanty  records,  and  some 
few  fragments  of  architecture  begin  to  appear  in  build- 
ings which  have  lasted  down  to  our  day. 

How  far  can  we  realize  this  long  past  history  of 
our  race,  and  re-produce  in  some  intelligible  form 
from  the  relics  that  we  find  our  nation's  life  ?  Written 
records  of  the  far-distant  past  do  not  exist.  No  British 
historians  tell  us  how  a  Caractacus  or  a  Boadicea  sum- 
moned a  nation  to  arms  to  resist  the  invader,  But 
we  know  the  command  was  obeyed,  and  how — and 
we  may  at  least  as  archseologists  assert  this — that  a 
people  who  could  coin  gold,  and  who  could  place 
in  the  field  of  battle  such  chariots,  and  in  such 
numbers,  as  the  Britons  are  stated  by  the  Romans  to 
have  done,  were  no  mere  barbarians,  such  as  too  often  in 
history  they  are  represented  to  have  been,  but  that  they 
were  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  an  ancestry  of 
whom  we  may  be  proud. 

Ideas  such  as  these  may  be  the  romance  of  archaeology, 
but  it  must  be  the  very  end  and  aim  of  archaeology  to 
provide  the  materials  to  turn  the  romance  into  hard 
prosaic  fact. 

The  desires  of  mankind  have  always  been  the  same ; 
the  direction  in  which  those  desires  sought  their  grati- 
fication have  always  depended  on  the  opportunities 
which  the  degree  of  civilization  mankind  had  attained  to, 
afforded  to  them. 
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The  archeeologiBt,  in  the  absence  of  written  records, 
can  alone  supply  to  the  historian  the  information  which 
is  necessary,  and  draw  the  proper  inferences;  and  no 
such  work  as  John  Richard  Green's  "  Making  of  England  " 
was  possible  until  the  conditions  under  which  men  lived 
in  early  days  had  been  disclosed  by  the  pick  and  the 
shovel,  by  the  patent  deciphering  of  dusty  records,  and 
the  diligent  compiling  of  remote  facts.  It  is  for  us  to 
emulate  the  work  of  past  discoverers,  and,  by  raising 
higher  the  superstructure,  the  foundations  of  which  they 
have  laid  broad  and  strong,  to  do  our  part  in  lUastrating 
and  elucidating  the  history  of  our  race. 
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OF  THE  TIME  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH.! 

Bj  W.  H.  St.  JOHN  HOPE,  UjL 

The  insignia  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  if  they  do  not  make 
such  a  brave  display  as  those  of  Bristol,  or  Norwich,  or 
Southampton,  or  Hull,  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  shared  by  the  insignia  of 
any  other  city  or  town  of  Great  Britain.  This  special 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  although  within  the  last  four 
centuries  the  maces  have  been  re-fashioned  as  many  times, 
by  an  exceptional  chain  of  evidence  we  are  able  not  only 
to  indicate  the  several  maces  possessed  by  the  city  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  actuully  have  representations  show- 
ing their  form  and  ornaments.  The  city  sword,  too,  by 
no  means  presents  to  us  its  original  appearance,  yet  in 
this  case  also  we  could,  if  necessary,  reproduce  various 
ornaments  that  have  been  superseded  by  those  now  adorn- 
ing it. 

That  the  city  of  Gloucester  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  historically  interesting  of  our  cities  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
borough  in  Domesday  Book,  but  its  first  charter  of  defi- 
nite municipal  privileges  was  not  granted  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  probably  about  the  year  1155.  By  a 
charter  of  King  John  granted  in  1200,  and  confirmed 
by  Henry  III.  in  1227,  the  government  of  the  town  was 
vested  in  two  bailiffs  or  provosts.  By  Eichard  m.  a  new 
charter  was  granted  in  1483,  by  which  the  town  was 
declared  to  be  a  county  of  and  by  itself,  and  its  govern- 
ing body  was  ordained  to  be  a  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  and 
other  officers.  By  Henry  VIII.,  upon  the  creation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester,  the  town  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  city.  The  early  charters  were  confirmed  and  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  the  last  one  previous  to  that  of 
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the  Heform  of  1835  being  one  granted  in  1672  by  Charles 
II.,  under  which  the  Corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor 
and  eleven  other  aldermen,  an  indefinite  number  of 
common  councillors,  not  to  exceed  forty,  a  recorder,  two 
sheriffs,  a  coroner,  town  clerk,  chamberlain,  sword- 
bearer,  four  sergeants-at-mace,  a  water-bailiff,  provost- 
marshal,  and  other  officers. 

Of  the  time  when  macea  were  first  borne  before  the 
bailiffs   of  Gloucester  we  have  no  record,  but  such  a 
practice  had  become  common  generally  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  in    1344  the  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  to  lestrain  all  sergeants  save  the  King's 
from  carrying  maces  tipped  with   silver,  and  ordained 
that    they    should    carry    "maces   tipped  with  copper 
only    and   of  no    other   metal,  and   wooden  staves  as 
they  were  wont  to  carry  in  olden  times."    Maces  were, 
however,  certainly  used  in  Gloucester  as  early  as  1429, 
for  in  that  year,  by  a  composition  made  between  the 
abbey   and    the   town,    it    was    agreed   amongst    other 
things  that  the  sergeants-at-mace  should  carry  their  maces 
before  the  baiUffs  into  the  abbey  church.     At  this  time  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  two  maces 
only,  one  for  each  bailiff.     By  the  charter  of  Kicbard  HI., 
granted  in  1483,  the  number  of  sergeants  was  increased 
to  four,  the  two  who  had  formerly  preceded  the  bailifls 
being   now   assigned  to  the  newly-created  mayor,    and 
the  other  two  to  precede  the  newly- appointed  sheriffs. 
We  now  see  why  Gloucester  has  four  maces,  for  the  four 
sergeants  each  carried  one,  two  being  borne  before  the 
mayor,  and  one  before  each  sheriff.     The  case  of  Glou> 
center  also  serves  well  to  explain  why  some  cities  and 
towns  have  four  maces,  some  two,  and  others  only  one. 
Where  a  mayor  and  sheriffs  have  succeeded  two  bailiffs 
there    are   usually  four    maces  ;    when  a  mayor  only 
takes  the  place  of  two  bailiffs  we  often  find  two  maces ; 
and  one  mace  implies  either,  as  in  the  case  of  London, 
that  there  has  been  a  mayor  from  the  first,  or,  aa  at 
Derby,  that  the  two  bailiffs'  maces  were  made  into  one 
on  the  creation  of  the  mayoralty.     I  need  not  here  dis- 
cuss such  exceptional  cases  as  the  eight  macea  of  Bristol, 
where  the  mayor  wae  preceded  by  four  sergeants  and 
each  sheriff  by  two. 
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What  the  earliest  Gloucester  maces  were  like  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show,  but  they  probably  did  not  differ 
much  from  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  actual  repre- 
sentation. This  brings  us  to  the  interesting  part  of  my 
story. 

In  1564  the  city  of  Gloucester  caused  to  be  made 
a  new  common  seal.  Its  device  consists  chiefly  of  a  large 
shield  of  the,  extraordinary  arms  granted  by  Christopher 
Barker,  Garter,  in  1538  ;  but  on  each  side  of  this  shield 
is  depicted  a  pair  of  the  city  maces.  Although  they 
barely  exceed  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  these 
small  figures  enable  us  clearly  to  understand  the  general 
type  and  form  of  the  originals,  which  could  not  have 
differed  much  from  the  beautiful  contemporary  maces  at 
Winchcomb. 

In  addition  to  the  1564  seal,  two  other  representatives 
of  the  early  maces  exist. 

The  first  is  on  part  of  Blackfriars,  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bell  shortly  after  his  purchase  of  the  buildings  in 
1589,  and  consists  of  a  shield  bearing  two  crossed 
maces.  Bell  was  twice  mayor  of  Gloucester,  and  so 
there  was  no  impropriety  in  his  selling  up  a  shield 
with  the  two  maces  that  were  borne  before  him ;  they 
differ  somewhat  in  form  from  those  on  the  1564  seal,  and 
may  represent  an  earlier  pair  of  maces. 

The  other  representation  of  the  maces  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one.  In  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Nicholas'  church 
is  the  tomb  of  John  Walton,  alderman  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  in  1626.  Over  the  tomb  is  a  shield  of  the  city  arms 
granted  by  Barker  in  1638,  but  differenced  by  tlie  sub- 
stitution of  a  pwr  of  crossed  maces  for  the  city  sword  and 
sword-bearer's  hat  on  the  pale.  These  maces  closely 
resemble  those  on  the  1564  seal,  and  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  these  particular  maces  having  con- 
tinued in  use  until  at  least  1626.  Shortly  afterwards, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  exact  year,  four  new 
maces  were  made ;  the  old  maces  were  then  disused,  and 
in  1 642  were  sold,  with  the  old  mayoralty  seal  and  various 
pieces  of  the  city  plate,  and  the  money  spent  in  strengthen- 
ing the  city  fortifications. 

Although  the  new  maces  in  their  turn  no  longer  exist, 
a  fortunate  accident  enables  us  to  eay  what  they  were  like 
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In  the  cathedral  church  of  Gloucester,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Bouth  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  an  alabaster  monument, 
rich  with  painting  and  gilding,  to  alderman  John  Jones, 
who  was  mayor  in  1597,  1618,  and  1625,  and  died  in 
1630.  On  each  side  of  the  monument  is  a  small  bracket, 
and  on  each  bracket  stands,  carved  in  alabaster,  a  pair  of 
the  city  maces.  These  had  semi-globular  crested  heads, 
and  plain  shafts  divided  midway  by  encircUng  bands ;  and 
were  not  unlike  the  contemporary  maces  at  Brecon, 
Cowbridge,  Cardiff,  and  other  places  not  far  distant. 

The  maces  shown  on  alderman  Jones's  monument 
we  learn  from  the  city  accounts  for  1651-2  to  have 
been  sent  to  London  in  that  year  to  be  re-made. 
The  bill,  as  entered  in  the  accounts,  amounted  to  £85  5s., 
but  as  some  alterations  of  the  city  sword  are  included  in 
this,  we  cannot  tell  what  the  re-fashioning  of  the  maces 
actually  cost. 

We  must,  however,  now  diverge  a  little  from  the 
history  of  the  Gloucester  maces  to  see  why  they  were 
re-fashioned  in  1652. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Commouwealth  after 
the  King's  murder  in  1648-9,  the  Commons  ordered 
a  new  mace  to  be  made  in  place  of  that  usually 
borne  before  the  Speaker.  The  making  of  the  mace  was 
entrusted  to  Thomas  Maundy,  a  London  goldsmith,  and 
on  June  6th,  lSi9,  the  new  mace  was  brought  in  and 
shown  to  the  House.  It  was  evidently  received  with 
great  satisfaction,  for  the  Clommons  proceeded  to  make 
Uie  following  order : 

"  Ordered 

That  this  Mace  made  by  Thomas  Maundy  of  Iiondon 
Goldsmith  be  delivered  into  the  Charge  of  the  Seijant 
at  Armes  attending  the  Parliament  and  that  the  said 
Mace  be  carried  before  the  Speaker,  and  that  all  other 
great  Maces  to  be  used  in  this  Commonwealth  be 
made  according  to  the  same  forme  and  Pateme,  and 
that  the  said  Thomas  Maundy  having  the  making 
thereof  and  none  other." 

The  mace  made  by  Maundy  continued  in  use  till 
April  ^Oth,  1653,  when  Cromwell  so  unceremoniously 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  bid  one  of  his  soldiers 
"  Take  away  that  fool's  bauble,"    Several  corporate  bodies 
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claim  to  possess  the  idectical  mace  thus  removed,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  wilhin  a  few  days  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  so-called  Barebones  Parliament  on  July 
4th,  1653,  it  was  again  brought  out,  and  continued 
to  be  borne  before  the  Speaker  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  as  of  old.  At  the  Bestoration  in  1660  a  new 
mace  was  ordered  to  be  provided  for  the  House 
"  with  the  Crowne  and  King^s  Majestie's  Armes,  and 
such  other  Ornaments  as  have  bin  usuall,"  and  the 
famous  "  bauble "  thus  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
So  at  least  we  should  imagine.  On  examining,  how- 
ever, the  present  mace  of  the  House  of  CommonB, 
which  the  Speaker  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  do  only  a 
week  ago,  I  found  that  the  shaft  and  knots  are  unmis- 
takeably  Thomas  Maundy's  work,  with  a  new  head  and 
base  made  in  1660,  and  so  the  "bauble"  is  practically 
still  borne  before  the  Speaker. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  all  other 
great  maces  in  the  kingdom  had  been  ordered  to  be 
made  "  according  to  the  same  forme  and  Pateme "  as 
the  Parliament  mace  we  know  exactly  what  it  waa 
like  originally.  In  form  it  closely  resembled  the  large 
crowned  maces  of  which  so  many  examples  eziut  ; 
it  had  a  staff  divided  by  knots,  and  surmounted  by 
a  head  of  the  usual  type  encircled  by  a  coronet  with 
an  arched  crown.  But  it  was  in  the  pattern  of 
these  that  it  differed  so  completely  from  a  royal  mace. 
The  coronet  consisted,  not  of  the  regal  crosses  and  fleurs- 
de-lis,  but  of  an  intertwined  cable  enclosing  small  car- 
touches with  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  instead 
of  a  jewelled  circlet  there  was  often  a  band  with  riused 
letters  which  read :  *'  the  fhbedome  of  England  by  ood's 
BLBBsraa  RE8T0RED,"  with  the  date  of  the  making  of  the 
raace.  Instead  of  the  jewelled  or  beaded  arches  of  the 
crown,  four  gracefully-curved  members,  adorned  with 
oak  foliage,  met  in  the  centre  and  supported,  not 
the  time-honoured  orb  and  cross,  but  a  handsome 
sort  of  cushion  surmounted  by  an  acorn.  The  head 
waa  divided  as  before  into  panels  by  caryatides,  but 
the  royal  badges  were  replaced  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  oval  cartouches.  The  knots  of 
the  staff  were  wrought  in    spirally-laid  gadroons,  and 
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the  staff  itself  chaaed  throughout  with  branches  of  oak 
or  other  foliage  ruoning  longitudinally  and  encircled  by  a 
narrow  apiral  ribbon.  The  knop  forming  the  base  was 
also  wrought  with  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  corporations  of  Weymouth,  Marlborough,  and 
East  £etford,  still  possess  maces  showing  all  these 
characteristics,  I  have  omitted  mention  of  one  point, 
viz.,  that  the  arms  on  the  top  were  no  longer  the 
royal  arms,  but  those  of  "the  State."  These  have 
been  in  almost  every  case  replaced  by  the  royal  arms,  as 
in  the  examples  cited ;  a  smil  mace  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Coventry  still,  however,  retains  them  unaltered. 

We  will  now  resume  the  history  of  the  Gloucester  maces. 
That  the  order  of  Parliament  concerning  the  new  fashioning 
of  "  all  other  great  maces  "  was  obeyed  in  many  places, 
we  know  not  only  from  the  maces  themselves  but  from 
the  entries  in  the  minute  and  account  books  recording  the 
circumstances.  Occasionally,  as  at  London  and  Leicester, 
we  get  very  full  particulars  of  the  re-making  of  the  maces, 
in  each  case  by  Thomas  Maundy,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  making  them.  The  Gloucester 
maces  were  alao  re-made  at  this  time,  as  I  have  already 
said,  but  the  accounts  refer  to  payments  to  "  Mr.  Alderman 
Vyner,  of  London,"  and  not  to  Thomas  Maundy.  It  was, 
however,  these  very  Gloucester  maces  that  first  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  pecuhar  characteristics  by  which  the 
Commonwealth  maces  can  be  identified,  for  the  spirally 
gadrooned  knots,  the  ribbon-entwined  oak  stems  on  the 
shafts,  and  the  aims  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  foot- 
knops,  clearly  belong  to  the  maces  of  1651-2,  as  do  parts 
of  the  head ;  and  one  pair  bears  the  mayor's  name  and  the 
date  1 652.  Moreover,  two  of  the*mace8  bear  a  maker's  mark 
formed  of  a  letter  M  surmounted  by  a  T,  which  is  assuredly 
the  mark  of  Thomas  Maundy,  for  a  similar  onealso  occurs  on 
the  Leicester  mace,  which  the  accounts  show  to  have  been 
made  by  him  in  1650.  When  the  Monarchy  was  restored 
in  1660  those  corporations  who  had  altered  their  maces  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  1649  proceeded  to  convert 
them  again  into  royal  maces.  Some  by  merely  replacing 
the  State's  arms  by  the  royal  arms ;  some  by  making  the 
mace  entirely  anew ;  while  others  were  content  to  substi- 
tute the  royal  crown  and  badges  for  the  non-regal  devicea 
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of  the  Commonwealth.  The  city  of  Gloucester,  like  the 
House  of  Commons,  chose  the  last  course,  and  in  the 
council  minutes  for  l3th  June,  1660,  when  Toby  Jordan 
was  mayor,  we  find  the  following  entry  :  "  It  is  agreed  at 
this  house  that  the  Sword  and  Maces  that  are  carryed 
before  Mr.  Maior  shall  be  altered  at  the  charges  of  the 
chamber,  and  that  Mr.  Mayor  do  cause  the  same  to  be  done 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  chamber."  Two  of  the  maces 
80  altered  bear  the  name  of  Toby  Jordan,  and  the  date 
1660.  All  four  maces,  however,  underwent  conversion, 
for  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  for  1659-60  contain  a 
payment  of  X74  Is. :  "  Payd  for  4  new  maces  and  for 
altering  the  scabbard  of  the  best  sword  over  and  above  the 
summe  allowed  for  the  old  Maces  and  Sword  as  appears  by 
Mr.  Cuthbertes  note  a  goldsmith  in  London."  To  call  the 
maces  "  new  "  was  not  correct,  for  although  they  received 
new  royal  crowns,  and  the  royal  badges  were  substituted 
for  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  other  respects  they 
were  substantially  the  maces  made  in  1651-2.  Since  1660, 
with  the  exception  of  repeated  and  occasionally  needless 
re-gilding,  the  maces  have  remained  unaltered,  and  may 
they  long  continue  to  be  borne  before  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriff  of  Gloucester. 

The  right  of  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester  to  have  a  sword 
carried  before  him  was  specially  conferred  by  the  charter 
of  Kichard  HI.  in  1483. 

The  Bword  then  provided  was  probably  that  now 
known  as  "  the  mourning  sword,"  The  blade  is  of 
Solingen  or  Fassau  make,  with  the  wolf  or  fox  mark,  and 
the  hilt  has  curved  quillons  and  a  diak-shaped  pom- 
mel embossed  with  a  rose  on  each  side.  The  whole 
is,  however,  now  painted  black,  which  conceals  the  work- 
manship. The  scabbard  is  covered  with  black  velvet 
embroidered  with  black  silk.  On  the  upper  part  are  on 
one  side  the  city  arms,  on  the  other  a  crowned  rose  ;  the 
central  ornaments  are  floral  devices,  and  the  chape  has 
on  both  sides  a  floral  device  with  the  date  1677,  in  which 
year  the  city  swords  were  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £l  8s.  6d, 
The  next  sword  that  the  city  possessed  cannot  now  be 
found,  and  all  trace  of  it  seems  to  be  lost.  It  was  in 
existence  when  Budder  published  his  New  History  of 
Gloucestershire  in   1779,   for  be    describes  it  as  being 
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adorned  with  the  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  "  E.B. 
1574,"  and  with  the  city  arms  as  then  borne. 

The  third  "  aword  of  atate  "  waa  perhaps  obtained 
in  1627,  when  Charlea  I.  gave  leave  to  the  city  to 
appoint  a  sword-bearer "  who  shall  carry  before  the 
mayor  a  sword  with  a  coloured  sheath  bearing  our 
arms  and  those  of  the  city  aforesaid  or  otherwise 
adorned."  A  careful  and  fuU-sized  representation  of 
this  sword  ia  carved  on  the  monument  of  alderman 
Jones,  already  referred  to.  It  haa  a  flattened  circular 
gilt  pommel  with  the  royal  arms  within  the  garter 
and  crowned,  with  snpportera ;  the  grip  is  shown 
as  covered  with  gilt  wire,  and  the  cross  guard  ia  orna- 
mented with  a  large  scallop  ahell.  Owing  to  the 
sword  being  laid  on  its  edge  only  one  quillon  waa  shown, 
and  this  haa  been  broken  off  and  lost.  The  aheath  is 
painted  red,  with  a  gold  band  along  the  edges,  and  is 
divided  into  three  sections  by  gilt  bands  or  lockets  carved 
in  relief.  The  first  of  these  bears  a  figure  of  Justice ;  the 
second  a  king  on  horseback ;  and  the  third,  a  half-effigy 
of  a  king.  The  chape  has  a  draped  female  figure,  and 
enda  in  a  crown.  In  each  of  the  three  divisions  are  two 
roses  and  two  fleurs-de-lis  placed  alternately. 

Now  this  carved  representation  would  in  itself  be 
interesting  if  it  merely  showed  us  one  side  of  the 
sword  in  use  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  but  it  does  more  than  that,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  careful 
representation  of  a  former  and  original  condition  of 
the  sword  of  state  still  borne  before  the  Mayor  of 
Gloucester.  Of  the  original  sword  there  remains  the 
Solingen  blade,  with  the  gold  inlaid  wolf-mark  of  the 
maker,  and  the  hilt  with  its  pommel  and  quillons.  The 
sides  of  the  pommel  bear  the  royal  arms  of  Charles 
II.  and  the  city  arms  of  1652.  The  sheath  is  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  and  the  uppermost  locket  retains  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Justice  as  shown  on  the  monument.  The 
other  side  originally  bore  an  inscription,  but  this  has  been 
erased,  and  instead  of  it  ia  engraved  a  later  one :  Gloucester 
I  Tobi/  Jordan  \  Esqr  Maior  \  Anno  Segni  \  Regis  Car 
2d  XII  \  Annoq  Domi  \  1660.  The  other  ornaments  of 
the  sheath  do  not  correspond  with  thoae  on  the  monument ; 
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thus,  the  second  locket  has  on  one  side  Uie  royal  arms,  etc, 
in  a  circle  between  an  oak  tree  above  and  the  city  anus 
below,  and  on  the  other  side  a  cartouche  with  the  city 
arms ;  and  the  third  locket  has  the  king  riding  over  a 
fallen  foe  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  king  erect  and 
in  armour  and  brandishing  his  sword.  The  chape  ends  in 
a  crudform  ornament  instead  of  the  crown,  and  is  wrought 
with  a  figure  of  Fame  on  one  side,  and  with  a  fuUy-armed 
female  figure  on  the  other.  The  interspaces  of  the  sheath 
have,  instead  of  the  roses  and  fleui^e  lis,  the  royal 
badges  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  a  rose,  thistle,  harp,  and 
fleur-de-lis,  severally  crowned.  We  learn  from  the 
accounts  that  iu  1652  the  sword  was  sent  to  London  to  be 
altered,  i.e.,  stripped  of  all  emblems  of  royalty.  It  may 
be  seen,  however,  from  the  Jones  monument  that  the  hilt 
and  figure  of  Justice  on  the  first  locket  were  retained. 
What  then  replaced  the  other  ornaments  we  cannot  tell. 
In  1660  the  sword  was  again  sent  to  London  and  altered 
to  its  present  state  by  Mr.  Cathbert,  a  goldsmith  in 
Cheapside.  The  workmanship  of  the  new  bands  is, 
however,  much  inferior  to  that  which  contains  the  figure 
of  Justice. 
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(  Coaliimed.) 

The  Mithraic  Tablet  is  unquestionably  the  most 
remarkable  object  in  the  museum  at  Wiesbaden.  English 
travellers  have  noticed  it,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  they 
have  not  published  any  detailed  account  hitherto. 
This  monument  was  brought  from  Heddemheim 
(Hettemheim  in  Baedeker's  Itfap,  Oestlicher  Taunus),  a 
place  about  half  way  between  Frankfort  and  Homburg, 
but  East  of  the  direct  line,  where  many  antiquities  have 
been  found,  which,  however,  have  been  removed,  so  that 
a  visit  to  the  locality  would  be  labour  in  van.  It  is 
Bcarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  now  upon  the  worship  of 
Hithras,  as  much  has  been  written  about  it,  both  by  our 
own  countrymen  and  by  foreign  savants.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  there  are  two  circumstances  which 
make  it  interesting  to  us,  Several  memorials  of  this  cult 
have  been  found  in  England,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
at  York ;  '  and  so  many  allusions  to  it  are  made  by  the 
early  Fathers,  that  it  has  come  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  eccleaiaatical  history.  In  fact  we  may  infer  from  the 
express  statements  of  Tertullian  and  the  acrimonious  spirit 
in  which  he  writes,  that  this  system  wais  a  very  formidable 

'  Sea   n   descriptive   «ccouiit  a!   thi  Itomau    wall,    altars    to    Hithna,    and 

Aotiquitiea  in  the  grounda  and  in  the  Hithraic  Tablet,   cap.   p.  1S7   iq.  ;   898 

museum  of  tha  YorkiMre  Fhiloeophicnl  sq.,  witli  woodouta.    I^pidar.    Septeatr., 

Society  bv  the  Ber.  Charlea  WellbeloTed,  Indicei  nt   tbe  end  of   the    vol.,   f  I, 

Gth    edition,    pp.     110-1I2,    No.    V.    A.  anmas  and    attributes    ot     Deiti^   a.T. 

BOulptured  tablet  Tapresenting  the  sucii-  MitUraa,  Sol  sad  Apollo.     Corp.  InsciT. 

fice  and  nyateriee   of  Hithraa :    a  full  Lnt,,   Britannia,   Indioee,   c^.    V,    Res 

eiplanatioD   is    subjoined.     Cump.    the  sfusrae,  }  1,  Dii  Dese  Heroes,  p.  3S1,  1st 

FhiloBophical  Transactions  of  the  Ro;al  and  2nd  oalumiis,  deus   Hitra    Cautus 

Society   fpnng    Bonte    account    of    the  Pntes  Sol  inviotuii,  Ac 
preeent  undertakings,  etudiee,  and  labours  We  have  OTidenoe  that  the  worship  of 

of   the   ingenious  in   mao;  considerable  Mithras  prevailed  also  in  the  part  of  Qaal 

parts   of  Uie    worid,    vol    ilvi,    for   the  nearest  to  uur  own  shores.      Honsr.  V.-J. 

yean  1719  and  17fiO,  No.  483,  vi.    Bes-  Vaillant  of  Bauli^e  informed  me  that 

relief  of  Hitbras  foond  at  York  dascribed  a  Hitlirenoi  had  been  discovered  in  that 

b;  the  Ber.  Dr.  Stukeley,  P.&.a   Sruoe,  t«WD. 
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antagonist  to  the  Gospel.  He  saya  that  the  devil  who 
perverts  the  truth  imitates  the  divine  sacramenta  by 
mysterious  rites,  baptizes  devotees,  promises  remission  of 
sins,  counterfeits  the  resurrection,  and  offers  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.'  Our  theme  reminds  us  that  in  like  manner 
the  Suabian  peasant  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Daemon 
a  rampart,  on  which  he  gazed  with  ignorant  admiration — 
the  Roman  boundary-wall  that  extended  from  the  Bhine 
to  the  Danabe.* 

The  British  Huseum  possesses  two  groups  belonging 
to  the  class  now  under  consideration,  very  similar  to  each 
other,  but  differing  in  a  few  particulars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bas-relief  at  Wiesbaden,  though  the  principal 
figures  (Hauptbild)  are  the  same  as  we  have  in  London, 
presents  many  additional  details,  which  deserve  attention, 
and  are  in  some  cases  not  easy  to  explain.* 

The  Mithrasbild,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  stood  originally 
in  a  sanctuary,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  side  ^sles, 
twelve  metres  five  cent,  long,  and  eight  metres  sixteen 
cent,  broad ;  it  occupied  the  choir,  in  which  there  was 
just  room  enough  for  it  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  which  was 
necessary  that  the  congregation  might  be  able  to  see  the 
sculptures  on  both  sides.  So  placed  it  corresponded 
nearly  with  the  altar-piece  of  a  church.* 

We  have  here  a  central  compartment  containing  the 
chief  subject,  and  a  frame  round  it.  Mithras,  with 
flying  mantle,  has  leaped  on  a  bull,  his  left  hand  seizes 
the  animal's  nostrils,  his  right  pierces  its  neck  with  a 
sword.     A  dog  springs  up  to  help  his  master,  and  lick  the 

'  TertulluiD,  De  praeecriptione  hure-  witb  legends  ooDcatning   the   diabolical 

ticorum,  <ap.  si,  edit    Oehler,   torn,   ii,  ori^  ol  the  wall  ud  viuta  from  ths 

p.  88  (Diaboliu)  ipau  quoque  res  ucn-  Enl  One. 

mentomm  divinonim  Uolorum  myateriis  '  Sir  H.  EUiu,  Townla;  Qalleiy,  vol.  i, 

teniulRtar.      Tiogit   et   iiiae   quoedam,  chqi.  ti,  pp.  282-28S  witii  illiutntioiu — 

utjque  credeutM  et  fldeJes  luoa ;  eipotd-  an  excellent  arUcle  conbuQing  many  i«. 

tioaeta  (rar.  lect.  eipiationem)  delictorum  ferenoen  in  the  toot  uotce. 
de  lavaero  repromittit.  *  Annaleti  dca  Vereiiu  fiir  ITanaaiacIw 

"OibboD,  chap,  xii,  vol.  ii,  p.  17,  edit.  AltertumAiinde      und      Qeechlchtifon- 

Smitli.      The   Ffabl^ben    by    Thomaa  chitng.    ZwuiziKater  Band,  II  Haft,  ISSB. 

Hodgkin,1883.p.  fl  iq.    "In  mtwt  of  the  Piihrer  durch  rlaa  Alterturaa-MuBoum  zu 

earlier  part  of  its  course  the  wall  u  known  Wireboden  von  A.  V.  Cohausen.    Ratim 

by  the  name  of   TmfelMmava-   [Devil'B  iii,    pp.   21S-216,    Ifos.   1-11,    Tafel  V. 

WalL)    Afteraarde,  that  ia  from  Weissen-  Den  vomebmaten   Platz  des  Raumea  W 

bnrg  weetnardi,  it  is  more  oft«n  called  nimmt  daa  MiUiranum  eic.  Thia  enErsving 

the    PfttJd   or    the    P/oMmin."      Then  ia  email  and  inadequate ;   I  eibibitad  a 

follona    a   notice   of    traditions    about  photognph  of  the  Tablet  on  a  much  larger 

mjateriouB  lioraea  and   ridere,   together  scale,  taken  expnMly,  tad  well  executnl 
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blood  issuing  from  tBe  wound.  The  bull's  tail  ends  in 
three  ears  of  corn,  which,  in  one  of  the  groups  at  the 
British  Muaeum,  appear  on  his  body  close  to  the  incision. 
Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  viviiying  power 
of  the  sun,  ^riculture,  and  especially  the  fertility  caused 
by  ploughing  are  here  represented.  On  the  mantle  a 
raren  perches,  perhaps  with  reference  to  divination,  as 
the  bird  was  sacired  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy ;  and 
we  learn  from  Porphyry  that  the  priests  of  Mithras  were 
called  ravens.'  Under  the  bull  are  a  vase,  scorpion  and 
serpent,  which  a  small  lion  ia  calmly  looking  at.  On  each 
side  of  the  principal  figures  stands  a  youUi  wearing  the 
Phrygian  bonnet,  like  Atys,  Paris  or  Mithras  in  the  scene 
before  us — a  proof  that  Uie  cult  was  Oriental  in  its  origin 
— and  holding  a  torch  upright  or  inverted.  As  Mithras 
was  the  invincible  sun-god,  so  these  two  accessories  may 
be  reasonably  explained  to  symbolize  Day  and  Night. 
On  the  spectator's  right,  a  tree  rises  immediately  behmd 
tiie  torch  ;  round  its  stem  a  snake  is  coiled,  while  his  head 
projects  from  amidst  the  foliage.  Our  thoughts  naturally 
revert  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  our  first  Parents'  Fall, 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  seductive  Serpent 

Over-arching  these  reliefs  we  see  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
for  the  most  part  very  distinct,  beginning  with  Aries  and 
ending  with  Pisces.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  vault,  on 
either  side,  is  Mithras  with  a  bow  as  a  hunter,  and  a  man 
kneeling  in  front  of  a  cave.  The  god  is  said  by  Justin 
Martyr  to  have  been  born  from  a  rock,  whence  the 
epithet  mrpfyytvht  is  applied  to  him.*  A  rectangular  space 
above  is  divided  by  three  trees  into  four  compartments, 

'  Honoe,  Odea  III,  27,  11,  and  t,  320.  Hirb,  Klderbudk  Six  Ujtbo' 
Olcmam  oorvum  preoa  mioitabo  lop^i  Apollo  Tab.  fr,  EHe  tttributs  det 
Solii  ftb  orto.  ApoUo;  p.Bl,  NaSiOwDrdfuMcbank- 
^^e  Doto  ia  the  Delphin  edition,  Ore  teruiit  Um  •!«  Wtkmeai  der  Zokonft, 
tutora  praedueuteni :  quofationa  fron  denen  Haupt-Orakel  n  DdpU  war.  In 
Aulni  Qsllioi  and  Pliny  an  added.  C.  fig  10  of  Tab,  IV.  we  see  a  Urd  penned 
0.  Hilller,  AnMologie  dec  Konet,  Kng.  on  •  tripod.  G.  0.  Hiiller,  Dankmaler 
tmuMian,  p.  U7,  i  361 ,  Remark  6,  der  alton  Eunrt.  mrt  i,  TtS.  lii,  ITo.  237, 
ApoUo  u  poMonor  c^  the  Pvthian  tripod  ApoUo  an  den  Drafun  gelelmt,  mlfer 
(f  299)  Bitting  between  the  *ra  in  a  vaoe-  com  of  Seleucua  ii,  CaUinicua, 
painting  from  Toloi  (41132).  Forcsllini'B  'Edit.  Benedictine,  Puia,  1742,  p.  IBS 
LezicoD,  B.V,  Coma :  Statins,  Thebus,  b,  DialoguB  cum  Tiyphone  JudMo,  cap. 
iii,  BOS,  comae  obscunu  tripodum ;  Pe-  70  inib  'Otu>  S)  ij  Tii  KiBpm  loirHipia 
tronini,  Satyricon,  cap.  122,  t.  177,  Del-  wapaXJSimj,  \fyf<ra  tx  wirpai  ytytr^c^ 

rhiciu  ftlee,  note  of  Nio.  Heiniiiu  on  t.  elrtit,  nol  n^|^alor  iiB\*ffi  iw  T6m,  Ir9» 

J8  in  BoTmann'a  edition,  llo,  vol  i,  p.  famn  reii  vtiftfiAwin   atrf  rtfoMoiira'^ 

7G1.    Orid,  Metamorphoeee,  ii.  Mi  aqq.  k,t,A. 
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the  separation  of  different  scenes  being  made  just  as  in  the 
sculptures  of  Trajan's  column  at  Borne,  which  portray 
various  operations  in  his  Dacian  wars.'  A  man  appears 
growing  out  of  a  tree ;  Mithras,  three  times  repeated,  drags 
by  the  nind- legs  a  bull  from  which  a  snake  is  escaping, 
touches  the  racUated  crown  of  the  Sun-god,  and  takes  by  the 
hand  a  man  kneeling  before  him.'  Abroad  border  encloses 
the  scenes  already  described,  and  each  comer  of  it  isoccu* 
pied  by  a  medallion  containing  the  winged  head  of  one  of  the 
Four  Winds — a  subject  which  is  best  represented  in  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the 
upper  part  of  tiie  frame  divided  by  trees,  on  the  left, 
Mithras  invited  by  the  Sun-god  mounts  a  chariot  ascend- 
ing a  hill'  ;  on  the  right,  the  Moon  goddess  drives  her 
descending  steeds.  Here  both  deities  ride  in  a  btga; 
frequently  the  Sun  has  four  hoi-ses  (quadriga),  and  thus, 
as  the  superior  power,  ia  distinguished  from  the  Moon, 
who  has  only  two.*  The  two  perpendicular  sides  show 
us  full  length  figures  and  profiles  vertically  arranged  in 
panels,  not  easy  to  identify  as  attributes  are  wanting ; 
though  amongst  the  latter  Cohausen  sees  Flora  and  Isis. 

At  the  time  of  discovery  the  back  of  the  Tablet  lay 
uppermost,  and  was  much  injured  by  the  ploughshare. 


'  See  Froebner,  L«  Colotme  Trajans, 
Sto,  woodcuts,  at  p.  68  Noa.  20  and  21, 
atp.  S7;Nm.  22and2X.  Leaac^neaKHit 
comme  d'habitude,  divia£«a  mt  aa  arbre. 
Comp.  FabrettI,LtiColanaalY^aDa,  folia 
Plates,  fcuiim. 

*  It  ahould  be  oboemd  that  Hithraa 
here  ii  diflbrent  from  the  Sun,  with  whom 
he  u  oaoalif  Idraitafled  in  iiucriptioiiH, 
e^.  at  the  Louvre,  DEO  80LX  IBVICTO 
HITHB.,  NAUA  SBBESIO.   The  former 


Ul  engraved  on  the  bull's  side,  the 

B.  little  higher  up — just  below  his 

necL   Ferhaps  SEBEBIO  is  equTaleat  t 


latter,  B 


rtpaa^ir,  and  then  the  phrase  would 
mean  "aacred  itfeem,"  and  refer  to  the 
blood  Suwiog  from  the  nctim.  Others 
saT  that  we  bnve  hare  a  conniption  of 
Persian  or  Sanscrit  words,  or  the  Phrygiao 
deity  SabaDus,  bod  of  Rhea  or  C^bele 
who  waa  worahipped  as  mother  of  the 
goda.  The  dimenmooB  are  height  2'64 
mMrM,  length  2'67,  and  therajare  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  tnblet  at  Wiee- 

On  tha  other  hand  thia  baa-relief,  now 
in  the  Lcnme,    bat   fwmarly  in  the 


Boivfaeee  CoUectioD,  sorpaseee  other 
Miuniu  repreeentations  on  account  of 
its  artistiD  excellence ;  it  has  also  a  apedal 
interest,  as  coming  from  the  Capitol  at 
Borne,  BO  that  the  prtmnanee  shows  how 
an  Eaalam  religion  had  penetrated  into 
the  sanctuBij  of  the  Empire.  Baumeister, 
Deukmaler  dee  Elasaischen  Altertums, 
Band  ii,  p.  92G,  &g.  99S,  has  a  very 
good  engraving  of  this  subject,  Dae 
Hithtasopfer. 

'  Here  sgun  Hithras  ia  not  the  same 
as  the  Sun-Qod  :  comp.  Catalogue  of 
Antiquiliee  at  York,  loo.  dtat.,  "  Id 
the  sculptured  tablets  he  appears  in  • 
different  character,  as  the  first  of  the 
celestial  beings,  called  laeiB,  or  good 
genii,  the  source  of  light,  and  the  dnpenaer 
of  fertility," 

*  See  my  paper  on  Touraine  and  the 
Central  Pyrenees,  sect,  it,  whare  an 
account  is  given  of  a  gem  belongiog  to 
the  Marquis  de  Bieucourt,  on  yndck 
Diana  Tiuropoloe  is  figured,  ArchteoL 
Joum.  vol.  ilv,  p.  229,  text  and  notes  1 
and  4 ;  and  page  230,  note  1. 
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Above  the  arch  which  cotreflponds  with  that  in  the  front, 
we  observe  only  scanty  remains  of  a  hunter  surrounded 
by  dogs  and  game.  Under  it  the  slaughtered  bull  lies 
stretched  on  ^e  ground ;  behind  him  is  the  Phrygian  cap, 
with  radiated  crown  round  it,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 
This  trophy,  for  such  is  its  appearance,  occupies  the  space 
between  two  figures :  a  man  fully  draped  on  one  side 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a  hunting-spear,  and  in  his  right  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  which  he  offers  to  Mithras  standing 
opposite  to  nim.  Here  also  two  genii  appear,  but  instead 
of  torches,  they  hold  baskets  filled  with  fruit.  One  branch 
of  archeeology  frequently  illustrates  another;  in  reliefs 
upon  the  gravestone  of  a  Dalmatian  soldier,  found  in 
the  burial-place  on  the  Bupertsberg  near  Bingen,  we  meet 
with  the  same  two  figures ;  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  Oriental  cult  had  spread.  The  monument  is  engraved 
and  described  by  Dr.  Lindenachmit,  op.  citat.  Heft  x,  Taf. 
5,  and  he  mentions  another  of  an  archer,  discovered  at 
the  same  place,  in  this  respect  quite  similar.  The  museum 
at  Wiesbaden  contains  votive  altars  and  fragments  of 
statuettes  belonging  to  the  same  cycle  of  ideas,  which 
do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  separately ;  and  speaking 
generally  we  may  remark  that  repetition  prevails  so 
much  in  this  class  of  remains,  that  we  can  seldom  glean 
from  them  an  additional  fact  to  throw  light  on  our  re- 
searches. Reviewing  the  whole  subject — doctrines, 
symbols  and  existing  monuments — I  feel  by  no  means 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Father  of  the  church  who 
regarded  Mithraism  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  but  rather 
with  those  who  see  in  it  something  higher  and  nobler  than 
"  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks,"  a  relirion  that 
was  feeling  after  God  if  haply  it  might  find  Him,  as  a 
greater  than  Tertullian  has  said, '  that  strove  to  embody, 
nay  more,  to  still  the  longings  of  mankind  for  a  divine 


'  St.  Panl'i  Sermon  on  Man'  HOI,  Acts  Stukelsy,  PhiloBopIucal   TnmMctbaa, 

ivii,  S7.  C>r'i7rTirMr,t!Stiayf^Xa^-  loo.    dtat.,   aajK,     "The   Hitlvuc   cere- 

niw  etrrhr  vol  tt/ioifi'.     ViiXa^i^,  to  ftd,  monies,  tu  likewiae  the  mjateries  of  the 

grope,  like  it  blind  man  or  oa  in  the  dark ;  ontietite,  were  but  the  eipinDg  remains  of 

Liddetl  and  Scott'a  X^eiicoD  b-v,    Alfont,  the  uitieiit  pstnanshal  religion,  and  nor- 

tn   loco,    quotes   an    appurite    gawiage,  ship  of  the  true  Qod    .     .     ,    Uithrw  U 

Ariatophaneo,   Pa».   flfll,   i^*M^iiiy  ir      hut  anothr -'  -  '" — '*-    —  "--- 

vK^fi  T&  rfxtyfutTO.  prieetly  *'' 
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deliverer,  or,  in  other  words,  to  meet  those  demands  of 
our  moral  nature  which  Christianity  alone  can  satisfy.' 

Of  all  the  health  resorts  near  the  Khine,  perhaps  none 
is  more  frequented  than  Homburg ;  accordingly  two 
accounts  of  its  museum  have  appeared  in  our  vernacular ; 
hence  a  long  description  will  not  be  expected  from  me ; 
bul,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  words  may  not  be  altogether 
superfluous.  The  English  Catalogue  should  be  read  with 
caution,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a 
foreigner,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our  language  ;  it 
contains  doubtful  and  incorrect  statements,  and  it  abounds 
with  typographical  blunders ;  e.g.  the  Myrrhine  vases  are 
said  to  be  named  irom  Murrha  "  where  the  most  costly 
were  made  ; "  and  the  small  glass  bottles  (lacrymatories  so 
called),  found  in  graves,  to  have  been  used  for  tears ;  in 
another  place  we  read  of  the  head  of  a  catapult  discharged 
from  a  moveable  wooden  fort.'  In  the  name  of  Trajan 
Vipitia  is  written  for  Ulpiua,  and  in  a  coin  of  Elegabtdua 


'  Ami»igrt  modem  autboritiea  bha 
moBt  importaot  ia  Felix  Lajud,  Ra- 
eherohea  but  le  colta  iinblic  et  1m  mjratiree 
de    Hitbr&    ea  Orient   et  en  Occident 

(oumge  pcathume),  Porii,  1367  folio, 
with  DumeroUHilliutrationi.  Thii  writer 
ma;  be  uoioetimea  lash  ii 
but  bis  learning  uid  indiutr;  < 


ited. 


I  luve  found  no  auch  pUw  u  Murrhft 
or  HtitIui  in  Smith'i  Dictionary  and 
other  woibl  relating  to  claaaical  geogra- 
phy ;  the  neareet  aniroach  to  it  is 
Myirhinui,  ooo  of  the  Atlic  demi. 
Lycophron,  t.  829,  usea  the  axprenion 
H^i  iatv  with  relerenca  to  Byblo*  in 
Phoenlcin,  but  it  ii  evident  that  Kif^ 
here  caouot  bo  the  name  of  a  town  : 
Fspe,  Wiirterbuch,  b-t.  Some  have 
luppoBod  that  the  Hytrhina  (rata)  were 
nude  of  fluor  apar,  but  moat,  recent 
writars,  from  Gibbon  dowa  to  our  own 
time,  consider  that  they  were  Cbineae  and 
Japanese  porcelain  ;  Heinrich'B  note  on 
Juvenal,  Brklaerung,  SaU  vi,  t.  16S  s^. 
Urandia  tolluntur    cryatallinit,    maxima 

MyirhinB,  deinda  adiunaa  aotioutnua,  etc. 
cf.  vii,  133.  Various  forms  of  the  word 
are  fonnd  in  the  mannscripta :  Buparti, 
Aunotatio  critjcn  on  ii,  1S6  ;  cf.  edit. 
Otto  Jahn,  1351  —  Hyrrina,  Hirrina, 
H]rrina,  li^rrhia,  Hmrbina.  From  the 
ODDtext  in  the  paasagea  of  Juvanal  we 

EEhei  tiiat  thcM  Taaei  were  artkdea  of 
Lor7  and  Tei7  upeuirA 


The  difbrent  opimona  of  nwoj  writara 
will  be  found  in  Ruperti'a  eipUostoij 
Comment*!;  on  Juvenal,  vi,  16S  ;  see 
also  the  foot  note  iUd.  Ccunp.  Rich's 
Dictionary  and  the  DiiA  of  Qreek  and 
Roman  Antt.,  a.v.  Huirhina.  Qibbon, 
ohap.  xxii,  nots  43  (vol.  iv,  p.  79,  editL 
Smith),  ahould  not  be  overlooked. 

It  ia  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
BO- called  tear-bottlee  were  used  for 
perf  umaa,  and  bb  an  argument  against  tlie 
notion  of  laeritiuaoria  we  may  notion  tbe 
fact  that  the  word  laerinatoTwm  m  a 
noun  doea  not  occur  in  cltuadaJ  IJUiiiity ; 
Bocordingly  Forcellini  has  not  admitted  it 
into  hia  Lexicon.  It  appeara  in  the 
OloRsarium  of  De  Vit  with  the  explana- 
tion loctu  lacTymBrum.  I^crimatoriuB, 
a,  um  occurs  in  a  medicail  writer  ■■  an 
adjective,  od  iBcrimaa  elidendas  inser- 
viena:  Sex.  Pladt.  de  H«lic.  17.1. 
Becker's  Oallus,  Boman  scenes  of  the  time 
of  Augustus,  Eng,  transL,  p.  619,  Bottle*, 
filled  with  perfumes,  were  pUc«d  Inaide 
the  tomb,  which  was  beaprinkled  adonlnu. 
These  are  the  teu-flaska,  or  lacrimatories 
BO  often  mentioned  formerly  :  OrelU, 
Inacrr.  Lst.,  cap.  zi,  Sepuleralia,  TSo. 
4832. 

Ae  teretas  onychM  fuci  gradleaque 
alabaatrL 

CatapuUa  is  an  engine  for  hurling 
misHilefl  ;  rarely,  if  at  all,  the  miaaile 
thus  projected. 
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BAOEBD  for  8A.CBRD,  ELBQAT  for  ELEiGAB.'  Greater,  but  by 
no  means  perfect  accuracy  will  be  found  iu  the  EnglUh 
translation  of  the  Soman  Castellum  Saalburg  by  CoL 
Cohauseu  and  Mr.  Jacobi,  1882,  to  which  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  is  prefixed.  It  would  be 
desirable,  however,  to  consult  the  original  German,  of 
which  an  edition  with  a  good  plan,  *'  TJebersichtsplan  der 
Saalburg  und  Umgebung, '  has  appeared  subsequently  to 
thA  Catuogue,  Cohausen  being  a  Colonel  of  Engineers, 
and  Jacobi  an  architect,  they  both  brought  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  fortress,  exceptional  qualifications,  derived 
from  their  professional  studies  and  experience.  Mr. 
Hodgkin  published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Pfahlgraben 
in  the  Archseologia  .^lliana,  1882,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  important  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Wall 
made  by  our  own  countrymen,  since  the  late  Mr  James 
Yates  wrote  his  memoir  "  On  the  limes  Bhssticus  and  Limes 
Transrhenanus,"  1852.  Pre.ceding  authors — such  as 
Steiner,  Paulus  and  Herzog — ^had  written  on  portions  of 
this  rampart,  but  CTohausen  has  treated  the  subject  in  its 
whole  extent,  from  Begensburg  (Ratisbon)  to  Andemach ; 
his  work,  fully  illustrated  by  an  atlas  of  plates,  is  en- 
titled  "Der  Hdmische  Orenzwall  in  Deutschland. 
Milit&rischeundtechnischeBeschreibung  desselben.  1884."* 
Saalburg  is  the  best  known  among  the  castdla  on  the 
Limes,  and  the  excavations  there  have  yielded  a  rich 
harvest  of  antiquities.    They  have  been  lodged  and  care- 

■The  Engliab   caUlorne  refemd  to  Iii,C.  Scgino (tie.) ii  mukedoppcdtetlM 

above  i«  enUtlad,  "The  HoMum,  Horn-  Huoomanm,    vho    ue   North    of   the 

bonrg  V-d  H."  i.(L  Vor  der  Htthc^  thus  D4Dube  ;  two  ttnran  an  drawn  on  tiia 

dutdnguuhed  from  other  plBoea  of  the  ute,  wbioh  indkirfca  m  important  place, 

Mtne  rums— an  der   Hoeiel   [Oberhom-  a«  in  the  oaae  of  Mantua,  Vcnnta  etc. 

bnnt)  and  in  der  FfoU.    Thii  ananjmoua  AqoUd^  a  dtj  cd  much  jgNBter  oonae- 

puliKSGatiot)  bean  no  date  ;  it  w*t  printed  qDenoe,hiaei^ttowan.   Tfuee  buiUingi 

by  C  Langfaome,  at  Stoke.  are  ooloured,  red  in  the  upper  part  and 

*  Batjabon,  though  not  mentioned  hj  yellow  in  the  town  :  I^.  EonnKl  Huller'a 

n aothtvH,  ia  proved  to  have  been  an  adition  of  the  Table  "in  den  Farboi  dee 

■'    ■  '      ■•—'-<-  Original*  berauigaaebon." 

It  should  be  ohatrred  that  Beginnm 

,  (Caatra  Re^na)  hat  the  penultima  abort, 

Euoalegung  der  Porta  praetoria  dee  Hark-  and  a  onl;  a  LitiniEed  form  lA  the  name 

Aurd'adienCaatrumsimBiBchofabofe.  8m  of   the   river    Regen,    which  joins  the 

p^  t,  RechenachaftabcsichtdeahUitori»eh«ai  Dsoabe  near  Begenaburg.     Lauartiniire 

— '■"»  von  Obeiptali  imd  B^enabuig  eipUiiu  Ratiabomie  aa  coming  from  bona 

■   Jahr   1886,   which   forms   an  —      "'  -         ■    ■■  -  •■->-■• 

ix  to  tike  iWuactiona  (Verhand- 

„._.  for  Um  tame  year. 

In  the  Table  of  Feutinger,  Segnuotnnt 


importaot  fortreaa  under  the  Empire 
inacriptiona  found  there,  and,  above 


fUr  daa  J^  188E,  which  forms  an  nittt,  "i.e,,  endroit  pr^re  pour  Tabard 
Appendix  to  like  iWuactiona  (Verhand-  dea  bateaux  : "  v,  Chamoeh'a  Local 
, ^^  ^  Uj^  ^i^jig  y^^_  Etymology,  a  derivative  Diciionuy. 
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fully  arranged  in  a  hall  of  the  Kurhaus  at  Homburg; 
they  have  (£us  been  not  only  preserved,  but  rendered  very 
accessible.  It  is  half  a  day  s  work  to  make  the  excursion 
to  Saalburg,  but  the  visitor  finds  in  this  collection  every- 
thing that  was  portable  deposited  close  to  his  own  door. 
The  articles  disinterred  are  very  miscellaneous;  I  was 
fitruck  by  the  number  and  variety  of  utensils  in  iron 
and  bronze — tools  of  trades,  field  and  garden  implements, 
and  especially  locks  and  keys,  the  construction  of  which 
is  well  explained  by  Cohausen  and  Jacobi  in  the  brochure 
cited  above,  page  29.  On  the  wall  of  the  Museum  is 
suspended  a  large  plan  of  Saalburg,  showing  not  only  the 
fortress,  but  also  the  adjoining  Villa,  civil  settlements  and 
burial  place  (Buergerliche  Niederlasaungen  und  Begraeb- 
nisstaette).' 

A  classical  tourist  accustomed  to  admire  the  vast 
structures  built  by  the  Bomfins — triumphal  arches,  baths, 
aqueducts  and  temples — magnificent  even  in  ruins,  can 
scarcely  avoid  feeling  some  disappointment  when  he  sees 
here  on  the  slope  of  the  Taunus  only  foundations  or  walls 
rising  a  few  feet  above  the  soil  This  state  of  things  is 
easily  accounted  for.  During  the  first  century  of  our  era 
Artaunum,  as  Ptolemy  calls  the  place,  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  burnt'  ;  in  the  thirteenth  it  suffered  the  same 
misfortune  as  the  Aqueduct  at  Mainz,  having  supplied 
building  materials  for  the  Convent  Maria-Thron  in  the 
neighbourhood'  ;  subsequently,  it  was  used  by  peasants 
and  miners  as  a  convenient  quarry.     Even  after  public 

>  Comp.  tbe  Platea  tt  the  end  of  "  The  'Apmrmmr  :    with    the    following   not^ 

Ronuui  Cutellum  Saalbuig,"  op.   dUt.,  'A^ounr,   aupn    wripto    ir,  *,  'hyraanr 

tnuulatod  by   F.   C.  f^scher ;  i,  fig.   1,  cett,    Nomaa  ex  latino  ant  TiaaA  ortam 

nup  of  the  Sulbuiv  uiii  eniironi ;  Sg,  ease  oonjioit  Ukertiii....Tadtu>,  Annala, 

S,  Profile  cif  the  VftUan)  Mid  Ditches  of  i,  Bfl  (speakiiig   of  QennuiicuB),  poaito 

the  Caatelltuii,   now   and    fortneri;  ;  ii,  caatello  aaper  restigu  pattnii  pnemdii  in 

Plan  of  Ouap  ;  iii,   The  time  of  reign  monte  Tauno,  expeditiim  axermtum   in 

lA  the  Roman  Emperon  and  number  of  Chatto*  i^it.    The  fonn  'AfKramr  ob- 

their  coins  found  in  tbi*  locality.    See  viously  auppnrts  Ukert'i  conjecture. 

alao    the    lithogn^ha   inMrted    in   Mr.  ^Tba    conyant   of   DahUuim,   whloh 

Hodgkin'a  Uemofr  nt  [»•  63,  64.    Sabur-  itself  has  disappeared,  atood   near    the 

ban  aettlement,  Pcnla  Deciunana  Iwikitig  pien     of    the     Roman     aqueduct   atill 

Nortii,  Praetorinm  from  the  West,  Forts  remaining   at   Zahlbach,    a    suburb    of 

PraetOTia  hom  within  the  oamp.  Hwoi.       Bnunbauh,      Corpus      Inacrr. 

An  important  work,  by  Ci^nsen  and  Shenananini,  No.  1,1  SB,  "  mutilua  aras 

Jacobi,  on  the  Saalburg  waa  promised  luns,   quem  ...     .in    DahlbeimenBi 

Bome  yeaia   ago ;  but    when    1  waa  at  virginum     monaitsiio     inter   murorum 

Hombatg  in  the  Autumn  of  18SS,  it  had  ruinas   erui    teoL"     Fuoha.    Cf.    I.IIS, 

nut  appeared.  "mutflnm  huno  landem  in  partbeoone 

'  Ptolemy,  i!,  11, 14,  Qennania  Hagna,  Dahlbdmeiui  inveni."    Id. 
edit.  Car.       HiiUw,     rc^    i,    p.    272, 

VOL.  XLTQ.  3b 
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attention  had  been  directed  to  the  spot  and  excavations 
were  made,  the  walls  discovered,  for  want  of  adequate 
protection,  crumbled  away.  However,  not  to  speak  of 
the  delightful  prospect  which  the  site  commands,  m  spite 
of  all  these  dilapidations,  enough  remains  to  indicate  the 
dimensions  and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  camp,  the 
(General's  head-quarters  (Fretorium),  the  four  gates 
(Frestoria,  Decumana,  Principalis  deztra  and  Frincipalls 
sinistra)  and  the  roads  that  led  to  them.  The  baths  and 
the  storehouse  are  also  ascertained, 

Darmstadt,  capital  of  the  Gb-and  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is 
usually  described  as  a  dull,  uninteresting  place,  where 
there  is  little  to  see  or  do  ;  and  it  is  so  in  comparison  with 
Frankfort,  one  of  the  busiest  cities  in  Qermany.  The 
collection  of  Antiquities  at  the  Schloss  scarcely  offers 
more  attractions  than  the  streets  in  the  town,  with  one 
exception,  which  I  proceed  to  notice — a  great  mosaic, 
twelve  paces  long  and  eight  broad  (about  ten  yards  by 
seven  yards)  from  a  Boman  bath  excavated  near  Yilbel, 
in  April,  1849.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
English  traveller  has  published  an  account  of  it.  Vilbel, 
a  market-town,  about  four  miles  north  of  Frankfort,  is 
situated  on  the  Biver  Nidda,  a  tributary  of  the  Main ; 
and  it  is  also  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Oiessen.  Considering  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
place — surrounded  by  hills  gently  rising  above  the  valley, 
and  sheltered  from  north  winds  by  the  Taunus — and  that 
it  was  defended  against  barbarian  enemies  by  the  Grenz- 
wall,  we  nught  expect  to  find  here  a  villa  in  which  the 
Romans  would  seek  to  reproduce  the  luxuries  and  enjoy- 
ments of  their  own  country,  as  far  as  a  Transalpine 
cHmate  would  allow.  The  name  seemed  to  harmonize 
with  this  view,  for  it  was  generally  explained  as  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  villa  bella.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
etymology,  because  the  geography  of  interior  Germany 
would  very  rarely  furnish  us  with  examples  of  nomina 
propria  similarly  derived.  Another  interpretation  has 
been  proposed.  Various  forms  of  the  word  occur  in  the 
records  from  the   eighth  century  downwards'  — Felwile, 

'  Tin  aarliest  initanoe  u  meatioDsd  b;  kunde  (x  Bd.  i  Heft  Nr.  1)     b«nnden 

Dr.  Bonier,  Dia  Komeritatta  bd  Vilbel  aleBdrui^t.       P.  1    in   einer     Loracher 

und  dsrim  Jahral849<lBBelbatenbleckte  Urknnde  TOm  3D.  Hai   774   UDd    tma 

HoHdkbodsn.      A>u    dem    AnibiT   fiir  nntw  d«in  Hunen  Felvila  im  Nitaohgowo 

HtMiMtw  a«Mtiictit«  and  AUntluuiw  — '- ' 
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Velavilre,  Velwila,  Vilewile,  Vilwile,  &c.  Now,  in  old 
High  German  felawa  felwa,  in  middle  High  German 
vetkoe  vdvse  signiiy  a  willow,  a  tree  that  is  s^d  to  abound 
at  Vilbel,  and  to  attain  a  remarkable  height;  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  may  come  from  the  I^tin  vUla, 
the  interchange  of  B.  and  v.  being  so  common  as  to  call 
for  no  further  remark  here.  Hence,  the  whole  word  is 
equal  to  Weidendorf,  Willow-town,  aa  in  the  East  end  of 
I^mdon  we  have  Willow  walk  and  Primrose-street, 
though  neither  tree  nor  flower  has  grown  there  for  many 
a  year.' 

Aa  early  as  1845,  vestiges  of  a  Boman  settlement  at 
Yilbel  had  been  discovered — foundations  of  walls,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  amongst  them  Samian  ware  (terra 
sigiUata),  decorated  as  usujU.  Four  years  later,  some 
small  cubical  stones,  dug  up  at  the  station  of  the  railway 
connecting  the  Main  with  the  Weser,  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Inspector  of  Works,  who  at  once  perceived 
them  to  be  Mosaic.  Henceforth  excavations  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care,  and  resulted  in  bringing  to 
light  a  large  tessellated  pavement;  it  soon  afterwards 
found  a  permanent  and  appropriate  resting  place  in  the 
first  Hall  on  the  middle  story  of  the  Schloss  at  Darmstadt.* 

The  figures  here  belong  to  the  cycle  of  Neptune,  bat 
they  are  of  two  classes :  real  creatures — dolphms,  swans, 
ducks,  eels,  shell-fish ;  and  imaginary  beings — sea-centaurs, 
hippocampa,  sea-lions,  seardragons.  One  might  at  first  be' 
surprised  at  a  representation  so  marine  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  ocean ;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  mosaic 
was  executed  to  decorate  a  bath-room,  and  with  the  view 
of  expressing  symbolically  the  pleasure  the  Homans  found 
in  the  watery  element.*   Ancient  art  delighted  to  convey 

'Bonlar,    ibid.,     note  1,    p.  8,   Der  my  Paper  on  BaTSUut,  ArchuoL  Joam. 

Ewdte  Thetl   dea  Nunena  iit  das  Torn  voL  xzxii,  1875,  p.  4S0,  note  B. 
latduitcben  villa  abitammende  althooli-  '  Widi  tlie  {lavament  at  Darmstadt  we 

denteeh     ^Mt    mittelhochdeutwh   nUe  ma;  compare  a  aiinilar  deaign  at  Naples, 

(ielEt-iral)  =  Doi4    and     in    dcr  Form  engraved  b;  Padorni,   RaMolta  de'  {hA^ 

rtlarart    dM     gMchbtdeateiide     dem  belli  ed  ii)tei«aMnti  Di^nti,  HomU  ed 

k.>..;..u.t._  _•»_—  «.j i,„j "-ri,  altri  monnmanti  rimoDntJ  nmi  HottI  di 


Bnxdano,  di  Ponpei,  it  dl  StiMa   cbs 

eupiei  «miY»ir».i«;  nd  MniM)  Nidonale,  If •polL 

._ ^  ^ t  nad  1S05,  No.  100,  ViTaio  di  divraw  10000  <U 

orisinallr.    Both  in  me  BHtuh  Hiueum  p«*CL     No  leas  than  thirteen  fish   are 

ana  in  the  eoLection  at  Antiquitiea  at  the  repT«Mnt«d  here ;  a  Inrd,  perched  on  a 

Onildhall,    for   w*ut   of  apace,   Roman  rock,  f>  prepMiug  to  aeiw  one  of  them 

panmonta  haTo  boon  affixed  to  Uie  iralla ;  withbiataak.  Hnman  flguna  ■»  abotiit, 
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an  idea  by  aome  allegorical  form ;  it  was  more  elegant  and 
refined  than  the  matter-of-fact  style  of  modem  art  (if  it 
deserves  the  name),  which  denotes  maritime  commerce  by 
a  ship  and  lighthonse  on  a  penny,  or  mortality  by  a 
death  a  head  and  crossbones  at  the  entrance  to  a  church- 
yard.' In  such  a  case,  this  simple  explanation  may 
suffice ;  and  we  should  not  be  misled  by  a  vain  transcen- 
dentalism  to  hunt  after  some  recondite  myth  or  deep 
Bignificance,  which  the  mostucist  no  more  intended  than 
Grinling  Qlbbons  when  he  decorated  the  temples  that 
Wren's  fertile  genius  had  designed.  The  Thermae  at 
Pompeii  afford  two  examples  of  a  Neptuniau  subject  in 
stucco,  one  in  the  Apodyterium,  the  other  in  the 
Tepidarium.' 

On  the  upper  of  the  two  long  sides  of  the  rectangle, 
beginning  at  the  left  hand  we  see  a  Cupid  (Eros)  floating  on 
the  water  with  outspread  wings,  like  sails,  carrying  him 
onwards.  His  left  arm  gently  rests  on  a  dolphin,  but  he 
seems  scarcely  to  require  its  support.  A  kind  of  sea- 
beetle  and  a  fish  separate  this  group  from  a  sea-Uon ;  the 
latter,  with  waving  mane  and  uplifted  paw,  prepares  to 
pounce  on  a  serpent,  which,  aware  of  the  danger,  rapidly 
glides  away.'     Above  the  lion  a  swan  extends  its  neck 

m;  Fapw  on  tSie  Soutli-WeBt  of  Fruoe 

_    —     „„     „  ArduaoL  Joum.    Tol.   xncri  ,pik  I6-20t 

aitbceqim.    The   ordiiuuy   guide-booka  1879. 

noUoe  Ukk  Hoe  mosaio  very  briefly,  or  '  Honi.  Puliky  showed  me  k  sem  on 

omit  It  eltogetber.  nhioh   an    ector   mi  flgured  taikiiig  « 

A  rimikr  trettmeDt  of  mirine  aubjcota  garlmnd  offhii  betd,  to  denoto  the  end  of 

may  be  leen  neir   Pan,   Hoaajquss  de  ■  dnunatic  pertornunos,  and  the  d«e  of 

Jnran9on  et  de  Bielle  (BaBM«-Fyn5n6e«)  life  Bjmboljoally. 

□oUoea  et  Denial  par  CIl-C.  Le  Coeur,  *  Bechi,  Keal  Hoteo  Borbonioo,  tarn. 

Arcbiteotw,  PUnchea  i,  ii,  iU,  two  of  nhi<jk  ii,    tnr.   SO,  SS ;    pp.  IG  uid  1,  2.     He 

are  ooloored.     Theae  olatea  are  repeated  apeaju  of  theee  deooralioaB  aa  being  in 

Id  a  la^oT  work  br  Uie  aame  autluir,  Le  the    ^ogHatoio     (uodreaaiiig-rDom}      or 

B&un,  Hiabiire  et  Promanadga  archfolo-  apodyUnum — an  apartment  which  aome 

gquaa,  viz.,  Nns.  21,  32,  23,  inaertad  aa  Bay  waa  lA  Pompeii  the  aame  aa  the  faigi* 

uatrationaaf  ohap.  ii.parti.Tbenueade  darium,    but   the   opinion  ia,  I    thii^, 

Jnran^,  pp.  liS-163,  but  without  the  erroneoua:  Diet,  of  Antt,  a.v,   Bahieae, 

ooloonn^,  which  ia  an  important  omiamon,  p.    189.      OTerbeck,     Pompoii,    vol.    i, 

beoauae  it  prerenta  the  reader  from  being  Drittea  CajuCel,  Fiinfter  Abachnitt,  Die 

able   to   appreaiat«   the  beauty  of   the  alteren  Thermen.  p.  192,flg.  139.  Aiiaicht 

originala.      Hee  eap.   PI.    ii,    Baaaia   B,  dea  Apodytariuin,  and  t«it  p.   IDS  ;  p. 

Grande  qnantft^  de  poiiaona  ■nri&t  et  196,  Gg.   142.  Deckenwolbung  daa  Tepi- 


dont  tee  mleura  aont  nuanetee  aveo  art,  darium  ;  and  p.  2i6,  fulljii^  Figar  1(9 

pi.  ill.  Salle  L.,  Un  trident  paasant  but  le  Apodyterium  der  nanen  TIlothbd. 
o6t£  ganobe  de  hi  poitrine,   et  a'^levatit  ■  Thia  water-beetls  perbapa  belongs  to 

au-deaaua  de  la  t£te,  indique  une  figoio  the  aub-order  Hydrophiliia,   t,    Cnvier, 

de  Neptune ;  ibid.   Belle  If,  Buate  ooloe-  Bkgae  Animal    tome  6,  loaectee   I.   ^ 

aal.    Sur  oetta  figure  une  aoore  eat  din-  Oenre   Hydrouhile.  PL  88  j  cE.  ibid.  PL 

poaCe,  ftt^  Text,  pp.  14,  18,  20.    Comp.  2S,  fig.    6,    Haliple    impiimS  :    but  at 
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gracefully  curved,  and  directs  its  beak  towards  the  beetle 
in  front.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  in  the 
oppoute  comer  of  the  smaller  side,  a  sea-centaur ;  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  as  far  as  the  hips,  human ;  ihe 
lower  composed  of  a  horse's  legs,  that  end  not  in  hoofs 
but  web  feet,  and  of  a  fish's  tail  with  many  convolutions ; 
in  this  and  similar  figures  throughout  the  mosaic  fins  and 
scales  are  wanting.  The  centaur  turns  his  head  to  look 
at  the  beings  b^nd,  with  his  right  hand  outstretched 
he  invites  them  to  follow  him,  under  his  left  arm  he 
carries  a  shell-fish.  Next  comes  a  hippocamp  which  has 
the  hoofs  as  well  as  fore-legs  of  a  horse,  and  the  tail  of  a 
fish  with  fewer  curves ;  so  that  considerable  variety  is 
introduced,  His  head  is  erect,  and  the  action  more 
spirited  than  in  the  last  case.  A  young  dolphin  divides 
the  two  more  important  figures.  Behind  the  hippocamp 
two  ducks  claim  attention  by  the  beauty  of  their 
colouring ;  in  one  of  them  the  effect  is  produced  by  using 
a  vitreous  paste  instead  of  small  marble  cubes.  On  the 
lower  side  of  the  mosaic  only  a  single  group  remains ;  it 
consists  of  a  sea  centaur  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  a  Cupid 
riding  on  a  dolphin, '  who  holds  the  reins  with  his  left  hand, 
while  he  raises  his  right  arm  in  an  attitude  of  astonish- 
ment, and  turns  his  head  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  the 
instrument 
The  great  lacuna  in  the  composition  which  we  observe 

Danutedt  the  tractment  u  «o  oonTsn-  IToptmie,  in   vuioua  attitndea,  ntn  ft 

tioiul  QiM  in  ma&j  cues  we  cannot  with  favQurits    Bubjeet    with     the     uident 

oertaiatj  ideotif;    the  creatureB  repre-  artista.     Ooii,  OenunM  Antiquae  Huaei 

MDled.    On  the  oontrair,  in  the  marine  Florentini,  voL  iL,  p.  99,  Tab.  li.,  fig.   ii. 

moMk  at  Naple* ttie  st^le  ii  naliatio;  all  Amor  a  ddphiuiii  veotua.      .... 

the  fiah,  portnyed  with  great  flddity,  Amorem  i^em  par  mare  alii  Cupidinea 

belong  tc   the  UedHemuMMi,  and  we  oomitantuT.  Cf.  Tabb.  xzxnii,  xln,  zlvliL 

can  ewlf  reoognfsft  the  torpedo,  peoten  Cattlogus   of  EognTsd   Geiot   ut   the 

/.„„„>  __,_, ,_t_>  _,  _,._,fa_..>  Britiah Mnwuni,  Koe.  618,614,  PlatoO 


can  canlf  reoognfsft  the  torpedo,  peoten 
(acallop),  and  pinna  (a  kind  ol  aheU-flah). 
Similarlj,  penwinklea  are  viaUa  among 


tiotograph),  Poaeidon  driring  two  hippo- 
the  flowOTa'in  the  border.  '  oampa ;  Koa.  620-827  Nereid ;  tfo.  S81, 
Hie  lioa  ulijjing  a  Mprpent  haa  its  Erua  riding  on  a  dolphia.  ^iH'".  Qalaie 
analogue  at  Corimom:  Buckman  and  Hjtholcigiqae,  Expiioation  dee  PUnobee, 
Kewnurch,  Renuina  of  Boman  Art  in  No,  177,  PL  xiii ;  No.  29S,  PL  Irjiii ;  No. 
Cirenceater.  PL  vi.  The  Parement  B  S32,  PL  olziii.  C.  O.  H iillra,  DenkmUar, 
from  Dyer  atreet,  p.  86.  A  winged  aea-  pait  i.,  tai  xL,  fig.  176  ;  pt.  iL,  liii,  S72 ; 
diBgon,  with  two  atnmg  fore.laga,  in  of.  iUd.  viL,  7S-91,  85  ;  with  79  eoia  at 
active  puniiit  of  ■  Eah,  alao  a  ae«-leopard  gena  Crepereia  oomp,  Babalou,  Deecrip* 
following  another  flih.  Heada  of  Neptune  tion  hiatoriqua  at  chronologiqua  dea 
with  "  tangled  Boa-weeda "  and  lobatera'  Hounaiea  de  U  B^uUique  Homaine, 
claws.  These  detaila  are  well  exhibited  18S&-6,  tome  i,  p.  139  aq.,  with  2  wood- 
in  a  coloured  engraving,  f  to  uae.  cuts. 


*Dcdtie«  beloDgitig  t«  llie  oyole  of 
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here  was  probably  filled  by  an  ammal  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  human  form,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
lion  above  mentioned;  this  may  be  inferred  from  the 
symmetry  prevading  the  design,  which,  however,  as  in  the 
Parthenon  pediments,  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  appear 
mechamcal  and  monotonous. '  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
turn  round  the  comer,  we  come  upon  a  sea-centaur,  well- 
drawn,  and,  fortunately,  well-preserved ;  his  right  hand 
holds  up  a  rudder,  and  his  left  points  to  some  monster  of 
the  deep,  who  was  doubtless  advancing  towards  him. 

All  the  figures  described  hitherto  are  adjacent  to  the 
border  of  the  Mosaic ;  many  others  similar  in  character 
occupied  the  interior,  and  evidently  bore  some  relation  to 
the  central  subject.  A  winged  Cupid  and  a  dolphin  are 
still  complete ;  we  see  also  the  fore-quarters  of  a  sea- 
dragon,  which  has  ears  shaped  like  horns  and  strange 
projections  (antennae)  from  his  nostrils ;  but  the  counter- 
parts on  the  opposite  side  have  disappeared.  In  the 
midst,  a  great  blank  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  few  fragments  that  still  remun ;  these 
consist  of  snaky  locks,  two  fishes  rising  out  of  them,  and  a 
serpent.  The  undulating  tresses  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
artist  intended  to  represent  Medusa's  head,  which  occurs  in 
mosaic  as  weU  as  in  sctilpture  and  engraved  gems.  But 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a 
river-god,  both  on  account  of  the  fishes,  and  because  such 
a  deity  would  harmonize  better  with  the  surroundings.* 

'  Cot^erell,  on  tbe  Antique  marble*  in  nmg   der   Tafaln.      Asyminetris,   Sjm- 

the  Brituh  Huaenm,  part  vt,  quoted  hj  metrie  des  Contiwrtea. 
Sir    H.    Ellie,    Elgbi    uid    Phigalman  iln   the   tnanne    Hoauo  at  Napln, 

UarblMi  L,  3SS,  "  Ad  exnct  ijnnmdrjr  of  meDtioned  above,  tfas  oenlral  group  ia 

tbe  muHB  or  groapi,  in  oorreipondenoe  entire.      At  fint  I    thooglit   it   waa  a 

witli  the  architectural  arrangement,  wia  Ojt/Oui,  auch  aa  we  see  in  Eing'a  Hand- 

eoential  in  the  deooration  of  an  edifloe  in  hook  of  Engrmved  Gema,  woodcnt  oppodte 

which   order   and    ragularil;  were   tbe  p.   81,  No.  4 ;   i.c,    a   groUaqne   flgun 

chief  aourcea  of  affsot.     To  Uiese  groupi  formed  by  combining  portioDB  of  toHoub 

tbe  EColptor'a  art  was  to  rive  every  variety  animabi  of  the  moat  mTerae  apeoiea  into 


t  with  thia  principle,  and   tbe  the  outline  of  a 

natore  of  the  work  contributed  to  this  BOnption  of  the  woodcuU,  ibid. ,  p.  377, 

important  remit."    Ibid,   ii.,  13,   "The  and  Copper-Plate,  No.  31.     But  Profeeeor 

heaid  of  one  ot  the  hoiaea  of  Night  pro-  Hartog  explained  to  me  that  tbe  subject 

{'acted  over  the  cornice,  thus  breuing  the  we  have  here  is  a  cuttle-flah  devoiiriug  a 

ine  which  might  aeem  too  rigidly  to  con-  prawn,  which  would  ooirespond  well  with 

flnetbe  compoaition  of  tbemmuapiece."  the  general  deaign.    It  may  intereet  Boma 

Der  Parthenon  von  Adolf  Michaelia,  Text  reader*  to  compare   with  thia   antJqoa 

mitdnerEiUatafel,  1871;  Atlas  of  Plates,  picture  Cuvier'i  S^e  Animal,  tome  S, 

Taf.  6, 6g.  6,  Der  Oatgiebel  each  Carrey  ;  text,  Hollusquee,  C^^alopodea,  pp.  12— 

Taf.  7,  Westgiebel  i.,  figs.   1-0,   Aeltere  24;   and    Atlaa    of  Plates,    Nos.    1—7. 

Zaicluiungen ;   Text,  p.  1S4  iq.     EiUi-  Oenre  Seiche.  S^pia.  Sous-Qenre  Poulpe. 
Oetofut.  S,  Qenn  CUmAr.  LMgv,  ftc. 
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The  inscription  abould  not  be  paaaed  over,  especially  as 
examples  on  Mosaics  occur  but  rarely.  It  informs  ufl 
that  PUKViNCVs  was  the  artist ;  there  are  also  some  letters, 
which  should  probably  be  read  fecit.'  These  words  are 
formed  with  black  tesaellie  on  a  white  ground,  and 
included  within  a  framework  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  tablet.  A 
BomaD  potter  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  HommBen  in 
his  Inscriptiones  Confoederationia  Helveticse  Latinae ;  it 
is  also  found  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
South  of  France." 

I  have  already  ventured  to  descend  the  stream  below 
my  prescribed  Umits,  may  I  now  be  permitted  for  a  few 
moments  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction?  Stras- 
bourg (Argentoratum)  is  not  famous  for  Boman  remuns, 
but  it  interests  the  scholar  as  the  seat  of  a  University 
adorned  by  many  illustrious  names ;  and  if  he  has  studied 
the  monuments  themselves  on  the  Khine  and  the  Moselle, 
he  may  here  with  great  advantage  consult  the  books  that 
have  been  written  concerning  them.  The  Library  con- 
tains more  than  600,000  volumes,  chiefly  collected  since 
the  siege  in  l870  ;  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  very  rich  in 
Alsatifui  literature,  which  fills  one  apartment  exdusively. 
I  remember  with  pleasure  that  an  employ^  said  to  me, 
"  On  donne  toutes  les  facilit^s,"  and  that  he  amply 
fulfilled   his  promise.      However,    Strasbourg    possesses 

'  The  lettara  11  are  fraqnantif  mad  u  tasHi  raliquis  impraaM  Tel  uMoript^  No. 

oquiTtlentto  E  ;  Xy  paper  on  Antiquitiea  352, 16S,  p.  SO.    [Bb^I.] 
Id    the  Miuwum  at  Palarmo,   ArchlBo].  PIIRVINCI.  F 

Joum.  1881,  vol.  iiiviii,  p.  180  sq,,  note  Bniokner,    p.    3,075,    RaniiBoha     Alter- 

S,  containing  a  reference  to  Torremuzza.  tiimmer  voa  Angst.  Hitllieil.  der  Qeadl- 

Id  this  cue,  one  inscription  supplies  ten  schaft  fiir  Vater&ndische  Alterthiiiner  in 

•xunplea.    TorremuEza'B  work  »  n  oum-  BaMl.      Die  ltdmiKchen  Inachriftmi  dea 

broul  and  eipeiuiTe  folio,  but  tlie  mirdi  XantoDB  Basel  toq  Dt.  K.  L.  Roth,  p. 

which  I  have  dted  will  be  found  in  a  13,  II  Tiiptflniamen,  p.  11,  A.  Namen  im 

recent  and  handy  publicalion  :  Cataloga  KominatiT  mit  dem  ZuaatEe  Fecit,  and 

dat    Hiueo    deU^  Ex-Honastero    di   S.  noteSl).    PIIBVINCI.F. 
Hartino  delle  Scale  preno  Palermo,  com-  Dr.  BoBder,  op.  dtat,  p.  27,  note  G^ 

pilato  da  A  Salinas,  p.  11,  So,  76.  quotes  five  examples  of  uiia  name  from 

'  MittheilLtngen    der    AntiqiuuucheD  urnter's  CoUeotian,  but  in  eioh  caxe  by 

Geeellachatt  in   ZUricfa,   lehnter  Band ;  miatake     he   hai    attributed    them   to 

1^0.  214,  p.  40.     Monument  at  Amaold-  Oraeviua.    One  of  them  contain!  a  re> 

ingen  near  Thun,  markable  word,  ectignifer,  a  aoldier  who 

MAT.  PERVTKO  had  been  a  etandard-beuer,  «o  that  Ui* 

VS.  PATH.  F.  C  

Orelli'a  Collection,  lat  edition,  182S,  cap.  _.    . 

zxiii,   Analecta    nonnulla,  p.    461,  No,  &c    Oomp.  the  phrase  ex  paupemimo 

C,066,  gfree  the  inaoriptaon  vary  differ-  diTee  fikotus.     Cioero  Uk  Kev,  lAt.  Gram, 

entl;.  mar,  let  edition,  p.  Ill,  {  1,881  (ban 

Zurich,  Mittbeiluiigen,  ibid,,  Tbm,  in  being  vny  poor  yon  hnebeoomeiidi]. 
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a  collection  of  local  antiquities  that  deserves  a  visit ; 
many  objects  have  been  discovered  in  digging  for  the  new 
fortifications,  and  a  Catalogue  is  being  prepared,'  As  a 
very  eminent  and  zealous  Archseologist  resides  in  the 
city,  he  will,  we  may  be  sure,  "  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remain  that  nothing  be  lost."" 

On  former  occasions  I  have  acknowledged  my  obliga- 
tions to  French  Antiquaries ;  in  my  last  tour  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  the  acqufuntance  of  Dr.  Linden- 
schmit,  Colonel  von  Cohausen  and  Professor  Michaelis,  to 
whom  1  am  deeply  indebted  for  their  kind  co-operation. 
The  German  savants  may  not  have  t^at  fascinating  charm 
of  manner  which  makes  our  nearest  neighbours  so  agree- 
able ;  but  they  equal  their  rivals  in  cordiality ;  they 
surpass  them  in  profound  and  varied  erudition. 


APPENDIX. 
Juliui  Grimm,  in  hie  treatise,  entitled  Der  Romische  Briickenkopf  in 
Eastel  bei  Maitiz,  hts  trsnelated  the  words  of  FloniB,  loc  citat  Per 
Rheni  qaidem  ripam  quinquaginta  empliuH  cantella  direxit,  VoUends  am 
Ufer  des  Rheines  errichtete  er  mehr  als  fiinfzig  Gastella  This  render- 
ing would  coireapond  with  erexit ;  but  direxit  impliea  a  continnoas  series 

'  This  HuMnm  u  on  tlie  ri^t  bank  of 
the  river  III,  and  not  far  from  ths  Hin- 
ater:  Baedeker's  Rheinlaiide,  p.  1G5,  edit, 
188S,  Die  SammluDgen  dea  elauaiBchen 
Alterthumirereiiui ;  oomp.  Plan  of  Sbu- 
butUK  betw««n  pp.  148  and  147.  After 
oroNiiiit  the  bridge  one  should  prooeed 
I^  the  WilhelneT  Oane. 

'  I  refer  espedallj  to  the  learned 
anther  of  the  great  work  on  the  Par- 
Uienon,  cited  abore,  and  of  the  Ancient 
UarblM  in  Omt  Britain — books  I  ouinot 
read  without  Bbame,  becsoae  a  foreigner 

wrilniig  our  own  oollectiooa,  both  publio 
Mkd  [aiTnts.  Howerer,  Prot  UiohMlia  i» 
not  withont  eallaionilctirt  at  Stmboois,  M 
m^  b«  M«D  I7  ooniulti&g  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Bodftfi  pour  la  conaerration  dea 
moDDinantB  hiatoriquea  d'AIaaoe. 

A  vary  oopuma  account  of  tlie  QaUo- 
Boman  Cemeteiy  ia  given  b;  A.  Straub, 
chaooiiie  titulaira  de  la  catbedrale,  in  the 
Publicationa  of  this  Sodst; ,  11°  S£rie. — 
Ond&me  rolnme  (1879-lSSO),  Deuii^nie 
Partie. — Hfnuures,  avec  gravuraa  el 
planohea,  pp.  3-13G.  The  text  ia  illm- 
trated  b;  three  idana  ;  I.,  Vue  caTsti^ 
dea  nlentoura  de  la  Ports  Blanche  de 
Straabourg    aTant    la    diioolition     dea 


.,  Plan  Uaae  da 
Cimeti^  Romaln  et  da  aea  alentoun  ft 
1/2000 ;  111.,  Cimaljire  Romain  de  Stiaa- 
bourg.  PlatM  i-vi.  show  ^aaa  and 
pott«n  found  in  axcavating ;  aee  Reper- 
toire (Index)  at  the  end  of  the  Article, 
B.T.  Aigniirea,  Ampoulea,  Piolea  et 
Flacona  k  enancea,  Elaoona  at  bouteoUea 
da  grandee  dimendoDa,  Fot«ie,  Vcrrea 
BoiQainB.  In  the  aame  nei^boiuhocd  a 
valuable  cup  was  found,  of  the  kind 
called  Diatnta  (pureed,  bored,  Htdrpirnt, 
ot  turrrrpiira).  It  unfortnoatelf  perished 
during  the  aiege,  together  with  many 
other  vatea,  ou  liie  disaatroua  night  of 
August  24,  1870  ;  op.  dtat,  p.  6  aq. 
Thcae  glasi  veaaela  ware  oontained  wiliiin 
a  sort  ol  network,  or  open  tracery,  alao  of 
glsn  :  Rich,  DiotianaTy,  a.T.  with  wood- 
cut, Diet  of  Antt,  a.v.  Vitnim,  p.  1211 ; 
Hartial  Epigranu,  XII.,  70,  B, 
O  quantum  diata'sta  valent  et  quinqne 

The  cemetery  at  Strssbourg  may 
advantageously  be  compared  with  the  one 
at  Ratiabon,  on  both  aidea  of  the  road 
from  that  dty  to  EumpfmiilU.  An 
elaborate  plan  of  it,  giving  many  detaila, 
has  been  published  by  llerr  Dahlem.  ^  J 
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or  chain  of  foitresBaB,  as  distinguishod  from  those  that  might  be  bnilt 
promiflcuoualy,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itaelf, 

Liv7,  hk.  V,  chap.  R5,  afforda  a  most  apposite  illustration  of  this 
word :  Featinatiu  curam  exemit  vicoa  diiifieDdi,  dam,  omiaso  ani 
alieniqae  diacrimine,  in  vacuo  aodificant.  The  historiaa  is  relating  ttie 
Instauratio  Urbia  after  its  capture  and  burning  by  the  Gauls ;  and  hia 
narrative  reminds  as  of  the  parallel  case  in  our  own  metropolis  after  the 
tiieat  Fire,  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  mogiiifirant  design  was 
rejected,  and  the  irregular  rebuilding  of  London  ensued. 

Cf.  PeraioB,  Sat  i,  v.  66, 

Soit  tandera  Taranm 
Nan  leciu  an  a  ooulo  rabricam  dirigat  ono. 
Since  svei;  versa  is  draim  as  atraight  and  fine, 
At  if  one  eye  had  fis'd  ths  ruddled  line. 

OiSbrda  Translation,  p.  21. 

Bee  also  the  note  of  la.  Casauhon  in  loco,  edit.  Paris,  1615. 

P.  SiliuB,  in  No.  3414  of  the  Spanish  Inscriptions,  C.I.Ij,  baa  been 
identified  above  with  P.  Silius  Xerva,  Consul  B.C.  20 ;  this  explanation 
is  confirmed  by  the  letters  being  well  formed,  "  litterae  sunt  optimae  aevi 
Anguati."  The  Index  gives  hia  name  thus  p.silivb,  denoting  by 
capitals  a  man  of  senatorial  rank.  We  also  find  the  feminine  Silis. 
Coins  of  gens  Silia,  according  to  Cohen,  are  interesting,  because  they 
show  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  at  elections ;  cf.  Cassia :  MMaillaa 
Consalaires,  Silia,  Ko.  155,  pp.  301-303,  PI.  xxzviii ;  Cassia,  So.  35, 
p.  81  sq.,  Nos.  (8),  (9)  and  p,  84 ;  PI.  xi,  Nos.  4,  6  ;  obs.  Edaireme- 
menta  in  the  text.  But  Babelon,  following  the  attribution  of  aailier 
numismatists,  assigns  ihe  pieces  in  question  to  the  family  Licinia, 
inatead  of  flilia  :  Monnsie  dc  la  R^publique  Romaine  tome  ii,  p.  126  sq., 
No.  7,  and  woodcut,  cf,  p.  461. 

For  Atto  see  Bramhach,  Corp.  Inscrr.  Rhenan,  Noa.  60S,  826, 867, 
915,  1,483,  1,769.  No.  913  is  the  inscription  at  Hainz  given  above 
in  exlenso.  The  Index  to  Hiibnec's  luecrr.  Hispan.  has  *Atto  m.  2,836, 
which  means  that  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  that  the  person  mentioned 
vraa  a  male.  Turning  to  the  reference  I  find  that  atbo  is  on  tho 
stone ;  this  seems  to  be  the  teimination  of  some  proper  name  tliat  we 
are  unable  to  supply.  De  Yil's  Onomasticon  omits  Atto,  but  containa 
the  gens  Attonia,  "panim  tiota:"  Mommsen,  Inscrr.  Helveticae,  cap, 
XXV,  Colonia  Augusta  Baurica  (Basel-Augst),  p.  69,  No.  2B7.  Basileas 
hinter  der  MUnsterkirche :  Koth,  Die  Kiimischen  Inscbriften  dea 
Eantons  Basel,  op.  citat.,  p.  11,  No.  23  and  note  16;  Orelli,  vol.  ii, 
p.  125,  cap.  xiv,  §3,  Uoneeta  Missio,  No.  3,680. 

In  the  second  inscription  which  I  have  quoted  civbs  occnrs  for 
civis,  uominat.  sing.  Oruter,  pag.  Ixiv,  6,  Augustae  (Yindelicorum) 
in  aedibus  Peutingeri,  sex.  attonivs,  pbivatvs  oivxa  (ne) 
TBEVEB ;  ibid,  dlviii,  4,  In  oppido  Lauginga  oivbb  bbivinis  : 
Orelli,  No.  3,523  Cives  (sic)  Mediomatrica ;  ha  calls  attention  to  the 
feminine  gender  of  eivie,  and  refers  to  Gmter,  xiii,  5,  Civis  Trevera : 
comp.  my  paper  on  Touraino  and  the  Central  Pyrenees,  part  ii,  ArohnoL 
Joum.,  vol.  xlv,  p.  334;  the  lady  probably  came  from  Treves  to  drink 
the  waters  at  Luchon.  This  use  of  of  cieia  corresponds  with  the  French 
cifoyenne.  There  was  Eilso  nn  nrchaic  form  oeivia;  hence  the  long 
syllable  in  the  penultima  of  civis  can  be  accounted  for.     An  exampla 
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occnra  in  the  Senatiu-Conaaltum  (ao-called)  De  BacchanalibuB,  of  which 
Drakanborch'e  Livy.  edit.  4to.,  gives  a  fbic-siinile,  toI.  vii,  p.  197, 
&c.  With  OETViB  of.  ibid,  prbivatod.  idei,  vobeis.  Vide 
Ariodanta  Fabretti,  Corpus  lascriptionum  Italicarum  ontiquioris  aevi 
...et  OlosBariDm  Italicum,  1867,  qnotad  by  De  Vit  p.  817,  a.r. 
OEinB=~OscOEVB,    et     OBinTAs;    V.    oive,     p.    836    aq. 

The  geographical  poeition  of  Raetinium  is  thus  defined  by  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hi«t,  iii,  22  (2e!),  §142.  Ab  hia  castella  Fegantium,  Bntaneum,  NarooA 
colonia  tertii  conventus  a  Solona  Ixxxii  m.  paa&,  appoaita  cognoiciDiB 
BUI  flavio  a  mari  xx  m.  pass.  For  the  campaigo  of  Germanicua  in 
Dalmatia  and  the  captuK  of  Baotinum  see  Dion  Casains,  lib.  Ivi,  cap. 
11  edit.  Sturz,  vol  iii,  p.  438  'Evrrfeo'  fit  iirl'PdiTivoy  iXdivrf^  ol 
'Pa/taioi,  ovx  oftoiuK  atr^KXa^av....  di^   d/x^rt/xuv  a/ia  aTiiXavro,  ttJ  /tiv 

In  the  paasage  cit«d  above  Dr.  Lindenachmit  describes  the  part  of  the 
armour  protecting  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen  and  the  pudenda — 8 
Lederstreifen,  welche  mit  Metallbuckeln  beachlagen  sind,  und  an  ihren 
Enden  bewegliche,  in  Suhamiereu  hangende  Schlusskuopfe  haben  :  cf. 
ibid,  Heft  iv,  Tal  6.  The  metal  bosses  or  atada  upon  the  leather  straps 
show  that  this  appandafje  to  the  loriea  wa.i  defensive  aa  well  as  onu- 
menlal.  The  Greek  name  for  it  is  irripvyK  (winga),  apparently  from 
some  resemblance  of  fotm  ;  the  Lfktin  equivalent  is  not  known,  lacinia 
(lappet  or  flap  ol  a  garment)  would  perhaps  come  naareat ;  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  chiamys,  pallium,  toga  and  tunica  (Rich,  DicL,  a. v.) 
but  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  in  which  it  is  applied  to  military 
uniform. 

Two  interesting  passages  in  Xenophon  corroborate  what  haa  been 
already  said,  De  Re  Equeatri,  xii,  4,  Tltpi  Se  to  ^rpov  kiH  rd  afSota  xa! 
TO  kiikX^  aX  VTtpvyei  rouivTai  itai  Toa-avrat  itrrtaa-ay,  &crrt  ariytiv  ri 
fiiki].  Anabasia,,  iv,  7,  §  15  (speaking  of  the  Chalybea  in  Pontus), 
tiXpv  Si  Oiopanai  A.iww  /"X/"  '"''''  'Jt/mw,  dvrl  &i  t£v  irrtpvyaiv  awofyra 
irvKva  ta-rpa/tiKva.  Yid.  Stephens,  TJiesaurus  Linguae  Graecae,  edit. 
Didot,  S.V.  irripv^ ;  Diet,  of  Autt.,  p.  712  sq.,  art.  Loriea  by  Mr.  Jag. 
Yates :  Banmeister,  Denkm&Ier  des  Klossischen  AltertunjH,  s.v.  Wafien, 
pp.  2015-2076,  i  Griechen,  ii  Kdmer,  with  many  illustrations,  for  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  armour  and  weapons ;  pp.  2,033  links  unteo, 
3060  In.  for  the  wripvyK, 

The  Sporran  (pronounced  Spvrratt)  of  our  Highland  regiments  looks 
very  like  the  ornament  described  above,  and  the  definition  of  Sporan  in 
Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary  would  almost  suit  for  ita  Roman  analogue, 
viz.,  a  shaggy  purae  made  of  the  skin  of  badgers  and  of  other  animals, 
which  is  fastened  by  a  belt  round  the  middlo,  and  hangs  down  in  front 
of  the  philibeg  with  tassels  dangling'  to  it.  Gomp.  Ogilvie's  Imperial 
Dictionaiy,  s.v.,  with  two  woodcuts. 

A  remarkable  chapter  in  Tacitu.'',  Annals,  ii,  9,  is  illustrated 
by  the  decorationa  which  we  have  observed  in  the  raonument  of  Caelius. 
The  historian  relatea  a  conversati'in  between  Arminius,  the  German 
chief,  and  his  brother  Flavua  (not  Flavius,  as  in  some  editions),  who  is 
serving  in  the  Roman  Army,  and  hnd  lost  an  eye  in  battle.  The  latter 
saya  that  lie  had  been  rewa:  ded  with  increased  pay,  a  collar,  a  crown  and 
other  military  honours,  but  Arminius  scornfully  calls  them  the  oontemptiblo 
wagea  of  a  abve— viiia  eetvitii  pretia.     Thia  figure  of  Gaelioa  has  been 
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reproduced  in  the  Mus^e  d'Antiqniffe  Nationales  at  St  Germttin — a 
collection  which  is  not  limited  to  objects  found  in  France,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  imply.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  casts  of  antiques 
in  other  coontrios  have  been  judicionsly  added. 

Phalerae  and  torqvea  were  worn  by  the  Komans  like  tbe  stars,  croasee 

and  ribands  of  oui  own  time ;  so  they  remind  me  of  lines  quoted  by  Lord 

John  BuBsall  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  know  not  from  what  author — 

"Thooe  Bmblanu  CecQ  did  adorn. 

And  glMunad  on  wise  Qodalphin'i  l«eMi" 

Caelius  perished,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  in  the  defeat  of  Vanis  and 
hifl  legions.  It  was  probahly  on  the  occasion  of  some  similar  leTerse  that 
the  Germans  captured  a  service  of  plate,  known  as  the  Hildeshdmer 
Silberfund  (from  Hildesheim,  eouth  of  Hanover) ;  it  was  oomplste  for 
three  persons,  and  contained  about  sevonty  pieces.  They  were  dug  up 
by  soldiers  working  at  the  foot  of  the  Galgenberg,  in  1868,  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Antiquarinm  of  the  old  Museum  at  Berlin.  This  is  the 
most  important  discovery  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  in  Germany. 
Electio-plate  oopies  by  Christofle  may  be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  the  hall  of  Teprodnctions.  BrockhauH,  Conver^tions 
Lexicon,  s.v.  Ausgiahungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241,  thirteenth  edition :  Murray's 
Handbook  for  the  Shine  and  Korth  Germany,  p.  192,  edit.  1886. 

Pape,  Worterbuch  der  Giiechischen  Eigonnamen,  gives  Mitffrfwv, 
Heiligthum  des  ^thras,  aa  the  Greek  form  for  Mithtaeum;  comp. 
BrfTitov,  Temple  of  Theseus.  Larouase,  Dictionnaire  TJniveisel,  has  a 
eopiouB  article  on  this  deity.  He  says  that  the  sun  is  rrihr  in  Peraian, 
that  Aspamitras  in  Ctesiaa  means  friend  of  horses,  and  Mithridates  given 
by  Mithras.  For  tbe  tablet  found  at  Heddemheim,  see  L^jard,  op. 
citat,  Plate  cri ;  comp.  Fie.  xc,  xci,  baa-reliefs  de  gris. 

The  term  fua-trijs  is  applied  to  Mithras  :  Plutarch,  Isis  et  Osiris,  chap, 
xlvi,  /xarov  SJ  a/i^iv  rdv  MI6FHN  hvai  •  Su  xai  KiSfniv  Uipo-ai,  tow 
>i«j-fiTjv  ovo/iafouriv.  Cf.  Milman,  History  of  Christianity,  I,  70-73. 
Mediator — The  Word;  in  the  New  Testament  this  is  a  title  of  our  Lord: 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viii,  6,  KptiTTOvds  hriv  SutO^nr]^  fita^trTp ;  ibid, 
ix,  15,   Kat  Std   rovTO  £ia^Ki}5  xaiv^s  jxeo'mjs  itrrlv. 

Mosheim,  Church  History,  vol.  1,  pp.  264—266. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Handbuch  det  Archaologie  der  Eunst,  §  822,  Eemaik  i 
(English  Translation,  pp.  823 — 326)  gives  the  names  of  noted  workers  in 
mosaic  (musivmrii ;  in  the  Theodoeian  Codex,  distinguished  from 
teaaellarii),  besides  Sosus,  Dioscorides  and  Heraclilue  (§  209,  Bern.  1). 
Pmclus  and  J.  Boter,  Fuscus  at  Smyrna  (t),  Prostatias  (I) — vide  Btipni 
Fourth  Period  of  Art,  §  163,  Bern.  6,  Eng.  Transl.  p.  121  sq.  With 
the  Darmstadt  pavement  we  may  compare  that  found  at  Lillebosne, 
which  also  is  inscribed.  An  account  of  it  wae  written  long  ago  by  the 
Abbe  Cochet,  author  of  La  Normandie  Souterraine :  it  has  been  pub- 
lished recently  by  Messrs,  Rollin  and  Feuardent,  with  three  illuBtrationa 
of  4to.  size. 

The  meaning  of  the  preposition  sx,  prefixed  to  a  noun,  is  explained 

by  Di.  Joseph  von  Hefner,  Das  IU>mischo  Bayem  in  seinen  Schrift  und 

Bildmalen,  p.  153  sq.,  No.  clxxiv.,  Denimal.  Begensbuig. 
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Diis  Manibui.  Septimio  Impetralo,  vct«reno  l«gionie  III.  Italicae, 
roisso  honeeta  misBione,  extribuno  cohortis  VI.,  annnnim  LIIL  , . 

EzTB  has  been  explained  as  the  abbreviation  for  extribuno  or 
extibieine,  but  the  fointcr  seemB  preferable.  Hefner  saya  that  KZ  here 
denotes  that  a  man  has  resigned  liis  digaity  or  ofGce,  bat  does  not 
imply  that  he  has  been  advanced  to  a  higher  rack.  These  compound 
wotda  generally  occur  in  the  AbUtive  und  rarely  in  the  Nominative 
(like  procMoule  prapraelore,  and  later  procomatU  propraeior\,  but  no 
other  cases  are  used :  c£  ibid.  p.  270,  No.  ccexciv.  Denkmnl.  Bom.  TaL 
V.  rig.  19a.  b. 

CLODI 

HERHO 

QENIAH 

IVC  EKPB 

EFEGTO 

VRBL.. 

Clodii  HormoReniani,  viri  clurisaimi,  expraefeoto  Drbi. 

Sometimes  a  dot  separates  es  from  the  following  word.  For  other 
examples  vide  ibid,  (vii.)  Index  Rerum — Exsquilifero  legionis  i.  adju- 
tricis,  p.  41;  Exbeuefioiario  consulie,  p.  185;  Exeqaite  legionis  iil 
Itdiioae,  pp.  191,  213  ;  £xaigaifero  legionis  iii  Italicae,  pp.  150,  161. 
Comp.  Das  mittelalterJich — roniische  Lapidatium  und  die  voigeschicfatlich 
— rbmiache  Sammlung  su  S*  Ulrich  in  Begensburg.  Von.  J.  Dahlem, 
p.  32,  St.  59. 

ESSIGNIP  LEG   lU  i 
ibid.  p.  12,  Nr.  2,  we  have  biof,  the  abbreviation  for  Signifer. 

I>er  Obei-Donau-Ejeis  des  Eonigreiehs  fiayern  nnter  den  Bomem, 
Von  Dr.  V.  Raiser.  III'^  Abtheilung,  Die  Komor-Ifonumente  und 
ITebeneste  aus  dor  Bomer-Zeit  eu  Augsburg  und  in  dor  nachsten 
Nachbarschaft,  p.  81,  liv'"  Monument     Kupfer  tafel  (Tab)  ix.,  fig.  i. 

This  use  of  ex  in  composittun  has  escaped  the  attention  of  many 
gmmmarians  and  lexicographers ;  I  have  therefore  enlarged  upon  ii. 

We  have  met  with  Peivincua  as  the  name  of  a  mosaicist,  the  feminine 
Fervinca  also  occurs :  Raiser  op.  p.  citat  p  88  'Ixii**'  Monument. 
Secnndinae  Pervincse;  Hefner  l(j 4  sq.  clxxxviii.  Denkmal . £i6er&acA. 
The  gravestone  was  erected  by  the  lady's  husband, 


Caiua  Julianius  Julius  decurto  muntci^V  quatuorviralis. 

It  is  said  that  under  the  }^mpire  there  were  four  chief  magistrates 
(Quatuorviri)  in  the  mnnicipia,  and  two  (Duumviri)  in  the  colonies  : 
Me^ei,  Die  Riimischen  Steindenkmalet,  Inschriften  nnd  Gefass-Stempel 
im  Maximilians- Museum  zu  Augsburg,  ltJ62,  p.7  .  Anmerkung. 
Grnter  gives  Fervinca  Fatemi  (filia),  at  Gundeishofen  in  AJsace.  There 
is  another  form  of  the  name,  Fervinia,  but  it  seems  doubtful  -.  Hefnei 
p  .  158.  Kr.  clxxiv.  DenkmaL  Eegeruburg. 

Edward  Gerhard's  Archaologische  Zeitung  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  the  Darmstadt  Mosaic  by  Otto  Jahn  :  he  has  treated  the  subject 
copiously  and  accurately — in  a  manner  worthy  of  ao  eminent  a  scholar 
and  antiquary  :  Achtaehnter  Jabi^ang,  1860,  pp.  113-123 — Neptuniscbe 
Mosaikc,  Tafel  cxlii,  Roniische  Bador  zu  Vilbel,  Grundriss  im  gross- 
heizoglicbe  Museum  zu  Darmsdadt ;  cxM,  Neptunisches  Uosaib  auB 
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Vilbel ;  cxliv,  D"  ana  Constantine  im  Museum  dee  Loutto  (which 
coimot  be  seen  at  present  on  account  of  alterations  in  the  building.) 
The  author  obeerves  that  the  Darmstadt  mosaic  ia  composed  partly  of 
small  coloured  marble  cubes,  and  partly  of  small  colon led  and 
gilt  glass  pastes ;  in  a  note  he  gives  a  list  of  mosaics  in  which 
marine  aubjects  {SoeachSpfen)  are  portrayed — at  Olympia,  Con- 
etantine,  Pbilippenlle,  Oudnah,  Barcelona  and  Orbe,  with  references ; 
and  he  calls  attention,  as  I  have  already  done,  to  the  abaeiice  of  any 
speoial  motive  for  the  composition.  Accenling  to  Otto  Jahn  no  other 
PervincuB  ia  known  as  a  mosaicist,  but  a  potter  with  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Frohner.  Inacr.  terr,  coct  vaa.  381.  lAstly,  he  describeB 
at  length  the  great  mosaic  at  Constantine  representing  Poseidon  and 
Amphitrite  in  a  quadriga,  Nereids  and  fishennen.  Judging  6om  the 
engravings  I  should  think  it  was  executed  later  than  the  one  at 
Darmstadt  See  Exploration  scientifiqua  de  1'  Alg^rie — a  magnificent 
collection  of  engravings,  in  folio — plate  139, 110  uncoloured,  general 
view,  i.e.  group  of  figures  surrounded  by  thirty-sis  rosettes,  each  of  a 
difiereDt  pattern.  Plates  141 — 146  are  coloured;  the  first  shows  genii 
holding  a  canopy  over  the  god  and  goddess,  two  boats  with  masta  and 
sails,  aepia  (cf.  Dominicis,  Beperborio  Numiam.  i,  480  sq.  s.v.  Polpo; 
Hunter's  Catalogue,  s.v.  Gortyna,  tab.  xxviii,  fig.  20),  and  other 
varieties  of  fish  ;  then  follow  the  roaettes  on  a  large  scale.  This  work 
was  edited  by  Ad.  H.  Ab.  Delamare  ;  it  contains  198  plates,  but  no 
explanatory  text  For  the  mosaic  at  Orbe  v.  my  Paper  on  the  Bomau 
Antiquities  of  Switzerland,  Archaeol,  Journ,  vol.  xlii  pp.  191 — 191,  esp. 
p.  193. 

I  Bubjoin  the  titles  of  some  books  on  Alsatian  Antiquities. 

Ingenieor  Major  F.  von  Apell,  £in  Beitrag  zur  Ort^eschicht  von 
Strassburg  in  Elaaae,  mit  zwei  photolithographirten  Planen,  1884. 

De  Morlet — Notice  sur  les  voiea  Romainea  du  D^partement  da  Bas- 
Rbin.  (Arrondissenieiita  de  Straaboui^,  de  Saveme  et  de  Wisaembonrg), 
with  map,  and  part  of  the  Iheodosian  Table  showing  roads  to  Metz, 
Mayence,  and  B&Ie,  1861. 

Wilhelm  Wiegand,  Die  Alamannenschlacht  vor  SCraasburg,  A.D,,  357, 
eine  Kriegsgescbichlliche  Studie,  mit  einer  Earta  and  einer  Wegskizre, 
1887.  These  three  books  were  specially  recommended  to  me  by  Dr. 
Waldner,  one  of  the  librarians  at  Strassburg. 

G-oldberg  and  J.  G.  Schweighaeuser — Antiquitea  de  I'Alsace,  vol.  i, 
Haut-IUiin ;  vol  ii,  Bas-Bhin  ;  folio  with  large  engravings :  the  latter 
author  is  the  son  of  John  Schweighaeuser,  the  celebrated  editor  of 
Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers.  Vol.  i  contains  an  Historical 
Introduction,  pp.  xi,  without  an  Index ;  Routes,  Yillea  Romaines,  pp. 
123 — 126 :  Vol.  ii,  Monuments  Romains,  pp.  1-24,  with  map  and  plates. 

Maximilien  de  Ring,  Tombes  Geltiquea  do  I'Alsace,  folio,  witii  fine 
coloured    plates,    in   four    parta 

F^Iiz  Voulot,  of  Epinal,  Lea  Voegos  avant  Thistoire,  4to.  This  writer 
has  taken  great  paina  to  investigate  the  diatrict,  but  his  thooriea  are 
fanciful. 

J.  Naeber,  Die  romischnn  Militarstrasaen  und  Handelswege  in  der 
Schweiz  und  in  Siidwestdeutschland  insbesondere  in  Klsass-Lothringen, 
1SS8,  with  two  maps,  1.  eorrespondiug  with  the  title;  2.  the  Roman 
Military  Way  from  A^eatoratom  to  Tres  Tabernas  on  a  lai^  Bcsle,  and 
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pUn  of  the  C^aatellum  at  Btrassbnig.  The  author  justly  remarks  that  by 
etodyiDg  these  roads  we  shall  perceive  their  great  importance  as  strat^c 
lines  of  march  and  baaia  of  operations  for  reaistiog  attacks  of  tiie 
GermaiiB  on  the  B«man  frontiers.  More  iufbrmation  may  be  obtained 
from  this  work  than  the  title-page  would  lead  ue  to  expect.  The  first 
map  shows  the  roate  from  Augusta  Fraetoria  (Aosta)  to  Vienna 
(Vienna),  and  its  continoation  through  Lugdanom  (Lyon),  Andematanum 
(Langios)  and  Divodurum  (Metz)  to  Augasta  Tteveromm  (Trier, 
TrSvee):  vide  Index,  luhaltsveneichniss  der  Heerstrassen,  opposite  p^  1, 

Dr.  Krans,  Eunet  uiid  AltertbuDi  im  Unter-Elsass,  throe  toU.  a 
republication,  I  tbink^  of  memoirs  that  appeared  in  the  BuUetdn  de  la 
Boci^t^  pour  la  Convervation  des  Monuments  historiquea  d' Alsace.  The 
first  volume  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Adolf  Michaelis,  who  is 
80  well  known  in  England  for  his  vduable  works  on  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Ancient  Marbles  in  the  private  collections  of  our  country.  It  con- 
taina  some  remarkable  friezes  to  be  seen  at  Strasaburg  Cathedral,  and 
not  described  by  the  compilers  of  ordinary  guide  books  :  figa.  H9-l.''0. 

Engel  and  Lebr,  Les  Monnaies  d'  Alsace,  tezte  fransais  1887,  an  the 
best  authorities  for  Alsatian  coinn  ;  the  lettei-preBs  is  said  to  be  good, 
but  the  plates  rather  inferior.  This  province  bad  no  Roman  mint,  and 
no  Bomau  gold  coins  have  been  found  thero ;  it  was  probably  supplied, 
like  our  own  country,  from  the  great  ateliers  monitairei  of  Treves. 

Jabrbiichet  des  Vereine  von  Alterthumsfreunde  im  Bbeinlanda, 
commonly  quoted  in  the  abbreviated  form — Bonner  Jabibiicber. 

Ernst  ane  'm  Wertb,  Kunstdenkmaler  des  Chrietliohen-Mittelalteis  in 
den  Bheinlanden,  1857-1660,  i.  Abtheitung,  Bilduerei;  ii.  Abtheilung, 
Wandmalereien,  large  folio,  many  Plates  beautifully  coloured.  As  in 
old  French  Churches,  so  here  in  Germany,  the  subjects  ara  frequently 
taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  annexed, 
e.g.  Hi  secuntur  Agnum  quocunque  ierit,  gaudeamus  et  exultemos  quia 
reneruat  nuptiae  AgnL  This  work  will  prove  very  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  their  inquiries  beyond  the  limiU  of  the  Classical  period, 
and  extend  them  into  tlie  Middle  Age& 

The  author's  name  deserves  notice  :  it  means  literally  from  the  idand 
in  a  river.  Werth  in  this  sense  is  not  given  by  the  Dictionaries 
commonly  used,  because  it  is  obsolete.  V.  Kiliani  Dictionarium 
Teutonieo-Latinum,  torn.  I,  s.  v.  Weerd,  Anglo-Saxon  voorth,  voeorth, 
Hinc  Keyeers-weert,  Bomela-weert,  q.  d.  Caesoris  insula,  Bomeli  insula : 
Lexer,  Miltelhochdeutsobes  Hsndworterbuch :  Band  III.  VS-Zi 
yacbtrage  1876-1876.  Wert  insel,  balbinsel,  erhbhtes  wasserfreies  land 
Ewischen  Biimpfen  :  Weigand,  Deutecbes  Worterbncb,  1881,  dei  Werth 
Fluaeinael.  Uistrichtig  ohne  das  Delmungs-h  Weri  ^yer.  anch  Worth, 
mbddeiwert,  &hd  dei  tuarid,  teerid;  1640  bei  Albems  diction&r.  Bl. 
R  4  toerd,  anch  &  v.  a.  Vonu,  Scbntzdamm  des  Ufers.  S.  Werder. 
Compare  Ifonnenwertb  or  Bolandswerth,  and  Grafenwertb — islands  in 
the  Bhine  near  the  Siebengebirge ;  and  Donauwfirtb  on  the  Danube, 
between  Augsburg  and  ffuremberg  (Castrum  Woertb).  The  Bavarian 
Worth  reminds  us  of  English  names  of  places — Worth,  a  village  in 
Sussex,  and  Sawfaridgewortb,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire.  For  some  of 
these  referances  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hessels. 

I  have  been  informed  tbst  there  are  some  romains  of  an  embankment 
made  by  Valentinian  at  Alta  Bipa,  near  the  junction  of  the  Neckor 
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with  the  Rhine.  Being  unable  to  verify  the  atatament,  I  can  only 
piupose  it  aa  a  subject  of  investigation  tu  English  travellers.  The 
modem  name  is  Altrip,  corresponding  with  Hauterive.  Plusieors 
localit«9  portent  ce  uom  en  France:  Bcunet,  Dictionnaire  de  G^ographie 
Ancienne  et  Modeme,  Supplement  au  Manuel  du  Libraire,  p.  60, 
AminianuB  Uercellinus  says  that  Valentiniaii  changed  the  course  of  the 
Neckar  to  prevent  injury  to  his  fortifications  :  lib,  xzviii,  c.  2,  §§  1-4,  p. 
406  sq.,  edit.  EyssenhanlL  Denique  cum  reputaret  munimentnm  eelsum 
et  tutum,  quod  ipse  a  primis  fundarat  auapjciis,  praeterlabente  Nicro 
(Nectar)  nomine  fluvio,  paulatim  subvert!  posse  undarum  pulsu  inmani, 
roeatum  ipsum  alioisum  vortere  cogitavit,  &d. 

Tillemont,  Gibbon's  "incomparable  guide,"  gives  some  account  of 
Valentinian's  operations  supra  impacati  Kheni  samibarbaras  ripae: 
Histoire  des  Km})erours,  1720,  tome  cinquiSme,  Art.  xxi,  pp.  49-51.  Valen- 
tinien  fortifie  ks  bards  da  Khein,  <&c.  L'on  de  Jesua  Christ  369.  On 
remarque  principalement  celui  (chfiteau)  qu'il  bastit  aur  le  Nekar,  c'est 
&  dire  bbbs  doute  au  lieu  oi^  celte  riviere  ee  read  dena  la  Bhein,  et  oi^  est 
anjouid'hui  lu  ville  de  Manheim — il  paesa  nne  partie  de  l'ana6e  Bur 
lea  bords  da  Bhein.  Oar  aelon  Ics  dates  des  loiz  .  .  .  il  ^tait  le  19 
da  mesme  luois  (Juin)  &  Altrip  entre  M&nheim  ct  Spira,  The  aathori- 
tiea  quoted  in  the  margin  are  abbreviated,  but  the  expansion  will  be 
found  in  the  Table  des  Citations  prefixed  to  the  volume.  Gibbon,  chap. 
XXV,  vol  iii,  p.  269  sq.  edit.  Smith.  The  Miiseam  in  the  Schloss  at 
Uannheim  might  throw  aome  light  on  this  subject,  as  it  contuna 
Rdmisch-germanische  Funde  aua  det  Umgegend,  etc.  Baedeker's 
Bheinlande,  18S6,  p.  46. 

I  possess  a  double  denarius  of  Valentinian,  which  has  not  been 
published.  Obv.  D.n,  valbsthqanvb.  p.v.avq.  ;  bust  to  right  with  diadem 
(diaderoatum  cam  margaritia,  Eckhel,  viii,  150)  and  paivdameritum. 
Rev.  VOT'VHVLT'X  in  a  laurel  wreath;  in  the  exergue  huaq,  i.e., 
signata  moneta  Aqnileiae,  money  struck  at  Aquileia,  Cohen,  MM  Imp., 
vol.  V,  pp.  402-404,  eap.  nos.  37-48,  gives  many  similar  coios,  but  none, 
with  AH  in  the  exergue ;  noi  doea  aq  appear  in  the  list  prefixed  to  the 
descriptions,  ibid.,  p.  390,  Lettres,  nombres  et  symbolea  qui  ae  len- 
contrent  sur  les  mfidaillee  de  petit  bronze  de  Valentinien  ;  but  in  the 
Supplement,  vol.  vii,  p.  402,  no  7,  we  find  these  words  "Le  n°.  S3 
(revers  RBsnTVif^t  bbipvbuoae)  avec  buaqs  i  rexergae."  Thii  is  evidently 
not  the  same  coin  as  mine  ;  however,  aa  far  as  the  exergue  ia  concerned, 
it  differs  only  by  a  single  letter. 

With  the  embankment  of  this  Emperor  we  may  compare  the  levde  on 
the  Loire  represented  in  SaavogSre's  Beoueii  d'Antiquit^s  dans  lea 
Gaulea,  pt.  xvi,  p.  1S9.  According  to  Bninet,  Alta  Ripa  on  the  Bhine 
is  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  j  but  I  can  find  there  only  Ripa 
Alta  (sic)  in  Hungary:  p.  244  edit.  Weaseling,  " prope  Duna  Szent- 
Qyorgy  (Keichard),  Pake  (v.  Benner)  ",  under  heading  p,  24 1,  adit  Wees., 
Item  per  ripam  Pannoniae  a  Taurnno  in  Gallias  ad  leg.  xzx  usque ; 
edit,  Parthey  &  Finder,  pp.  112-118.  This  Alta  Bipa  is  also  marked  in 
the  Table  uf  Peutinger,  Segmentum  V.a,  Morth-Eaat  of  Siscia  (Siasek). 

Atlaaee  and  maps  commonly  used  do  not  give  Altrip,  which  is  an 
insignificant  village;  but  it  appears  in  au  early  edition  of  Baedeker's 
Bheinreise  von  Basel  bia  Diisseldot^  Coblens  1646,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  liver,  south  of  Mannheim,  about  ono  third  of  the  way  to 
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Speyer :  t.  the  latter  of  two  maps  of  the  Uheintbal,  on  a  Urge  scale,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Alt,  the  tint  syllable  of  this  ward,  most  not  be 
eonfounded  with  the  German  ndjective  alt  old,  the  identity  of  form 
being  of  course  accidental. 

t  have  already  noticed  the  Emperor  Probua  ;  he  displayed  the  greatest 
activity  aa  a  military  commander  in  this  region.  For  a  medallic  bio- 
gnphy  of  him  see  Etude  historique  sar  M.  ,Aur.  Probua,  d'aprde  la 
numismatique  du  rigne  de  cet  Emperenr,  par  Emile  Lipaulle,  T.yoD, 
1884,  pp.  11 1 ;  ud  for  the  part  relating  to  Germany,  chapitre  iv,  Guerre 
des  Qanles  et  do  Germanie,  pp.  61-66.  At  p.  71,  and  p,  108  note  (57) 
he  describes  a  coin  of  this  Emperor  which  has  the  following  l^nds: 
Obverse,  mp  eraior  Caetar-  probvb'  AVQiatta-  oonhuZ'  n ;  Reverse, 
vicroBiA'  ozaxaniea;  exergue,  vi*  {sic)  zxt.,  minted  at  Tarragona: 
"  c'est  Ic  aeul  ezemplaire  qui  noua  ait  donu^  une  date  precise  sur  la  fin 
de  c«tte  grande  expedition  de  Germnnie."  Unfortunately  for  the  reader, 
this  work  is  not  accompanied  by  engravings ;  but  the  deficiency  may  to 
a  great  extent  he  BupplieJ  from  the  Collection  de  M.  le  Vicomte  da 
Ponton  d'Amicourt,  Catalogue  de  Monnaies  romaines,  pp.  8B-88,  nos, 
570-683  {phottigravuree  taken  from  plaster  casts  end  very  well  executed). 
Comp,  Cohen,  M^dsilles  Imp^riales,  vol.  v,  pp.  221-313  ;  PI.  viii,  opp.  p. 
221,  part  of  PI.  ix,  opp.  p.  315  ;  and  esp.  nos.  47,  46. 

I  exhibited  several  coins  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which 
I  obtained  from  M,  Adolph  K.  Calm,  of  Frankfort-am-Main,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  the  Roman  occupation ;  they  have  great  interest,  as 
showing  its  military  character,  and  thus  corroborating  the  accounts  of 
AmmianuH  at^d  other  historians.  With  only  a  single  pxception,  tbo 
devices  and  legends  are  expressive  of  warlike  achievements — trophies, 
standards  and  captives  ;  Victoria  oeiuunioa,  fides  militvii,  ookoobdia 
iCiLiT,  LEG.  in.  The  types  of  those  denarii  fnmish  a  commentary  on  a 
passage  in  Tacitus,  Annals  iv.,  6,  where  be  telb  us  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Roman  army  lay  on  the  Rhino ;  eight  legions  defending 
that  frontier,  while  in  Spain  only  three  were  required  ;  sed  praecipuum 
robur  Rhennm  juxta,  commune  in  Germsnos  Gallosque  subeidium, 
octo  legiones  erant.  Hispanise  lecens  perdomitae  tribus  habebantur. 
Cf.  ibid,  i.,  3  ;  and  Gibbon,  chap.  1,  vol.  1,  p.  153  sq.,  edit  Dr.  Wm, 
Smith. 

One  of  the  legends,  Hebo.  DXVBONENai,  deserves  notice,  because  it 
contains  an  uncommon  epithet ;  it  oconrs  on  a  denariug  of  Poetumus, 
and  ie  explained  by  some  with  reference  to  Deutz,  a  town  opposite 
Cologne  ;  but  the  ancient  name  of  this  place  seems  to  have  been  Divitia, 
and  An-mianns  has  the  derivative  Divitenses,  xxvi.,  7,  14  ;  xzvii.,  1,  3, 
edit.  Eyssenhardt:  in  the  Middle  Agee  it  was  called  Dnizia.  Others 
prefer  Suisburg  in  Kleveberg,  north  of  Diisseldorf ;  v.  De  Vit,  av. 
Deusonensis,  in  the  Onomasticon  appended  to  liie  edition  of  Forcellini'a 
Lexicon  ;  he  mentions  Deuso,  a  barbarous  came,  and  Deosa  (see  also 
Deaanaus).  The  adjective  may  denote  some  place  in  which  Hercules 
was  specially  venerated,  cf,  bebovli  haovbano,  Eckhel,  Doct.  Nam.  Vet., 
vol,  vii.,  p.  443  sq.,  probably  from  a  town  called  Macusa  or  Magusa. 
Hercules  often  appears  on  the  coins  nf  Fostumus  to  signify  victories  ovei 
his  enemies  ;  sometimes  the  busts  of  the  hero  and  emperor  are  conju- 
gated {aecoUt) :  Cohen,  Med.  Imp.  tome  v.,  p.  15,  No.  8 ;  ibid,  p  21,  No. 
S2 ;  in  the  note  to  p.  19  he  cites  the  Baron  de  Witte,  who  has  published 
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&n  extremely  interestrng  article  on  the  coins  of  FoBtamna,  that  ezhibi 
the  labours  of  Hprcules,  in  the  Rsvue  Xmuiamatique  da  1844.  See  also 
Collection  d'Am^court,  Nos.  538,  589. 

We  find  the  same  myth  on  the  coins  of  Probas  "wbo  poaaed  the 
Rhine,  and  displayed  hia  invincible  eagles  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Elhe  and 
the  Neckar."  Eckhel,  Doct  Nam.  Vet.,  vii,  504,  justly  remaikB, 
Herculis  el<^i]m,  si  qnjs  alios,  promeritue  est  Fiobua.  Cohen,  Tol.  t,  p. 
241,  So.  96.  pi.  ix;  Hercules  appears  in  the  legend  of  the  reverses,  p. 
264  sq.,  Nofl.  278-291 ;  various  forms  of  the  name  occur — aebovu, 
HBROvu,  BBOVLi,  V.  note  p.  264.  Collection  d'Am^conrt,  p.  SH,  No.  583. 
The  sun  also  ia  a  frequent  type  in  the  modala  of  ProhuB. 

Another  class  of  coins  found  in  the  Rhine-land  is  interesting,  but  for 
a  totally  difEsrent  reason,  viz.,  because  they  show  ns  tbe  last  stage 
of  degeneracy  reached  by  tho  baiborous  imitationa  of  the  Greek  proto- 
type—the Macedonian  Fhilippus,  known  to  the  tiio  as  regah  nomiema, 
Horace,  Epistles  ii.  1,234.  I  refer  to  the  RegenbogensehiUsdn  (rainbow- 
dishes),  which  are  of  gold — so-called  from  some  superstition  that  con- 
nected them  with  tbe  rainbow,  and  from  their  concave  sbape,  rssembling 
some  examples  in  tbe  Byzantine  series.  If  we  compare  these  rude  coins 
with  tbe  British  and  Gaulish,  we  shall  aee  at  once  thai  tbey  are  still 
fortber  removed  from  the  Greek — indeed  at  first  sigbt  it  is  bard  to 
identify  therein  any  features  of  tbe  original  from  which  tbey  are 
derived. 

Of  the  Regenbogentehiiiafln  I  exhibited  two  specimens — the  larger  one 
(weight  110  grains)  being  like  some  figures  in  Mr.  Evans's  Ancient 
British  Coins,  *.g.,  plate  B,  Noa.  5  and  6.  The  obverse  shows  looks  of 
back  bajr,  wreath  and  "a  rounded  projection  where  the  face  should  be." 
On  the  leveise  we  see  five  balls,  one  of  them  rests  on  two  supports,  and 
another  on  three,  thus  having  the  appearance  of  a  tripod;  these  rude 
combinations  are  intended  to  represent  the  lega  of  a  borse.  Tbe  smaller 
example  (weight  28  grains)  has  on  the  obverse  a  device,  in  which  we 
may  perhaps  recognise  a  human  face ;  on  the  reverse  only  a  cross,  that 
may  probably  be  explained  as  a  descendant  from  tbe  earliest  type  in 
tbe  British  series.  Evans,  op.  citat.,  PI.  A,  Kos.  1  ft  2,  where  we 
observe  a  cross  band,  at  right  angles  to  the  wreath  copied  from  tbe 
Fhilippus )  ibid.  p.  29,  PI.  C,  No.  7,  "  the  head  beginoing  to  assnme  s 
cmciform  appearance ;"  pp.  26-30  progressive  degradation. 

Keaiy,  Morphology  of  Coins,  reprinted  from  the  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
vol.  T,  3rd  series,  pp,  16fi-19)j ;  esp.  pp.  173, 181 ;  PL  viii,  no  19  ;  ibid, 
noa.  20-22,  "  Gaulish  coinage  descended  from  that  of  the  Spanish  colony 
of  Bhodo,"  for  which  see  Heiss,  Monnaiea  antiques  de  I'Espagne,  p.  64 
sq.  pi.  i.  Mr.  Eeary  refers  to  special  monogiaphs  on  this  subject^ 
Streber,  Regenbogenschiiaseln,  Friedlander  in  BuUetino  di  Arcbeologia ; 
Revue  Numismatique,  1S61,  p.  141  (Longp4rier) :  and  v.  Moos'.  F. 
Charles  Robert  on  the  RegenbogenschiisselB. 

Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol<^e,  zweite  Au^abe,  1844,  voL  ii, 
cap.  zxii.  Himmel  and  Gestime,  p.  694  sq.  Indessen  hafteu  noch 
aberglatibiscbe  iiberlieferungen.  das  volk  wahnt,  an  der  stelle,  wo  der 
regenbogen  aufsteht,  eei  eine  goldne  wktigtel,  oder  liege  ein  schatz  verbor^ 
gen  ;  sns  dem  regenbogen  fallen  goldmiinzen  oder  pfenninge  nieder. 
gefundne  goldbleche  beissen  regenbogeneckiistelein,  patellae  bidia,  die 
Sonne  vemttle  sia  im  ragenbc^n.  In  Buem  nennt  man  den  regenbogen 
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himmelring,  »[nin«nrHi]7,jenemunzsnhimmeIring8cliuB8eln{Schm,  8,  19fi, 
S,  109)  YgL  obeiL  «.  333.  For  the  mythology  of  the  rainbow  mb  aleo  ■ 
more  recent  work,  Die  Deutsche  Volksage  voa  Dr.  Otto  Henne-Am 
Bhyn,  1879,  Erstea  Baeh,  Dritter  Abschnitt  Die  Elemente,  I  Die  Loft, 
p.  68  eq. 

Tbow  who  wish  to  compare  this  rainbow^old  with  Gaalish  money 
will  find  ample  illostrationa  in  French  books  on  nomiimatics,  e.g. — 

Eugene  Hucher,  L'Art  Oanlois  ou  Les  Gaulois  d'apr^  leurs  M&dailles, 
1868,  101  plates  of  coins,  much  enlarged,  and  classified  aa  Avant  C^r 
and  Du  Tempa  de  O^aai,  beaidea  woodcuta  intercalated  in  the  taxL 

Joachim  Lelewel,  Type  Qauloia  on  Celtique,  1841,  with  Atlas,  Planches 
1-xii,  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals. 

F.  De  Saulcy,  Lettres  i  M.  A.  De  Longp^rier  sur  la  Namismatiqae 
Gauloise,  1659,  with  engnvings  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

For  the  worship  of  Mithras,  to  the  references  given  above,  I  add  the 
following : — 

Henne-Am  Rhyn,  op.  citat.,  Drittes  Buch.  Die  Qbtter  und  Hdden- 
aage.  Dritter  Abschnitt  Die  Gotter  als  Helden,  II  GehBimnissToUe 
Herkunft;  p.  612  sq.,  Mithras.  Erirtder  Mittler  Ewiechen  dem  guten 
nnd  dem  bosen  Element.  I  Timothy  II,  6,  Efs  yip  6^i,  ik  Ktlt  ftxrirrp 
$(ov  KoX  S.v8pii«riiiv,  S-vOpunro^  Xpurris  'lii)<7ov%  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  explained  by  Alford  in  his  note 
on  Hebrews,  YIII,  6 ;  cf.  ibid  XII,  24,  and  Oalatians  III,  20.  The  verb 
/ito-iTcvbi  also  occurs,  Heb.  VI,  17. 

Milman,  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  I,  p.  40,  "  Ever;  fortdgn 
religion  found  proselytes  in  the  capital  of  the  world ;  :  .  .  and  at 
«  later  period  the  reviving  Mithriac  mysteries,  which  in  the  same 
manner  made  their  way  into  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Empire." 
Creuzor's  Symbolik,  translated  by  M.  de  Ouigniaut,  and  pnbliehed  with 
the  title  Religions  de  1' Antiquity,  I,  368;  and  note  *p.  743.  See  also 
Milman,  ibid,  11,  266  sq.  The  phrase  Light  of  Light,  applied  to  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  presents  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  character  of  Mithras  as  the  Sun-god  :  comp.  Heb. 
I,  B,  OS  &v  dwavyatr/ia  -nji  So^ijv  the  effulgence  of  his  glory;  so  the 
Revised  Version,  which  in  this  case  is  clearly  preferable  to  the 
Anthoriaed  ;  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  VII,  26.  avavyaxr/ia  •^urros  diSiov, 
A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  the  acconnt  of  the  appearance  of  God  to 
Moses  in  the  huming-buah.  Exodus  III,  2-6  (cf.  Numbers  XXV,  4) 
Henne-Am  Rhyn,  ibid,  p.  613.  Milman,  op.  eitat.,  ii,  278,  Vestiges  of 
every  kind  of  religion,  Greek,  Asiatic,  Mithntic  have  been  discovered  is 
Gaul,  but  none  was  dominant  or  exclusive. 

Archaeologia,  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  1-106,  esp.  19-20,  Antiquarian  Beseorchea 
in  lUyrieum  bj  Mr.  Arthur  John  Evans,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  parts 
of  Roman  Ddmatia,  between  pp.  2  and  3,  and  another  showing  the 
eoursB  of  the  Roman  load  inland  frim  Epitanrum  (Ragnaa  Ve(whia), 
facing  p.  100 — here  the  Mithraic  monuments  are  marked.  This  pi^ar 
it  a  very  valuable  one,  on  account  of  the  information  in  the  text  and  the 
references  in  the  notes.  At  p.  32  sq.  white  camelian,  streaked  appro- 
priately with  blood-red,  is  mentioned.  There  may  perhaps  be  an  allnaiDQ 
to  Mithraic  gema  of  this  kind  in  the  Apocalypse  II,  17,  To  him  that 
'ovarcometh  will  I  give.  .  .  a  white  stone  {\l^\pov  XtvK^v),  and  in  the 
stone  a  oew   name  written,  which  no  man  knowflth   saving  he  that 
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leceiretli  ii  Bach  engraved  etones  wete  given  to  the  candidate  on  the 
successful  coDclusion  of  hie  probation,  ae  a  token  of  admisaion  into  the 
brotherhood,  and  for  a  means  of  recognition  between  its  membeia :  Kin^ 
The  Gnostics  and  theii  Remains,  Ist  edition,  p.  61.  AUord's  Coni- 
mentaiy,  in  loco,  reproduces  many  nnsatisfsotoi;  interpretatiooR  of  the 
passage  just  quoted. 

Anhaeologia,  Index  to  vols.  1-fiO ;  esp.  zlviii,  241-243,  symbols  of 
this  cult  found  in  London. 

C.  W,  Eing,  op.  citat,  pp.  47-64,  Mithnic  monnmenta  'Hie  Twelve 
Tortures  or  TeBt»--Mitlinio  Taliamans.  The  Boman  Mithrae  in  his 
Chapel 

Sir  John  Malcohn,  ffistory  of  Persia,  1815,  chap,  vii,  pp.  180-274. 
On  the  Religion,  History  Antiquities,  and  Character  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Persia  before  the  Mahomedan  conquest ;  p.  183  and  Index,  Pareees  or 
Quebers  ;  p.  185,  Primeval  religion  of  Persia.  Worship  of  fire  first 
introduced  by  Houshung  :  see  Plate  facing  p.  259,  Sculpture  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  near  the  Tank-E-Bostan ;  a  figure,  supposed  to  be  the  prophet 
ZoroaBt«r,  ...  his  feet  rest  upon  a  star,  and  his  head  is  oovered  with 
a  glory,  or  ciovn  of  rays.  A  friend  informs  me  that  the  irorship  of  the 
modem  Guebers  is,  in  many  respects,  analagauB  to  the  old  Mithraicism. 

Bun,  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  p.  271,  Temple  of  Mithras  or  Apollo 
on  the  Vatican,  close  to  the  Circns  of  ^em,  but  the  exact  eite  is  not 
known  ;  p.  371,  House  of  his  priests  excavated  at  Oatia. 

Xenophon  is  the  earliest  Greek  author  who  mentions  this  deity, 
Cyropaedia,  vii,  6,  §  53,  where  Artabazns  sweara  by  him,  /kcL  tov  MiOptjv ; 
cf.  CEoonomicus,  iv,  24,  ojiwiii  o-ai  tuv  MiOptjv,  said  bj  Cyrus  the 
Younger  to  Lyaander.  See  Stephens,  Thesaurus  Linguae  Grsecae,  edit. 
Didot,  S.V.,  and  esp.  at  the  end  of  the  article,  Persis  hodie  Mihr. 

OpUo  (a  lieutenant  in  the  army),  is  a  conjectnre  that  has  been  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  a  lacuna  in  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Caehns. 
Words  ending  in  tio  of  the  masculine  gender  occur  very  rarely,  but 
feminines  with  the  same  termination  are  common  enough  ;  hence  the 
former  must  be  carefully  disiinguished.  Quinquertio  is  another  example, 
iM.,  one  who  practises  the quinquertium  (quinque,  are.)  Greek  xnn-aCXov, 
five  exercises — leaping,  foot-race,  throwing  the  quoit,  throwing  the  spear, 
and  wrestling.  Festus,  edit.  C.  0.  Uiiller,  p.  257,  Liviua  quoque  (Andro- 
nicus)  ipBOS  athletes  sic  nominat :  "  Quinquertiones  praeco  f  in  medium 
vocat : "  De  Yit  says  that  the  archaic  form  praeeod  should  be  read  metri 
gratifi.  Dawson  and  Rushton,  Latin  Terminational  Dictionary,  p.  84, 
Third  or  Consonant  Declension,  Masculines — to,  ion-is,  ion ;  they  write 
quinqn-ert-io  (sic) ;  opt-io  is  formed  similorl]. 

In  describing  Boman  antiquities  on  the  Kbino  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  campaigns  of  Varus  and  Drusus.  Hildeeheim  is  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Oottingen,  not  far  from  Detmold  in  the  Teuto- 
burgee  Wald,  and  Eleen,  a  village  in  Westphalia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Alme  and  lippe.  The  former  district  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  defeat  of  Varus  by  the  German  chieftain  Arminina,  and  at  the 
latter  place,  called  Aliso  in  ancient  times,  Drusna  erected  a  fortress, 
Heoce  it  is  probable  that  the  objects  found  at  Hildesheim  belonged  to 
an  offioer  of  high  rank  in  the  army  either  of  Yams  or  of  Drusus.  See 
a  mononaph  by  Wiesaler,  and  Tresor  de  Hildeeheim — Tfotice  par  M.  A. 
DaiceJ,  Duignation  et  prix  des  pieces  d'orfdvreiie...ieprodaitea  en  fac- 
cdinile  galvanic[ae  par  MM.  Chnstefle  et  O'. 
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Dr.  J.  Keller's  Memoir  in  the  Maim  Jouroal  of  Antiquitiea,  qnotad 
above,  pp.  499 — 562,  ia  interesting  from  a  philological  point  of  view, 
beoBU&e  these  iascriptione  increase  our  knowledge  of  Latinity,  exhibiting 
some  words  and  exprcsaions  which  occar  very  rarely,  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
authors  that  remain  to  us^  e.g.,  hanticvlaeui  :  hbootutorh,  p.  602, 
probably  retail  dealers  as  opposed  to  wholesale  (maffnarii) ;  cf.  Festus, 
od.  C.  O.  Miiller,  p.  133,  Manticnlaiia  dicontur  ea,  quae  frequenter  in  usu 
habentnr,  et  quasi  manu  traotantur :  dvp,  pp.  S07,  516  duphmut,  a 
nldier  who  receives  double  pay :  Vide  Uubner,  Inscrr.  Brit.  lat, 
dvplariua  No.  671,  dvplicariua  No.  1090. 

I  hava  said  that  qc  had  the  same  soand  as  k  in  I^tin ;  it  must  be 
admitted  that  eome  grammarians  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion ; 
possibly  two  different  pronnnciations  were  adopted  simultaneously,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  words  in  our  own  language,  where  no  rule  ia  fixed  by 
any  recognisad  authority. 

Gonybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  8vo.  edition, 
L,  468,  note  11,  remark,  "  So,  in  Martial,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  Livia 
and  LiviUa,  Srusa  and  DrusillB,  are  used  of  the  same  person."  I  have 
not  found  Dmsa  in  these  writers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accounts  of  antiquities  at  Mayence  are 
ditperaSa ;  no  archaeological  and  historical  handbook  for  this  city  has 
appeared  corresponding  to  Leonardy'a  Panorama  von  Trier  und  desaen 
Umgebungen,  or  to  Regeusburg  in  seiner  Vergangenheit  and  Gegenwart 
by  Hugo  Graf  von  Walderdorff. 

I  subjoin  some  additional  tefeiencee  for  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Mnrrhina.  Propertins,  iv,  10,  22, 

Et  crocino  narea  murreus  ungat  onyx, 
with  Paley's  note  on  v,  5,  36.  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  iii, 
Contents  p.  viii.pp.  lU  sq. :  be  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  murrhine 
waa  fluor  spar,  and  that  the  Egyptian  porcelain  was  the  false  murrhine  of 
the  ancienta.  Bottigor's  Sabina,  Sach-und  Wortregiater,  vol  i,  p.  44  ; 
vol.  ii,  p.  38.  Uirth,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  188S,  p.  22^  note 
1.  The  red  glass  referred  to  in  the  Chinese  authors  may  have  been  an 
imitation  murrhine.  Por  the  trade  between  Rome  and  China  aee  pp. 
226—228,  and  Contents,  p.  xv. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  perfumes  in  connexion  with 
cremation  and  funeral  rites.  Cicero,  De  Legibus  ii,  24  (Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  p.  569  s.v.  FuDiis),  calls  tiiis  practice  sumptnosa  respenio. 
Of.  FersiuB,  Batiies,  iii,  104, 

ctassisque  iutatue  amomis. 
vi,  34 — 36,  umae 

Ossa  inodora  dabit,  seu  spiient  ctnnama  auidom. 
Sea  ceraso  peccant  caaiae,  nescire  paratus. 
T.  Giffords  Translation  sad  Heinrich'a  note  on  the  latter  passage.     Beim 
omlegium  pflegte  man  Wohlgeriiche  mit  in  die  Time  zn  legen,  nament- 
lioh  eituucma,  Kiwapov,  s.  Schneider,  s.v,,   und   casta  eine    Arabischa 
Staude  mit  zimmtartiger  Rinde,  &c. 

Suhsaquently  to  Dr.  Hodgkin's  assay  on  the  Pfahlgraben,  two  papers 
have  appeared  on  the  same  subject  in  the  journals  of  our  learned 
Societies — one  by  Mr.  James  Hilton,  entitled  "  The  Pfahlgraben  and 
Saalburg  Gamp,"  Archaeol.  Joum,  1884,  vol.  xli,  pp.  203-210;  the 
other  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
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AQtiqaaries,  Morah  20, 1890, 2iid  series,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  110-120—"  Notes 
on  recent  excavatioiiB  on  the  Saalburg,  near  Homburg."  The  former 
memoii  treats  of  the  Limes  Transrhenanus  in  relation  to  the  Bomaa 
walk  and  campe  in  Northumbeiland,  v,  esp.  p.  206  ;  the  latter  is  inter- 
eating  because  it  givw  ns  intelligesoe  concerning  discoveries  made  in 
August,  1889,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  objects  previously  dapoeitad 
in  the  Homburg  Museum. 

For  the  Inscriptione  see  the  Westdentsche  Zeitachrif t  fiir  Geachichte 
und  Kunst,  18&6,  Jahrgang  IV.  Heft  IV.,  pp.  388-403,  Die  Inschnften 
der  Saalbui^  bei  Homburg.  Yon  A.  Hammcran.  The  text  is  accom- 
panied bj  numerous  fac-similes,  of  which  the  moat  important  Is  given 
on  p.  3B9,  with  the  expansion  p.  392  aq, 

Section  323  of  C.  0.  Miiller's  Handbook  of  Archaeology  ia  the  most 
important  for  Mosaice,  because  it  contains  the  fuUeat  details  as  well  as 
references  to  other  parts  of  bia  boolc  It  comas  under  the  head  of 
Technics  of  the  Formative  Ar^  B  2,  and  is  entitled  Designing  by  the 
junction  of  solid  materials,  mosaic-work,  As  an  accompaniment  to 
tceatiees,  such  as  those  of  Miiller  and  Wiuckelmann,  it  would  be  wall  to 
consult  Sillif;,  Gatalogus  Arti£cum.  Be  has  arranged  the  architects, 
aculptora,  painters  and  engravers  in  alphabetical  order,  and  given  many 
passages,  particularly  from  Pliny,  in  extenso,  e^.,  p.  42S  :  Nat.  Hist., 
lib,  xKxvi,  26,  §  60,  where  the  dovea  of  Soaua  are  deacribed 

Like  the  Darmetadt  mosaic,  the  one  at  Lillebonne  (JuUobona)  bears, 
as  stated  above,  an  inscription :  Grande  Mosai'que  antique  trouvee  & 
Lillebonne  (Seine  Inf^rieare).  Notice  explicative,  1885,  Ft.  i-iv,  p.  6. 
Apollon  pouisuivant  Daphn4.  On  lit  dans  deux  cartouches  blancs  en 
lettm  noires  bien  forra^ea. 

En  hant ;  T(itu8).  SBs(nius)  fblix,  G(ivia).  Pvtsolanvb,  F(ecit). 

Et.  en  bas :  si.  akob  C(ivis)  £(arthaginiensis)  disoiptltb. 

{FaU  par  I'itua  Senmns  fHix,  eitos/en  de  Povzzolies,  et  par  Amor, 
cUoym  de  Carthage,  son  ilkve). 

Byzantine  mosaics  are  briefly  noticed  by  Miiller,  op.  citat.,  g  212, 
Bemark  4.  To  his  references  add  Thaophilus  (Rugerus),  lib,  ii,  cap.  xv, 
De  vitro  Graeco  quod  musivnm  opus  decorat ;  and  Preface  to  Hendrie's 
Edition  and  Translation,  p.  zzxvi,  note  S,  where  instead  of  ftefoeia  read 
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ANCIENT  CHAIB,  LINCOLN  MINSTEK.* 
nr  lli«  BEV.  PBECBHTOB  VENABLBS. 

The  fourteenth  century  work  chair  here  illustrated 
belongs  to  Lincoln  Minster.  For  a  century  or  more  this 
interesting  relic  of  the  past  was  stowed  away,  as  a  useless 
encumbrance,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Cathedral  Library. 
It  has  DOW  found  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  recently 
restored  Chapter  House,  for  which  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  originally  constructed.  It  has  been 
always  traditionally  known  as  the  "  Bia^fop's  Chair,"  and 
such  may  have  been  its  original  purpose.  A  suggestion 
has,  however,  been  hazarded,  which  is  not  undeserving  of 
consideration,  that  it  was  made  as  for  a  throne  for  the 
Sovereign  when  he  presided  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
Parliament  which  were  held  during  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Plantagenet  Edwards  in  Lincoln,  and  some  of  them 
certunly  in  the  Chapter  House.  The  character  of  the 
ornamentation  coincides  with  that  period.  Mr.  Pearson 
places  it  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  thus  connect  it  with 
the  Great  Parliament  held  in  lincoln  in  1301,  when  the 
Charters  were  renewed  and  the  claims  of  Boniface  VZII. 
to  arbitrate  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Scottish 
throne  was  indignantly  repudiated.  But  whether  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  Bishop  or  of  the  King,  it  is  an 
undoubted  example  of  early  fourteenth  century  uphol- 
stery, and  apart  from  any  historical  interest  which  may 
be  assigned  to  it,  it  is  of  great  value  from  the  rarity  of 
specimens  of  furniture  of  that  date.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  chair  is  of  very  rude  not  to  say  clumsy  con- 
struction, though  it  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  dignity  in 
keeping  with  its  purpose.  It  is  simply  framed  of  massive 
oak,  consisting  of  four  stout  upright  pieces,  with  a  ctobs 
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piece  at  top  behind,  and  others  at  ike  level  of  the  seat  which 
rests  upon  them.  There  are  two  arms  curving  down- 
wards from  the  back,  supporting  Uons  couchant,  which  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  have  had  their  heads  and 
paws  grievously  mutilated.  The  outer  side  of  the  arms 
toward  the  back  is  ornamented  with  an  eight-leaved 
expanded  flower,  with  a  four-leaved  central  cup.  The 
front  panel  below  the  seat  is  carved  with  two  horizontal 
rows  of  quatrefoils,  six  in  each  row.  The  sides  are  fitted 
with  plain  panels,  some  portions  of  which  are  certainly 
modern. 

The  dimensions  of  the  chtur  are,  height  back,  3ft. 
llin. ;  front,  3fb.  S^in. ;  up  to  the  seat,  2it.  5in. ;  depth 
of  the  back  from  the  seat  to  the  horizontal  cross-piece, 
1ft.  6 Jin. ;  breadth  of  seat,  3ft.  2in. ;  depth,  1ft.  llin. 

The  chair  has  been  brutally  hacked  in  several  placea, 
and  we  may  well  feel  thankful  that  so  interesting  a  relic 
of  antiquity,  which  has  evidently  been  so  little  cared  for, 
has  escaped  .complete  destruction. 
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June  Sth,  1890. 
Chabobllok  FEBatTBOH,  F.S.A.,  T.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Ber.  G.  I.  Cbkbteb  coin munica ted  a  paper  hj  Frofeasor  Sayce  on 
a  Hittite  Seal  purchaaed  at  Smyrna  by  himself.     This  ia  printed  at  p.  215. 

Mr.  r.  Haverfield  sent "  Notes  on  stime  Museums  in  Galicia  &ud 
TfansiWania,"  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal, 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Chester  and  Mr.  Haverfield. 

jlntutnitica  snll  WUrcka  of  S^  Sxhibiteti. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  I.  CEBsrsa— A  Hittite  Seal 

By  Mr.  F.  HAVERnELD. — Photographs  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

By  Mr.  H.  8.  Cowpeb. — Bubbings  of  brasses  from  Middlesex.  Mr 
Cowper  contributed  the  following  notes  upon  these  antiquities  : — 

"  Bkabbk  ts  THE  Parish  Chubchss  op  'V^'ILLE8DKN,  Great  Gbxbn- 
FOBS,  AND  AoTOiT,  00.  MiDDLRBBX. — These  brasses  are  ten  in  number, 
five  of  vhich  are  at  Willesden,  four  at  Great  Greenfotd,  and  one  at 
Acton,  They  are  mentioned  in  Haines'  list,  but  since  that  work  was 
published,  some  of  the  inacriptions  and  figures  have  disappeared,  and  in 
some  cases  they  occupy  different  potations  in  the  church, 

*'  In  the  following  list,  Haines*  description  is  put  first  and  my  own  notes 
follow. 


**  1,  Barih.  WSIesden  cemptrdler  of  the  great  roU  of  pipe  149S,  and 
We.  Margt.  ani  Margt.,  with  4  datu,,  one  w.  and  inter,  lok,  C, 

"  Only  Bartholomew  and  one  wife  (on  his  left)  are  now  to  be  found : 
the  four  daughters  having  gone  since  Haines'  time.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  costume  of  either  of  the  remaining  figures.  This 
brass  was  mural  in  the  choir,  when  the  list  was  made,  but  is  now  on  the 
choii  floor, 

"  2.  Margt.  Boberte,  daa.  of  Bobt.  Fyneham  Eeq.  1606  f1),  aith  S  mm, 
and  S  dam.  N. 

"Here  also  tbe small  figures  have  disappeaied,  and  Margaret  Roberts 
only  is  left.     Mural  in  N.  Aisle  in  Hayne  s  time,  now  on  the  choir  floor. 
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"3.  WtiL  LieWdd,  LL.D.   Viear,  residmiiary  of  St,  Paul's  Cath. 
1517,  in  cope  and  cap,  C. 

"  He  is  dressed  as  Christopher  Urawick  (see  Hainee,  p.  ceixviii.)  Iq 
prooeBsianal  or  canonical  vestments,  consisting  of  cap.  almuca  (inlaid,  but 
now  gone),  surplice,  cape.'aud  cassock,  the  last  of  which  covers  bis  feet. 
"  Mural  in  choir  in  Haines'  time,  now  on  the  choir  floor. 
"i.  Edm.  Roberta, E»q., of  Neaeden, 1585,  in  arm.mihSw8.,Frau7iees, 
dau.  and  k.  oj  Rich.  Welles,  Etq„  of  Hertford  (with  S  sons  and  4  daua.), 
and  Fayth,  dau.  and  h.  of  John  Patterson,  gent.,  of  London  fwiih  2  sons 
and  1  dan.),  16  Bng.  m.  andS deg.  vv., probably palimpseat,  Q. 
"A  very  fine  brass  of  the  period  made  up  of  12  separate  plates: 
"  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows :  above  the  figures,  '  Here  lieth  bnryed 
the  bodye  of  Edmnnd  Roberts  of  Neasdon  Esqufer  |  togithoi  vith  the 
bodye   of  ffrauncja   Welles   hys  first  wyefe  dangbter    and  |  beyre    of 
Bicharde  Welles  of  the  oonntyeof  Hertforde  Esquyer  by  whomehe  |  had 
twoo  sonnes  and  fonte  daughters  after  whose  death  he  tooke  to  wyefe  | 
flayth  Fatlensonii  daughter  ft  heyie  of  John  Pateosou  of  London  gent 
and  I  by  her  he  had  twoo  sonnes  and  one  daughter  he  di«d  the  fyf  th  daye 
of  June.' 

'  1585.' 
*'  Below  the  figures 

'  Happy  was  he  that  lyethe  heere 
In  blood  in  matche  and  progenye 
whoo  lyved  three  and  thereescore  yeare 
and  layde  him  dounc  in  peace  to  dye 
who  long  before  the  poor  sustein'd 
In  tyme  of  their  great  lack  and  neede 
His  joya  was  such  he  thought  all  gaind 
to  comforte  them  in  woorde  and  det^e 
And  when  his  soule  did  seeke  release 
from  beinge  boande  with  flesshy  chayne 
In  praesing  God  he  did  not  cease 
with  happye  fayth  to  lyve  agayne 
So  like  a  lambo  he  went  away 
and  left  good  land  unto  his  sonne 
who  long  mny  live  the  poore  do  pray 
good  house  to  keepe  as  he  bath  done.' 
"And  below  this  on  a  separate  plate, 

>  Ista  sne  benefida  fides  monumenta  marito 
ponit  nt  ofiBcio  t  pignora  corta  suo ' 
"Observe  the  pun  on  the  name  of  his  second  wife  ffayth  in  the  twelfdi 
line  of  the  verse : — 

'  With  happye  fayth  to  lyve  agayne.' 
"  Edmund  Koherta  ia  a  fine  figure  in  full  armour,  presenting  the  not 
uncommon  anomaly  of  standing  with  his  feet  on  a  bit  of  flowery  turf, 
while  bis  besd  is  represented  resting  on  a  helmet.  The  plate  is  not  cnt 
to  the  figure  and  probably  is  a  priest  or  a  lady  on  the  other  side.  The 
other  figures  present  nothing  unusual.  In  the  three  shields  the  colouring 
matter  representing  the  tinctures  has  as  usual  disappeaied.  Now  on  the 
choir  floor  as  in  Haines'  time. 
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"  There  an  otlier  monamenta  (not  brasses}  to  the  Boberts'  family  in  ths 
ehnrch. 

"  D.  Jane,  w.  of  John  Bame,  Esq.  ;  1609,  m :  4^  yean  and  7  motdfu, 
and  Z  daue.  Mary,  a.  of  Franc  RoberU,  Eeq.,  of  Wihdort,  and  Elizth., 
to.  o/  Edte.  Altham,  of  Latfon,  JStnex,  eg.  of  oits  dau.  lost,  C 

"  This  brass  ia  in  ths  sam«  condition  and  place  as  in  Eaines'  time  ;  and 
when  I  rubbed  it  about  a  year  hgo  the  emaller  figure  was  only  held  in 
its  place  by  one  or  two  nails,  and  much  dirt  having  got  in  betwixt  the 
figure  and  the  atone  it  was  bent ;  and  ns  the  rubbing  shows  partly  broken. 
The  figures  an  fine  example  of  the  costume  of  the  period. 

Great  Grbbnfobd. 
'■  6.  A  priest,  C.  100  hf.  eff.  inter,  lost.    Perhaps  Simon  Bert,  rector^ 
14SS. 

"  A  pretty  little  brass.     The  scroll  above  the  head  bears  the  inscription 
'  Credo  vider*  bona  diii*  in  terra  TiTentiu.'  It  is  now  mural  in  the  chancel. 
"  7.  A  Lady,  C.  1480,  inter,  lout. 

"  A  small  plain  Ggnn  of  the  usual  type.  It  ia  in  the  nave  near  the  S. 
door. 

"8.  Thos.  SymoTts,  rector,  18  Lot  w.  0. 1516,  ttou)  mar.  He  reaigned 
1518. 

"  This  has  been  restored,  which  fact  is  recorded  by  a  brass  plate  under 
the  fignn  inscribed  : — 

Edv :  Bctham,  Rector. 

MDOCLXX-MDOCLXXXIIL 

H.  T.  &.U.V.C 


Actjn. 

"  10,  Humphry  CaveU,  Esq.  1558,  mtir. 

"  A  small  knealiua  figun  reset.  The  arms  above  seem  to  be,  Erm,  a 
lamb  gii.  in  chief  a  flenr  de  lis  of  the  spcond  impaling  arg.  a  Saltire  sable 
betw.  4  birds  (I  ravens)  of  the  2nd." 

By  Mr.  J .  L.  AhdrS.— A  bronze  weight  bearing  on  one  side  the  Boyal 
arms  and  motto,  the  other  side  having  been  carefully  tooled  to  bring  the 
weight  to  71b  exactly,  a  dove  or  half  a  stone.  This  object  was  bought 
in  Horsham  with  no  history  attached  to  iL  The  letters  C.  R.  over  the 
shield  show  it  to  be  of  the  time  of  Charles  I  or  Charles  IL  The  shield 
exhibits,  quarterly,  1,  Eugland,  2,  Scotland,  3,  Ireland,  and  4,  France. 
The  proper  coat  of  the  Stuart  Kiiigs  was,  quarterly  : — 1  and  4,  grand 
quarters,  France  Uodem  and  England  quarterly,  2nd  grand  quarter, 
Scotland,  3id  grand  quarter,  Ireland. 

July  3rd.  1890. 
The  Ret.  F.  Spurrell  in  the  Chair. 
Prop.  B.  Lewis  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Augs- 
burg and  Ratisbon." 
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Tlie  Komon  ivmainB  in  the  former  citj  sra  to  be  seen  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Maximilian  Mtiaeum.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  remarkable :  an  isEcriptioD  upon  a  milestone  whicli 
lecoTds  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  by  Septiminn  Sevems  and 
Caracalla  (the  latter  is  called  Marcus  Aureliua  Antnuinus) ;  another 
insciiption  which  commemorates  the  erection  of  a  temple  by  clothiers 
(in  this  OBse  Angsbnrg  is  called  .Mia  Augusta,  in  compliment  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian) ;  the  deairionee  also  are  mentioned,  who  administered 
local  afbirs  like  a  town  conuciL  A  relief  representing  a  cask  on  a  foui^ 
wheeled  cart  was  probably  the  sign  of  a  winenhop.  Two  draped  figures 
in  niches  have  been  named  dattmviri,  i.e.,  the  two  ehief  magistrates  in 
a  provincial  city,  corresponding  with  the  consuls  at  Rome,  but  this 
attribution  is  uncertain.  A  statue  of  Mercury  is  interesting  because  the 
deity  carries  a  winged  infant,  Cupid,  seated  on  a  money-bag.  Welser'a 
"History  of  Augsburg,"  publi^ed  at  Venice,  1594,  contains  a  full 
description  and  a  fine  engraving  of  a  moaaic  that  has  disappeared  ;  it 
represented  a  chariot  race  and  groups  of  gladiators  contending  in  various 
attitudes  ;  it  was,  therefore,  superior  to  the  pavement  at  Rhaims,  where 
there  are  only  single  figures.  The  walls  i>f  &e  Soman  eaitmm  at  Batis- 
bon  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  for  the  most  part  the  remiuna 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  them  clearly.  On  the  western  aide 
of  this  fortified  city  a  town  ftrew  up,  like  the  civil  settlements  at  the 
6aalburg.  In  1885  the  Porta  Prietoria,  facing  the  Danube,  was  laid 
open ;  it  is  very  remarkable  as  a  gate  that  is  purely  military,  devoid  of 
ornament,  but  imposing  in  its  massive  simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fragments  of  the  Porta  Principalis  Dextra  show  that  it  was  decorated ; 
its  chief  interest  for  ua  consista  in  the  inscription  on  the  attic  recording 
its  erection  by  Marcus  Aureliua  and  Commodua  The  Roman  cemetery, 
as  at  StrasbouT^,  is  close  to  the  railway  station.  An  elaborate  plan  of  it 
bas  been  pnblished  by  Her  Dahlem,  showing  the  direction  in  which  the 
bodies  were  placed,  and  many  other  details.  A  little  further  from  the 
town,  near  the  village  of  Knmpfmiihl,  Roman  baths  were  discovered, 
alao  in  1885.  From  the  objects  foimd  it  ia  inferred  that  they  were 
erected  in  the  firat  half  of  the  second  century  ;  the  building  waa  probably 
destroyedby  the  Marcomanni  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

Professor  Lewis's  paper  will  appear  in  due  course  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  E.  W.  BacK  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Keys  of  St.  Peter  at  Liege  and 
Maestricht,"  wbicb  is  printed  at  p.  331. 

Totes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Piof.  Lewis  and  to  Mr.  Beck. 


^niiquititfl  anb  SBotbe  at  Jktt  (Sxhibiteb. 
By  Prof.  Lkwis. — Coins,  engravings,  and  photographs  in  illustration 
of  bis  paper. 
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ANHUAL  MEETING  AT  GLOUCESTER 
Augast  12lh  to  August  19tb,  1S90. 

The  Mayor  of  Gloucester  (W.  Stafford,  Esq.)  and  the  membera  of  the 
Corporation  assembled  at  noon  ia  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  receiTod  the 
Fieeideiit  of  the  Meeting,  Sir  J.  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  the  follow- 
ing Freddenta  and  Vice-Fiesidente  of  Section§,  and  membere  of  the 
Coancil: — ^Mr.  E,  Freahfield  (President  of  the  Antiquarian  Section), 
Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  the  Rev.  A.  8.  Porter,  the  Very 
Bev.  the  Dean  of  Glouceetei  (President  of  the  Historical  Section),  Mr. 
T.  H.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Chancellor  Fei^son,  Sir  J.  Maclean,  Professor 
Montagu  Burrows,  Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  (President  of  the  Architec- 
tural Section),  Mr.  C.  J.  Feiguson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  the  Bev. 
Precentor  Veuables,  the  Bev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  Bart,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Pinhey.  Dr.  M.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hartahome,  tbe  Bev.  F.  SpurreU. 
Mr.  W.  H.  St  J.  Hope,  Mr.  E.  Green,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  and  a  large  number  of  members  of 
Uie  Institute,  and  Yice-Presidenta  of  the  Meetinf^ 

The  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  on  taking  the  chair,  welcomed  the  Institute 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  call^  upon  the  Town  Clerk  to  read  the 
following  address  : — 

"  To  Uie  Boyal  Atchssological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  the  city  of  Gloucester 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Gloucest«r,  desire  to  offer  a  moat  hearty 
welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  their 
^goin  holding  an  annual  mealing  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Wo 
believe  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  meetings  and  work  of 
the  Institute  and  kindred  Societies,  which  not  only  engender  a  mora 
general  interest  in  Archraological  matters,  and  thereby  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  ancient  buildings,  but  also  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  in 
the  restoration  thereof.  The  transactions  of  such  societies  are  also  of 
special  importance  as  they  ensure  &  lasting  record  of  much  that  is  valu- 
able which  otherwise  might  not  be  preserved.  The  programme  of  the 
present  meeting  comprises  several  very  attractive  items.  Our  Cathedral 
and  other  buOdinga  in  the  city  are  full  of  interest,  both  architectntally  and 
from  their  association  with  many  important  incidents  in  the  past  history 
of  England ;  and  the  proposed  excursions  to  various  Roman  villas,  the 
Saxon  Chapel  and  Church  at  Deerhurst,  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Berkeley 
and  Sudeley  Castles,  and  Prinknosb  Park  will  be  of  no  litUe  interest 
from  an  arcbieological  point  of  view,  and  will  also  prove  a  pleasant  re- 
laxation from  the  work  of  the  sectional  meetings.  AJi  inspet^on  of  the 
eity  will  show  that  although  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  since 
the  former  meeting  of  Uie  Institute  in  Gloucester,  thirty  years  ago, 
special  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  portions  of  the  Boman  walls  and 
pavements  and  other  interesting  remains.  The  members  of  the  lustitnte 
will  be  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Corporation  have  recently  caused  their 
ancient  end  interesting  charters  and  muniments  to  bo  carefully  arranged 
and  calendared,  and  that  a  somewhat  full  report  thereon  is  now  h^ng 
issued  by  the  Eiatorical  Manuscript  Commission.  In  conclusion  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  present  meeting  may  prove  interesting  and 
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pleosuiable  to  the  membera  of  the  meeting,  and  alao  tend  to  maintain 
the  high  repuUtion  of  the  Iiutitute." 

Id  taking  the  chair  at  tho  instance  of  the  Mayor,  and  accept- 
ing from  him  the  illuminated  address,  Lord  Percy  thanked  the 
Major  and  Corporation  for  the  very  kind  reception  which  they  had 
accorded  to  the  Memben  of  the  Institute.  They  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  iuTitatioti  they  had  received  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  district  was  a  hearty  one,  and  that  it  was  believed  the  dietrict 
woold  be  found  to  be  of  interest  to  them,  and  he  aasured  them  that  they 
accepted  that  invitation  from  no  light  reaaone.  It  waii  the  eameat  wish 
of  Uie  membera  of  the  Inatitute,  in  carrying  ont  the  programme  that 
was  arranged,  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  archasology,  and  their 
interest  in  the  remains  which  had  been  handed  dowa  to  us ;  and  the 
only  doubt  that  existed  in  his  mind  was  that  they  might  poedhly  bore 
those  who  so  kindly  entertained  them.  It  was  with  very  great 
aatiafaction  that  they  received  the  assurance  of  such  hearty  wel- 
come in  the  words  which  had  been  used  hy  the  Mayor  and  Towa 
Clerk,  They  hoped  that  the  visit  which  the  Institute  was  paying 
would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  in  possibly  stimukting 
an  interest  in  archeologtcal  pursuits,  and  throwing  some  light  possibly 
upon  various  disputed  points,  light  which  could  be  thrown  not  so  much 
because  they  ventured  to  arrogate  to  themselves  any  superior  knowledge 
over  an  antiquarian  locality,  but  from  the  fact  that  fresh  thought  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  dif&cult  questions  were  put  in  a  fresh 
light.  There  was  no  doubt  th:it  the  membera  of  the  Institute  would 
derive  the  very  greatest  advantage  from  the  visit,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  eoeiog  the  objects  of  interest 
which  were  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  if  he  might 
judge  from  the  programme  before  them,  wert  more  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  (Gloucester  than  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
Institute  had  visited.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  in  all 
the  points  of  interest  which,  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
they  should  have  liked  to  see,  but  he  knew  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
anyone  in  the  district,  least  of  all  to  that  very  able  and  energetic  local 
society  which  had  done  so  much  to  secure  their  pleasure  on  the  present 
occasion.  They  were  a  little  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  trying  to 
cram  too  many  things  into  one  day,  which  not  only  spoilt  the  pleasnie, 
but  diminished  the  profit  that  resulted,  because,  when  their  inspections 
were  hurried  over,  one  thing  drove  another  out  of  the  mind.  It  was 
better  to  do  a  little  well,  than  to  do  much  in  an  imperfect  manner.  He 
more  particularly  alluded  to  this  because,  as  he  had  before  intimatedi 
Qlouceetei  and  its  neighbourhood  presented  a  larger  Geld  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  than  many  other  localities  they  visited. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  again  thank  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion and  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  for  their  very  kind  reception  of 
the  Institute.  He  also  thanked  the  local  Society  for  the  very  great 
assistance  they  had  rendered  them  and  were  prepared  to  tender  to 
them  during  their  stay  in  promoting  their  convenience  and  in  incressiDg 
their  knowledge. 

Sir  Bbook  Kay  then  read  the  followiug  addresa  : — 

' '  My  Lord  Percy,  Sir  John  Doringlon,  my  Lords,  Ladies  and  Oentle- 
men, — Aa  Piesidont  of  the  Council  of  itiA  Brintol  and  GloucesteiBhiie 
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Archeological  Society,  I  am  desired,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  and 
members,  to  offer  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  Royal  Archfeological 
In§titut€  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  this  county.  Thirty  years  have 
passed  since  your  society  held  its  first  meeting  at  Gloucester ;  but  the 
neults  of  your  visit  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  our  study  of 
medifcTal  art  and  history.  It  was  in  the  able  address  of  that  learned 
antiquary  Professor  WiUis  that  our  attention  waa  first  called  to  the  fact^ 
so  clearly  and  undoubtedly  written  in  the  MS.  history  of  St.  Peter's 
Abbey,  tiiat  here  in  our  noble  Cathedral  was  originated  not  only  the  style 
of  architecture  called  Perpendicular,  but  also  that  form  of  groining  known 
aa  fan  tracery,  which  has  never  been  excelled.  We  cannot  forget  that 
many  residents  of  this  county  who  took  part  in  your  reception  at  that 
time  (I  may  mention  Sir  William  Guise,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  Mr.  John 
Siblett,  and  Canon  Lyaone)  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  a  new 
generation  of  students  of  archaeology  has  risen  up  iu  their  stead.  Wc  do 
not  doubt,  however,  that  tha  same  interest  that  was  manifested  in  your 
proceedings  in  1860  will  again  be  taken  on  the  present  occasion  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  oity  and  county.  We  would  gladly  show  you  some 
of  the  Soman  camps  and  Norman  churches,  in  which  this  county 
abounds ;  bnt  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey  yon  wiU 
have  excellent  examples  of  the  many  religious  houses  that  gave  rise  in  this 
vale  of  the  Severn  to  the  ancient  adage  '  as  sure  as  God  is  in  Glouceater- 
shiie.'  At  Sndeley,  sad  memories  of  ^e  closing  days  of  Queen  Katherine 
Parr,  and  of  the  troublous  times  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  which  no  county  had  a  greater  share  than  Gloucestershire,  will  be 
awakened  in  your  minds ;  at  Woodchester,  at  Chedworth,  and  at  Spoonley, 
you  will  have  interesting  examples  of  the  Koman  villaa  withjwhich  the 
county  west  of  the  Cottoswold  is  thickly  studded.  An  excursion  will  be 
made  to  visit  Berkeley  with  its  baronial  castle,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  still  in  a  perfect  condition  of  repair.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
time  will  not  admit  of  a  visit  to  Thombury,  with  Its  fine  church,  and  its 
Tudor  Castle,  the  unfinished  conception  of  the  princely  hut  unfortunate 
Buckingham  of  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIII.  We  congratnlate  you  on  the 
great  work  that  your  Society  has  achieved  dnring  tiie  last  bf^f-oentury. 
The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Society,  with  an  average  memborahip  of 
well  ni{^  500,  since  its  foundation  in  1876,  has  been  endeavouring  to 
follow  in  your  footsteps,  and  awaken  the  interest  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  monuments  and  records  of  the  past.  We  venture  to  hope  that  out 
volumes  of  transactions,  which  have  been  edited  for  fourteen  years  by  a 
distinguishsd  member  of  the  Boyal  Archieologlcal  Institute,  may  meet 
with  your  approval,  and  assist  you  in  the  study  of  those  objects  of 
intereet  which  it  is  your  intention  to  examine." 

Bail  Perct  said  he  had  already  had  the  pleasure  of  expieasmg  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  to  the  local  Society  for  their  co-operation  and 
support,  and  now  they  had  added  to  these  the  kindness  of  an  address. 
They  well  knew  the  leading  part  which  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Society  took  amongst  provincial  societies  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
it  was  doing  so  much  in  the  promotion  of  aichffiological  research. 

Lord  Percy  then  surrendered  the  chair  to  Sir  John  Dorington,  who 
delivered  his  Inaugural  Addroaa.    This  is  printed  at  p.  359. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Sir  John  Dorington, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
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At  2  p.m.,  the  membetH  assemblsd  at  the  Mnseum.  Here  Mr.  J. 
Bellows  made  some  obaerTfttions  upon  Roman  Gloucester,  and  described 
the  very  intereating  results  of  the  excavations  he  had  made.  Mr. 
Bellowe'a  descriptions,  were  given  with  singular  lucidity,  and  hie  rapid 
survey  was  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  several  handy  plana  which 
were  distributed  to  the  members.  Id  speaking  of  the  large  quantity  of 
Roman  remains  that  he  had  found  upon  his  property  in  ^t^te  Street, 
Mr.  Bellows  exhibited  some  choice  and  frail  examples,  among  them  waa 
the  pot  that  had  boiled,  and  the  bone  spoon  that  had  been  laid  ready  to 
eat  the  hard-boiled  Roman  egg  which  the  speaker  found  with  his  own 
hands,  and  which  faded  into  dnst  before  his  eyes. 

The  members  now  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Roman  antiquaries 
inspecting  Roman  Glouceater  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bellows,  and 
the  Mediffivalists  medisaval  Gloucester  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Waller,  and  Mr.  H.  Medland.  The  former  party  concluded  a 
most  interesting  tour  at  the  excavations  made  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
choir  of  the  caUiedral  where,  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  the  Roman  Wall  of 
the  city  had  been  specially  laid  bare  for  this  occasion.  This  showed  that 
the  south-west  Wall  took  an  oblique  Use  about  midway  across  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  that  it  encircled  the  north  transept  with  its  rounded 
north-west  comer,  and  just  skirted  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  as  it  ran  on  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Roman  city. 

The  medieval  party  visited  succesaively  the  churches  of  St.  Kicholae, 
St.  Mary  de  Lode,  and  St.  Mary  de  Crypt.  St.  Nicholaa'  church, 
originally  Norman,  has  some  features  of  interest,  such  as  the  remains 
of  the  early  chuidi,  the  seventeenth  century  monuments,  partioolaily 
that  which  includea  the  effigy  of  John  Walton,  died  1625 — a  valuable 
example  of  civic  costume, — examples  of  late  woodwork  and  ironwork, 
and  a  beautiful  bronze  handle  on  the  south  door  of  foreign,  perhaps 
Italian  workmanship,  and  spoken  of,  upon  evidence  not  forthcoming, 
as  "a  Sanctuary  Knocker."  The  cross  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt, 
like  all  cross  churches,  has  much  intereat.  The  name  ia  derived  from 
the  oaeuarium  or  charnel  house  formed  beneath  the  nave,  as  in 
the  similar  case  at  Rothwell,  in  Korthamptonshire.  Certain  of  the 
planning  and  constructional  details  recall  the  work  at  the  Cathedral, 
but  the  nave  nud  aisle  under  one  huge  r>xif  are  unsatisfactory ;  still  more 
BO  is  the  "restored  "  Norman  west  door.  The  church  of  Bt.  Mary  do 
T^e  is  interpsting  on  account  of  its  chancel,  of  which  the  western 
portion  is  Norman,  and  the  eastern  Early  English,  vaulted  in  two  bays. 
Many  old  houses  having  been  inspecl  ed,  including  the  secularised 
remains  of  the  churches  and  buildings  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  of  the 
Blackfrinrs,  the  two  parties  joined  again  at  the  palace  where  they  were 
received  with  graceful  hospitality  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Mrs. 
Ellioott.  Here,  in  the  reconstructed  Abbot's  Hall  the  Bishop  felicitously 
recalled  a  long  train  of  historical  memories,  to  which  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley 
added  many  like  tbin^  from  his  ample  stores  of  information. 

At  8  p.u:.  Mr.  E.  Freshfleld  opened  the  Antiquarian  section  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  School  of  Arts,  and  delivered  his  Address.  This  is 
printed  at  p.  268. 

Professor  Montagu  Burrows  read  a  paper  : — "  Oxford  aa  a  factor  in  the 
prepress  of  Arehroolc^."    This  is  printed  at  p.  861. 

Votes  of  thanks  wei«  passed  to  tiie  authors  of  these  papers,  and  the 
mooting  a^joimod. 
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Wednesday  Angiut   I3th. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  members  proceeded  hj  steamboat  tip  the  Severn 
to  Deeihunt.  The  Rov.  G.  Butterwortb  and  Professor  Middleton 
wera  here  the  exponents  of  the  charcb ;  and  of  tbe  cbapel  of  Odda, 
discovered  in  1865  enshrined,  or  ratlicr  concealed  Trith in  tbe  walls  of 
an  adjacent  farm  house.  It  tray  be  recalled  tbdt  the  consecration 
stone  dated  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor  1056,  and 
long  preserved  in  tbe  Asbmolean  Museum  is  now  known  to  refer,  not 
to  tiie  cbuTch  which,  indeed,  still  has  plenty  of  interest  of  its  own,  but 
to  the  little  cbapel  which  was  so  fortunately  discovered  five  years  ago. 
Tbe  steamboat  having  beea  regained  tbe  members  continued  their 
journey  to  Tewkesbury. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Swan  Hotel  the  Abbey  Church  was  visited. 
Ur.  Hartshorne  took  thu  party  in  hnnd  and  read  a  paper  giving  a  general 
architectural  history  and  description  of  this  solemn  and  striking  church, 
and  touching  with  some  detail  upon  the  efBgiea,  monnmentR,  and  painted 
glass.    Mr.  Gartsbomc's  paper  is  printed  at  p.  390. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  untoward  state  of  the  weather  many  of  the 
members  were  unable  to  take  part  in  tbe  perambulation  of  the  town. 
The  Rev.  A.  8.  Porter  therefore  agreeably  occupied  some  of  the  time 
by  reading  "  Some  Notes  on  tbe  Ancient  Encaustic  Tiles  in  Tewkeaburj 
Abbey."     This  is  printed  at  p.  311. 

Gloucester  was  again  reached  by  steamboat  at  7  p.m. 

At  9  p.m.  Professor  Middleton  opened  the  Architectural  Section  in 
tbe  Lecture  Boom  of  the  School  of  Art  and  delivered  his  Address. 
This  is  printed  at  p.  343. 

Mr.  Bellows  then  continued  his  obaervatione  upon  Roman  Gloucester, 
and  votes  of  tlianks  having  been  passed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday  August  14th. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of  ^e  Institute 
was  held  in  the  Tolsey,  Earl  Percy  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Oosselin  read  tbe  following  Beport  for  the  past  year: — 
"  Report  of  thx  Council  for  thb  Ykab  1889-90. 

"The  forty-seventh  Annual  Report  is  now  placed  before  the  members. 
During  the  past  year  the  Council  has  strenuously  endeavoured  to  advance 
the  status  of  the  Institute,  to  onlai^a  its  work,  and  to  make  its  proceed- 
ings attractive.  The  desire  has  been  to  increase  tbe  number  of  its 
msmbers,  and  it  ie  hoped  a  successful  step  in  that  direction  will  ere  long 
be  made.  Por  the  present  the  numberof  annual  subscribers  la  practically 
unaltered,  our  loss  has  been  fifteen,  our  gain  has  been  thirteen  nev 
subscribiBg  and  life-members. 

"Tbe  financial  position  is  not  unntiafactory  when  compared  with 
recently  passed  years,  tbe  annual  expenditure  is  being  brought  yet  more 
neariy  within  the  year's  revenue,  while  careful  attention  is  paid  to 
keeping  prospective  habilities  within  the  estimated  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Uie  Council.  Tbe  balance  in  hand  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  1889,  as 
shown  by  tbe  audited  account  in  the  bands  of  the  assembled  members,  is 
^10.  10s.  lOd.  With  regaid  to  this  the  Council  would  add  one  remark, 
thai:  the  end  of  a  financial  year  is  not  the  favourable  period  for  the 
Recount  to  hear  a  fiourishiug  aspect;  the  income  is  spent  and  the  influx 
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of  the  Habsoriptiona  due  on  the  day  following  hfu  not  commeDced,  bo 
that  there  U  no  cause  for  appreheosion  when  considering  our  valid 
resources  and  the  value  of  our  property.  In  view,  however,  of  a  speedy 
extinction  of  liabilities  the  honorary  Auditors  have  recommended  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  clear  them  off;  the  Council  therefore  suggests 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  liberality  of  members.  Before 
acceding  to  this  proposal,  some  substantial  promises  were  made ;  a  few 
more  such  would  relieve  the  lastittite  from  the  burden  of  the  only  out- 
standing account,  viz.,  the  printer's  bill,  which  the  Counoil  has  alwaya 
to  consider  at  its  meetings.  It  is  hoped  that  members  will  find  it  agree- 
able to  suhscrib»,  as  well  as  to  help  by  obtaining  fresh  candidates  for 
membership.  The  arrears  of  annual  subscriptions  are  not  heavy,  yet 
such  arrears  are  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  honorary  Treasarer. 
The  Secretary  is  usii^  hia  beat  endeavours  to  collect  them. 

"The  Council,  under  the  directions  given  at  the  hst  Annual  Meetit^, 
has  revised  the  terms  of  subscription,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
General  Meeting  of  members  held  on  the  I7th  April  last,  whereby  the 
entrance  fee  was  reduced  to  one  guinea,  and  the  life- membership  'raised 
to  fifteen  guineas  ;  it  is  expected  that  this  will  encourage  pete^ns  to 
become  annual  niembeis. 

"Among  the  advantages  available  to  members,  the  Council  would 
again  allude  to  the  Library,  and  to  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hulme,  the  honorary  Librarian,  in  the  entire  rearrangement  of  it,  and 
the  production  of  the  catalogue.  The  latter  is  now  ready  for  delivery 
to  subscribers  and  others  as  previously  arranged.  The  Institute  possesses 
also  a  large  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  wbioh  are  now  being 
catalogued  by  Mr.  Gosselin. 

"  The  study  and  practical  application  of  Archceology  alluded  to  in 
the  last  report,  has  since  been  advanced  by  certain  of  the  local  Societies 
in  union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  discussing  proposals  to  effect 
the  purpose.  The  Institute  bos  been  represented  at  the  conferences  held 
at  the  Society's  rooms  at  Burlington  House,  and  the  Council  asks  the 
meeting  to  sanction  a  moderate  contribution  towards  the  expenses,  such  as 
printing  and  circulating  the  recommendations. 

"  With  regard  to  events  of  current  archieology  ;  attention  being  called 
to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  well  known  Friory  church  of  Ghrist- 
cbuTcb,  Hants,  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner  and  Mr.  Gosaelin  were  deputed  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  building,  and  the  subject  is  under  consideration. 
■  Another  important  event  has  boou  the  starting  of  renewed  excavations  at 
Silchester  in  Hampshire,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  Calleva  (as  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be),  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  From  this 
great  work  we  may  hope  for  many  discoveries  when  the  land  is  cleared 
bom  the  crops  now  growin)i  on  it.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
Institute  was  again  represented  this  year  at  the  congress  of  the  Soci^tS 
FroDfaise  d'  Arch^logie  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  and  Mr.  Gosselin. 

"'Die  Council  refers  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Meeting  held  last 
year  at  Norwich,  and  to  the  singularly  important  examples  of  medieval 
church  architecture  seen  during  the  excuraions  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
which  are  hardly  to  be  equalled  elsewhere  in  this  country.  The  cordial 
reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  was  highly  appreciated. 

"The  Council  has  received  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  en  invitation  to  hold  our  annsid 
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Meeting  for  1891,  at  Ediabargli ;  this  has  been  accepted  subject  to  tha 
approTfJ  of  the  meeting,  which  the  Council  believes  will  be  gladly 
accorded. 

"  The  Institute  has  to  regret  the  loM  by  death  of  the  Bev.  H.  M. 
Scarth,  a  ahoit  notice  of  whom  appears  on  page  179  id  the  June  uumber 
of  the  Journal.  Ur.  R,  H.  Soden  Smith  has  b;cn  taken  from  us  in  his 
69th  year.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  earlier  volumes,  and 
an  Bccnrate  int«rpreteT  of  objects  of  art  of  varied  interest.  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  of  Chestera,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  as  ho  was  the 
Keator  of  the  Northern  .Antiquaries,  and  the  loving  owonr  of  many 
miles  of  Hadrian's  Great  Barrier,  has  passed  away.  On  two  occasiona  he 
entertained  the  Institute  with  princely  hospitality.  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  the 
Kestor  of  the  Southern  Antiquaries,  has  followed  his  lifelong  friend,  and 
like  him,  full  of  years  and  learning. 

"  The  Journal  continues  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorns,  bnt  is 
illustrated  necessarily  without  jiressing  too  heavily  on  the  means  of  the 
Institute.  Economy  cannot  be  further  exercised  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  but  the  Council  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
increase  in  the  quality  and  number  of  the  illustrations  would  be  a  welcome 
improvement. 

"The  members  of  the  Goieming  body  who  retire  by  rotation  this  year 
under  the  rnles  of  the  Institute  are,  Vice-President,  Sir  C.  T.  Newton, 
E.C.B.,  Members  of  the  Council — Mr.  E.  G.  Hubne,  Kfr.  II.  Hutchings, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigge,  Licut.-Gen.  A.  Lane  Fox  Pitt-Bivers,  the  Hon. 
H.  A.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  E.  Peacock. 

"  The  Council  would  recommend  for  election: — Honorary  Vice-President, 
Sir  C.  T.  Newton,  K.C.B.  Vice  President,  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  Lane  Fox 
Pitt-Rivers.  Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulnin,  Mr.  U.  Hutchings, 
ReT.  J.  H.  Bigge,  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  Mr.  G.  E.  Eox,  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  Taylor,  and  as  Junior  Hon.  Auditor,  Mr.  M.  Stephenson." 

In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  Lonn  Pekct  alluded  to  the 
deurability  of  incraasing  the  number  of  members,  and  spoke  hopefully 
of  the  gradually  improving  condition  of  the  Institute.  Mui:h  credit  was 
due  to  Mr.  Hulme  for  the  catalogae  of  the  library  of  the  Institute,  a 
copy  of  which  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  Treasurer.  Among  the 
losses  by  death  that  of  Mr.  Scarth  was  a  great  one  ;  iu  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clayton  he  was  glad  to  know  that  his  valuable  collections  from  the 
Roman  wall  would  be  gathered  into  a  special  museum  by  the  present 
representative  of  the  family.  As  to  the  arch»ological  conferences  held 
at  Burlington  House,  Lord  Percy  thought  they  would  bear  good  fruit 
and  bring  about  more  cohesion  between  the  different  societies. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  seconded  by  tlie  Rev.  Sir  Talbot 
Bakeb,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  adoption  of  the  Balance  Sheet  was  moved  by  Ur.  J.  HUton,  who 
spoke  generally  upon  it,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Gates, 
mentioned  the  difficulty  of  showing  exactly  at  any  given  time  by  means 
of  a  balance  bbeet  the  stale  of  the  luslitute's  funds.  Mr.  R.  W.  Taylor 
and  Professor  Clark  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  financial  poaition 
and  prospects  of  the  Society.  Mr.  E.  Green  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
Balance  Sheet,  which  was  th-^n  carried  unanimously. 

With  r^ard  to  the  index  of  the  second  twentj-five  volumes  of  the 
Journal,  Precentor  Venables  spoke  of  its  importance.     Mr.  Hilton  said 
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tho  eoDncil  had  not  been  unmindful  of  it,  but  inasmaoh  as  it  wonld  be  a 
worl:  of  considerable  expense,  the;  had  thought  it  prudent  to  let  it  wdt 
for  the  present. 

As  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  18!ll,  Mr.  Goaselin  laid  Wore  the 
members  the  invitation  that  had  been  received  from  Edinhnrgh.  Tho 
noble  chairman  movecl,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Spurrell  seconded,  that  it  bo 
accepted.    Thia  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — Mr.  W.  Peaice,  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker;  Mr. 
W.  T.  linskill,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walsh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gosae- 
lin;  Mr.  £,  J.  B.  Scratton,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walsh,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gosselin ;  Mr.  G.  S.  Bkkeway,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  F,  S.  Waller  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  for 
their  valuable  illustrated  4to  pamphlet — "  Gloucester  Cathedral  N^otes 
and  Sketches,"  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end. 

&t  11  a.m.  the  Dean  of  Gloaceater  opened  the  Historical  Section  in 
the  Chapter  House  and  delivered  his  Address.     This  is  printed  at  p.  302. 

A  slight  diacnsBion  btobb  as  to  whether  the  central  portion  of  the  crypt 
was  a  portion  of  Abbot  Eldied's  chnrch  (1059)  in  situ,  as  Mr.  Qambier 
Parry  maintained,  or  of  the  Church  of  Abbot  Serlo,  dedicated  in  HOC. 
The  discussion  was  continued  lat^r  on  in  the  crypt  itself,  but  the  light 
was  far  from  favourable  for  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  this  nature, 
and  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 

Before  leaving  the  Chapter  House  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Ancient  Encaustic  Tiles  in  Gloucester  Cathedral." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  pissed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

In  the  meantime  a  small  party  visited  the  Roman  remains  in  Lydney 
Park,  where  they  were  very  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  BaUiarst 
The  party,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  Mr.  Bathurst,  first  walked 
round  the  site  of  the  Fanum  Dei  Nodoniis.  The  temple — sometimes 
miscalled  villa  or  camp — was  excavated  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  has  since  been  covered  up,  but  the  foundations  of  many  parts  are  still 
visible.  The  celebrated  inscribed  mosaic,  laid  by  a  naval  officer  Flavins 
Senilis,  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  weather  in 
the  long  spaoe  of  time  (o.i.i.  vii,  137).  The  visitors  then  inspected  Mr. 
Bathuist's  private  collection  of  objects  found  in  the  temple,  including 
three  curious  lead  tablets  (o.i.l.  vii,  138140).  Mr.  Haverfield  was  lucky 
enough  to  detect  two  or  three  small  inscribed  objects  which  have  not 
been  edited ;  these  he  will  publish  in  his  next  article  on  Romano-British 
Inscriptions  in  the  Jourval.  The  visitors  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bathurst  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  he  made  their  visit  as  pleasant 
and  succesaful  as  it  could  be. 

At  2  p.m.  the  members  assembled  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral, 
where  Professor  Middleton  read  a  most  instmctive  paper  upon  the 
architectnral  history  of  the  building.  With  Mr.  Waller's  book  in  their 
hands  the  visitors  were  the  better  able  to  follow  the  speakers,  very  clear 
description  of  the  structural  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  this  "  the 
cradle  of  Perpendicular."  Mr.  Middleton  gave  a  capital  description  of 
the  construction,  the  scheme  of  colouring,  and  the  details  of  the  great 
east  window,  and  called  particular  attention  to  the  fearleasness  with 
which  architectuial  difiBouIties,  apparently  insuperable,  had  been  over- 
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come.  A  general  peratnbulation  of  the  cathedral,  the  cloiHlers,  &o.,  wue 
finally  mnde,  and  the  large  party  appropriately  ended  their  labours 
by  a  visit  to  tea  at  the  Prior's  Lodge,  now  the  Deanery,  where  the 
courteous  hoBpitaJity  of  Mra.  Spence  and  the  Dean  was  agreeably 
Bupplemeuted  by  an  inspection  of  this  highly  interesting  Norman  house. 
A  special  service  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  at  6  o'clock,  and  in  the 
evening  a  charming  conversazione  was  given  in  the  Shire  Hall  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gloucester.  Here,  a^ain,  arcbteology  was  not 
foi^tten ;  a  large  number  of  city  charters  and  documents  being  exhibited, 
and  a  fine  collection  of  the  corporation  insignia  of  Gloucester,  Weymoath, 
Blarlborough,  East  Betford,  &c.,  worthily  illustrated  a  paper  by  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,  wtiioh  he  read  in  the  course  of  the  eveoing.i  A 
selection  of  vocal  and  itistrumental  music  agreeably  diversified  the 
ptooeedinga. 

Friday,  August  15th. 

At  10.35  R.U1.  the  membcrR  went  by  rail  to  Cheltenham  and  proceeded 
lu  carriages  to  Winchcombe.  Here,  the  lai^e  fifteenth  century  parish 
diurch  waa  described  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  been  built  new  vithout  its  form  being  in  any  way 
influBncel  by  an  earlier  building  on  the  same  site.  Such  coses  are  very 
^  rare  ia  England,  as  they  could  only  happen  where  a  parish  chnrch  waa 
'  moved  to  a  r.ew  site,  which  was  seI<iom  done.  The  cause  of  it  here,  as 
in  some  other  examples,  vae  the  usurpation  of  the  original  parish 
chnrch  by  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  close  by.  The  parish  was  there 
before  the  abbey,  and  the  first  settlement  of  monks  was  made  in  its 
already  existicig  church,  of  which  the  community  became  the  rector,  tha 
parishioners,  of  course,  retaining  their  old  rights  in  it,  and  keeping  them, 
when  in  due  time  their  little  church  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
stately  minster  raised  by  the  monks.  But  then  the  monks  looked  upon 
the  whole  as  tbeir  own,  and  came  to  regard  the  parish  as  the  intruders, 
which  they  theuiaelvee  wisre.  Disputes  naturally  arose,  the  free  access 
of  the  seculars  to  thtir  church  at  all  times  was  troublesome  to  the 
convent ;  and  the  parishioners  resented  the  restrictions  upon  their  liberty 
which  the  monks  tried  to  lay  upon  them.  At  length,  for  the  conveaieuce 
of  both  parties,  the  present  church  was  built  to  belong  to  the  parish  only 
which  theroTipon  gave  up  its  rights  in  the  abbey  church. 

Until  within  memory,  the  chancel  of  Wiui:hcambe  waa  fitted  up  with 
Beats  all  round  after  the  puritan  fashion,  which,  probably,  now  survives 
nowhere  except  at  Deerhurst 

Alter  luncheon  at  the  White  Hart  some  of  the  members  made  their 
way  to  tipoonley,  a  recently  uncovered  Boman  villa,  about  two  miles  from 
Budeley.  The  site  of  the  villa,  like  that  of  Chedworth  (seen  later 
during  the  meeting),  was  covered  with  wood  which  still  hides  Uie  foi-e- 
court;  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  villa  had  been  built  near  a  stream. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  Professor  Middlston  taking  bis  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  ruins,  pointed  out  the  special  objects  of  iDinrest.  He 
said  that  the  villa  was  built  on  the  typical  cloister-like  plan,  and  he 
dii«cted  attention  to  the  large  chamber,  double  in  plan,  occupying  a 
central  poaition  on  the  princifMl  side  of  the  couit,  naming  it  the  Tablinum. 

'  Printed  at  p.  368.  ,  -  t 
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Next  to  this,  a  smaller  loom  with  Iracoa  of  a  mosaic  floor,  lying  in  a 
small  court,  and  raised  upon  a  hypoowat,  waa  pointed  ont  tta  a  winter 
Triclinium.  In  this  roam,  Frofeaaor  Middletoa  remarked,  one  point  of 
interest  was  that  the  dispostion  of  the  floor  mosaics  showed  how  the 
fnmituie  of  the  room  had  been  disposed.  Further  ou,  the  kitchen  with 
ite  atone  table  and  well  were  examined,  and  lastly  the  baths,  lyinf;  on 
the  south-west  side,  were  pointed  oat  and  commented  upon,  one  room  of 
which  heated  by  a  hypocauet,  with  seven  ascending  wall  flues,  contains 
the  fragments  of  a  good  mosaic  pavement,  which  from  ite  design  may  be 
of  early  date.  This  room  (in  which  is  brought  together  a  collection  of 
various  objects  found  in  the  excavations),  and  the  one  called  the 
TVi'eZmium  have  had  their  wallscarriod  up  and  roofed  over,  the  roofs 
being  formed  of  the  old  atone  roofing  slabs  found  about  the  villa. 

Professor  Middleton  explained  that  nearly  all  the  rooms  on  the 
Boutb-veat  side  had  been  warmed  by  hypocanets,  the  corresponding  aide 
not  being  so  warmed.  In  the  forecourt  of  the  villa,  as  yet  but  portiaLy 
excavated,  he  pointed  out  the  foundations  of  a  building  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  squared  blocks  of  stone  which  may  have  formed  the  bases 
for  wooden  posts.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  bam,  though  opinioua 
difiiated  as  to  what  agricultural  purpose  it  might  have  served.  A  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  forecourt  would  be  cleared  out  entirely  at  some 
future  time,  a  good  work  much  to  be  desired. 

The  site  of  the  villa  is  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Dent  of  tiudeley  Castle,  to 
whom,  and  to  the  late  Mr.  Dent,  Professor  Middleton  said  antiquaries 
were  indebted  for  the  excavation  and  preservatijn  of  the  remains,  and 
thanks  were  also  due  to  the  Kev.  W.  Bazeley  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  excavations  had  been  conducted  under  his  supervision. 

It  is  much  to  he  desired  that  many  fragments  of  architectural  detail 
scattered  about  the  ruins  may  be  collected  and  placed  under  cover  as  they 
are  of  considerable  value  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  bnilding. 

The  bulk  of  the  party  drove  to  Sudsley  Castle  where  they  were  moat 
kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Dent.  Under  the  accomplished  and  friendly 
guidance  of  Mr.  Cripps  the  restored  and  enlarged  castle  was  seen,  and 
some  hours  spent  in  inspecting  the  numberless,  and  many  priceless,  and 
historic  art  treasures  with  which  the  castle  is  filled.  The  picturesque  old 
world  garden  with  its  topiaries,  the  chapel,  and  tomb  of  Katherine  Parr, 
and  the  tythe  bam  having  been  seen,  Mrs.  Dent  received  the  party  most 
hospitably  at  tea,  and,  driving  back  to  Cheltenham,  the  members  reached 
Gloucester  by  special  train  at  7  p.m. 

At  8.30  the  Antiquarian  Section  met  in  the  Tolsey,  Professoi  £.  C. 
Clark  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hartshorno  read  a  paper  on  "Hanging  in 
Chains,"  in  the  conrse  of  irhich  he  treated  of  the  public  exposure  of  the 
bodies  of  eriminala  upon  gibbets  among  Che  ancient  Jews,  the  I^yptiana, 
the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans.  It  appeared  that  the 
punishment  was  not  legally  recogniied  in  England  until  1752,  and  that  it 
never  at  any  time  formed  part  of  the  senteace  in  England,  though  it  did 
so  in  Scotland,  but  that  the  judge  could,  by  the  Act  of  1753,  in 
special  cases,  or  on  the  application  of  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
man,  direct  the  gibbeting  of  the  body  of  the  murderer.  The  popular 
notion  that  men  were  ever  hnng  up  alive  in  chains  was  examined  and 
set  aside,  Mr.  Hartahome  statioK  that  the  Statntea  at  Large  might  be 
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Tftinl;  searched  foi  the  slightest  eridence  of  each  wantnn  barbarity. 
Passing  into  France  tfae  remaikable  Gibet  de  Montfancon  was  deschbed. 
The  strong  measures  taken  for  the  suppression  cf  the  second  Northern 
Rising  supplied  many  iunlancee  of  gibbeting  in  chains,  the  difference 
between  a  gallows  and  a  gibbet  being  shown.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Weaver,  and  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  that,  while  banging 
in  irons  and  chains  was  no  uncommon  practice  iu  the  seventeenth,  it 
rapidly  increased  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gibbets  becoming  very  thick 
on  the  ground  after  the  Act  of  1762,  the  public  exposure  of  buman 
bodies  being,  however,  like  the  Back,  rather  a  discipline  of  state  than 
of  law.  In  tracing!  down  his  subject  Mr.  Harlshome  quoted  nnmerons 
examples  up  to  lti34,  when  j^bheting  was  finally  abolished,  and  illos- 
trated  hie  remarks  hy  full-aiEed  drawings  of  men  in  chains  or  in  irons, 
and  exhibited  two  sets  of  chains,  lent  by  the  obliging  courtesy  of  the 
Rev,  J.  W.  Tottenham,  which  bad  formerly  sustained  the  bodies  of 
pirates  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  A.  Watkins  followed  with  an  excellent  discourse,  capitally  illus- 
trated by  lime-Iigbt  pictures,  on  Eerefardehire  pigeon  houses.  This  will 
appear  in  a  future  Jmirnal. 

Votes  of  thinks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Hartsbome  and  to  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

Saturday,  Angust  16th. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  Antiquarian  Section  met  in  the  Toleey,  the  Rev,  A. 
S.  Porter  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  T.  Davis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Monu- 
mental Brasses  of  Gloucestershire,"  which  will  appear  in  a  future 
Journal. 

The  Historical  Section  then  met,  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
F,  A,  Hyett  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Civil  War  Tract,"  which  will  appear 
in  dne  course  in  the  Journal. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davis  and  to  Mr.  Hyett  brought  the  work  in 
the  Sections  to  a  conclusion. 

At  1.18  p.m.  tiie  Members  went  by  rail  to  Woodchester  to  inspect  the 
famous  Roman  pavement.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  R  Fox  for  the 
following  notes : — 

"  ^niis  is  thepavement  of  the  principal  room  in  the  ^reat  Roman  villa, 
unearthed  by  ^rnuel  Lysons,  and  described  by  bi-m  m  his  magnificent 
work  entitled,  'An  account  of  Roman  Antiquities  disoovered  at 
Woodchester,  1797.'  It  is  carefully  uncovered  periodically  and  then 
as  carefully  re-buried,  a  far  better  way  of  preserving  it  than  keeping 
it  permanently  open.  Besides  the  ancovermg  of  the  pavement  some 
ezcavationB  bad  been  made  in  neighbouring  fields  to  test  tbe  accuracy 
of  Lyao^'  plEins.  The  pavement  itself  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
churchyard  attached  to  a  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in  ruins. 
The  churchyard  is  no  longer  used. 

"  On  Saturday  on  the  visit  of  the  memherB  of  the  Aiohseological 
Institute,  Professor  Middleton  said  a  few  words  in  description  and 
explanation  of  the  pavement.  He  considered  it  the  floor  of  th© 
Tetrastyle  Atrium  of  the  villa.  The  subject  of  the  mosaic  picture,  he 
said,  was  Orpheus  charming  the  beasts.  Pavements  with  the  same 
subject  had  been  found  in  Africa,  in  Nnmidia,  and  eepedally 
one  at  Gonstantuke.    He  remarked  on  the  brillianoy  of  the  colouring, 
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whicli,  althougli  the  materials  of  whloh  the  moaaios  were  composed 
were  all  of  native  atones,  vied  in  brightness  of  effect  with  the  marbla 
tesselated  floors  he  had  mentioned.  Besides  the  forei^  examples 
mentioned  by  Professor  Uiddleton,  pavements  still  exist  or  have 
existed  in  this  country  showing  the  same  subject  as  that  at  Wood- 
oheeter.  A  notable  one  remains  at  Cirencester ;  another  now  destroyed, 
waa  found  at  Withington,  both  in  Glouoestershire,  Others  were  to  be 
seen  at  Winterton  and  Horkston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  one  of  rude 
workmanship,  adorns  the  great  corridor  of  the  villa  at  Beading  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight." 

Leaving  Woodohester  station  at  3,  Strond  was  soon  reached,  and  from 
hence  the  members  drove  vi&  Painswick  lo  Pnnkitash  Park.  The  part; 
was  received  and  hospitably  entertained  in  thin  inteiosting  old  house,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Dyer  Edwardes.  The  Rev.  W.  Jtazeley  here  read  a 
paper  of  much  historical  value,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  Journal. 

Gloucester  was  again  reached  at  7.1R. 

On  Sunday,  at  3  p.m.  the  members  of  the  Institute  met  in  the  Chapter 
House  and  accompanied  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  service  in  the 
CathedraL  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Dean  of  01oucest«T,  from 
John  xvi,  29. 

Monday,  August  IStb. 

At  9.20  a.m.  the  members  went  by  rail  to  Anduiversford,  driving  on  to 
Withington  Church.  This  Norman  church,  witli  a  central  tower,  was 
described  by  Professor  MJddleton,  who  pointed  out  the  re-use  of  the 
Romanesque  materials  in  Transition  and  Early  English  work  in  the 
chancel.  This  church  is  one  of  those  handled  by  the  late  Mr.  Petit  in 
his  Architectural  Notes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  .TbHrnaf  Vol. 
iv.,  p.  106.  In  the  church  Mr.  Middleton  "pointed  out  an  £arly  English 
window  arch  made  of  stones  with  chevron  mouldings  of  that  date,  which 
had  been  reset  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  window  when  the  chancel 
was  built  at  a  laler  period.  Underneath  this  window,  on  the  north,  or 
gospel,  side  of  the  altar,  could  still  be  seen  nn  almost  unique  example  of 
a  water  cistern  for  the  ablution  of  the  chalice,  with  an  opening  below 
for  a  leaden  cock  and  spout.  The  stone  trough,  however,  containing  the 
lost  lead  tank,  has  baen  removed  from  its  for^uer  site  during  recent 
rostomtion."     This  is  the  iort  of  thing  "  restoration  "  does  for  us  ! 

Continuing  the  journey  to  Chmlworth  the  Roman  villa  was  reached  at 
12-80.  After  luncheon  Mr.  Q.  K  Pox  undertook  the  guidaaoe  of  the 
party.  He  first  described  the  general  plan  of  the  Roman  villa  as 
consisting  of  two  courts,  the  outer  for  the  form  buildings  and  the  inner 
for  the  habitation  of  the  owner.  The  outer  court  can  now  only  be  traced 
by  a  long  line  of  chambers  on  its  northern  side,  but  the  inner  court  is 
perfect  and  follows  the  same  cloister-like  plan  as  that  of  the  Spoonley 
villa. 

On  the  west  side  lies  the  Triclinium  with  the  remains  of  a  fine  mosaic 
floor  which,  by  the  plan  of  its  mosaics,  shows  what  portions  of  the  room 
were  occupied  by  the  couches  and  table,  and  what  was  left  open  for  the 
service.  Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  that  the  mosaics  in  the  latter  division, 
exhibited  in  panels  a  dance  of  fairies  and  bacchanteB  round  a  central 
panel,  now  unfortunately  lost,  but  the  figure  in  which,  in  all  probability, 
represented  the  wine  god  hinuelf ;  and  that  the  angles  of  the  pavement  wen 
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occupied  by  figurea  repreaenting  the  genii  of  the  Reasons,  the  ooe  of 
wiotet  being  eapeciidly  interesting  aa  exhibiting  the  costame  worn  at 
that  season  in  Roman  timea  in  this  country.  The  batha  on  the  same 
side  aa  the  Triclinium  were  then  inapected,  and  some  discusuon 
was  laiafd  aa  to  the  methods  of  RomaD  bathing,  and  doubts  were 
expreased  As  to  the  existence  here  of  the  hoi  wat«r  bath.  These  doubts 
were  aet  at  roat  by  the  pointing  out  of  its  remains. 

The  party  then  continued  the  examination  of  the  niinB  by  the 
inspection  of  the  north  side,  where  Mr.  Fox  indicated  the  ourioos 
alterations  made  in  the  original  plan  of  the  villa  at  tbia  point,  in  tha 
late  Roman  times,  to  fit  it  for  the  purposea  of  a  Fullery  and  Dye  House. 
He  aiao  said  that  from  a  cfireful  cxamioation  of  the  site  he  beiieved 
that  the  Etonea  found  in  this  villa,  and  preserved  in  its  Miiaenin,  bearing 
the  now  famooa  Qra^ti  of  the  Chi-Rho,  formed  some  of  the  atepa  to  tlie 
Faller's  court. 

Mr.  Fox  further  pointed  out  a  recess  in  the  hill  side  with  an  apsidal 
end,  containing  an  octagonal  tank  fed  by  a  spring.  This  he  thought 
might  be  a  Nymph<eu,m.  A  small  altar  waa  found  in  it.  He  then  ended 
tbo  round  of  inspection  by  indicating  the  position  of  the  burial  place 
attached  to  the  villa,  and  now  deeply  buried  in  the  neighbouring  woods; 
and  he  b^i;ed  to  point  out  how  much  archltenlogy  waa  indebted  to  the 
present  owner  of  the  site,  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  for  the  care  with  which 
one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Roman  time  had  been  preserved 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  firat  discovered,  a  protection  extending  over 
now  more  than  twenty  years.' 

From  Chedworth  the  party  drove  to  Northleach  cburoh  which  was 
well  described  by  the  Rav,  J.  W.  Sharpe.  It  is  a  building  of  much 
value  both  from  the  high  character  of  the  work  and  tbe  fact  of  its 
having  been  built  in  great  part  by  tbe  munificence  of  wealthy  wool' 
staplers,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  lie  bniied  under 
brasses  of  interest  within  its  walls.  The  altar  cloth  was  seen  to  be 
formed  of  portions  of  copes. 

Gloucester  was  again  reached  at  7  o'clock. 

The  general  concluding  meeting  took  place  at  9  in  the  Tolsey.  Tbe 
Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  took  the  chair,  and  alluded  in  sympathetic  terms 
to  the  sod  event  that  had  overshadowed  that  day's  proceedings.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Ross  had  passed  away  at  the  hotel  early  that  morning,  and,  aa 
a  mark  of  reapect  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  and  comrade  who  had  for 
many  years  taken  part  in  their  Annual  Meetinga,  the  Council  had  determin- 
ed to  omit  any  formal  visit  to  Berkeley  Castle  on  the  ensuing  day.  The 
Conncil  bad  directed  Mr.  Goaaelin  to  offer  to  Mre.  Boss  on  their  behalf, 
and  on  that  of  the  members  present  at  the  meeting,  their  warm  sympathy 
with  her  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion. 

After  some  general  remarks  upon  their  archieological  ponniits,  and  the 
advantage  of  their  meeting  together  year  by  year,  Sir  TaJbot  paMod  on  to 
notice  some  of  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered  by  death  aince  the  lost 
meeting,  particularly  mentioning  their  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Scarth. 
Touching  ujion  tlie  special  antiquarian  features  which  were  brought  befora 
them  year  after  year  at  their  annual  gathoringi,  the  pre-historic  antiquities 
of  WilUhirv,  seen  in  1887,  the  medieeval  remains  in  Warwickshire,  in 
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1888,  the  eocleaiaetioal  fobrics  of  Norfolk  in  1889  nete  mentioned  and 
contraeted,  while  the  Roman  villas  of  Giouceaterahira  would  long  dwell 
in  their  memorieB  as  the  distinctive  features  of  the  meeting  of  1890. 
He  had  the  honour  to  propose  "that  the  Eoyal  Archfeological  Institute 
desire  to  record  their  thanks  1o  Sir  John  Dorington  for  presiding  over 
the  Gloucester  meeting,  and  for  his  Inaugural  Address."  This  wsa 
seconded  by  tXi.  Micklethwaite,  and  earned  with  acclamation. 

Professor  E.  C.  Clabx  proposed  "  that  the  Institute  de^res  to  expieea 
its  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gloucester  for  theii  hospita- 
ble reception,  and  foi  the  facilities  afforded  for  ite  meetings."  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Catbs. 

Mr.  Batlib  proposed  and  Mr.  Ttson  seconded  a  vot«  of  thanks  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  the  Dean,  and  to  those  who  have  aeoorded 
hospitality  to  the  Inslaiute. 

Mr.  CBAsasuLOsFmovaos  proposed  and  Mr.  Waltohd  seconded  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  presidents  of  sections,  and  to  the  readers  of  papeia 

Mr.  BnTTBRWOHTB  proposed  and  Mr.  Jotna  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  members  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  Archteological  Society  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — Mrs.  Longden,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Longden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite  ;  Dr.  Truman,  proposed  by 
Mr.  darter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gosseliii ;  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  propoead 
by  Professor  Clark,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker ;  Professor 
Montagu  Burrows,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goaselin ; 
Mr,  F.  W.  Waller,  proposed  by  Mr.  Green,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gosselin ; 
Mr.  A.  Tilley,  proposed  by  Professor  Middleton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite. 

On  the  au^estion  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Ferguson  the  invitation  from  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Institute  to  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting  next  year  in  the  "  Modem  Athens  "  was  read  amid  much  applause. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  Gloucester  Meeting  to 
an  end. 


On  Tuesday,  Angost  19bh,  some  of  the  members  paid  an  unofficial 
visit  to  Berkeley  Castle  and  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bsv.  W. 
Bazeley.  In  this  historic  castle  there  woe  a  great  amount  of  interest,  as 
well  documentary  as  architect  Ufa  1.  In  the  great  hall  many  valuable 
charters,  from  the  vast  contents  of  the  muniment  room,  were  laid  out  for 
inspection,  and  commented  upon  with  unerring  skill  by  Mr.  W.  IL 
Jeayes,  whose  printed  descriptive  catalogue  is  a  work  to  look  forward  ta 
Mr.  Bazeley  took  charge  of  the  party  in  their  perambulation  of  the  castle, 
showing  himself  a  most  agreeable  eicerrme,  and  thoroughly  converaant 
with  his  subject.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  proposed  in  happy  terms  by 
Mr.  Chancellor  Ferguson,  brought  this  interesting  visit  to  a  close 
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AN  IHTEKTOBT  OP  THE  CB0BCB  PLATE  OF  LEICESTERSHtBB,  ?rith 
Some  Account  of  ths  Donors.  Bj  the  Rev.  Amdksw  Tbollopi,  B.A. 
LeioMter  :  Olarka  and  HodjpMn,  C,  QaUowtrea  OaU^  1890.     3  rah.  ita. 

These  two  handsome  quBTtos  contain  certainly  the  most  honent  and 
most  Kjstematic  inTestigation  into  the  Church  Plate  of  jny  district  ever 
made.  The  labour  involved,  extendins  ovur  six  years,  mast  have  been 
immenu  ;  there  has  been  no  shirking  it ;  no  working  the  district  by  the 
nnsatisfactoiy  means  of  oiicalara.  Mr.  Trollops  has  personally  ex- 
amined every  single  piece  of  plale  (not  far  below  a  thousand  in  number^ 
enumerated  in  thia  vast  catalogue,  and  has  given  a  full  and  technical 
description,  with  measurements  and  weights,  of  each  piece.  Mr.  Trollope'e 
notion  of  "  Some  acconnt  of  the  donoia  "  covers  the  bringing  together 
of  a  mass  of  genealo^cal,  and  heraldic  matter  aa  to  Leicesterahiro  squires 
and  parsons,  that  would  well  stock  a  county  history  of  the  old-fashioned 
size  and  ponderosity.  It  would  seem,  should  Mr.  Trollope  find 
imilaton,  that  pedigrees  and  armorial  bearings,  now  bnniahed  from  the 
modem  seven -and -penny  county  histories,  will  find  refiige  in  inventorii^a 
of  Church  Plate.  Imitators  of  Mr.  Trollope  can,  however,  hardly  bo 
hoped  for,  except  longo  inlen-allo ;  not  only  has  a  wealth  of  labour 
(evidently  of  love)  been  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  this 
book,  hut  there  is  a  luxury  in  print,  )□  paper,  and  in  biua'l  lunr^'iua, 
and  a  revelling  in  illustration  a,  that  bespeak  an  outlay,  which,  com- 
tnercially,  cannot  hope  for  any  adequate  rpturn.  It  is  too  muoli  to  hopo 
that  a  copy  of  this  book  may  find  its  way  into  oauh  Leicestershire 
parish,  but  a  copy  should  fiad  its  way  into  the  library  (we  had  nlniost 
said  the  deed  chest)  of  each  family  mentioned  in  the  work ;  giatitude 
to  Mr.  Trollope  should  insure  this. 

The  first  volume  of  430  pages  and  Q7  illustrations  is  the  inventory 
proper  :  it  is  preceded  hy  thirty-six  pages  ;  these  contain  the  introduction, 
and  also  the  additions  and  corrections,  which  are  thus  bruii^ht  into  very 
useful  prominence.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Trollope  shews  the  vast 
wealth  of  plate  given  and  bequeathed  to  churches  in  medieval  times, 
and  ha  tells  what  he  calls  the  "  oft-lold  tale  "  of  what  has  become  of  it 
all ;  how  it  is  that  in  Leicestershire  there  is,  with  the  exception  of 
some  half  dozen  pieces,  nothing  older  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  theft  hy  Henry  VIII.  of  monastic  plate  brought  parochial 
plate  into  jeopardy.  The  evil  example  of  plunder  so  set  made 
sacrilege  fashionable,  and  the  vestries  took  alarm.  They  b^an  to 
■ell  their  plate,  expending  the  proceeds  on  the  repairs  of  their 
churches.     This  movement  received  an  impetus  from  the  injunctions  of 
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the  first;  year  of  Edwaid  VI.  (15J7),  and  from  the  visits  to  each  parish 
of  the  King's  CommisBioners  to  see  if  there  remained  any  "monuments 
of  idolatry,  superatition,  and  hypocrisy,"  In  the  folloving  year  (1048) 
Commiseioners  were  appointed  to  make  inventories  of  dinrcb  goods, 
with  the  view  of  Btopping  further  sales  of  plate.  This  may  pofsibly 
have  stayed  the  sale  of  actual  pUte,  but  churchnatdens  continued  to 
raise  money  for  ohurch  purposes  by  sale  of  bells,  altai  fnmiture,  and 
church  goods,  rendered  useless  by  the  change  of  ritual.  In  1562  Com- 
missioners were  again  sent  round ;  they  took  away  all  the  plate  except 
one  chalice  and  its  paten  in  a  small  pariah  and  two  in  a  large  one  \  they 
also  took  all  vestments  of  any  value  and  made  esact  inventories  of  tlis 
goods  left  in  each  parish.  In  the  middle  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  she 
appointed  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  doings  of  the  second  set, 
or  the  Commissioners  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  parishes  got  nothing 
hock.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  found  each  parish  with  one  chalice  and 
its  paten,  or  two  according  to  size,  and  no  other  plate.  Then  the  Puritan 
followed  the  plunderer,  and  the  mediieval  chalice  was  ordered  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  "decent  Communion  Cup."  This  was  done ;  the  actual 
silver  was  in  most  cases  melted  down  and  re-made.  Few  escaped  the 
pot  but  by  happy  ohanoe  or  careful  concealment.  In  Leicestershire 
only  six  pieces  survived — two  chalices  and  four  patens. 

The  two  chaJices  are  hardly  happy  specimens.  That  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Blaston  St.  Giles  in  the  Sennery  of  6artr«e  III.,  has  been 
restored  in  1812  at  a  cost  of  £11  lis. ;  the  restoration  appears  to  have 
included  a  new  bowl,  and  much  on^fiaving  and  retouching  up — obviously 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  can  and  has  been  done  for  £H  14b.  This 
chalice  much  resembles  tlie  well-known  one  at  Hornby,  in  Lancashire. 
It  has  a  modem  bowl,  hexagonal  stem,  knop  with  six  bosses  bearing 
daisies  in  relief,  mullet  foot  with  loops  or  knots  by  way  of  toes.  Mr. 
Trollops  assigns  this  chalice  to  eirea  1450.  The  other  medifsval  chalice, 
if  chalice  a  thing  can  be  called  that  in  no  way  resembles  a  chalice, 
belongs  to  the  perish  of  Wymeswold  in  the  Deanery  of  Goscote  II,  It 
has  three  hall  marks.  1.  Small  black-letter  P  in  outline  shaped  to 
letter — London  date  letter  for  1612.  2.  Leopard's  head  crowned  within 
a  circle.  3.  A  ton  in  an  oblong.  This  cup  has  a  wide,  shallow, 
atraigbt-sided  bowl  resting  on  a  conical  stem  and  foot.  Around  is 
inscribed  in  Tudor  letters  Soli  Beo  Honor  et  Gloria.  It  has 
been  anggested  that  this  ugly  piece  of  plate  iraa  originally  a  ciborium  or 
pix.  A  similar  oup  with  cover  is  at  S.  Mary's  Church,  Sandwich, 
Kent,  and  is  engraved  in  the  Archceologia  Cantimia,  vol.  xvi,  p.  329, 
and  has  on  it  TEoa  is  thx  Comjutmoit  Coup,  This  type  of  cup 
is  frequently  to  be  found  in  Scotland  :  the  theory  is,  that  when  the 
Scotsmen  gave  up  their  chalices,  they  economically  utilised  their  ciboria 
as  cups,  thus  getting  a  large  awkward  cup,  whose  awkwardness  was 
minimised  by  their  habit  of  receiving,  sitting  at  a  table.  The  type 
"caught  on"  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  ciboria  shaped  communion  cups 
were  frequently  made  in  Scotland  in  the  17th  century ;  some  twenty 
were  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1886 ;  more  clumsy  vessels  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  In  the  English  Church,  where  kneeling  is  the  rule,  th« 
ciboria-type  of  cup  did  not  take,  and  but  a  couple  or  so  of  the  oiboria 
now  survive.  The  Wymeswold  cup  oi  ciborium  much  resembles  a  class 
of  drinking  cups  common  circa  1400  in  Austria,  the  north  of  Italy  and 
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the  BOQth  of  Fnnce,  in  whicb  a  second  cup  inverte  upon  the  first  aa  its 
cover:  illnBtratiaiiH  are  given  in  the  Archadogical  Journal,  vol.  xi, 
pp.  186,  167.  The  mouldingi  on  the  foot  of  the  Wymesvold  cup  are 
peenliar — the  sort  that  in  architecture  wuald  be  diatiugulBhed  as  mould- 
iugs  that  will  hold  water. 

There  is  a  third  medisaral  chalice  in  Leicestershire  at  the  private 
chapel  at  Launde  Abbey,  but  it  nns  purcbasMd  in  XiOndon  half  a 
centiirv  ago,  and  is  of  foreign  make,  to  all  appearance  made  ont  of  two 
efaalicea,  the  stem  knop  and  bowl  from  one,  and  the  foot  from  aoother. 
We  an  indebted  to  oar  anthor's  kindnees  for  the  loan  of  the  blocks  of 
the  Blaiton  St,  Giles  and  Wymeswold  eupa. 

The  paten  at  Great  Eaeton  is  aasigned  by  Mr.  Xrotlope  to  1350,  and 
is  believed  by  him  to  be  the  oldest  piece  of  church  plate  in  the  county  ; 
so  far  as  is  known,  no  paten  that  can  be  classified  with  it  has  yet 
tamed  up.  It  has  a  rim  like  a  plate  within  which  is  an  eight-tobed 
depression,  whose  points  meet  a  circnlar  central  deprotsion,  within 
which  is  the  device  of  the  Yemicle.  The  other  three  patens  Tugby 
eirea  1180,  BatclifTe  and  Syston  both  cirea  1500,  are  of  ordinary  types. 

Of  the  Elizabethan  communion  cups  in  Leicesterehire,  Mr.  TroUope 
points  ont  that  no  two  are  exactly  alike,  except  when  made  by  the  same 
maker,  and  even  then  a  perfect  match  is  rarely  obtained.  He  points 
out,  what  perhaps  has  not  been  noticed  before,  that  the  Elizabethan  cups 
marked  with  the  London  assay  marks  are  eaperioi  in  shape  and  decora- 
tion to  those  supposed  to  be  by  country  smiths,  and  the  numeroua 
illustrations  given  in  his  second  volume  quite  bear  out  this  statement. 
Leicestershire  has  four  groups  of  Elizabethan  cups  marked  with  a 
maker's  mark  only,  thiity  pieces  in  all.  These  were  probably  cups  mads 
to  order  out  of  the  silver  of  massing  chalices,  and  thus,  not  being  "set 
for  sale,"  would  not  require  to  be  assayed.  The  first  group  is  one  of 
raven,  all  found  in  the  KK  quarter  of  the  country,  clostered  ronnd 
Melton.  The  mark  is  a  leopard's  /ace  in  a  shaped  oailine.  .From  the 
bold  curves  and  good  finish,  Mr.  Trollope  thinks  that  these  were  made 
in  London  and  di«tribulcd  by  a  silversmith  at  Melton,  who  got  them 
from  London,  as  most  eilveismiths  nowadays  get  their  wares  from 
ShetBeld  or  Birmingham.  A  little  group  of  three  are  marked  with  a 
maiderii  head  covjmd  at  the  ehouhiera  in  a  shaped  shield  between  Q.N. 
or  If.O.  There  is  little  clue  as  to  where  these  cups  originated,  probably 
from  London  through  the  agency  of  the  supposed  middleman  at  Melton. 
Another  group  of  three  bear  a  cross  hetwesnfour  peilete  in  a  dotted  a/rde, 
a  mark  said  idso  to  occur  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  which  leads  to  the 
suggeslion  that  they  were  made  at  Coventry.  Than  there  are  seventeen 
cnps  with  a  mark  called  and  somewhat  resembling,  a  rose.  Five  more, 
without  any  marks  at  all,  so  closely  resemble  these  seventeen  that  they 
must  he  by  the  same  maker.  He  was  evidently  a  provincial—in  design 
and  oonstmction  he  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  London  makers,  hiB 
corves  are  not  so  fine,  flatter ;  his  bowls  are  in  two  pieces,  the  upper 
part  being  inserted  into  a  shallow  saucer  with  a  turned  up  projecting 
edge.  This  is  dumsy  work  compared  with  the  London  smith,  by  whom 
the  bowls  were  beaten  out  of  one  sheet  of  metal.  The  eraitamen 
employed  by  the  maker  with  the  nwe  mark  were  certainly  far  inferior  aa 
hammermen  to  the  London  craftsmen.  8ome  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  that  the  Oarlisle  Elizabethan  sUversmil^,  Edward  Baltou,  made 
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thtt  bowls  of  hia  commnnion  cups  in  two  pieces.  The  pcorincial  Hmiths 
in  TEi^e  of  woik  far  excelled  the  London  men,  who  weie  apecioUsed  and 
of  great  skill  in  one  bnuicb  of  their  trade,  while  the  provincial  smiths 
were  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  silTersmitha,  and  goldsmiths  all  in  one. 
Edward  Dalton  probably  sold  many  mere  paira  of  spurs  in  a  year  Uiaa 
be  did  silver  cups,  and  he  repaired  the  city's  mu^eta,  as  w^  as  kept 
the  oorporaton  plate  in  order.  The  Elizabethan  armourers  who  could 
do,  what  no  smith  of  the  proeent  day  can  do,  viz.,  hammer  a  sheet  of 
metal  up  into  a  combed  morion,  could  have  bad  no  difficulty  in  hammer- 
ing a  sheet  of  silver  into  the  bowl  of  a  communion  cup.  Bnt  such  a 
d^ree  of  skill  in  either  metal,  or  rather  in  both  metals,  was  probably 
only  to  be  found  in  London  and  at  a  few  speoial  centres, 

With  the  exception  of  the  tweaty-two  cups  of  the  rose  murk  group, 
LeiceBterehire  is  singnlarly  destitute  of  specimens  of  church  plate  from 
provincial  assay  offices  :  four  of  modem  Newcastle  exhaust  the  liet,  for 
we  do  not  coant  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  examples  that  are  frequent 
Binee  1800.  Three  of  the  Newcastle  pieces  bear  the  well  knownr^fn  rinff 
mark  of  John  Langland,  a  mark  which  he  probably  took  on  succeeding 
to  the  business  of  Isaac  Cookson,  who  also  used  it.  Soma  half-dozen 
Bpeoimens  of  German  work  occur:  a  covered  cup  at  Waltham-oa-the 
Wolds  has  the  Nuremberg  mark  on  its  bowl  and  the  Augsberg  mark  on 
its  foot.  Ibis  is  clearly  a  make  up  from  two  genuine  cnps,  both  drea 
1610,  and  was  purchased  in  1S42  fnim  a  well-known  London  silver- 
smith. Wanlip,  in  addition  to  an  English  silver  gilt  cup  with  its  paten 
of  1636,  has  a  German  basin,  a  Spanish  dish,  and  a  Portuguese  flagon 
(lisbon  mark),  all  of  silver,  and  all  marked  Wanlip,  1816. 

Mr.  Trollope  goes  much  more  fully  into  the  pewter  vessels  of  his 
district  than  previous  writers  have  done  in  their  districts.  He  gives 
a  rough  chronological  table  nf  the  pieces  he  has  inspected,  some  three 
hundred  or  eo  in  number.  He  gives  the  marks  upon  them,  consisting 
generally  of  several  separate  marks  in  imitation  of  those  upon  silver. 
All  these  Mr.  Trollope  includes  under  the  term  of  makers'  marks: 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  about  pewteiers'  marks,  he 
is  right  in  ao  doing ;  we  cannot  assign  to  each  of  the  marks  on  a 
piece  of  pewter  a  meaning,  as  we  can  to  each  of  those  on  a  piece 
of  silver.  Apparently  each  maker  had  his  real  mark,  such  as  the 
"swan  under  an  archway,"  used  by  James  Ho^,  of  Newcastle;  in 
addition  to  which  he  stamped  on  his  work  three  or  four  small  marks  in 
as  near  imitation  of  the  hall  marks  on  silver  as  the  law  let  him  do. 
Thus  J.  Hardman  stamps  his  name  and  a  crown  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  feathets  as  his  mark,  to  which  he  adds  four  oblongs  containing 
respectively  a  lion  passant,  a  leopard's  head,  a  cook,  and  I.H.  In  many 
cases  a  letter  appears  in  one  of  these  subsidiary  marks,  and  it  did  occur  to 
ua  that  this  letter  might  be  identical  with  and  change  with  the  silver  date 
letter — on  idea  we  soon  abandoned.  Some  macks  appear  to  be  naed  by 
BBVeral  makers,  the  "  swan  and  archway  "  appear  on  London  as  well  aa 
on  Newcastle  pewter.  X  under  a  crown  is  a  universal  mark,  and  pro- 
bably, as  a  writer  has  suggested,  is  the  equivalent  of  XXX  on  a  burel 
of  beer.  The  Cripps  of  pewter  has  yet  to  arise,  and  the  field  of  labour 
awaiting  him  is  extensive. 

One  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Trollope, — that  he  has  needlessly 
helped  to  confuse  the  nomenclature  of  bis  autject  by  the  inbodnetion  of 
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the  word  knob  aa  the  designation  of  the  bulb  on  tbe  Bt«in  of  a  ehalico. 
The  lat«  Mr.  Octavius  MoigaOf  the  father  of  modem  writen  on  plate, 
toDg  ago  vrote  :— 

A  ohtlJM  ooniuta  of  tliree  putt:  th«  cap  or  bowl ;  th«  item,  whkh  ii  ita  middlfl 
nrellad  into  ■  bulb  called  the  Jhup,  and  the  foot. — Anhaolatia,  *ol.  Izii,  p.  418. 

This  paaaage  is  classical ;  embalmed  id  the  Arc/uKotogia,  its  Domen- 
dature  ma;  be  conBidered  to  hare  leceived  the  aanotion  of  the  Socie^ 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  haa  been  adopted  by  subsequent  writen 
of  repute  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Grippe  for  one.  It  should  not  be  light); 
disturbed,  to  the  eternal  confounding  of  future  studente :  the  habitual 
mediearal  laxity  of  nomenclatuTe  is  bad  enough  vithout  the  addition  to 
it  of  modem  confusion.  But  Meaars.  Hope  and  Fallow,  in  their  vala- 
able  paper  on  "  English  Mediraval  Chalices  and  Patena,"'  define  a  ohalice 
as  having  three  distinct  porta. 

(a)  the  bowL 

Jb)  the  (ton,  which  hu  a  tiwt  b;  whioh  the  TMsel  wat  held, 
c)  the  loot. 
To  the  use  of  the  word  hnot  for  the  bulb  on  the  stem,  they  have  been 
led  by  some  inventoriee,  cited  in  their  paper,  in  which  knot  is  clearly  ao 
naed,  hut  they  cite  juet  as  many  inventories  in  which  knap  is  used  for  the 
same  thing.  They  also  cite  inventories  in  which  ktwppee  or  kntgipes  are 
used  foi  the  projections  or  toes  at  the  points  of  some  mullet-footed 
chalicea.  These  contradictory  inatancea  can  in  no  way  aettle  the  uom«i- 
clatnre  of  the  subject ;  they  only  prove  that  medinval  scribes  were  as 
liberal  in  their  uotiona  aa  to  nomenclature,  aa  they  were  in  their  notions  aa 
to  spelling  :  every  man  did  as  he  pleased.  But  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  nomenclature  applied  to  swellings  into  bulbs  on  sterna  of  analogous 
objects.  In  the  ArchtBoIogieal  JoumaJ,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  144  and  146, 
original  docnmente  of  the  time  of  Henry  viii  are  printed,  which  show 
that  the  bulb  on  the  stem  of  a  glass  cup  was  called  a  knopp ;  so  also 
was  the  halb  on  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  a  fork.  Bnch  a  biilb  on  a 
candlMtiek  oi  ita  hianchee  u  also  called  knop,  aa  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  account  of  the  seven-branched  candleatiok  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Ezodui :  perhapa  some  peraone  would  like  to 
amend  the  pasaage  by  snbetituting  throughout  it  knot  at  knoh  for  Jmop,  a 
eod  descent  to  the  commonplace.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
eompilers  of  the  anthorised  version  of  the  Bible  would  have  used  knop, 
and  not  knot,  or  Jmob,  for  the  bulb  on  the  stem  of  a  chalice,  or  of  a 
standing  cup  of  metal  or  glass,  oi  of  a  win^taaa,  on  the  stem  or  the 
branches  of  a  candlestick,  or  on  the  shaft  of  a  maoe  :  the  said  compilers 
were  good  authorities  on  the  Ent^ish  language.  But  leaving  authority, 
let  us  go  to  common  sense.  Let  our  readera  refer  to  Messrs.  Hope  and 
Fallow's  piclnie*  of  one  of  the  toes  of  the  Hornby  Chalice,  whieh  thaj 
call  "  Knop  on  foot  of  Hornby  Chalice ",  but  ia  not  this  flat  prcrjectioQ 
with  its  lobes  and  loope  laore  sensibly  called  a  knot,  rather  than  a 
knop :  and  ia  not  the  bulb  on  the  atem  better  described  aa  a  knop, 
than  a  knot. 
To  return  to  the  volumes  before  us,  the  second  contains  about  100 

>  ArAaalogwd  Jaunud,  toL  xliii,  pp.  1S7,  140.  Abo  reprint  with  l«ge 
additdaiu,  p.  4. 

■  Fofs*  81  of  tJwr  reprint  "  BngUA  MtHoBQi  CSiaUem  amd  PaOnt." 
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pages  of  letter  prem  and  thirty-three  plates  of  illaHtrations,  Iwautifnily 
reuderad  by  the  Typographic  Etching  Company  :  some  of  these  platea 
contain  as  many  as  six  pieces  of  plat#,  on  eith'sr  one  half  or  one-third 
scale,  BO  oni  readers  will  see  what  a  wealth  of  pictures  the  wotk  con- 
taini.  The  letter  press  is  devoted  to  seven  appendices,  The  fiist  gives 
the  iavantories  of  chnich  goods  in  C  Eilirard  VL  for  two  deaneries  ia 
whioh  they  have  happened  to  aurvivo.  The  second  deals  with  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Queen  Mary.  The  third  gives  a  moat  useful  piece  of 
information — the  dates  of  all  the  Leicestershire  taniera  in  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  Registry  at  Lincoln,  while  any  entries  in  them  relating  to 
church  plate  are  printed  in  exte/tao.  Moat  of  the  terriers  of  early  date 
in  the  last  century  appear  to  include  the  plate,  though  not  all.  This  was 
due  to  Bishop  Wske  (consecrated  in  1705),  who  in  his  monition  for  his 
primary  visitation  ordered  the  churchwardens  to  include  in  the  terriers, 


The  list  of  terriers  and  their  dates  will  be  valuable  to  many  besides  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  church  plate,  and  many  a  tedious  search  may  he 
saved  by  a  glance  at  this  appendix.  Two  other  appendices  contain 
inventories  of  Leicestershire  church  plato  randi;  by  good  archdeacons  of 
Leicester,  men  in  advance  of  their  days,  Uickhum  in  1775-80  and  Bonney 
in  1882  :  a  portion  only  of  the  first  archdeacunal  inventory  survives, 
while  the  second  does  net  include  the  donatives  and  peculiars,  which 
were  exempt  from  the  archdeaconal  Jurisdiction.  Then  follows  a  chron- 
ological list  of  the  silver  plate  mentioned  in  this  great  work,  with  the 
makers'  mark :  this  must  have  beon  a  laborious  tas^  and,  if  a  suggestion 
might  be  hazarded,  it  is  that  an  asterisk  might  well  have  been  placed 
^^nst  all  the  makers'  marks  that  appear  iu  Mr.  Cripps'  list  in  Old 
English  Plate.    A  summary  of  the  pewter  plate  follows. 

In  parting  with  these  two  magnificent  volumes,  one  cannot  conacien- 
tiouBly  say  they  are  hooks  to  be  continuously  read  :  they  are  great  books 
of  reference,  dictionaries  of  church  plate,  of  luukura'  marks,  of  Leicester- 
shire heraldry,  and  genealogy.  S^ot  that  thuy  are  dull :  far  from  it.  A 
dip  into  them  at  random,  anywhere,  is  eure  to  reveal  something  of  more 
than  paroehial  or  county  interest.  Mr.  I'rollope  has  been  lucky  in  his 
artist,  Mr.  Matthew  Pearson,  whose  work  cannot  well  be  excelled ;  and 
his  printers  deserve  high  praise,  Excellent  indexes  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book. 

HABEET  HARBOROUQH  PARISH  BBCORDS  TO  A.D.  ISSa  By  J.  B. 
Stocks,  H.A.,  and  W.  B.  Buoo.     London,  ISSO  :  Elliot  Stock,  pp.  307. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  curious,  conaidoring  the  title  of  this 
book,  that  only  pages  159  to  206  are  mally  devoted  to  Market  Har- 
borough  Parish  Becordi.  An  introduction  takes  up  168  p«geB,  and  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  local  wills  and  iuventoriea  from  the 
registries  at  Leicester  and  Lincoln.  Two  short  appendices,  ona  of  which 
contains  some  curious  legal  proceedings  as  to  the  appointm«it  by  the 
Kector  of  Little  Bowden  of  a  chaplain  for  Little  Ozeuden,  and  an 
excellent  index  make  np  the  hook. 

The  town  of  Market  Harborongh  is  singularly  situated :  it  is  in  two 
counties  and  in  four  parishes^  viz.,  Market  Harborough,  Oreat  Bowden, 
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St.  Nicholas  LitUe  Bovden,  and  St.  JSufe    Little  Bowdea  (or  St. 

Mary's-in-Arden).  This  affords  apportunit;  for  thoiie  bewildering  com- 
plicatioDB  of  local  goveinment  in  which  the  Britiah  Conatitution  eo 
much  delighte.  St.  Mary's-in-Arden,  or  St.  Mary's  Little  Bowden, 
has  its  nfaurch  in  Leioeatorahire,  and  moat  of  its  pariahionerB  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  with  the  parishioners  of  St.  N icholaa,  Little  Bowden ; 
but  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  united  to  Market  Harborongb, 
which  was  a  chapelry  of  Great  Bowden,  while  for  civil  purposes  the  two 
Little  Bowdena  (St.  Mary's  and  St.  Nicholas)  are  one  parish.  The  whole 
form  since  1880  one  Local  Boaid  district,  but  how  they  are  situated  aa 
i^ards  the  Connty  Councils  of  Northamptonshire  and  Leicester- 
shire we  are  not  informed :  possibly  no  one  knows.  The  oonfusion 
in  medifeval  times  was  nearly  as  great  Harborough  had  no  com- 
mon fields  of  its  own,  but  the  men  of  Harborough  had  theii  holdings 
and  common  rights  in  the  fields  of  Bowdsn  Magna,  in  which  fielda  also 
the  men  of  St.  Mary's  Little  Boitden  hnd  holdings,  while  they  had 
fnrther  holdings  in  the  fields  of  Little  Bowden  in  Northamptonshire. 
To  unravel  thia  tangled  skein,  and  to  show  how  the  tangle  originated  is 
the  task  the  authors  of  thia  book  have  set  before  them  in  their  lengthy 
introduction  ;  to  it  wp  refer  our  readers  for  the  solution.  They  have 
caat  about  far  and  wide  fer  records  that  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
and  BO  have  gathered  together  incidentally  valuable  matter,  much  of 
which  is  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  early  village  communities  and 
iheir  growth  into  town&  The  field  names,  all  carefully  brought  together 
under  one  head  in  the  index,  are  peculiar  and  will  afford  much  oppor- 
tunity for  ingenious  conjectutt?.  The  Market  Harborough  Parish 
Becords,  conaiating  mainly  of  small  grants  and  demises  are  the  mines 
from  which  these  field  names  are  disinterred.  The  wiUs  and  inventories 
given  in  the  section  devoted  thereto  are  all  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century  and  of  no  apecial  note ;  but  the  introduction  contains  soma 
early  ones;  in  particular  one  of  Geoffiey  le  Scrope,  rector  of  Great 
Bowdea  and  Canon  of  Lincoln :  the  will  is  dated  1382,  and  contains 
much  information  about  that  cathedral  The  family  of  Scrope  figure 
prominently  in  the  history  of  Market  Harborough,  they  having  had 
grants  of  the  local  manors.  Of  the  index  to  this  book  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly,  but  otherwise  the  arrangement  is  faulty ;  the  sections  into 
which  the  book  is  divided  should  have  been  numbered  as  chapters,  and 
the  nmnitig  head  changed  on  the  redo  with  each  chapter,  as  in  other 
works  issued  by  the  some  pubhsher :  such  a  chsnge  is  a  great  assistance 
in  consulting  s  book. 

STAFFORD  IN  OLDEN  TIMES,  beis^  a  reprint  of  uiJdeB  publnlied  in  The 
STAFTORDBBitis  ADVSKTtBia  with  illoitrationa.  Cotn^lcd  ud  edited  by  J.  L. 
Ceust,  Stafford,  J.  &  C.  H(»t,  Oct&vo :  p«2«a  IG2. 

The  ephemeral  literature  of  every  county,  of  every  city,  and  of  every 
place  contains  much  that  is  of  permanent  interest  to  the  antiquary,  to 
the  genealogist,  to  the  historian,  and  to  the  students  of  raen  and 
manners,  but  the  paragraphs  of  a  provincial  paper,  six  months  old,  are 
entombed  as  surely  as  are  the  cofRns  in  a  family  vault :  a  search  through 
the  one  is  shout  as  cheerful  a  task  as  thivugh  the  other.  Thus  it  cornea 
to  pass  that  a  well  selected  volume  of  departed  paragraphs  is  a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  common  stoek  of  local  and  general  information, 
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froqaentiy  containing  items  of  intelligence  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
Tolnnie  before  na  is  remarkable  as  preserving  from  oblivion  papers  of 
rare  merit  apon  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Xorman  coins,  struck  at  the 
Stafford  mint.  A  well  executed  plate  with  illustrations  of  fourteen  of 
theea  coins  is  given  with  the  volume,  all  silver  pennies.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pennies  from  the  Stafford  mint  no  examples  are  known,  as  the 
book  under  review  says,  in  English  collections :  the  only  examples  are  in 
the  cabinets  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  where  exist  immense  num- 
bers of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  found  in  Sweden  and  Dsnmark  ;  how  those 
coins  got  to  those  countries,  and  how  they,  escaping  the  melting  pot  or 
other  untoward  fate,  gut  into  these  cabinets,  is  mattei  for  much  specula- 
tion on  early  trade  routes,  with  philosophical  observatione  on  the  laws  of 
treasure  trove  prevailing  in  those  countiies  and  in  this  we  forbear  here 
to  go  into  these  questions.  This  article  on  the  Stafford  mint,  with 
its  illustrations,  is  the  gem  of  the  book.  Hardly  inferior  to  it  in  interest 
is  an  account  of  the  trial  in  1726,  at  Stafford,  of  Edtrard  Elwall,  a 
tradesman,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  heresy  and  blasphemy.  Elwall  held 
nniturian  doctrines,  and  advocated  them  in  several  tracts,  published 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  one  in  1716,  but  it  was  not  until  ten 
years  later  that  the  neighbouring  cleigy  indicted  him  at  the  assizes  at 
Staffotd.  He  was  tried  before  Judge  Denton,  who  took  paina  to  see 
that  he  had  fair  play.  Elwall  conducted  his  own  defence,  and  declined 
a  suf^estion  from  the  bench  that  he  should  promise  to  write  no  more. 
The  judge  directed  an  acquittal. 

Many  curious  paragraphs  abound  ;  our  editor  will  be  interested  in 
those  that  relate  to  the  hanging  and  quartering  a  priest  in  1688,  to  the 
pressing  a  man  to  death  in  1674  because  he  refused  to  plead,  and  to 
various  executions  on  the  gallows.  In  1621  it  cost  six  ehilliogs  to 
whip  six  rogues,  and  their  meat  cost  eightpetice,  but  in  1789  a  'guifieft 
was  charged  for  whipping;  a  couple.  Many  extracts  from  the  Cor- 
porfttion  records  and  accounts  are  given.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  were  not  printed  together  and  in  chronological  order,  instead 
of  being  scattered  anyhow  over  the  book.  The  Maypole  was  dis- 
established in  1612,  and  it  was  made  into  a  couple  of  ladders;  at 
what  cost  cannot  be  told,  as  the  sum  paid  ia  left  in  blank.  So  is 
the  price  of  a  sugar  loaf  bestowed  upon  Judge  Wirburton  at  the 
summer  assizes  in  1621,  but  7s.  6d.  is  paid  for  two  pottalls  of  wine  and 
sugar  for  the  Archbishop  [sic :  query  Archdeacon]  at  a  Visitation  in 
1634  ;  this  included  a  gallon  of  wine  for  the  justices.  In  1698  it 
'  appears  the  Corporation  used  to  give  the  judges  two  Hozen  of  wine, 
namely,  four  bottles  of  sack,  tight  of  wUito  wine,  and  twelve  of  claret, 
and  also  ale  ;  while  a  peck  of  mixed  peas,  beans,  and  oats  was  allowed 
for  each  saddle  horse,  and  a  peck  and  a  half  for  each  coach  horse. 
These  donations  were  discontinued  in  the  following  year  on  account  of 
the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  In  1672  and  1701,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  visited  the  town,  he  got  a  dozen  and 
a  half  of  wine,  six  bottles  of  three  sorts.  In  these  degenerate  days  we 
are  afraid  bishops  and  judges  might  regard  presents  of  wine  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and  be  anything  but  civil  to  the  Corpora- 
tion who  proffered  such  hospitality. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  in,  addition  to  the  plate  ol  coins, 
the  book  contains  some  very  good  illastrations  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baiiton, 
VOL.  xLvn  3  a. 
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of  St  Jtirfa  Church,  the,  ancient  High  House,  the  Noab'a  Ark  (an 
M  hoase),  St  Chad's  Church,  the  Castle  Gate.  As  we  have  alieadj 
hinted  the  book  is  ill  arranged,  oi  rathei  ia  uot  arranged  at  all :  the 
para((raph8  or  articles  skip  from  one  subject  to  another  iu  a  way  that 
makes  the  book  very  amusing  reading  for  a  spare  h^  hour,  hot  is  per- 
placing  to  the  student,  say,  of  municipal  customs,  and  usages  who 
wiahea  to  compare  Stafiord  with  some  other  town.  Nor  is  the  table  of 
contents  quite  full  enough  to  make  up  fat  the  want  of  arrangement. 
Apart  from  this  the  book  ia  a  welcome  one,  and  many  newspspers  might 
with  advantage  to  the  woild,  imitate  the  plucky  example  of  "The 
Btaffon  [shire  Advertiser." 

THE  QENTLEHAN'S  HAOAZINB  L3RASr  :  Bttng  >  ClaMifisd  Oollectioii  of 
tht  Chlof  Contaiita  of  the  OtiUlmim'*  MagaiiM  tnaa  17S1  to  ISOS.  Edited  bj 
QaoHOS  Lawbbncs  OoHU,  P.B.A.  Arotutectunl  Antiquilla*,  Ptrt  T.  Londoii: 
Elliot  Stock,  ISeO. 
The  recent  volume  of  this  popular  series  is  quite  as  interesting  as  its 
predacessore.  It  is  remarkable  in  that  the  excerpte  from  the  old  magasina 
are  the  contributions  of  one  man,  and  relate  to  one  subject — the  descrip- 
tion and  condition  at  the  time  these  essays  were  written  (from  1784  to 
1816)  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  national  boildings  in  England  and 
Walea — e.g.,  oathedrals,  important  parish  churches,  castles,  rained 
abbeys,  &o.,  &c.  The  author  was  Mr.  John  Carter,  an  architect  and 
antiquary  of  conaiderable  repute.  In  his  preface  the  Editor  gives  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Carter'i)  life.  He  was  just  fifteen  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died,  leaving  him  unprotectsd  and  unprovided 
for,  and,  moreovsr,  imperfectly  educated,  to  fight  the  baltla  of  life  as  beat 
he  might.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  clever  and  seiisibla 
boy,  R  good  draftsman,  and  fond  of  music.  Be  had  to  choosa  hia  owq 
walk  in  life,  and  he  selected  architecture,  and  set  himself  to  make  draw- 
ings and  study  the  details  and  construction  of  the  best  examploa  of 
English  arohitecttire.  He  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  commenotMl 
his  labours  by  drawing  the  luins  of  the  Herald's  Tower  in  Windsor 
Castle,  with  which  his  great  and  valuable  collection  of  drawings,  extend- 
ing from  this  date  to  1616  inclusive,  commences.  His  talent  fur  drawing 
soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  found  sufficient  employment  for 
bis  pencil,  and  time  as  welt  ^  study  the  principles  of  architectural 
dengn,  and  he  executed  some  works  of  great  merit. 

Th«  Editor  relates  that  "  When  it  was  determined  te  build  a  new 
Ssssions  House  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  instead  of  the  '  Old  Hick's  Hall,' 
the  persons  in  authority  advertised  for  designs,  and  promised  to  adopt 
that  which  should  be  approved  of.  Carter  sent  iu  a  design,  which  was 
,  rejected  for  reasons  which  were  to  him  the  cause  of  singular  murtifioa- 
tion.  He  had  in  the  Builder^  Magazine  inserted  a  design  for  a  new 
Settiona  House ;  this  design  was  copied  by  sime  person  from  the 
magaiine,  offered  to  the  county,  accepted,  and  in  the  design  for  (hat 
building  which  is  now  standing  on  Clerkenwell  Green.  Those  who 
possess  the  book  may  ascertain  their  identitj  by  comparison.  The 
.  magazine  was  published  before  the  house  was  built,  so  that  there  is  com- 
plete evidence  that  an  artiet  of  talents  had  his  design  for  a  building 
rejected  in  favour  of  a  design  that  ivas  likewise  his  own,  but  which  hud 
been  artfully  or  luckily  borrowed  fruni  an  existing  publication  without 
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acknowledgemeiit  bj  some  peison  who  obtained  all  the  credit  and  aaoIu- 
ment,  while  the  rul  tnTentor  nevei  received  more  than  two  or  three 
guineas  for  his  deaign.  Ah  the  evidenco  is  complete  and  the  fact  incon- 
trovertible,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentionini;  the  SessioDG  Houn  on 
Clerkenwell  Green  ae  a  further  proof  of  Carter's  talents  as  an  arobiteot.' 
(Preface,  zi.)  This  was  very  vexatious,  and  Mr.  Cartw  also  snffend 
other  disappointments,  bat  he  persevered  and  snceeeded. 

Mr.  Gaiter's  first  commnnication  to  the  "  Oentieman's  Magaiine  "  was  in 
1784,  and  was  anonymoua,  under  the  BignatuTe  "  An  Arobiteot, '  wltiofa 
signature  he  continued  to  use  throughout.  It  had  relation  to  the 
cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  affords  evidence  of  bis  knowledge  of  tba 
principles  of  architecture,  and  force  of  tharacter.  It  appears  that  on 
viewing  the  cathedral,  he  noticed  that  the  north-west  angle  of  it  appealed 
in  a  dangerous  state,  as  several  large  fraoturea  were  apparent  in  manj 
places.  On  expressing  hia  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  building, 
he  was  shewn  what  had  lately  been  done  for  preserving  it  from  any 
danger  that  might  happen  from  such  appearances.  He  was  ahewD  a 
prodigious  pile  of  masonry  which  had  been  raised  against  the  inside 
walls  of  the  above  met:tioned  angle.  This  business  he  plainly  obaerrcd, 
looked  to  him  a  palpable  design  to  throw  down  the  fabric,  not  to  protect 
it     And  his  prediction,  was  but  too  soon  verified. 

Mr.  Carter's  nomenclature  ie  very  confusing  is  the  present  day,  and  the 
style  in  which  he  writes  is  very  objectionable,  and  often  ofTensive ;  but 
we  can  forgive  him  these  faulta,  for  bis  architectuial  descriptions  are  of 
great  value,  having  been  made  just  a  century  ago  from  an  actual  Surrey 
on  the  spot,  and  the  editor  assures  us  that  he  thinks  the  statements  oE 
facta  may  he  relied  upon,  thoucrh  be  cautioiis  the  reader  against  accepting 
too  implicitly  the  theories  put  forward  by  Mr.  Carter.  Carter  bad  an 
absolnte  hatred  of  ever^  thing  like  "  sham,"  and  just  as  fully  disliked 
what  even  then,  as  now,  is  called  "  restoration."  What  would  he  faave 
eaid  of  it  if  he  had  lived  to  see  of  it  what  we  have  seen  during  the  last 
thirty  or  for^  yeare  1  With  all  his  faults  we  respect  him,  because  we 
believe  him  to  have  been  an  honest  man. 

Writing  from  Canterbury  in  17W8,  Mr.  Carter  says  : — "  In  the  cathe- 
dnl  the  fine  monument  of  Archbishop  Warfaam  has  lately  been  beau- 
tified, an  ominous  term  in  the  earn  of  an  aiitiquai;  !  tbe  literal  meaning  of 
which  is  the  whitewaabing,  painting,  pewing,  mutilating,  and  alieriiq; 
the  several  parts  and  arrangements  of  our  ancient  churches.  In  the 
above  monument  this  modernizing  system  has  much  transformed  it. 
The  tomb,  whereon  lay  the  statue  of  the  Archbishop,  stooti  with  its 
head  abntting  against  the  west  end  within  the  monument,  leaving  suffi- 
cient room  not  only  for  a  passage  from  a  door  on  the  north  ude,  which 
gave  admittance  from  the  adjoining  buildings,  but  from  a  small  altar  at 
the  east  end,  tome  of  its  appendages  remaining,  as  the  uasin  for  the  holy 
water,  niches  for  the  utensils  of  the  altar,  vestiges  of  the  table,  Ac. 
Kow  tbia  door  and  the  altar  appendages  have  been  obliterated,  and  the 
statue  and  tomb  moved  into  tho  centre  of  the  monument,  leaving  an 
equal  space  on  each  side.  Here,  they  say,  they  have  improved  the 
design  of  the  monument,  by  making  the  several  parts  mote  uniform. 
Allowing  this  pretence,  yet  bave  they  not  in  this  innwatioD  destroyed  a 
link  of  the  history  of  this  cathedral  f 
A  very  full  and  inteieetisg  description  is  given  of  the  Abbe;  Choieh 
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of  Weatminster  in  1799.  Ite  then  condition  elionld  be  oorapftred  in 
detail  vith  ite  prewnt.  Tho  aacient  palace  of  tbe  Kings  ot  Eogl&nd. 
tben  nefttly  adjoining,  hu  also  received  a  mont  careful  tamj.  The 
deacription  of  what  remained  of  the  palace  after  the  fira  in  the  time  ot 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  the  aboTe-meutioned  date  ahawa  tliat  it  must  have 
been  a  superb  residence.  The  apartments  then  exieting  are  fully  detailed, 
as  are  also  the  magnificent  piecea  of  tape*try  with  which  the  rooms  wen 
adorned.  ThiB  ie  of  great  interest,  for  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  exista. 
The  great  firs  of  1834  consumed  what  the  farmer  fire  had  spared,  and 
^e  Housea  of  Parliament  have  been  built  on  ite  aite.  We  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  eo  painstaking  and  accurate  a  deecription  aa  that  fumiahed 
by  Mr.  Garter. 

He  seems  to  hsTo  visited  all  the  more  important  buildings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  reported  on  them.  We  find  notes,  more  or  less 
extensive,  on  the  Abbeys  of  Bermoudeoy,  Coverham,  Fountains, 
Howden,  Jervanx,  Kirkstalf,  Msrgam,  St.  Albans,  St.  Mary,  ¥ork, 
Selby,  Waltham,  and  WestniinstfiT ;  the  Cathedrals  of  Bristol,  Canter- 
bury, Chichester,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  LlandafE,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Kipon,  Rochester,  St.  Albans,  St  Davids,  Southwell, 
Winchester,  and  Tork ;  the  Castles  of  Abergavenny,  Cardiff,  Garew, 
Conishorough,  Knaresborongh,  Middleham,  Ifewark,  Poroheater,  Kaby, 
Raglan,  Warwick,  Windsor,  and  many  others,  together  with  iunumpr- 
able  other  places  of  note.  He  gives  a  sad  account,  generally,  of  what 
ha  saw,  but  in  some  instances  he  was  able  to  write  in  glowing  terms 
of  jMtisfaction.  His  reports  would  afford  many  extracts  of  considerable 
interest  had  we  apace,  and  we  would  eommend  the  volume  to  the  perusal 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Architecture  and  Antiquities. 

Ur.  Carter  exprossea  his  feelings  in  the  following  passage  : — "  Some 
few  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  concern  which  I  express  from  the 
preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  kingdom,  which  a  renegade 
antiquary  lately  told  me  '  in  public  were  but  a  parcel  of  old  walla  and 
tmropery  !'  I  presume  to  express  myself  a  real  antiquary ;  I  venerate 
the  history  of  my  couutry,  I  venerate  the  names  of  the  great,  the  warlike, 
and  the  good  of  former  tinies ;  I  venerate  those  astonishing,  those 
magnificent  fabricks,  those  enchinting  monumental  memorials,  which 
they  have  left  behind  them  as  proofs  of  their  enlightened  geains  and 
skill  1  Thus  far  as  an  antiquary,  but  as  an  artist,  who  from  my  earliest 
years  have  been  in  the  babit  of  constantly  admiring  their  sublime  per^ 
foimances,  in  critically  surveying  and  rainut.ely  copying  of  tbem,  I 
cannot  but  feel  in  the  most  sensible  degree  any  innovation  made  in  their 
arrangement,  or  any  deatruction  made  in  their  several  parts.  And, 
however  weak  my  eflbrta  may  be  in  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  point  ont  to  the  pubhc  the  pursuits  of  architectural  innovation,  and 
to  stay  its  iron  hand,  yet  I  am  confident  my  efforts  will  not  be  entirely 
in  vain.  In  this  consideration  I  shall  continue  to  bring  forward  the 
observations  which  I  hav«  made  in  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
thia  purpose." 
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OuMRSw  OauBOa,  Chntnmii. i im— .Tlnrin g  tho  TOcent re-boildingof 
Oumrew  Ghiinth  in  Camborlaad,  the  ef^f  is  stone  of  a  ladj  in 
a  wimple,  with  a  little  dog  at  her  head  and  another  at  her  teat, 
was  found  buried  under  the  floor,  near  where  the  ohaooel  arch  should 
have  been,  had  one  existed.  This  effigy  must  represent  either  Ajm 
de  Derwentwater,  the  first  wife,  or  Joane  Gemet,  the  second  wife  of 
William  de  Dacre  who,  in  1313,  had  licence  to  crenellato  Dunwallooht 
Castle  in  Gumrew.  Joane  was  the  heiress  who  brought  great  I^nca- 
shireeetates  to  the  Dacres.  She  died  in  131S  and  wim  which  datethe 
coetume  of  the  effigy  agrees. 

Two  effigies  which  have  been  long  f  oi^fotten  in  a  garden,  have  been 
pat  into  Great  Salkeld  churchyard.  They  represent  Antony  Hutton 
and  his  wife:  hewa«  a  Master  in  Chancery  and  died  in  1637.  They  had 
a  magnifioont  monument  in  Penrith  church,  which  was  turned  out  when 
this  edifice  was  re-built  in  1720.  Since  that  time  the  effigies  hare  been 
enoeed  to  the  air  and  are  now  moss-grown  and  weather  worn.  The 
lady  wears  a  mfi  and  large  steeres  ;  he  is  in  legal  costome  and  gown 
wi^  long  sleeres  and  crackling  on  the  ahonlders. 

Two  other  travelled  effigies  are  those  in  Ainstable  church,  near 
Salkeld,  to  John  Aglionby  and  Katherine  Denton  his  wife.  They 
were  removed  from  St.  Cuthbert's  Ohuroh,  Carlisle,  when  it  was  re- 
built in  1778. 

A  Book  os  Facsihilbs  of  Inoises  Slabs  os  tee  Continbnt  of 
Ettbope  ;  by  the  Hot.  F.  Greeny. — We  had  the  pleasure  on  a  former 
occasion  {Jmiraal  vol.  xlii,  p.  123),  of  noticing  Mr.  Creeny's  "  Monu- 
mental Brasses  on  the  Continent  of  Europe," — a  "monumental" 
work, — and  now  we  announce  the  forthcoming  appearance  of  another 
volume,  smaller,  indeed,  in  size,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  aa 
-  much  interest  as  its  predecessor.  In  some  respecte  "  Incised  Blabs  " 
will  be  a  more  valuable  work  than  "  Monumental  Brasses,"  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  record, — of  "  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burn- 
ing,"— because,  as  the  learned  Didron  said  some  years  ago  "the 
beautiful  stone  engravings  ....  are  being  effaced  every  day  under  the 
feet  of  the  faithful"  It  this  was  the  case  on  the  Continent,  much 
more  has  it  been  so  in  latter  days  in  England,  as  regards  effaoement, 
where,  not  only  the  eager  feet  of  the  faithful,  bat,  what  has  been 
unhappily,  mwsh  worse,  the  vicious  hands  of  the  "lestorers"  have 
been  busy. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reverting  to  Mr,  Creeny's  book  on 
a  futnie  oooasion.      In  the  meantime  we  shall  content  ounelves  with 
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iulotmiug  our  readen  that  the  new  Tolome  will  contun  between 
fift^  and  sixty  ftiU-p&s:e  UIuatiationB,  15  in.  b;  11  in.,  wiUi  deecriptiTe 
notes,  at  the  very  moder&te  costof  £1  Is.  Od.,  to  be  raised  after  publi- 
oation  to  £1  lis.  6d.,  and  that  names  of  aubacriberv  ahould  be  sent 
without  delay  to  the  author,  St,  Michael  at  Thorn,  Norwich. 

AsomTEcrrnBE  of  thb  BKNAiaeABCS  m  Eholaxd,  illustrated  by  a 
Beriee  of  views  and  details,  from  buildings  erected  between  the  years 
1560-1630,  with  historical  and  critical  texts;  by  J.  Alfred  Gotch, 
F.S.A.,  P.E.I.B.A.,  aasistod  by  W.  Talbot  Brown,  A.E.I.B. A, —Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  Mr.  Ootcb's 
ohanoing  volume  on  the  buildings  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  will  at 
once  recognize  that  the  treatment  of  so  large  a  subjent  as  that  of  the 
Architecture  of  the  Benaissance  in  England  has  fallen  into  hands  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  it.  It  recmires,  in  fact,  a  man  whose  pen  is  as 
good  as  his  pencil;  Mr,  Gotch  ahall  speak  for  himself.  In  his 
prospectus  he  says  :— 

"  Although  the  Architecture  of  the  Benaissanoe  in  other  countriee 
has,  during  the  last  tew  yeare,  received  much  attention,  and  been 
oqpionsl^  LUustrated,  but  little  has  been  recently  attempted  towards 
illustratmg  the  remains  of  the  same  period  in  England,  and  there 
■eems  some  danger  lest  in  the  study  of  the  multitude  of  forogn 
examples  presented  to  us,  the  contemporaiy  buildings  in  oar  wSat 
should  be  neglected ;  yet  the  reign  of  Mizabeth  was  a  time  of  great 
building  activity,  and  was  marked,  both  by  the  growth  of  that 
general  desire  for  domestic  comfort  which  is  ao  pronounced  a  char- 
aoteristio  of  the  English  race,  and  in  many  cases  by  a  lavish  display 
of  magnificence  in  house-building  befitting  (and  even  more  than  be- 
fitting) the  wealth  and  position  of  the  builders.  The  desire  for 
domestic  comfort  led  to  the  erection  or  the  re-modelling  of  a  vast 
number  of  houses,  from  those  of  successful  tradesmen  to  those  of 
high  State  of&ciala ;  whilst  the  desire  for  display  led  great  noblemen 
to  vie  one  with  the  other  in  the  extent  and  splendour  of  ibo  palaces 
they  erected.  From  one  end  of  the  laud  to  the  other  rish  man  built, 
adorning  their  houses  with  an  infinite  variety  of  detail,  dictated  by 
local  conditions  of  material  or  modes  of  workmanship,  but  all  con- 
forming to  the  new  style,  which  had  found  its  way  to  every  part  of 
England,  sometimes  uirou^h  France,  sometimes  through  Um  Low 
Oountries,  and  sometimes  direct,  from  the  main  source  ol  all  artistic 
iiupiration  of  the  time — Italy;  but  in  planting  itself  on  English  soil 
the  new  style  assumed  diatmctly  English  oharaoteristios,  which  it 
retained  until  it  became  submerged  beneath  the  advancing  tide  of 
universal  Olassic.  Many  of  these  buildings,  stately,  picturesque, 
and  rich  in  beautiful  detail,  both  inside  and  oui^  remain  to  us  to  show 
how  problems  of  design  were  solved,  which,  in  their  main  oonditaooa, 
oome  up  for  solution  in  the  present  day," 

The  bringing  out  of  a  work  of  thia  kind  is  a  very  diflacent  matter 
to  what  it  was  m  the  days  of  Bichardson,  and  Nash,  With  no  idea  of 
depreciating  what  was  so  well  done,  at  that  time,  we  may  look 
forward  with  agreeable  anticipations  to  the  carrying  out  of  Mr. 
Gotch's  labours  inasmuch  as  many  of  his  illustrations  will  be  produced 
by  the  Phototype  process  direct  from  the  photograph,  thus  giving 
illustrations  witn  such  minute  a4wuracy  as  would  baffle  the  srtiatic 
:  o^abiliti«B  of  ev«i  Mr.  Gotch  hims^.    There  will  alM  be  sheets  of 
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meaanred  details  reprodooed  by  photo-lithograpliy  from  special 
drawings,  as  well  aa  numerous  sketches,  plans,  and  profiles  of 
mouldings,  introdooed  into  the  letterpress.  The  author's  hand 
being  thus  relieved,  Mb  mind  will  be  free  to  deal  with  the  letterpress 
iQ  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  as  be  soweU  knows  bow. 
to  do. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  six  ports,  folio  ( 19  iu.  by  14  ia.),  each 
oontnining  twenty-one  plates,  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  which  will  be 
reproduo^  from  specially  taken  photographa  Price  to  eubscribera 
£l  la.  the  part.  No.  I.  was  issued  iu  October,  1890.  Names 
should  be  sent  without  delay  to  Mr.  1.  B.  Batofanl,  52,  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Thk  Beokelby  Chastses. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Charters 
preserved  in  the  Muniment  Boom  of  Berkeley  Castle. — -With  the  sanction 
of  Lord  ritzhardinge,  it  is  proposed  in  this  volume  to  give  abort 
descriptions  of  about  one  thousand  Charters  and  other  records  com- 
prieea  in  the  extensive  collections  at  Berkeley  Castle,  selected 
especially  for  their  historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  A  few  of  the 
ear'ieat  and  most  important  will  be  printed  in  fulL 

The  series,  which  dates  back  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy, 
consists  of  numerous  Boyal  Charters,  originnl  deeds  relating  to  St. 
Aufustine's  Abbey,  Bristol;  St.  Peter'a,  Gloucester;  Ki^iswood 
Abbey;  and  other  Beligioua  Houses,  and  are  illustrative  of  the 
^ne^nee  of  the  noble  families  of  FitzhardiugOj  Berkeley,  Belgrave, 
Oifford,  Lacy,  Mowbray,  Segrave,  etc.,  and  their  nrntches. 

The  volume  will  also  contain  descriptions  of  some  selected  State 
Papers,  letters  of  royal  and  eminent  persons,  aa  well  as  some  extracts 
from  court  and  accompt  rolls,  some  few  of  which  refer  to  the  histoiy  of 
King  Edward  II. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  who  visited  Berkeley  Castle  on 
August  19th,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  noble  display  of  Docu- 
ments, concemiug  which,  thanks  to  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr,  J. 
H.  Jeayes,  tbey  learned  not  a  little  during  thoir  brief  stay,  are  about 
to  be  made  more  publicly  known.  Mr.  Jeayes  announces  that  his 
Descriptive  Catalogue  in  royal  Svo.,  price  10s.  6d.,  will  be  published 
by  subscription  early  in  1S91.  Names  of  subsorib era  may  be  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Jeffries,  Oanynge  Buildings,  Bedcllff  Street,  Bristol, 

EocKiKOHAM  Castlb,  AND  piE.WATaoKS, — Mr,  C.  Wise  annouocea 
the  forthcoming  publioation  of  a  work  upon  a  historic  oastle  that  has 
more  than  once  been  treated  of  in  the  Journal,  and  elsewhere.  We 
shall  be  glad  inleed  to  see  these  scattered  notices  brought  together. 
And  what  a  histoiy  Boolcingham  bos!  "Bovi"  had  hts  stron^old 
here,  on  the  lull  of  the  burn,  in  the  days  of  King  Edward.  Here 
the  Congueio^with  his  unerring  eye  ordered  a  (^wtle  to  be  built. 
Hither  came  Hufus,  to  confer  with  the  masterful  A"""!"*;  in  1095, 
and  ou  many  other  occasions,  attracted  by  the  delights  of  the  Forest, 
— Gloving  the  red  deer  "  as  though  he  was  their  father  " ;  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  here  in  1 1 94  ;  the  ablest  of  the  Angevin  Kings  constantly ; 
Henry  III.  also;  the  great  Edward  mca«  than  once  sojourned 
on  the  eminence  overlooking  the  green  vale  ot  the  Welland,  and 
Edwari  III.  attested  many  writs  at  Soddngbam.  The  histoiy  of  the 
forest,  and  its  constables,  teems  with  interest,  and  if  that  ot  the 
oastle  in  its  early  architectural  renuina,  is,  in  Bome  respects,  ^nitfl  tt» 
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attractive  aa  maay  like  fortretwes,  its  later  arohitaotaFal  butot?  under 
the  Watsone  is  still  more  so,  inasmucli  as  it  haealw&ys  been  inhabited. 
An  account  o(  the  family  of  the  present  owner,  drawn  from  Drigi&al 
familj  documents,  and  a  chapter  on  the  castle  aa  it  now  is,  by 
"Q,  L.  W.,"  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  Northamptonshire  history. 
The  latter  in  particular,  aa  it  will  come  from  the  pen  of  the  worthy 
descendant  of  that  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  who  wrote  in  letten  of  gold,  stlU 
remaining;  on  the  beams  of  the  great  hall  "  thb  :  howbx  :  ssaij.  bk  : 

PaUXBTXD :  Aire :  mtVKB  :  wn. :  DKOAYB :  WHSAEX :  THX  AUaOETIB  1 OOD :  IS : 

HOROKXd;aiii>sksvzd:datb:bt:dayx:  1679  "  Names  of  subscribers 
to  "Bockiii^am Castle,  and  the  Watsons"  crown  4to,  15b.  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  EUiot  Btock,  62,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 

Old  Worcestbb. — A  committee  has  been  formed  topreserve  the 
old  half-timbered  Qalleried  House  in  the  Trinity.  T&b,  the  only 
remaining  building  of  the  bind  in  Worcester,  happens  to  fall  in  the 
line  of  certain  street  improTcmenta,  which  necessitate  either  ita 
deetructioD,  or  its  removal  to  immediately-adjacent  ground,  one  yard 
outside  its  original  site,  offered  by  the  Corporation.  The  committee 
have  it  in  contemplation, — if  they  succeed  in  obtaining  the  funds 
necessary  (about  £200),  to  remove,  and  thus  save  this  relic  of  old 
Worcester, — to  fit  and  furnish  theplace  so  as  to  rep«sent  a  Worcester 
Home  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  cannot  imagine  that  Worcester 
will  lack  the  necessary  public  spirit  for  the  preservation  of  a  mediseval 
relic,  which,  under  the  proposed  very  sensible  arrangement,  would 
prove  a  constant  source  of  gratificatian  and  instruction  to  the  denizens 
of  and  visitors  to  the  "  Faithful  City." 

ToB  Laxb  DwELLnfQS  OP  EcROFE. — We  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  long  looked  for  book  by  Dr.  Hunro,  being 
the  Shind  lectures  in  Arclieeology  for  I88S  has  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  evident  from  a  cursory  glance  that  this  laborious  and  monumental 
work,  with  its  two  thousand  illustrations,  at  once  places  Dr.  Hunro  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  prehistoric  arcbseologists  of  Europe.  We 
shall  have  occasion  in  the  next  Journal  to  call  attention  in  detail  to 
this  valuable  contribution  to  prehistoric  literature.  In  the  mean  time 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Bhind  lectures  of  1688  have 
made  their  appearance  before  the  world. 

YiaiT  OF  THS  IiTBTrruTR  TO  EDiKnuitaH  nr  1891 — Fboposed  Exm- 
smon  or  Hebaij}kt. — We  understand  that  in  connection  with  the 
visit  to  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of  1891  of  the  Boyal  Archseological 
Institute,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  heraldry  in  its 
various  aspects.  A  very  fine  exhibitiou  of  this  kind  was  held  at 
Berlin  in  1SS2,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  which  will  be 
held  in  Great  Britain.  It  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  housed  in  the  recently 
opened  buildings  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
munificent  gift  to  the  nation  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Findlay.  Mr,  BalFour  Paul, 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,  acts  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  is  in 
course  of  being  formed ;  Mr.  Boss,  Marchmont  Herald,  undertdes 
the  secretaryship  of  the  historical  section  of  the  exhibition ;  while 
Dr.  B.  Anderson,  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  Curator  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  are  at  the  head  of  the  decorative  section,  a 
part  of  the  collection  Which  will  appeal  with  effect  to  artists.  A 
series  of  drawings  and  reproductions  of  painted  and  other  heraldic 
-  decorations  of  cud  BootlisE  caatles  and  mansionfl  is  to  be  prepare 
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under  the  directum  of  Hr,  Thomas  Bobs,  architect,  the  joint  author  of 
" The  CofltellBted  and  Domestic  Arohitectuie  of  Scotland;"  while  Mr. 
Stewart  Smith  euperistends  the  production  of  a  set  of  photographs 
illustrating  examples  of  exterior  heraldic  sculpture  tfiroughout 
Scotland.  Mr.  A.^7,  Inglis  is  honorary  treasurer  to  the  exhibition, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  eumcient  subscriptions  may  be  forthoomii^  to 
enable  the  committee  to  organize  a  thoroughly  reprefientatire 
exhibition. 

Abchitsotueal  Studibs  in  Fbakcs,  hy  the  late  Ber.  J.  L.  Petit. — ^A. 
new  edition  of  this  picturesque  volume  has  long  been  wanted  and  we 
are  Terr  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons  nave  lately  brought  it 
out.  The  wide  range  of  Mr.  Petit's  obserrationa,  the  wonderful 
grasp  he  had  of  his  subject,  the  power  of  his  mind,  and  the  facility 
and  unapprochable  oharm  of  his  pencil  will  be  fiesb  in  the  memories 
ot  the  elder  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  Ret.  Qbbttli^  I.  Chesteb  writes: — "X  tear  that  I  did  not 
make  it  clear  in  my  paper  on  the  sculptures  <rf  Oriental  design  in 
Herefordahire,  (see  p.  140),  uihen  the  roundels  containing  Bee  and  the 
Cyncephalus  Ape  are  situated  on  the  north  doorway  of  Bredwardine 
church.  They  are  not  at  the  t^p  of  the  arch,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
flat  stone  which  supports  it  and  lorms  the  base  of  the  tympanum. 

"  Lately  visiting  the  wonderful  Norman  church  of  Kilpeck,  also  in 
Herefordelure,  I  observed  that  a  cone-bearing  Tree  of  Life  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  tympanum  of  the  richly  sculptured  south  doorway, 
and  the  same  subject  occurs  also  on  the  northern  monolithio  pillar  of 
the  chancel  arch.'* 
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Canona  Aahby,  picture  board  itummy,  S15 
CaDterbary,An^biahop  Walter,  diaooTpry 
of  hia  tomb  at,  270  ;  ailk  olothing 
and  relica,  272 
OaractacuB,  Britiah  King,  44 
Carmelitea  at  Coventry,  23 
Carmelitaa,  at  Hutne,  103 
Carliale  Cathedra],  carvinga  of  montha, 

224 
Carliale,    picture     board    dummlea    of 

GrvnadiarB  at,  315,  321 
Carliale,  Roman  inacribed  lamp,  297 
Carliale,  IMoceean   Eiatory  of,  by  R.  3> 
FeignaoD,  180 ;  Hiatory  of,  by  H. 
Creighton,  130 
Carliale,  Hiatoric  Towna,  by  Craighton, 

M.,  180 
Qirranburgh,  Roman  ioacribed  altar,  2Q4 
Carter,   John,  Architect,  oontributor  to 
the  Gontlemon'a  Hagaaine,  remarka 
on  hia  deaign  of  Clerkenwell  Seaaions 
Houae,  434  ;  hia  remarka  on  Canter- 
bury    Cathedral,    435,    and    other 
places,  436 
Carthuaiana  at  Coventry,  25 
Caatle  Acre,  deacribed  by  A.  Hartahome, 
I ;  Buccesaively  a  Soman,  Saion,  and 
Norman  work,  1,  2 ;  held  by   Eari 
Warren,  3  ;    ita    buttrcaesa,  8  ;  ita 
written  history  ia  alight,  8 
Castor  Ware  in  Uusaums,  233,  242 
Catharine,  Saint,  Chapet,  Quildford,  59 
Catawood,  old  houae,  360 
Cawaton  Oh.,  paint«d  acreen,  67,  83,  71 
Ceswlin,  808 

Centuiiol  atone  found  at  Cheater,  268 
Celtic  forma  of  ornament  pt«VMHwe  of, 

isa 

Chaiua,  banging  crimiuala  in,  421 

Chaina  ot  8.  Peter,  S84 

Chair,  andcnt,  at  Liuoohl  Minster,  40S 

Chalice,  form  of,  60 

Chalice  with  two  handlai,  54 

Chalices,   old,    their   diaappearaaoe    ao- 

oounted  for,  60 
Cbalioea,  remarka  on,  426 — 131 
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ChATenage,  old  houBC,  360 

CbiTleimore  Uanor,  21 

Chedworth   Ron»n  VU]>,  SOS,  384,  S6S, 

423 
Cbeny,  J.  L.,  hia  book  on  SUfford  in 

Olden  Times,  432 
ChtaUr,  Rer.  Qrarille  I.,  exhibiU  impls- 
mentt   from    Qreece,  Aati    Uinor, 
Syria,  Erapt,  Sicily,  and  ItiJy,  316, 
and  miSU)  wal,  S15;  hi<  notice  cf 
iculptum    of    oriental     design    at 
Bradwardine  and  Hocxaa,  Uersfoid- 
ibin,  140,  431,  441 
Cheitar,  RoQUW  inicripiion^  243  ;  Roman 
iucribod  plat«  of  lead,  252  ;  Roman 
centujial  atone  at,  25S ;  Roman  walla 
with  map,  243  ;  acheme  fur  eicava- 
tirau  at,  192 
Cbeaterholme,   Roman    inacribed    mils- 
atone,  26G 
Cluaten,  Raman  inacripliotia,  290,  SSI, 
SS2,  203;  Roman    leml  seal,   208; 
Roman  inacribed  lampa,  234 
China,  ailk  from  in  12th  oentury,  272 
Church  plata,  aee  Plate 
Church-plai«  of  Leicesterahire,  by  Rev. 

A.  TroUope,  426 
Cinerary  Urn  in  Hr.  Joalin'a  Uua.,  2)2 
Cirenoeeter,  Roman  inacrip.,  23S 
Civil-war  tract,  paper  on,  422 
Ciria,  meaning  of  m  certain  inacriptiona, 

S9S 
ClaAaon,    Richard,   aurve;    of     Hulne 

Pnoi7,  in  15S7,  lOS 
Cley  Ch.,  Norfolk,  iron  work,  133 
Colt^eeter,    Roman   inacribed     cinnrary 
urn,  242  ;   Roman  inacribed  lamps, 
241  I  Roman  urn  of  Upohurch  ware, 
241 ;  Homui  inacribed  teeaars,  241  ; 
Boman  inacribed  Cutor  ware,  242; 
Roman  inacriptiona,   240,  241,  Ur. 
Joalyn'sMuaeuni,  242 
Colophon,  circular  implement  from,  316 
Coloured  statuary  found  at  Athena,  347, 
8M 


Communion,  Puritan  mode  of,  51 

Coninagil,  Britiab  King,  304 

Conatantinople,  Ch.  of  Aghia  Sofia,  233 

Corfu,  Ch.  of  Bt.  Sonipater,  283 

Comhille,  Reginald  de.  273 

Cornwall,  Richaid  EarL  of,  Anna  in 
Obuoeater  Cathedral,  311 

Cotteawold  Hilla,  Olouceaterahire,  arch- 
EBolosy  of,  363 

County  Hotel  Company,  Carliale,  exhibit 
picture  board  dummiea,  315,  S21 

Coven^a,  Roman  inscribed  altar,  265 

Coventry,  monastic  institution,  deaeribed 
by  W.  Q.  Fretton,  17  ;  Hos)>ital  of 
Bt.  John,  20  ;  FnmcLacana  or  Grey 
FriaiB,  21 ;  White  Friara,  22  ;  Bab- 
beUk  chapel,  24  ;  CarUiuidu]  Hon 
a>itei7,  25 ;  Ford'a  Hospital,  2S 


Cow  faithinss,  253 

Coi,   Rev.  Dr.   J.   C,   1 . 

remiiinB  exhibited,  found  in  Deepd«Is 

Cave,  Buxton,  175 
Cox,  Rev.  Dr.  J.   C,  Vcaica  shaped  Seal 

of  Amber  found  in  stone  ooffln  at 

Old  Halton  Prioiy,  175 
Cranboume  (or   Cranbome]   monaatarr, 

291 
Creaks,  North,  hammer  beams,  70 
Creeny,  Rev.  F.,  new  volume  on  Incised 

8Ub«,  437 
Creighton,  U.   Carliale,  Historic  Towoa, 

180 
Croydon,  Cranmer'a  oonntry  reaidenoe, 

Cumberland,  Hiatory  by  Fei^aon,  ISO 
Cumrew  Ch.,  CmnberUnd,  sfBgiea  tnnoA 
there,  437 


Dalaton,  Cumberland,  Uonum.  InacripL, 
819 

Dartmouth  ch.  16th  cent,  hinges,  138 

Darmstadt,  muaeum  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties 886,  and  notea  387,  395,  896, 
397 ;  mosaic  pavement  oompoMd  tt 
marble  and  glaaa,  397 

Davis,  C.  T.,  on  monnmratal  bnaea  of 
Qlouceeterahire,  423 

Dawtry,  family,  90 

De  Clare,  family,  290,  2SG,  800 

DeerhuTBt,  early  Saion  Ch.,  859,  410, 
420 

Deepdale  cave,  Roman  remaina,  176 

Dene,  Archbiahop,  arms  of,  812 

Deqrham,  battle  of .  803 

Dereham,  east,  painted  church  roof,  73 

Derham,  Elias  de,  273 

Deepencer,  family,  29B,  2B8,  312  ;  Lord, 
hia  will,  65 

Diateia,  a  "ptensd"  ornamented  cup, 
note  392 

Dineir  Church,  on  Ottoman  Ry.,  2S1 

Diodetianopolia,  9 

Diatafi,  Sabt,  day  of,  320 

Doherty,  J.   J.,  on  belb,  tbsir  hiatory 


I,  55 
Dorington,  Sir  John,  inaugural  address  at 

the  Qloucester  meeting,  359 — 368 
DniBUa,  Dniaa,  Drasilla,  210,  211 
Dryden,  Sir  H.,   exhiUts  tracing  of  a 

picture  beard  dummy,  816 
Dudda  founds  Tewkeabuiy   monaaterr, 

291 
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Eadrio,  Abbot  of  Qlouoeetar,  806 
EarthiroTk,  Shoebur?  omip,  Eaaex,  78 
E>^  Ward,  Norwich,  71 
Edmbiufch,    piopoied    meetins   of    the 

Inititute,  and  eihibitdon  of  Henkldi; 

there,  440 
Bdmrd  the  ConfoKor,  69 
Eilward  I.,  at  Caitle  Acre,  8 ;  Edward 

II.,  tomb  at  Olouoeater,  808 
Edward  TI.,  approprutati  chorch   pUte, 

46,  EO 
Edward  YL'b  fint  relormed  praver  book, 

277 
Edmund.  Saint,  89 
Effigiea   found    at    Cumrew  uod  Qreat 

SiiUeld,  437  ;  Emitciated  efflg;,  SOD ; 

othen,  2S9 ;  orou  leased,  95 
Egypt,  preserratioD  of  Antiquitiea,  2S6 
EgjpUui  Antiquitiei  Pihibited  b;  Eev. 

O-  I.  Cbeeter,  316 
EgTptJan    AntiquitiM,    Me   Fstri«,    bm 

Sphinx 
Eigelitein  or  Eiobelstein,  a  Roman  tower 

at  HajoDot,  209 
Eleanor,  her  tomb  in  Weetminater  Abbey, 


488 

Bntadated  effigy,  Tewkeabary,  800 
Epheuw,  St  John's  Ch.,  284 
EtruKsn  ocdlar  and  ear-ring,  317 
Erana,  A.  J.  diaooTeriett  mentioned,  2SB  ; 

naeaiohea   in    Illyricum,    20S ;   on 

Celtic  bnriab,  344,  3G2 
BX,  and  EZTB.  in  inscriptions  eipMned, 

895,  396 
Eye,  loss  of  by  a  Bomao  soldier,  compen- 

ution  tor,  394 


Felizitowe,  Roman  Eeals,  263 

Ferguson,  R.  S.  on  picture  board  dummiee 
□f  Qrenadiers  at  Cailisle,  SIG,  S21 ; 
hii  Hitlory  of  Cumberland,  ISO  j  his 
Diooeaui  Bistory  of  Cu-lisle,  180 

Fibulie  found  near  Rome,  817 

Fir  oonea  and  branched  trees  in  Asiyrian 
Bculpturee,  alao  in  Harefordshire, 
141,  'i42 

Fitz  Hamoa,  291 

Rti  Peter,  Geoffrey,  271 

Fonta  mentioned,  224  and  see  Tof  treea. 

Ford,  William,  Ma^or  of  CoTentry,  26 

Fowler,  J.,  on  carvinga  at  Carliate  Cath., 
224 ;  and  others,  22S,  223 

F«i,  Mr.  O.  E-,  deacribes  Chedwortli 
Roman  villa,  428 ;  Hemoir  on  painted 
(Creena  and  roofsof  Norfolk  (lurches, 
6S  )  and  method  of  painting  them, 
74 ;  Hat  of  p«mt«r'a  nuoea,  7E 


s.  445 

Fisnoiacuu,  at  Coren^,  81 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  alten 

the  Arms  of  the  See,  311 
Freahfleld,     E.,     Opening     address    to 

Antiquarian   section   at   Olouoealsr 

meetmg,  268 
Fretton,  W,  O.,  on  monaitic  insUtulJoiu 

of  Covantiy,  17 
Fritton  Ch.,  punted  screen,  66 
FrontinuB,    water     supply,    in    andent 

Britain,  102 
FuloheriuB,   Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  pio- 

pheaiea  deal^  of  William  II.,  306 


Oarland,  remoral  from  the  head,  symboli- 
cal meaning  of,  note  386 

Gavel,  land-gnrel  meutioDed,  862 

Oetnoti  held  at  Glo'ster,  305 

QeDtlemon's  Hagoone  ikbrary,  Bibliogra- 
phical notes,  18S 

Qeratd,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  201 

Qlan  Teasel,  Roman,  in  British  Ifoa., 
237  ;  bottie  in  Quildholl  Hus.,  237  ; 
found  at  York,  260 

QleTum  the  ancient  Qlo'ater,  363,  364 

Qlue  made  from  £sb,  used  in  cbumh 
paintings,  74 

Qlonceater,  origin  of  the  name,  806 ;  in 
tJie  Roman  period,  302 ;  rental  of 
all  housee  there  in  1445,  noljoe  of, 
318,  362  ;  historic  memories  o^  302 ; 
Gemots  held  there,  SOB  ;  civic 
insignia  described,  869 ;  charters 
mentioned,  36S  ;  dvic  seal  extra- 
isry   devioe,  371;  Sir  Thou 


BeU, 


371; 


described,  371,  372,  374;  maoes 
altered  at  the  Restoration,  875 ; 
civic  sword  described,  376. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  306  ;  described  by 
Frof.  Hiddleton,  410  ;  niiBei«re  se«U 
there,  ^26  ;  encsustiB  tiles,  311 

Glouceeter  Abbey,  arms  of,  311 

Gloucester,  Honour  of,  291 

Qloucester,  annual  meeting  at,  Inangnral 
nddresa  by  Sir  John  Doni^ton, 
359 ;  address  st  ArchitectunJ  seotioti, 
342  ;  address  st  Antiquarian  section, 
268;  address  at  Historical  sectitHi, 
302;  remarks  by  Earl  Parey,  418; 
reception  by  the  Biahop,  415  ;  dvio 
insignia  and  msciea  described  by  Hr> 
W.  U.  St.  John  Hope,  369 ; 
Archeeotogical  studiea  at  Oxford  by 
Frof.  Burrows,  351. 

Qlouetister,  the  Dean  of,  address  st  the 
Historical  Section,  Gloucester  meet- 
ing, 302,  419 

Gloucester,  Almeric  Devereux,  Earl  of, 
295  ;  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  295  ;  lUohard, 
Earl  of,  295  ;  Robert  Consul,  Eari  of. 
292;  Waium  File  Count,  Earl  ot,295 
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aioiiuat«nhlre  ArduMlocji  raaurfai  on, 

by  Sir  J.  DorinKton,  SCB 
QloacMtcnhire,    old    hou«w  uid    ins*, 

tnentioiied,  3S0 — 892 
Oomtne,  Q.   L.,   Gbntlsiiuui'i 


OlMt  Salkeld  efflna,  iS7 

aTeudier,  date  1714— 17£7,  pictiiraa  of, 

at  Cwlkle,  3S1 
OuMt,  Dr.,  on  the  Roman  panage  of  the 

Thames,  43— 4S,  notes 
Guildford,  St.   Cutherine'a  cbapel,  puz- 

iling  doorwajg  eipluned,  £9,  S3 
Qu;  de  Biyan,  moauuuDtal  et&gj  with 

me  kind  of  aimour,  29B 


Halea,  J(^,  of  Ccnattiy,  20,  23 
Hanging  and  quarUring  a  priaat,  433 
Huiging  in  cbidDi  of  orimiiudi,  43! 
Haole;  Cartle,  S12 

HanuoD,  Hr.  J.  P.,  Anf^o-Norniui 
onument  compared  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  HSa,  with  illustrationB,  143, 
177,  316 
Hartthoitie,  A.,  d«acribea  Cutle  Acre,  1  ; 
Tewkeabnry  Abbej-,  2M  ;  Heci<^ 
CD  hanging  criminala  in  chaina,  4S1 
HAVerfield,  F.,  Roman  iiucriptiont  found 

iu  Britain  in  ISgS— ISSO,  229 
Beddemheim.  Uithraic  tablet,  873 
Hermann,  Coloual  Statue,  203,  note 
Hertford,  Ricbaid  De  Clara,  Earl  of.  205 
nertlond,  J.,  tilea,  Qlouoeirt«T  Cath.  312 
Hildseheim,  aa  ■  Roman  atation,  403 
Hillington,  Norfolk,  etone  quarr;,  1S9 
Hilton,  J.,  remarks  on  Institute's  finances, 

and  Indei,  418 
Hiist,  Rev.  J.,  on  the  Loca^on  and  treat- 
of  the  Slewed  Eucharist  In  mediieva] 
churchea,  with  remarks  on  a  platform 
in  Tonstead  church,  81 
Bittite  Heal,  21S  ;  ideographa,  21S,  217 
Hodgkin,  Ur.,  on  (be  PfaUgraben,  384 
BogTBu^k,  Roman  Koad,  61 
Hope,  W.  H.    St.   John,   on   the  dnc 
inaiguia,  at  Olouoeeter,  with  letnarka 
on  Haces,  3S9,  420  ;  on  the  House 
of   Commons   maoe,    S72 ;   on    tlie 
Carmelites  at  Hulne,  and  the  exosTa- 
tioQS  there,  eee  Hulne. 
Horton,  abbot  of  Qlouceater.  309,  310. 
Honte*d  Keynes,  croaa-lesged  effigy,  9G 
Hulne  priory,  Northumberlaoil,  the  Car- 
mditce  orWbitefriars  there,  paper  by 


Boribed  by  Mr.  Hope,  113 ;  Cloister, 


117;   Fi»t«r,    122;    "' 
Toure,"    124  ;   prednet 
Chaitulary,  116 
Hyett,  F.  A.,  nads  a  papac  m 
trad,  422 


I. 

Ikonostaus  in  Oreek  churchsa,  282,  284 

IlketahaU,  Norfolk,  11,  IG 

IlUey,  Roman  incription,  2GIi,  2M 

Index,  impurtance  of.  87 

Index,  Hr.  Rye's  meUiod  of  making,  168 

Inacriptione,  Roman,  paper  by  F.  Haver- 
field,  229]  at  Hayenoe,  197,  IM ; 
othera  200,  203, 239 

Inscription,  atone  at  Tiotagel,  332 ;  at 
DalstoQ,  319  :  at  Burton  Ch.,  96 

Ipaley,  chalice  at,  C4 

Iron  chisel  at  Guildhall  Hua.,  287 

Iron  tinned  for  its  {aaaerratiDn,  136 

Iron  work,  Engliali,  from  ISth  eentuiy, 
hr  H,  Loi^en,  130  ;  lltli  omtmy, 
Ctey  Cb.,  138;  IGth  century,  Wells 
Ca^edral,  137  ;  Old  St  Paul's,  137  ; 
Fira-dogs  at  Wells,  137  i  leth  oen- 
tury,  HaddanHall,  1S7;  DartmouUi, 
138  ;  17th  century,  St.  Paiil'i ; 
Hampton  Court  acreena  ;  Alt  Saints, 
Derby ;  Helboum  HaU ;  Chirk  CasUe ; 
Wreiham  Ch. ;  Helton  Howlvay 
Cb. :  Dartmouth  Ch.,  133 

Iron  work,  account  of  cost  of  worldng 
in  the  Palace  of  Weatminster,  131 

Itinerary,  see  Antonine 

Italian  antiquities,  exhibited  by  Rar.  0. 
I.  Cheater,  817 


Jago,  W.,  on  inscriptionB,  223 
Jannys,  Hobert,  Mayor  of  Norwich,  08 
Jerusalem,  Ch.  at  Damascus  Qate,  288 
Jooelin,  Bishop  of  Bath,  280 
Joke  connected  will)  a  Suaaei  church,  91 


K^nsham  Abbey,  206 

Keys  of  St  Peter  and  his  chains  at  liige, 
memoir  by  E.  W.  Beck ;  and  notices 
of  similar  keys  at  other  plaoea,  334 

Eefeliok,  Hugh,  at  Coventry,  21 

Khu-en'Atea,  King  adopts  Sun-woiahlp 
>°  Egypt,  316 

Kieff  churches,  232 

Kilpeck  church,  Tree  of  Life,  Ml 

KiAe'a  Idmba,  a  reginient  so  called,  320, 
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Kirkstall  Abbsr  iwtontion,  287 
Knapton  churdi  roof,  71,  73 
Enop,  Knob,  Knot,  defined,  130 
Eanug^i,  216 


Uika  dwaUinga,  work  on,  by  Dr.  Unnro, 

440 
Langford  chun^,   Oxfordshire,   plan  of, 

and  doorway  unuaual,  ES,  S9 
lAmps,  Koman  found  at  Chectns,  264  ; 

at  Carlisle,  207  ;  nl  QuUdhaU  Miin., 

237  ;  at  Golcheater  Hu>.,  211 
Lanthon;  Priory,  312 
L&odicea  oh.,  284 
lAtin  uaed  in  Hangar/,  193,  note 
Lauerafort,   phalera  found  there,    206, 

la  Zouche,  WiUiam,  296 

Lead  pUte  found  it  Chnter,  262 

Lead,  pigs  at,  101  ;  with  Homiui  iitserip- 

tion,  2G7,  25S 
Leunington,  choroh  platd  at,  63 
Le»,  Bishop,  19 
Leofric  and  Oodiva,  17 
LeonUuH,  SS7,33S 

Ijewia  (Bunnell),   Roman  Antiquittis  of 
the  Middle  Rhine,  193  ;  at  Augiburg 
andBatiebon,  110  ;  continued  at  87B; 
appendix  thereto, 392;  objecta  exhi- 
bited, 411 
Lexden  (CamuloduDum),  11 
Litae,  keys  uid  chaioB  ol  St.  Peter,  me- 
moir by  B.  W.  Beak 
Limea  Rliniioujs,  the  Roman  boundary, 

884 
Lincoln,   Homan  inamiptioni,  264 ;    in- 
scribed altar,  264  ;  inaoribed  pelvis, 
261,  268 
Liaooln  Hinster,  Bohgs  of  vooden  vault- 
ing. 220 ;  aarringa  of  the  months, 
220  ;  raiserere  seata,   226 ;   stained 
gliMs  S2fi  i  andeDt  chair,  406 
libratini  (Rom.  soldiera),  206  and  nnte 
Llantrisaaint  Borough  Charter,  312 
Ijoddon,  oh.  painted  screen,  SB 
Locksmith's  16th  century  work,  137 
Longden,  H.,  TIngli«li  wrou^ticon  work 

from  the  I3th  century,  130 
London,  St.  Christopher  le  Btooka,  27S  ; 
City  waU,  230  ;  Calendar  of  willa  in 
the  court  of   Huatinn   meniioned, 
278;   paroohial  recoraa  mentioned, 
278 
London,  Roman  inscriptions,  234,  238 ; 
on  a  glasa  bottle,  287;  on  a  glaa 
veeaei,  287;  on  a  bronKa  atamp,  237; 
on  a  steel  stamp,  237  (  on  a  lamp, 
287  ;  on  an  iron  ahieel,  287 ;  on  a 
brick,  236  ;  on  Castor  ware,  288 
Liightburgh,  H.  de,  298 
Lydney  pin,  Roman  remains  lidted,  41S 


Maoea  of  the  Commonweal^  period,  by 
W.  B-  St.  John  Hope,  889  ;  re-made 
by  Thomas  Haun^,  872 ;  Act  of 
Parliament  far  regulating  maoea,  370; 
ear^.  of  dty  of  Ohmceater,  870,  371 ; 
of  the  Uouaa  of  Commons,  873; 
altered  at  the  Restoration,  374 

Maclean,  Sir  J.,  thsoiy  of  a  Ronun  road 
through  Cornwall,  2S8 

Haddormaitet  ch:  Norwich  painted  roof. 


«  seats  and  o«r- 


72 
HalTem  abbey,  i 

Tin^,  228 
HaniuB  Caelius,  Cenot^ih,  208,  204 
Har'aah,  Hittite  charact«re  at,  210 
Marathon.  Mound,  286 
Mariae  aubjeoU   in   mosaic   pavements, 

887,  SS7 
Market  Harborough  records  481 
HarmioD,  Robert,  of  Tamwortb,  IS 
Marprelate  tracts,  23 
Usrths  St.,  chapel  in  Surrey,  61 
Martyrdom  of  a  female  saint,  93 
Martyra,  cause  of  death  of,  94 
Msttiahsll,  church  roof,  70 
Maundy,  Tbomsa,  employed  to  re-make 

period,  872,  i 
ment  maoe,  iix 
Mayence,  Roman  antiquitiM,  191 ;  seals, 
26S  ;  bridge,  2Q7  ;  aqueduct,  211; 
21S;  886;  cathedral,  Ifil  ;  episoo- 
ud  monumanta,  SOG  ;  museum,  206; 
EigeUtein,  derivation  of,  206 
Medallion  of  Roman  bridge  at  Hayenoe 

found  at  Lyons,  207 
Meeting,  annual,  at  Oknioeater,  416 
Helton  Mowbray,  273  ;  ironwork  in  cb., 

133;  candelabra,  188 
Mettingham  castle,  Norfolk,  14 
Mflttingham  college,  fabric  eipenaea,  74, 76 
Metz,  Roman  aqueduct,  218,  214 
Hioklethwaite,  T.  J.,  an  Wiuchoofube  ch, 

120 
Middle  Littleton,  beraldio  tilsa,  813 
Middleton,  Prof.  J.   H.,  addren  «t  the 
architectural  section  of  Uie  annual, 
meeting  at  Qlouceater,  342,  on 
coloured  status  at  Athena,  847-318  { 
OD    piebistorio  types  of  onuuneDt, 
344  ;  on  the  Lady  chapel  Qlooceater 
Catbedral,  819 :   on  Norman  forms 
of  omameiit  ad^ted  from  Roman 
deaigne,  316  ;  on  Nodens,  a  Bomano- 
British  deity,  346 

Describes  Qlouoester  cathedral,  119  : 
Withington  ohurch,  128;  Spoonjt^, 
Roman  ^lla,  420 ;  Woodcbeeter, 
Roman  pavnnent,  422 
Midland  oountiea,  Roman  inscrip.,  389 
Miserere  Seats  at  Biggleswade,  226  ; 
St  Oloucnter,  228  rualvem,  228 ; 
Woroeatw,  302 
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HBMtoiiM,  Roouii,  at  CheBterholm,  266  ; 
Miller,  Her.  0.,  on  the  cburoli  plate  of 

Warwickihira,  48 
MiltoD,  Kent,  7S 

Mithraic,  tablet  at  Wieabadeo,  S7S  ;  at 
York,  378  ;  firitiah  mua.,  876,  380 ; 
Bfmbalum  of,   380 ;    varioiu,   oom- 
pared,  882 ;  monumentB  in  lllTtiaum, 
102  ;  Fenia  and  elmnhera,  40S 
Mithru,  aUiuiotu  ts,  in  Naw  Tmtoment, 
S9G,  102  J  mentioned  b;  Xeaophon, 
108  ;  and  Teitullian,  378,  882 
Moccaa,  oriental  ornament,  85,  110, 141 
Hogontiaaum,  orthography  of,  1  S&  note 
V-oaey  Parliament  at  Qlouoaater,  308, 
HontAa,  oarvinga  of,  at  Broolcland,  Bum- 
bani    Deepdaje,    Carliile   Oachadn], 
Bt.  yUigareft,  Tork,    221 ;    Linooln 
Miiuter,  220 
Hotaies  of  marine  aubjecta,  387,  SS7 
Horier,    David,    a   painter    of    Briljah 

■oldien,  331 
HjirMne  vaaea,  888,  401 


H. 

Neckar  liTer  diverted  In  the  Romana  to 

avoid  fortificatioDB,  399 
Neoton  Church  roof,  70 
Neumagea  Walla,  211 
Netherb;,  Roman  inacribed  altar,  2S7 
New-Inn  Olo'ater,  361 
Kiebla,  £80 
Hodena,  a  Bomano-Britiah  dtttj,  34G  ; 

temple  of,  at  Ljdnef ,  416 
Norfolk — vaiiouB  ohurcbea  having  painted 

adsena  and  roofa,  SI 
NoTthleach  ohorch  visited,  424 
Nortbwich  Ch.,  lead  tioa^  inseiibed,  264 
Northumberland ,  Duke  of,  invaaligatcs 

Huloe  priory,  106 
Norwiob   Great   Hospital,   Eagle   Ward, 

painted    roo^     71  ;     Haddermarket 

church  roof,  72 
Norwich    Cathedral    Qiammar   School, 

Iron  Hinges,  131 
Hovant,  Bugh,  biihop,  18 


OBTTtiAitT  Nona,  Rev.  H.  H.  Scarth,  179 
118;  R-  H.  Sodeo  Smith,  118;  John 
Clavton  of  Cheatoa,  418  ;  C  Roach 
South  118 

Odda,(ouni!»,Tewke«burymonaBtery,  281 

OlavK,  Saint,  6G 

Oliver,  Hr.  A.,  on  the  Biaae  of  Soger 
Thornton  at  Newcaatle,  176 

Optio,  the  word  explained,  201,  40S 


Oriental  andent  art  influonoe  in  H«r^ 

(orddiiTe,  111 
Oriental  eocl«iology,  28 1 
Original  document  written  bj  Earl  Hert> 

ford  [  Protector  Somerset)  at  Alnwici 

82 


171 
OrtoQ  Longueville  ch.,  ita  puzaling  door- 

waya,  SI,  GS,  57,  62 
Oaiio,  founded  Gloucester  abbey,  304 
Outwell  church,  roof,  70 
Owlpen,  old  house,  360 
Oxburg,  ch.  porch,  70 
Oxford   cathedra],  Anglo-Norman  oma- 

---  Lt,14B-162 


arohsaology,  by  Prol. 


Faloswiek,  old  houae,  360 
Parr,  Catherine,  tomb  of,  421 
Faroohisl  regiit^re,  27G 
Palgrave,  ch.  roof,  71 
Parker,  abbot  of  aiouoeatei,  armB,  312 
Paaohal  lAmb,  ai  a  r^imental  badge,  S29 
Fanau,  avordii  made  at,  37G 
Pavement,  mosaic  or  teiinliated,  at  Orbe, 

reference  to,  397,  see  alao  Damttadl ; 

MiiUer'a  work  on,  40G 
Pfshlgraben,  the,  Hr.  Bodgkin's  memoir 

and  othcCT,  referred  to,  8S1, 104 
Fhcenician  Seal,  21 S 
Pbalere,  ornaments,  208,  305 
Paddar'aWav,  the,  1 
Pelvk,  found  at  Little  Chaster,  268 ;   at 

Lincoln,  2B4i   at  BscolTflr,  281;  at 

Ti^eare,  2S2 
Peroy,  Earl— mlvsrcreweiit-ahaped  badge 

tound  near  Newnham,  Nonhumbm'- 

land,  3  78  ;    remarks  on  attempting 

too  much  on  arohssoli^ical  exoor- 

aiona,  113 
Perfumes  at  funeral  rites,  104 
Pervinca,  Perrinia,  Perriiinas,  396,  397 
Peterborough,  Roman  faiaoription  289 
Petit,    Eev.  J.   L.,  new  edition  of  his 

Architectural  atndiea  in  Franoa,  111  ; 
Petrie,  Hr.  P.,  oo  aome  earl;  Egyptian 

stone  impletaeata  and  a  stone  aitUe 

exhibited,  86 
Petrter  oup  with  Romaa  inaoription,  231 
Pewter  vessels,  makers'  marka,  12S 
Piotore  Board  Dummies,  316 
Fig  of  Lead,  see  Lead 
Pigeon-houaea,  paper  by  Hr.  A.  Watklns, 

422 
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Plate,  church,  of  WarwicltahirB,  48  ;  "M 
chnliceB  have  diaappeared,  50 ;  Kliza- 
bethau  cups  utiXi  reoiain,  51  r  the  £5 
cup,   ao   (slled,  51;  the    "Dudlej" 
plate  of   Spanish  worl:,   52  ;  of  the 
Queea  Anne  pericxl,   GS  ;   the   Len- 
miDgtoa  plAte,  63 :  church  plate  of 
Uiuestemhire,    436  ;     Edwnnl   VI, 
appropriates  ch.  plate,  4B,  50 
PUjful  iaacnptionB,  236 
Plonket,  John,  Will  of,  278 
Porter.  Rev.  A.  8„  Notes  on  the  ancient 
enciiiistic  tiles  in  Olouceater  Cnthe- 
drxl,  311,419 
PoetumuB,  denariua  of,  the  inscribed  irord 

DivsoNBNBi  azpUined,  400 
PresorvatiOQ  of  Autjqiiities,  286,  HO 
Princknasb  park  and  old  house,  S60,  423 
ProbuB,  couiH  ol,  400,  401 
ProceediDgi  at  Meetings  of  tlie  Institute, 
85,  175,  315,  108 
.  Publications,  AscHfEOLOGioiL,  notices  of, 
a  historj  of  Coggeshall  by  O.  P. 
Beaumont,  86  ;  Westmoreland  notes 
by  E.  Bellaais,  88  ;  a  Hiatory  of 
Ciimberlandby  R.  a.FMKiiBon,  180; 
Diocesan  Histories,  Carlisle,  by  R,  S. 
Ferguson,  180  ;  Historic  Towub, 
Cnrliale,  by  M,  CVeighton,  180; 
Genllemao'a  Mogazine  Librarr,  Bio- 
gmphicHl  notes,  ©dltorl  by  A.  (', 
Bicfcley  and  Q,  L.  Gomme,  180 ; 
renUlof  all  the  Houses  in  Qtuucester, 
1455,  compiled  by  Robert  Cole,  with 
a  trauslation  by  W.  H.  Stevensnn, 
318;  MoDumentnliuscriptionsof  tlie 
church,  churchyard  and  oeniotery  ot 
St.  Michael's  Dal«toii,  Cumberland,  by 
T.  Wilson,  Slfl  ;  an  inventory  of  tlie 
churoh  pUta  ct  Leiooat«ra1iire.  by 
Rev.  A.  Trollope,  426  ;  Market  Har- 
borough  parish  reoonla,  by  J.  K. 
Stools  and  W.  B.  Bragg,  431  ; 
SuBbrd  in  olden  times,  reprinted 
from  the  StaffoidahirB  Adveitiner, 
edited  by  J.  L.  Cherry,  432  ;  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Librniy, 
Architectural  Antiquities,  part  I,, 
edited  by  Q.  L.  Qomme,  434 ;  The 
Berkeley  ohartera,  by  J.  H.  Jeayea, 
439 ;  Rockingham  caatle  and  the 
WatsoDB,   by  C.   WlM ;    The  Lake 


Baetinium  identified,  201 
Rainbow  on  coins,  401,  402 
Randworth  Ch.,  painted  acreen,  69,  70 
Ratisbon,  Roman  Castrum  and  antiquities, 
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Rflven,  Rev.  Dr.  on  the  Anton  ino 
itinerary,9;  on  early  boll  founding.  154 

Record  office,  rich  stores  of  archteology 
buried  there,  357 

Reculver,  inacribed  pelvis  found,  234 

Report  of  tbe  Council,  416 

Rhine-land,  Roman  antiquitiea,  193 ; 
Coins  alluded  to  399—402 

Eichord  II.,  endoivs  Carthusian  monas- 
ter; at  Coventiy,  25 

Richborough,  Roman  lead  seals,  233 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  buried  st 
Oloucestsr,  307 

Rockingham  Castle  history  and  renowned 
peraoDB  there,  43B 

Romney  Marsh  nail,  269 

Roman  army  led  by  Aulus  Plautius 
crosses  the  Thames,  43 

Roman  antiquities  of  the  middle  Rhine, 
see  Lewis  (Bunnell] 

Roman  Baths  in  Bath,  further  Diacoverien, 
101 

Roman  way  at  Walton  Heath,  289 

Roman  excavations  at  Silcheeter,  270 

Roman  mosaic  nt  Bjgnor  270 ;  at  Darm- 
stadt, see  Darmstadt 

Roman  villas  in  Olouoestershire,  2t 
known  :  cause  of  their  disappearance, 
365  ;  also  of  Roman  civiUzntion, 
3<l.'> ;  History  reveals  but  little.  367  ; 
Roman  periiid  of  Oloucester,  302. 

Roman  remains,  see  Chedworth,  Olou- 
center,  Spoonley,  Woodchester,  Lyd- 
ney 

Roman  inscriptiona  found  in  Britain  [by 
P.  Havertleltl)  229-207 

Roman  inscribed  cenotaph  to  Monius 
CiC'liuH,  203.  210 ;  inscribed  grave- 
stone from  Oppenhoim,  196-199; 
another  nt  Znhlbach,  200,  212 

Roman  milestones,  265 

Roman  iHiundary  wall  in  Glemiany  of 
dial>oliciiI  origin,  379,  note 

Robert  de  Limesey,  Bishop,  18 

Rusicnile,  Roman  seals.  261 

lly<-,  Walter,  Unpublished  material  lor 
Iliaturj-  of  Count;  of  Norfolk,  104  ; 
an  enthusiastic  indezer,  168 


Saolburg,  near  Homburg,  and  Huseam, 

385,  3ES 
Salle  oh.  roof,  71 

St.  Valiry-sur-aomme,  Kg  of  lead,  !58 
Salonica  and  Mount  Athoe,  284 
Samoa  bas-relief,  198,  note 
Bauvage,  Janes  de,  273 
Sandy,  Roman  inscriptions,  240 
Suyce.  Rev.  nvt.,  on  a  Hiltite  seal  pnr- 

chased  at  Smyrna,  by  Rev-   O.   1. 

Cheater,  215 
Sotrth,  Rev.  B.  M.,  on  the  Roman  Baths 

St  Bstb,  101,  ITS.     Obituary  notice 

of  him,  179,  118 
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Schom,  Jobn,  Efflg;,  67 
Screenii  uid  rt>ofa  in   Norfolli  churchen, 
S4 ;  metiKiil  of   punting  llicm,  74  ; 
in  SuHCK  chUTcbea,  EIS 
8cri*«iMn  (Londo[i)  company  of,  288 
S«*li,  BoniMi,  fimnd  it   Brough,  'its  ;  at 
Cluston,  Ses  ;  >>.  Peliutowe,  243 ;  at 
Kaint,  SBS  ;  at  Biebboivugh,  2S3 ;  at 
Rniic>a«,  2S4  ;  ftt  South  SUeldi,  2SS 
Sed,  Hittite,  2IG  ;  PhteniciaD,  216 
HeKl  of  dt;  of   OloQcester,  eitrAordinnry 

derioe,  371 
Sebroke,  Abbot  of  Qlauoeater,  310,  311 
Sorlo,  Abbot  of  Olaucnter,  SOS 
SenhouM  It.  (the  Tangier  captain),  mili- 

tiiry  portrait,  S26,  32fl 
Shcningham,  ch.  n>od  loft,  91 
Sboabiir;  camp,  Earthwork,  78 
SUk  fabric  of  12th  oentuTj,  272 
Siguenza  cathedral  hu  a  contemporar; 
aocount  of  the  murder  of  St.  Tbomas 
of  Cant«rbury,  278,  280 
^cheater,  excsTationi  mentioned,  270 
Sitios,  the  name  in  inuniptiaiu,  3E>3 
SmTma,  carved  wood  acreena,  '233 
Bmitb  and  Weatwood,  memoirs  on  Triviia 

antiquitiea,  ISl  note 
Southwold  cb.,  painted  aoreen,  66,  67,  6S 
Solingen,  iworde  made  at,  375,  376 
Hp&latro  or  tipalato,  202,  note 
tipaniiih  cathedral,  records   there  should 

be  explored,  27B 
Sphinx,  the  great,  in  Egypt,  deactibed  bj 
Urs.  Tirsrd,  28  ;  utheni   aUiided   to, 
36;  the  mjrth  of  Sphinx,  S9 ;  Hym- 
bo!s  on  tombe  and  otherwise,  40 
Spnrbam  cli.,  painted  screao,  6iJ 
Spoon,  from  Kent,  inscribed,  234 
Spounie;,  Roman  villa,  420 
Sporran  or  Highland   purse,  its  ancient 

equiTaleats,  304 
Spurrell,  Mr.  F.  C.  J.,  memoir  on  pssssge 
of  the  Thames,  by  Aulus  Plautiui, 
and  the  Itoman  Army,  43  ;  on  Shoe- 
bury  catnp  earthwork,  78  ;  on  a  boat 
dug  out  at  North    Woolwich,    170  ; 
desoribes    some    early    implementa 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Ur.  Klindere 
Fetris,  86 
Stafford  in  olden  times,  432 
Staincroesmuor,  Roman  inscription,  25B 
Stained  Qlaai,  Lincoln  Hinst«r,  225 
StsntoQ,  Abbot  of  Olouoeater,  309,  310 
Steel     Stamp,     Roman,    at    Ouildhall 

museum,  237 
Stevenson,  W.  U-,  rental  of  all  the  houses 

in  Olonceater,  notice  of,  818 
Stiri  in  Oreeoe,  picture  screens  iu  church, 

288 
Stocks,  J.  E.,  and  W.  B.  Bragg,  book  on 

Market  Harborough  records,  431 
Btone  weights  (Bomau)  found  iit  Boanens, 


Stuttgart  Roman  inscription,  242 

Sudeley  Ciutle  visited,  421 

Sun-god  anJMithrss  uot  always  identical, 

381 
Sword,  civic,  of  OlouoBster,  376 


T. 

Tarkondemoa,  King  ;    Bilinffuai  inacHp- 

tion,  217 
Tear-bottles  (UdTmatories),  883 
Tewkeabury  Abbey  ch.   daicribed  by  A. 

Hartahome,  SBD  ;  monomenta,  2S7  ; 

Painted  glass,  300 
Tel-el-Amama,  see  Weapons. 
Teasullated  pavements,  see  HoMic.  Wood- 
cheater,  Danastadt,  Tibel,  Bignor 
TeaieiM  in  Mr.  Q.  JosUn's  Hue.  241 
Tbsteham  ch.  painted  acreen,  92 
Thames    river,  paaaaxe    of,    by   AuIub 
Plautiua,  menuar  on  by  Mr.  Spurrell, 

43 :  ancient  boat  found  in  Thames 

tidal  nmd,  170 
Thebes,  Egypt  axes,  Sl7 
Theoctista,  a  noble  lady,  337 
Theodore  of  Constantinople,  337 
Tbrougham,  old  house,  360 
Tboky,     Abbot    of    Glouoeater     buriec 

Edward  II.,  208 
Thomas,  St.,  of  Canterbury,  his  murder, 

see  Siguensa 
Tiles,  encanatic  at  01ouoeat«r,  311,  419 
Tile,  Roman,  Wanvick-lane,  London   £36 
Thothmea  IV.,  King  of  Egypt,  SO,  31 
Tickencote  Ch.,  Iron  work,  122 
Tintagel,  Somiui  inscribed  atone,  232 
Tirard,  Mrs.,  psper  on  the  great  ISphtnx. 

28,34 
Tuftrees  Ch.,  Norman  font,  paper  witli 

illustrations  by  J.  E.  Bale,  86,  160 
Tree    of    Ufe,      sculptured    at    Kilpeck 

church,  441,  at  Moccas,  141 ;  copied 

from  Babylouian  t  cylinder,  141 
Trees  in  churchyard  protected,  91 
Tregeare,  inscribed  pelvis,  232 
Treves,  Roman  antiquitiea,  194 
Trinobantee,  British  tribe,  4G 
TogodumnuB,  battle,  45 
Trollope,  Rev.  A.,  hia  book  on  Church 

ptote,  426 
Troneera  in  andent  ditts,  201 
Tunstead  Ch.,  NoHolk,  Iron  vrork,  131  ; 

Eucharist  plstfora,  84 
Tomer,  Ur.  Tbackeny,  on  unuaual  door- 
ways   in    old    boildings,    6S ;     bb 

eip]anatioDS,  67 


Ulpius  SUtaoui^  23G 


ValflDtinian,  densriua  at,  tnpablkhed, 
S9B 

ViniB  defeabed,  203  note 

Venkblea,  }tev.  Pracentor,  Boisea  ot  the 
wooden  TRulting  of  the  doUter, 
LincolD  Hinater,  220  ;  on  an  onciaDt 
ahair  at  IiinoolD  Hester,  iOS 

Vncj,  William  de,  supposed  FouDder  of 
Hulne  PrioiT,  106 

Vibel,  nearFianUort,  Boman  antiquiUeB, 
386  :  targe  tessellated  pavsmaut  de- 
aeribed,  387-390,  3B7  ;  derivation  of 
the  name,  367 

TitaliaD,  pope,  387 


Wakeman,   last    Abbot  of   Towkeabury 


Walter,  Abp.,  tomb  and  relica  found  at 

Canterbuiy,  270 
VlalUr  of    OdTngton,  trattise  on  bell- 
founding,  1E£ 
Walton,  C.,   drawings   of  military  um- 

foniiB,  312 
Walton  Heatb,  Romaii  way,  289 
Walaham,  Noiib,  ohurch  pointed  Kreeo, 

66 
Wan^ord  Oraen,  Norfolk,  14 
Wariingham,  Edward  VI  prayet  book,  277 
Warlin^iam    chorch,    Surrey,    pumling 

duorways,  67 
Warren,  Earl,  8 
Warwick,  Sichaid  Beaucbatnp,  Eari  of, 

SI2 
Wanrickahire,  church  plate,  48 
Wadin,  W,  T.,  diacovery  -'  " 

mentioned,  22B 
Watkins,  A.,  on  pigeon  honaea  422 
WaTonOT  river,  18 
Weale,  Mr.  W.  H,,  339-842 
Weapons,  andont,  tram  Egypt,  eihiHtod 

by  Rev.  G.  I.  Chester,  316,  317 
Wella  Cathednl,  ironwork  of  1  Sth  centuiy 

132 
Wenlock,  Lord,  Buppoaed  monument  at 

Tewkesbury,  2S7 
Wettingen,  Roman,  inacribAd  cup,  231 
Wertb,  a  German  word  obsolete  in  some 

sense,  explained,  398 
Weabnintter    Abbey,   Queen    Eleanor's 
tomb,  rich  iron  wrought  work  of  1 3t^ 
century,  181 


Winchcombfl    oh.,  described-  by  J.    T, 

Micklethwnite,  420 
Winchester  Cathedra]  library,  27& 
Winchester,  ch.  ot  St.  Cross,  restoration, 

266 
Winohester  College  Chapel,   reatoration, 

286 

Wigmora,  Abbot  of  Oloucwter,  300,  310 

Wilw>u  Rev.  J.,  Monumental  inscriptiona 

of  St.   Hichael'a    Church,   Dalaton, 

CumberUnd,  notioe  of,  319 

Wine,  preaenti  of,  to  the  judges  and  t^e 

lashop  in  StaSord,  433 
Wit«omb,  Roman  villa,  861 
Withingt«D  cborch  visited,  423 
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•Jonea,  U..  IS.  Hontpeller  Row,  Black' 
heath 

Jonea,  J.  Cove,  F.S.A.,  Loiley,  Welles- 
bourne,  Warwick 

Jonea,  W,,  Devon  and  Eieter  Inetitlltion, 

Joalin,  Q.,  Beverley  Road,  Colchester 
Jourdain,  Rev.  F.,  Aahbouroo  Vicarage, 
Derbyahire 


EenUw,  W.  W.,  M.D.,   10,  The  Ci 

cent,  Surbiton 
*Kesterton,  The  Lord,  Csnwick,  St«n- 

torf 
Keyser,  C.  E.,  M.A,  F.S.A.,  Meny  HiU 

House,  Bushsy,  Herts 
King,  Q.  N.,  ID,  Duke  Street,  Norwich 
•Knill,   J.,   South   Vala    House,   BUok- 

heath 
'Knill,   S.,    The  Crosslctain-the-Grove- 

Blackbeath 
Enocker,    E.    W.,    Caatle    Rill    Houm, 

DOTW 
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Lufontnitip,  A.  U  de.  iC,  riroiililly,  W. 
Lsniberl.     0.,     F.3.A.,    V2.      C'ovtulry 

Street,  W. 
Lnmbcrt,    Miaa.,    iZ,   Tuviatuck  Squntt, 

W.C. 
LAngburt]«.  J.,  B.A.,   Loretto,    MuRsel- 

burgh,  Edinbiirgh 
Leaf,   C.   J.    F.8A.,    B,    9u»sei    Phce, 

Bcgenta  Fork 
I^eathlev.  D.,  H.B„  Htodrock,  Midhuret 
Lee,  J.  E.,  F.8.A.,  Villa  Sj-mou-a,  Tor- 

Lee«,^''^ev.    T.,    M.A.,   F.S.A.,  Wre»y, 

Call  isle 
Lpgfc,    J.    Wickh.ro,   M.D.,   F.S.A.,   47, 

OreaD  Street,   Park  Lane,  W, 
'Leigh,    The    Lord,   aiiinpleigh   Aiibey, 

Wnrwick 
Leighfcin,    Sir    F.,    Burt,     P.H.A.,    2, 

Holland  Park  Koad.  KenaiogtiiD,  W. 
U  Keul,  J.  H.,64,  Sndier  St  wt.  DuHiHin 
•Uiinnnl,    Lieiit.-Cul.   Sir.  J.    F.,  Bnrt., 

F.3.A.,  Wickbam   L'nurt,   Bromley, 

Kent 
Lennun,  Mis.,  Algoa  Cuttoge,  Map|ier1«y, 

Nottiugham 
*Lewi8,  T,  H.,  F.S.A.,   12,  Kenaington 

Qanlena  Square,  W. 
Lichfield.  Very  IfBT,  tlie  Dean  of,  DM., 

Deanery,  LicUGelil 
LofUe.   llev.  \V.  J.,  EA,,  F.S.A,,  Sa. 

Sheffield  Terrace,  W. 
Long,    Col,,    Wood  lauds,    Congrenbury, 

ijomeraet 
Longilen,  H.,  JJ7,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Longilen,  Mm,  447,  Oifoiil  Street,  W. 
■LowDdoK,  Q.  A.,  M.A-,  Harrington,  Hall, 

•Liibbock,  Sir  J.,   Bart.,  M.P.,   F.R.S., 

F.S.A.,  IS,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
LucM>vich,  A-Qtonio,  Comte  de.  Cardiff 
•Luahiogton,    Hia    Honour    Judge,   36, 
Kensington  Square,  W. 

Miioartney,  M.,  S2,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
M'Caul,  Hev.  J.,  D.D.,  Toronto,  Canada 
•Mackinlfly,   P.,   6,  Great  Westem  Ter- 

race,  Hillhead,  Olaagow 
Maclean,   Sir  J.  Kt.,  F.S.A.,  Glaabury, 

House,  Kicbmond  Hill,  Clift«n 
UcCliire,  HcT.    K,   M.A.,   80,  Ecc'eaton 


S.W. 
Manning,  Hev.  C.  K.,  M.A„  F.3.A.,  The 

Rectory,  JVua 
Marlow,     T.     Cwlar     Court,     Aldridge, 

Walsall 
Marahall.  K.  D.,  Ca^tlerigg  Manor.   K.^t- 

«ick 
Martin,  U.  Trice,  B.  A..  F.S.A. ,  Public 

Kecord  Office,  E.G. 
Martioeau,  J.,  Heckfield.  Wbcbfield 


MiirtiDeau,  F.  H.,  Ether,  Surrey 
Ma«on,  Mrs.,  Hampton  House,  MilTerton, 

Terrace,  Leamington 
Medlycott,   Sir  E.  B,,   Bart,    Ven,  Mil- 

borne  Part,  Sherborne 
Michell,  W.  G.,  The  School,  Rugby 
•Micklethwaittt,  J.  T.,  K.S.A,,  16,  Dean'e 

Yard,  Westminater,  S.W. 
Middiemore-Whitharrl,  Re».  T.  M.,  M.A. 

Upton  Heliona  Rectory,  Crediton  I 

Middleton,  Profeaaor  J.  H.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

King*!  College,  Cambridge 
Mills,    R,    34,    Queen's    Gate  Terrace,  ' 

8.W.  I 

Milman,  H.  a,  KA..  F.aA.,  I.  Cranley 

Place.  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
Mitchell,     F.     J.,     F.S.A.,     Lbnfredia 

Granpw,  Caerleon 
Montagu,  Tbe  Lord,  3.  Tilney  Street,  W 
"Moote.  J.,  a21,  Walnut  Street,    Phila- 
delphia, U.3.A. 
Moric^  llev.  F.   D.,   M.A.,  Tbe  School, 

liugliy 
Morrison.  A.,  18,  Cm-lton  House  Terrace, 

S.W. 
'Mottram,  J.,  Bank  House,  Norwich 
Murray,  J.,  F.S.A.,  50.  Albemarle  Street,  ' 

Nanaon,  J.,  Town  Clerk,  Carlisle  I 

Nanson,  W.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Town  Clerk's  ' 

Office,  Carliale  I 

Neale,  C.  M.,  34,   St.   Andrew's   Road,  ' 

Southaea 
Neale,  J.  F.S.A.,  10,  Bloomabury  Square, 

W.C. 
Neabam,    R.,    Utrecht   Houae,   Queen's 

Road,  Chqiham  Turk.  S.W. 
•Newton,  Sir  U.  T.,  K.U.B..  LLD.,  M.A. 

F.S.A,,  -2  MontaRud  PUce.  W.C. 
Nichol,  F.  J.,  M.A.,  F.8.A.,  120,  Harley 

Htr.-et,  W. 
Nighola.    Hev.     W.     L.,     M.A.,    F.8.A., 

Woodlaiuls  House,  Bddgwatsr 
Nightingale.  J.  E.,  F.3.A.,  Wilton,  EUlii- 

'Nivcn,   W.,    F.3.A.,    Caiswell   Manor, 

Faringdon 
Ninon.  E.,  Savile  House,  Methly,  Leeds 
•Northumberland,   The  Duke  of,  K.Q., 

Syon  Houae,  Cslewoith 
Nottingham,    Rjght    Rev.    the    Bishop 

SuSragan  of,  D.D.,  F.aA.,  Leasing- 

ham,  fleaford 

*Oakea,  tt  P.,  Nowton  Court,  Bury  St. 

E<lninnda 
OldGeld,  E.,  M.A,  F.R.A.,  19,  Tliurloe 

Square,  S.W. 
Oliver,  A.,  5,  Queen's  Oardena,  W, 


•Paget,  T.  T.,  Humbentone,  Leioeater 
Parnell,   H..  3,   New  Square,   Uncoln'a 
Inn.  W.C. 
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Parnell,    J.,    HwUum   Hoiue,    Upper 


Pearce,  W.,  Penhore 
'FsckoTor,  Uin,  Hanroft  Houae,  Wiibech 
Peile,  a.  a.,  ShoUev,  Bridge,  Uurham 
•Percy,  The  Smz],  f.S.i..,  28,  GrosyeBor 

Square,  W.  (_Praidertl) 
Petit,  Miu  Lichfield 

*Peto,  Sir  H.,  Bart,  9,  Victoria  Cham- 
ben,  S.W. 
'Petrie,  W.  H.  F.,  Bromley,  EeDt 
*Phe^  Bar.  L.  R,  B.A.,  Oriel  Co11(«b, 

Oxford 
Pbillipa,  Captain   F.   L.  Uoyd,  Pent-y- 

paro,  Haverfordweat 
PhillipB,  O.  C,  6,  Charlaa  Street,  Berkdey 

Square,  W. 
•pinhey,   The    Hon.    JuaUoe,  Sylveater 

Houae,  Elaatboume 
Pinney,    Colonel,    H.A.,    PJt.Q.3.,    SO, 

Berkeley  Square,  W, 
Pitt-RiTerg,  Lieut- CJenOTal   A.   H.   Lane 

Fui,  D.C.L.,  F.R.a,  F.3.A.,  Kuah- 

more,  Saliebury 
•Plowea,  J.  H.,  F.K.O.a.  39,  York  Ter- 

mce,  Etegent's  PaA,  N.W. 
•Porter,  Rev.  A.  S.,  F.S.A.,  M.A.,  Chunee 

Vicaraire,  Woroeatar 
Potts,  F.,  Cbeater 

'Powell,  F.,  1,  Cambridge  Square,  W. 
PraDkerd,  P.  D.,  Tbe  KjkiU,  Saeyd  Park 

Briatol 
Prall,  R.,  Town  Clerk,  Rochester 
Prioe,  F.G.  Hilton,   F.S.A  ,   FO.S.,  17, 

CoUiDgham  Gardeiu,  South  KaDsing- 

Friohard,    Rev.   H.,    Dinam    ORerweD, 
Proaaer,    IQaa,  HouDt  Pleaiant    House, 


ton,  W, 

Puwy,  a  a,  21,  Gnwvenor  Street,  W. 
PjED,  W.  F,,  20,  BoltoD  Oardena,  Ket 

aingtoD,  S.W. 


■Radford,  W.,  H.D.,  Sidinouth 
'Bamaden,  Sir  J.  W.,  Bart,   H.P.,   6, 

Upper  Brook  Straet,  W. 
RaTBD,   ReT.   J.   J.,  D.D.,  FrMmngBeld 

Vioarage,  HarleatoD 
"Read,  C.  H.,  Britiah  Huaaum,  W.C. 
"Read,  General  J.  M.,   Q.C.R,  P.aA., 

F.RG.S,  H.aLA.,  128,  Itue  de  U 

BoAie,  Cbarapa  Elyaies,  Paris 
■Read    Hajor  H.  P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Albany, 

Hew  York,  U.S.A. 
Reynardaon,  Rer.  J.   B.,  H.A.,   Caraby 

R«ct(^,  Stamford 
Rieb•rd^  H.,  SS,  Longiidgs  Road,  Earl'a 

Court,  B.W. 


Ripon,  The  Harqueu  of,  K.O.,  9,  CheUe* 

Embankment,  aW. 
Robinaon,    C.    B.,     Frankton    Orange, 

Elleamere 
Rogers,  J.  R.,  Penroae,  Helaton,  Cornwall 
BoUa,  J.  A.,  F.S.A.,  The  Heodre,  Uon- 

mouth 
Roots,  G.,  B.A.,  F.8.A.,  2,  Aahley  Place, 

Viotoria  Street,  S.W. 
Bowe.     J.    Brooking,      F.3.A.,     CaaUe 

Barbioan,  Plympton,  S.  Devon 
•Rowley,   W.,   M.    loat.    C.E,,   F.S.A. 

F.G.3.,  Alderhill,  HeuiwoDd,  Leeds, 
Rudler,   F.    W.,  Museum    of   Geology, 

Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 
Ruttey,  J.  L.,  6,  Great  Nenport  Street, 

Long  Acre,  W.C. 
Ryley,  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  B.W. 


SaliabuiT,  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

of.  The  Palaoe,  Salisbury 
St.   iJavid's,   Very   Hev.,  The  Dean  of, 

M.A.,  Cathedrd  Close,  St  David's 
•Snunders,   H.   C.  Q.C.,   M.P.,   Bolton 

Gardens,  Kensington 
Scratton,  E.  J.  R,  Einloch  House,  St. 

Andrews.  N.B. 
Scott,  J.  0.,  F.S.A.,  Blunt  Houae,  Croydon 
Selfe,  R.  Can-,  10,  Whitehall  PUoe,S.W. 
Shuttleworth,  J.,  WitJuogton,  Uanohea- 

ter 
Sibbald,  J.  Q.  R.,  Admiralty,  Whitehall, 

S.W. 
Silver,  Mrs.,  Buckland.  Oatlanda,  Wey- 

SimpBun,   P.,   Femholme,    Eayi    Road, 

Eaatboume 
"Simpson,    Rev.    W,    Sparrow,    D.D., 

F.aA.,  9,  Amm  Court,  E.C. 
Skrine,  H.  D.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath 
Sloe,  Hin  H.,  ISl,  North  Briiton  Road 
Smith,  Lady,  30,  Berkeley  Square.  W. 
Smith,  Mra.,  39,  Briiton  Road,  8.E. 
Smith.  Rev.   A.   C,   H.A.,    Old    Park, 

Deviiaa,  WQtc 
Sopwitb.  Mrs.,  IS,  York  Hansiona,  Bark- 

aton  Gardens,    South    Eenmngton, 

aw, 

•Spenoe,  C.  J.,  The  Banlc,  Newoaatle-on- 

Tyna 
Spiller,    W.    H.,    Fairlight,  Hampstflsd 

""'  Garden!,  K.W. 
,Hawk 
Spurrell,   Rev. 

Rectorj,  William 
Spurrell,  F.  C.  J.,  Belvedere,  Kent 
Stephens.  Rev.  W.  B.  W.,  M.A.,  Wool- 

beding  Rectory,  Chichester 
Stephenson,   H.,  F.S.A.,  SI,  PandimuK 

Road  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey 
Stevena,  Veu.  C.  E,RD.,  F.3.A.,  (Sent.), 

F.Ra.8.,     286,     C ' 

Brooklyn,  U.S.A. 
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Stemrt,  R«T.  D.  J.,  K.A..  71,  MorninB- 
ton  Howl,  N.  W. 

SwaJlon,  J.  H.,  Cronle;  Street,  HaliFai 
SwintoD,   A.  C..  KimmergbHToe,  Duuw, 

'Sylua,  C,   M.P.,  BrMitingham  Tborpv, 

Brougb,  YoiithirB 
BfiDR,  W.,  huchMtor 

Talbot,  R,  Rhode  UUl,  LytDS  Bm^U 
Tatkx^  HiM,  le.  Park-Muire,  KHent'i 

Paik,  N.W. 
Ta;lm-,  Frank,  F.8.A.,    F.U.O.S.,  End- 

ilei^  Park  Mill.  Crajdnn 
Taylor,  H.,  F.S.A.,  Cuiron  Park,  CbMtar 
Tajlor,  M.  W.,  M,D.,  F.8.A.,  202,  Eiirr« 

Court  fiotd,  S.W. 
•Ti^Ior,   R   W.,   M,A.,    LL.B.,   F-SA., 

Bayflgnrth   Park,  Bulnn-iin-Huniber 
Thomw,   J.   L.,    F.S.A. ,   F.R.Q.S.,    28 

OIoucMter  Street,  Plimlico,  S.W. 
Thompaon,  Hn.  W.,  J,  Elmer,  Leather- 

head 
Tlionje,   F.,    M.D„   21,  WHterloo  Place, 

LeamiDgton 
Tbwaitea,  Mn.  W.,  co.   J.  D.   Holm™, 

Ewi.,  2S,  BoiBett«  Miniiona,  Chnnc 

Walk,  B.W. 


Tolley,  J.,  68,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Tomkina,    Hbv.    H.    0„       Park     I.-uW. 

We»ton-3iiper-Mara. 
Tooth,  F.,  Park  Farm,  SevenoAks 
•Tre.lpgHr,    tlie    Txird,    Tredegnr    Piirk, 

Newfwrt,  Moii, 
TregellHs,    W.     H,,    War    Office,    Home 

Ouardii,  S.W. 
Fremlett,  Ktar-Admiral  F.  S.,  Belle  Viie 

Toobridge  Wells 
Tritton,    H.    J.,    Ewell    House,    Ewell, 

•TroUope,  Rev.  A.,  B.A.,  Edith  Westun 

Reoton,  Stamford 
Traman,  K,  28,  Old  Burlington  Street, 


•Vnrley,   llise,  E.,   i,   Hildmay,   Drove, 

Highbury 
Taughau,   H,,  F.S.A.,   28,   Cumberlund 

Temce,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Venables,    Rey.    Precentor,    M.A ,     tlie 

Precentory,  Lincoln 
*\^rtae,  Wght  Iter.  Biahup,  Edinburgh 

Road,  Portsmouth 

•Wagnar,  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.Q.S.,  F.S.A.   13 

Half  Moon  Street,  W. 
Wait^  C.  D.,  S,  Old  BurlingUm  Sti««t,  W. 


WiUdron,  C-  Llandaff 

Waldy,    Ber.    J.    E.,    M.A.,   Clavertan 

Kectory,  Batb, 
Walford,  E  ,  M.A.,  2,  Hyde  Pari  Hau- 

aiona,  Edgware  Koad,  N.W. 
Walhouse,   U.  J.,  28,  Uamiltoa  TefT*oe, 

8t  John's  Wood,  N.W, 
Walker,  Rev.  H.  A.,  M.A.,  Eart  Berg- 

holt,  Colebeater 
Waller,  W.  F„  Gloucester 
Wslmialev,    E.,    25 ,    Abingdon    StiHt, 

8.W. 
Walsh,   Rev.  W.,   M.A.,    Orimblethoipe 

Hall,  Louth,  Linoolnahtre 
■Warburton,  P.  E.,  The  Dene,  North  wich 

Cheahfre 
Warburton,  R  E.  E..  Arley  Hall,  North- 
Watson,   Rev.  E.  J.,  St    Edmunds  Col- 
lege, Ware,  Herts 
*Wstson,    O.    L.,    Rockingham    Castte, 

Stamford 
Way,   Hon.   Uiv,,    Camden   House,   St. 

John's,  Sevenoake 
Weir,  A,  M,D.,  St.  Hun^oea,  Midvem 

•West,  C,  M.D.,  55,  Harley  Street.  W. 
•Westminster,  His  Onioe  the  Dnke  of, 

K.a-,  Eaton  Hall,  Cheater 
Westwood,  J.  O.,  M.A.,  Walton  Miinor, 

OiEord 
Wiekhnm,  H„  Strood,  Rocfaoiter 
•Wilkinson,   Miaa,   2,    Pi.rk   SWe,  Cnm- 

•Williamaon,  W.  B ,  Siiunj  View,  llstten- 

hall,  Worcester 
Willington,   J.   R.,   2i,   Heath    Tem.fe, 

Leamington 
•Wilson,   It.    H.,   202,   Cromwell   Itoid, 

aw. 

Winmarleigh,    The    Lord,    Wiumailngh 

House,  Qaratsng 
Wtawood,  Rev.  H   H.,  M.A.,  II,  Caven- 

diah  Crescent,  Batli 
Wiaeman,  J.   F.  T.,  The  Cliase,  Pi^le- 

sbnm,  Essex 
•Wood,  K.  H.,  F.S.A.,  F.II.O.!}.,  Penrhos 

House,  Rugby 
Woods,  Sir  Albert  W.  (ftrrter),  Coll.^ 

of    Arms,    Queen    Victocia    Street, 

K.C. 
Woollootobe,  H.   L.,  LL-D.,  M.R.LA., 

F.RS  A.,    ihrland).    14,    Waterloo 

Road.  Dublin 
Worms,  Baron  O.  de,  F.S.A,,  F.R.G.S., 

F.O.S.,  17,  Park  Crescent,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 
Wright,  J.,  Tenington,  Yorka 
■"Wiirtabut^,  J.,  fl.,  Clavering   House, 

2,  De  Orey  Road,  Leeds 
Wj-att,   Rev.   C.   F.,   M.A.,   Broughton 

Rectory,  Bonbiiiy,  Oion 
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SUBSCRIBING    SOCIRTIBS. 
Balttmo&s,  U.SA.,  The  Pnbodj  iDatitiitioii 
BlBHiHOHAH,  Central  Free  libisrf 
BsiaHTON,  Free  library 
CuiBBlDOl,  Chriat's  College  Library 
Trinity  College  Library 
CmcAOO,  Tl.S.A,  Newberry  Library 
Cemibtuiia,  UniTetutf  Library 
Coke,  Queen's  College 
EoniEUHaH,  Huseum  of  Sciange  and  Art 
QL4SQ0W,  DmTeraity  Libnuy 
Odkretbit,  Quille  AUee  Libniy 
Lbids  Public  LibnU7 

Ldcvthuhirs  ArcfuBoldgk&l  and  Archileetaind  Sooiety 
LiHOOLN  Diooeean  Architectural  Sooiety 
LiVEBFOOL  Public  Library 
LoNDiJH — Antiqu«ri«B,  The  Society  of 
Corporation  IJbraiT 
The  Royal  InktitutloD 
MiHCHKTMll— Public  Free  library 

Cheethun  library 
NiwCjiSTLB-KiN-TniB  Litervy  uid  Philoaophical  Sode^ 
Fabjb  KbliothSque  Nationale 
LIBRARIES  AND  PUBLIC  INSTTl'DTIONS  WITH  WHICH  PUBLICATIONS 
ARE  EXCHANGED. 
AmaiCAti  Journal  of  Arohaeologj 
Ahthbopolooioal  Institute 
BlLQluu  SuciSt^  d'  Arch&ilogie  de  Bmzeltea 
BiBUQAL  Archalogy,  SocJEty  of 
BBiatOL  ASD  QLOUCESiBBsaiBi  ArduBoli^cal  Society 
Bbitish  Archieologiiatl  Aaaodatjon 
Bdckihohah  Architectural  and  Archeeological  Society 
Cambbian  Arch'Bological  Awodatiua 
Cahbhidob  Antiquarian  Society 
CuFToH  Antiquarian  Club 

DkhbisHIRB  Archteological  xnd  Natural  History  Soinety 
Rbsbi  Arcbieo  logical  Society 
Fotji  Lore  Soraety 

France— Revue  G^nfiral  de  I'Architecture  et  ij«i  Travaui  Publlqaca 
Soci^tfi  Arcbfologiqae  de  Bordeaux 
8oci£t6  Arcbdolo^ue  da  HMi,  Toulonw 
Soci^  de  Borda,  Oat 
Soci^t4  Centrale  dea  Architecta 
Socidt^  Pol^Bthique  du  Horbilian 

Suci£t£  Sdentifique  Hiatoiique  et  ArcbMngiqua  de  li.  Correce 
Ot.Agaow  ArcbEeological  Society 
Ikeland— The  Roynl  Iriiih  Academy,  Dublin 

The  Boynl  Uiatorical  and  Archaeological  Aaaodation 
Kent  Archteologioal  Sooiety 
Lancashihb  and  Chbsbiki  Historical  Sudety 
Leicebteuhisk  ArchEeotogioHl  and  Architectural  Bodaty 
Lisbon,  Academia  Kesl  das  Soienoias  de 
London — Eoyid  United  Service  lustitution 
Antiqiiariee,  The  Sodety  of, 
LuudoD  and  Uiddleeex  Archicolngical  Society 
Royal  Inatitiite  of  British  Architects 
Makcuk£teii  LiUmry  and  Philosophic  Society 
NmcASTu-oH-TTHE  Sodoty  of  Antjquariei 
PowTsLAiro  Club 
Roue,  Instituto  Archeologieo  Qeimanico 

British  and  American  Archaological  Society  of 
Scon-AiTD,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Sbbofshihn  Archieological  and  Natural  History  Sodety 
SOMEBBR  Arcknotogieil  and  Natural  Hiattny  Society 
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Sdrbit  Arelueological  Sodetr 

Soiasx  ArdUBologica]  Society 

WAraiHOTOH,  U.S.,  8mith»Dtiui  lutitution 

WlLTBHlBl  Archnological  and  Natiinl  Hutnry  Sodetj 

Woolwich,  Bojal  Artilleiy  AnocUtion 

TOBUBIBI  AiclueoIogicKl  Anocuition 

ZtnuoH,  Tha  Socwty  of  Antiquaries  of  SiritierlADd 


HOKOEABY    AND    CO&RESPONDmQ    MEMBERS. 
(  Tit  nvmier  <tf  BritiA  Bontvary  and  Corrt^imdinff  Membtn  i»  limiiid  to  TatX 

JUna,  M.,  CoD«arT*tmir  ea  Chef  de  U  BiUiothique  Publique,  et  Membn  de  l'Acad6i>ue 

Boyide,  BnuMiIi 
Bail!*,  H.  A.  N.,  Prsaident  of  the  SodM  CaDtnle  del  ArcluteotM,  IS,   BouleTard 

BonDB  Nourelle,  Puis. 
Buieroft,  Hon.  Q.,  Hon.  F.3.A.,  New  Tork 
Buthdemr,  M.  Anitole  <le,  Puii 

BoiuteUM.TbeBuvnOuiUTeile,  Boa.  F.3.A.,ThuDuid  Berne,  3witxer1uid 
Cuneniu,  M.,  Vieoiu 
Cbtbooillet,  M.  Anatolc,    Hon.    F.8.A.,   Connrrtteur   dn   MdduUee   et  Antiquea, 

Biblioth&que  Imp^rinle,  Paris 
Dal;,  H.  C«nr,  8,  Kue  Suffiot,  Pane 

DelojB,  M.  AuguBtin  Conserrateur  de  la  Oiblioth^ue  et  du  Moe^  Arignon 
D«  Bo«i,  II  CommeDdatora  C.B.,  Hou.  F.S.A.,  Rome 
DeMor,  H.,  Hou.  F.S.A.,  Keuchatel,  SwitaeHaod 
Du  Bieu,  W.N.,  Leyden 
Fiorelli,  II  CotDmeoditore  Hon.  F.3.A-,  Borne 
Gtarucci,  II  Padre,  Hon.  F.SA.,  Rome 

Qoecb,  H.  Cbarlea  B.,  AtUohd  to  the  Legatioa  of  H.M.  the  Eing  of  DenmaA,  Londoa 
Ooitadiiii,  Count  Qiovaani,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  Bologna 
Gi«eai>ell,  Ber.  W.,  H.A.,  Durham 
Leprilu,  Dr.  Carl  B,  Bo^  Academy,  Berlin 
LindenKhmit,  Dr.  Ludwig,  Hon.  Y.S.k.,  iSs.ywiM 
Liioaa  M.  0.,  6,  Boulevard  de  Deruin,  Parii 
Maiiette,  H.,  C^ro 

Maury,  H.,  Member  of  the  Inititute  of  France,  Piirii 
Mommsen,  Dr.  Thodor,  Hod.  F.&A.,  Boyal  Academy,  Berlin 
Hontcroli,  11  Signor,  Rome 
Fathe,  Oeorge,  Kirkwall,  Otknay 
PhUlipe,  PrMeMor,  F.B3.,  OiiorA 
Beerea,  Ber.  W.,  D.D.,  Librarian,  Armagh 

BtuAcn,  Baron  Edourd  Ton,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  E.  E.  Hueeam,  Vienna 
St.  aUaire,  M.,  Paria 
SobliemauD,  Kn. 
Sommarard,  M.  B.  du,  Conaervateur-Admimatnleur  do  llue£e  ds  THotel  de  Clany, 

&0.,  Paria 
Bqnier,  E.  Q.,  Hon.  F.8.A.,  New  York.  U.a 
TicMnhaoMo,   H.    W.,  3£cr£taire  de  la  Commiiaiun   Imptriale  Arcb£olc^u«,   SL 

P^enburg 
1^^iUawic%  The  Count  ConataiitiiM^  Uember  of  the  Arohmlogkal  Societ;  of  Wilna 

Lehoinak,  near  Minek 
Togel,  H.,  ProfeMor,  Prague 
TouoD,  M,  I'Abb^,  Toumaj 

Waddington,  W.  H.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Fnnoo,  Paiia 
Winilow,  The  Rot.  W.  C,  D.D.,  PLD.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c,  &e. 


8ubBcri|itioTU  to  the  Inatitute  (due  annuallj,  in  advaoce,  on  January  let)  are  pay. 
"     '     "e  Bankenaf  the  Society,  Hernn.  CoDm  &  Co.,  60,  Strand,  or  by  Fott 
.1.-  ^i._.-_-  n fuc..  .jj J  .„  □.>i:.p  Qoefmlin,  Eaq.,  Sn^'rtaij, 


Office  Order  on  the  Charirtg  Onm  OUttt,  addreamd  to  Hellier  Qoeeelin,  Eaq.,  SecrrUij, 
Oxford  Hanaion,  London. 
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Hembsi*  {not  in  arrtar  oftlieir  mbieriplioiu)  tre  eatitled  to  receive  the  QuaBTRb:,t 
JonHNALS,  delivered  gntuitoualf.  la  onler  to  obviate  diaappointmsat  by  aon -delivery 
of  the  Ahch-bolooidai.  Joubhai,  Hemben  are  requwted  to  remit  their  Subsariptioni, 
aod  to  «ead  informution  aa  to  any  change  in  thair  (ddrwMe,  or  any  ioaociincy  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  foregoing  li<t. 

Any  Hember  wiahing  to  witbdnw  muet  signify  his  intention  in  wrttiw  previoUBly 
to  January  lat  of  the  eneuing  you-,  othernise  he  will  be  coniddered  liable  to  pay  hu 
BnbaoriptiaD  for  the  yaar.  After  being  two  vean  in  arrear.  notioe  being  givsn,  hi> 
name  will  be  removed  from  ths  List  of  Msmben. 

All  penona  deeiroua  of  becoming  Members  of  the  Institute,  and  of  raceiTing  the 
Pablicatioiu  of  the  Society,  are  requested  to  oommunioate  with  the  Secretary.  It  ia 
required  that  each  Caudic^te  ifaall  t>e  pnipoeed  by  a  Member  of  fbt  Counou,  or  by 
tiro  Ifembere  of  the  Inatdtute. 

"Aasooiated  Hemben"  Hre  olao  admitted  to  all  the  privilefcea  of  ordinary  subgcriUng 
Membera — except  that  of  receiving  the  Journal  gratuiloualy — on  payment  of  TTall-a- 
Ouioea  annuallj.     Application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  for  manner  of  election. 

ApaBTHBim  or  th*  lamTun,  Lobdon, 

OiFOBD  Mairsioir,  W. 
Dm.  aiBt,  1890. 
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